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BOOK  VI. 


I.  This  same  winter  the  Athenians  decreed  again  to  under- 
take an  expedition  to  Sicily  \  with  a  greater  force  than  that 
under  Laches,  or  Eurymedon,  and,  if  possible,  to  subdue  it, 
though  most  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
island,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  both  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  and  not  aware  that  they  were  undertaking  a  war 
scarcely  less  serious  than  the  one  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
I  For  the  compass  of  Sicily  is,  for  a  merchant  ship,  not  much 

I  less  than  eight  days*  sail  \  and,  though  of  such  a  size,  it  is 

I        

^  I  Decreed  again  to  umdertake^  ^c]    There  is  no  foreseeing  how  far  their 

I  Unnnous  dominion  might  not  have  been  extended  oyer  Gr^s  and  among 

^  foreign  nations,  but  that  the  folly  of  democracy  unrestrained  woul<^ 

i  of  course,  work  its  own  ruin.    The  evident  weakness  in  the  political  con- 

duct of  the  only  rival  power,  Lacedsemon,  operat^  to  the  encouragement 
of  chieft  and  people.    (Mitford). 

•  7%e  compass  of  Sicify,  ^c]   In  the  accounts  of  the  andents  respecting 

the  drcumference  of  Scily,  as,  indeed,  of  all  islands,   there  is  great 

diversity.    Several  accounts  are  detailed  by  Cluverius  Sic.  Antiq.  p.  54., 

'  who  concludes  by  giving  his  own  calculation,  formed  in  a  pedestrian  tour 

round  the  island.    He  makes  it  six  hundred  miles,  namely,  by  land.    Eu* 

J  phorus,  indeed,  cited  by  Strabo,  p.  365.,  makes  it  a  voyage  of  ^e  days  and 

I  nights;  though  there  some  would  read  fori,  ^.   But  if  the  nights  as  well  as 

I  the  days  be  taken  into  the  account,  the  difference  will  1^  but  trifling. 

I  Plutarch  de  exil.§  10.  says  it  is  four  days'  sail.  But  there,  perhaps,  for  liif, 

,  we  should  read  Un,  ^irra,    Dio  Chr^sostom,  p.  251,  41.,  says  the  island  is 

ten  thousand  two  hundred  stadia  in  circumference.    But  there,  perhaps,  for 

1  M  we  should  read  M,  i.  e.  five  thousand.    On  this  rough  computation  by 

day^  sail  see  the  note  on  1.  9,  97.  1.    And  here  it  may  be  noticed,  that 
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separated  from  the  continent^  by  only  a  distance  of  twenty 
stadia  ^  of  sea* 


Duker  well  defends  Thucydides  from  the  attacks  of  the  matheroaticinns,  as 
Aot  professing  to  give  the  real  magnirude  or  geometrical  contents  of  the 
island,  but  only  its  reputed  magnitude,  and  that  in  the  rude  calculation  of 
his  age.  Besides,  it  must  not  1^  forgotten  that  he  says,  **  not  much  less 
than." 

As  to  the  diversity  of  estimates,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  great.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Thucydides  speaks  of  days'  sail  in  a  merchant 
yessel.  Some  others,  M'ho  speak  of  fewer  days'  sail,  may  mean  in  a 
trireme. 

This  island  is  usually  considered  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean.  Such 
Strabo  considered  it,  and  those  who  went  after  him,  as  also  Diodorus.  And 
so  Cluverius  maintains  it  to  be,  pronouncing  Scylax  to  be,  therefore,  wrong 
in  saying  that  Sardinia  is  the  largest,  and  next  to  it  Sicily.  It  has,  how- 
ever, turned  out,  on  the  recent  accurate  examination  of  both  islands,  by 
the  scientific  Captain  Smyth,  that  Sardima  is  the  larger.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  very  antient  geographer  just  mentioned  had,  in  this  respect  (as, 
indeed,  in  some  others),  more  knowled^  than  those  that  came  after  him. 
And,  certainly,  the  square  form  of  Sardinia  is  more  favourable  to  magnitude 
than  the  triangular  one  of  Sicily. 

9  Separated  from  the  coniinent.]  And  (as  is  also  implied  in  the  phrase- 
ology) thereby  prevented  from  formingpart  of  it.  For  there  is,  as  Bauer 
has  seen,  a  mixture  of  two  phrases.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Plutarch 
Anton.  69.  rov  yap  tlpyovrog  i<r3/ioi).  Procop.  166,  4.  Svoiv  oraUoiv  SutpyO' 
fuvri  fJi^Tptft  rb  /i^  itn^aK&ootoQ  ctvat.  and  205,  20.  fikrptft  yi\p  Tcoovrt^  rb  fii) 
linda\A<r<Tta  tlvai  Suipyerat  *Pii>fiti.  and  de  ^dif.  45,  26.  x^Pp^^*l<^oc  y^p  — 
h^fifp  iuipyofiipij  Ppaxtt  /«))  vrjfTOQ  ilvai.  Hence  may  be  emended  Pausan. 
1.  10,  17,  6.  cl  Sk  Tj^v  Kvpvov  eraSiovQ  ^9iv  oif  nXiovaQ  itrb  riJQ  ^apdovg  ^ 
bKTia  ry  Ba\d<r<ry  Suipyktr^ai,  where  I  conjecture  r^c  daXa<T<ni{,  In  the  same 
way  the  Latin  writers  use  dissociare.  So  Sil.  Ital.  1.  14.,  with  reference  to 
this  separation,  says :  ^  Sed  spatium  quod  dissociat  consortia  terrse." 

Perhaps  this  may  be  a  proper  place  to  advert  to  the  notion  that  Sicily 
was,  by  a  violent  convulsion,  torn  from  Italy  (of  which,  indeed,  in  the  very 
earliest  ages,  it  was  esteemed  a  part).  Cluverius,  1. 1,  1.  refers  to  m'an^  pas- 
sages of  Virgil,  Sil.  Ital.,  Ovid,  Claudian,  Statins,  and  Dionysius.  This,  he 
saysy  was  endeavoured  to  be  proved  by  Fazelli,  whom  he  cites,  and  solidly 
refutes;  referring  also  to  the  opinions  of  Herodotus  and  other  authors.  He 
truly  remarks,  that  the  opinion  that  islands,  adjacent  to  continents,  once 
formed  a  part  of  them,  and  were  torn  from  them,  was  common.  Hence 
Eubcea  was  thought  to  have  been  torn  from  Boeotia,  Britain  from  France, 
Ceylon  from  Hindostan,  Japan  from  China,  ftc.  ftc.  Finally,  he  refers  to 
some  able  remarks  in  refutation  of  the  common  notion,  by  Marian  Valgu- 
arnara,  who,  among  other  objections,  shows  that  Italy  and  Sicily,  thoush 
they  approach  very  near  in  one  place,  yet  it  is  only  in  one  place ;  in  the 
rest  they  are  too  far  asunder  to  suppose  any  such  rent.  Why,  too,  he  asks, 
should  not  many  equally  narrow  isthmuses  have  been  torn  asunder  as  well 
as  this  ?  He  also  observes,  that  the  Sicilian  coast  presents  appearances  the 
farthest  removed  from  such  a  supposition,  by  the  view  of  so  many  beautiful 
natural  ports,  and  peninsulas^  all  turned  with  exquisite  exactness  by  the 
great  Architect. 

*  Twenty  stadia.]  Cluverius  Sic.  Antiq.  1, 5.,  thinks  that  Thucydides  is 
mistaken  in  this  measurement ;  as  roost  make  it  only  twelve  or  thirteen.  But 
Poppo  Proleg.  2,  498.  observes,  that  the  geograpnere  of  our  day  make  it 
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II.  The  mode  in  which  it  was  of  old  colonised  \  and  the 
nations  which  then  occupied  it  were  as  follows': 

The  most  antient  inhabitants,  as  occupants  of  a  part  of  the 
country,  are  said  to  have  been  the  Cyclops  and  Laestrygons, 
c^  whom  I  am  not  able  to  tell  the  race,  neither  from  whence 
they  went  thither,  nor  whither  they  afterwards  retired.^  What 


half  a  German  mile;  which  will  raise  it  above  the  extent  assigned  by  Tbu- 
cydides.  Arrowsmith's  map  makes  it  yet  more.  See  also  Dorville's 
Sictila,  p.  7.  and  also  Brydone,  1,  85.  Munter,  p.  492.  and  Hoare,  2,  209., 
dted  by  Poppo.  Certain  it  is  that  measurements  at  sea  are  vague,  and 
judgment  by  the  eye  deceiving. 

»  Colonised,]  Or  settled ;  not  inhabited,  as  Hobbes  and  Smith  render. 
On  the  subject  of  the  early  settling  and  antient  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Cluver.  Sic.  Antiq.  1,2. 
*  «  Cyclopt  and  lASstrygons,  4*<^.]  Our  historian  professes  to  know  nothing 
about  their  descent,  and  only  that  they  went  to  Sicily,  and,  in  after  times, 
gradually  disappeared.  What  he  was  not  able  to  learn,  it  is  not  probable 
that  modem  enquirers  should  be  able  to  ascertain ;  and  yet  such  has  been 
attempted.  Goeller  de  Situ  Syr.,  p.  4.,  observes  that  Mannert  Geogr.  Gr. 
and  Rom.  4.,  p.  5.,  places  them  far  north,  about  the  latitude  of  the  Danube. 
Ukert  and  Zeune  place  them  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Gossilin  assigns  them  Latium;  and  this  last  was  the  opinion  of  Cluverius. 

As  to  the  part  occupied  by  the  LaKtr}'gons  in  Sicily,  Spanheim  thinks  it 
was  the  plain  of  Leontini.  Dorville  assents  to  the  opinion  of  Cluverius; 
et  he  maintwns  that  the  Homeric  Loestrygons  arc  not  to  be  sought  for  in 
5icily.  *•  The  tract  (Goeller  continues)  occupied  by  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  is 
generally  agreed,  by  antients  and  moderns,  to  have  been  on  the  east  coast  * 
of  Sicily,  and  near  ^tna ;  at  least,  if  we  put  aside  the  Homeric  Cyclops, 
whose  situation  is  doubtful."  He  concludes  by  referring  to  Creuzer  Ant. 
Hist.  Gr.,  p.  47.  seq.  62.  sqq. 55—59.  Ukert  Geogr.,  vol.  I.  p.  2.  p.  13.  seq., 
and  adverts,  with  a  reference  to  Creuzer,  to  the  cautious  language  employed 
\^Y  Thucydides  whenever  he  relates  any  thing  on  the  authority  of  poets. 
C>n  the  present  geographical  or  genealogical  digression,  Goeller  refers  to 
Valckn.  on  Herod.  5,  71 .,  and  cites  Livy,  9,  1 7.  Nihil  minus  qusesitum  a 
principio  hujus  opens  videri  |>otest,  quam  ut  plus  justo  ab  rerum  ordine  de- 
clinarein,  varietatibus^ue  distinguenclo  opere  et  legentibusvelutdeverticula 
amcena  et  requiem  animo  meo  qusrerem.  To  me  it  appears  that  Thucy- 
dides borrowed  much  of  the  information  to  be  found  in  this  digression  from 
Antiochus  and  other  antient  historians. 

Fazelli  Sicul.  1,  6^.,  adduces,  as  a  proof,  the  former  inhabitation  of  the 
Cvclops,  the  gigantic  bones  and  monstrous  caves  found  up  and  down  in  the 
island.  That  antiquary,  however,  might  be  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of 
these  bones.  Certainly,  he  was  a  most  credulous  person;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  same  should  be  the  popular  belief  in  every  country,  namely, 
that  bones  of  giants  are  to  be  met  with,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  All  this  is  a  faint  remnant  of  venerable  traditions,  which  took 
their  origin  from  a  period  when,  as  we  learn  from  holy  writ,  "there  were 
Slants  in  the  earth.  But  that  any  bones  of  that  race  should  still  be  found 
IS  little  crecBble,  and  has  never  been  established  by  any  certain  proof.  That 
the  gieantic  race  was  confined  to  the  very  first  generations  of  men,  has 
been  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  enquirers. 
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the  poets  have  spoken  of  them,  or  what  informatioa  any  one 
may  have  gathered  of  them,  must  here  suffice.  The  Si- 
canians  °  appear  to  have  been  after  them,  the  first  settlers, 
nay,  as  they  themselves  say,  were  even  prior  to  them,  as  being 
the  indigenous,  or  aboriginal,  inhabitants:  but,  as  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  truth,  they  were  Iberians,  and  from  the 
river  Sicanus  in  Iberia*,  being  expelled  thence  by  the 
Ligyans.  From  them  the  island  then  received  the  name  of 
Sicania,  though  formerly  called  Trinacria.  ^  These  Sicanians 
even  now  inhabit  those  parts  of  Sicily  towards  the  west. 

After  the  taking  of  Ilium  some  of  the  Trojans,  escaping 
the  hands  of  the  Achaeans,  went  in  vessels  to  Sicily,  and  in- 
habiting the  country  bordering  on  the  Sicani,  they  both  toge- 


^  9  Sicamaru,']  Of  these  was  the  antient  King  Cocalas,  spoken  of  by  Diod. 
^c.  t.3.  221.y  who  savs  that  Dsedalus  lived  at  nis  court.  That  kine  is  siip- 
posed  to  have  resided  at  Agr^entum.  On  the  early  migrations  of  the  Si- 
canians, there  is  some  interesting  information  in  Dionvs.  Hal.  Ant.,  p.  17  and 
18.,  who  refers  to  Hellanicus  L^b.,  Philistus,  Antiochus,  and  Thucydides. 

^  Tkey  were  Tberiatu,  and  from  the  river  SScauut  in  Iberia,]  Such,  too, 
as  Cluverius  remarks,  was  the  opinion  of  Philistus,  Ephorus,  and  Dionysius. 

On  the  river  Sicanus  here  spMoken  of,  Cluverius  says  it  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned except  in  Steph.  Byz. ;  and  he  supposes  it  to  be  the  river  Segrse, 
which  flows  from  the  iTrenaean  mountains,  and  runs  into  the  Iberus. 
Ukert,  referred  to  by  Goeller,  thinks  it  the  river  Xucar, 

»  Sioama^  though  formerly  called  Trinacria,]  Some  MSS.  have  Trinada, 
which  is  often  elsewhere  found,  as  is  not  unfrequently  Thrinacia,  and  even 
sometimes  Thinacria ;  which  last,  however,  seems  to  be  a  corruption.  At 
to  the  others,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  between  them;  as  in 
Timseus  ap.  Goeller  de  Situ  Syr.,  p.  290. 

Dorville  Sic,  p.  169.  seqq.,  thinks  that  Sicily  was  called  Thrinacift,  or 
Tiinada,  from  an  antient  city  of  that  name,  which  was  of  barbarian  and 
Skilian  origin.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  wholly  unfounded  fancy, 
especially  as  we  can  so  much  better  account  for  the  name  on  another  prin- 
^ple.  The  ratio  u^ficationis  in  either  case  is  essentially  the  same.  Trin* 
acria  (for  which  Tnnacris,  only  another  form,  occurs  in  Ptolemy,  Appian 
HalienU  624.,  Ovid  Fast.  4.}  is  the  more  usual  name,  and  denotes  the  Mre^ 
coped  idand.  Trinacia  (which  is,  I  conceive,  the  earlier  name,  as  found  in 
Homer,  and  appears  in  many  later  writers)  signifies  the  triangular,  or  three- 
oomered,  islano.  Nay,  Orpheus  calls  Sicily  the  rpiyXwx^va  vii<rov,  i.  e.  the 
threc'tined  (and  Lycophron  Cass.  966.  says,  'A^ai  vpodeipov  vijtTov  uq 
XtlKTnpiav),  And  so  the  Romans  called  it  Triquetra.  Hence,  in  Strabo, 
p.  982.  itrri  ^  ri  SurcXia  rpUyiavoc  Tif  <rxvf^fh  *"**  ^"^  tovto  Tptvcucpia  fikv 
rpSTtpov,  Tpivoicic  ^  ^^npov  Tpoatiyopii^fi  lurovonao^iiaa  ti^mforipov.  I 
am  surprised  the  editors  should  not  have  seen  that  Tpivaxia  is  the  true 
reading,  or,  perhaps,  Bptvaxia,  and  then  TpivaKia  is  for  Tpivaxi^.  The  form 
epwoKta  b  only  a  rougher  pronunciation  of  the  word,  and,  perhaps,  a  yet 
more  antient  one.  So  Eustathius  on  Dionys.  Peri^.  (TpipoKiag)  says,  the 
island  was  so  called  di^  rb  iouskvai  dpUoKu  where  it  is  strange  the  editors 
should  not  have  seen  that  the  true  redding  is  ePINAKI,  the  A  and  N  being 
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ther  obtained  the  name  of  Elymians  *,  and  their  cities  were 
Eryx^  and  Egesta,®       There  were   also   with  them  some 


often  confounded.  This  emendation  is,  indeed^  placed  beyond  doubt  br 
Sceph.  Byz.,  who  says  kkkri^ri  ^  o^iog  bri  ^pivagi  lirriv  ofioia.  Now  this  will 
be  better  understood,  on  remembering  that  ^ptva^  signified  a  three-^ned 
fork,  and  also,  in  a  general  way,  any  triangular  figure ;  as  is  plain  from  its 
being  a  name  given  to  the  irrvov,  or  winnowing-fan,  which  was  of  the  form 
of  a  A.  Perhaps  this  dpivdK  is  the  only  evidence  that  rpivoQ  (whence  the 
Latin  trinus)  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  The  name  Trinacria,  it  may  be 
observed,  was  not  confined  to  Sicily.  Thus  it  was  (as  appears  from  Pliny 
H.  N.  5,  31.)  sometimes  given  to  Rhodes ;  perhaps,  however,  rather  as  an 
epithet  than  a  regular  appellation. 

Cluverius  Sic  Ant.  p.  48.  says,  the  antients  called  the  isdand  irp6<nUKoc. 
And  he  gives  a  whimsical  representation. 

«  Efymians.]  So  called  (as  appears  by  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  4i,  42.)  from 
Elvmus,  who,  together  with  JEgestus,  or  Egistus,  was  the  leader  of  the 
colony  firom  Troy.  Thus  it  was  that  the  two  chiefs  founded  two  cities,  the 
latter  £«€»ta,  and  the  foimer  £ryx ;  though  his  people  were  called  Ely- 
mians,  which  soon  became  a  name  common  to  the  mhabitants  ofboth  cities^ 
.Algistus  had  been  born  in  Sicily;  and»  bv  his  early  knowledge  and  subse- 
quent connection  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  was,  no  doubt,  induced 
to  there  seek  a  refiige  for  himself  and  such  of  his  countrymen  as  would  join 
in  the  expedition.  The  story  is  told  by  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  Servius 
on  Vii^.,  Lycophron,  and  Tzetzes  his  Scholiast,  besides  other  writers  men- 
tioned by  Cluverius. 

^  '  Etys.]  The  situation  of  this  place  (as  well  as  of  Ecesta)  was  admir- 
ably selected ;  being,  indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  in  all  Sicily.  Its  site  is 
accurately  described  by  Polybius  as  a  fiat  piece  of  ground  on  the  top  of  a 
very  lofty  hill.  The  place  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  named  after  iu 
founder  Eryx,  son  of  Butes  and  Venus.  Perhaps,  however,  this  was  a  fic- 
tion, to  do  honour  to  the  celebrated  temple  ot  Venus  at  Ei^x,  others  re. 
presenting  it  as  founded  by  .£gistus. 

The  place  is  now  called  St.  Juliano,  and  is  occupied  by  a  well-peopled 
town  and  a  castle.  The  situation  is  commandihg,  bemg  on  one  side  on  the 
edffe  of  a  perpendicular  precipice. 

»  EgetiaJ}  The  orthography  Egista,  though  also  found  in  Lycophron, 
Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  is,  by  Cluverius,  reckoned  not  so  antient  as  Egesta 
(whence  the  Roman  Siesta),  as  found  not  only  in  so  antient  a  writer  as 
Thucydides,  but  also  in  Pliny,  Steph.  Byz.,  and  coins  and  inscriptions. 

Now  s  was  oflen  prefixed  to  names  b^nnins  with  a  voweL  iGgistns, 
the  founder  of  this  city,  is  called  by  Vu-gil  Icesteu  So  at  1. 1,  Sunt  et 
Siculis  regionibus  urbes,  Armaque,  Trojanoque  a  sanfl;uine  clarus  AceUet. 

The  situation  of  Egesta  was  a  very  fertile  one,  beanng  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  Troy,  for  which  reason  the  settlers  called  the  two  rivers  near  it, 
the  Scammander  and  the  Simois.  From  the  river  Himera  to  Panormus 
Strabo  reckons  /«/Xia  \k  • :  thence  to  the  emporium  of  the  Segestans  /3\ : 
thence  to  Lilybsum  X^.  That  emporium  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  present 
Castel  k  Mare ;  and  Egesta,  at  St.  Barbara.  The  ruins  of  this  town  present 
several  buildings  of  the  grandest  kind,  especially  the  temple  at  Egesta, 
which  Duppa  says  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  long,  sixty-six  wide, 
with  six  columns  in  front,  and  fourteen  on  each  side^ 


*  Pbppo  conjectures  k8,  referring  to  Hoare ;  probably  the  true  readiDg  is  ««. 
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Phocians  ^,  who  in  their  way  from  Troy,  were  then  ^®  driven 
by  a  storm  first  to  Libya,  and  afterwards  from  thence  to 
Sicily. 

As  to  the  Siculi  (Sicilians),  they  passed  over  from  Italy' 
(for  there  they  had  inhabited),  flying  before  the  Opicians  ^', 
having  (as  it  is  said,  and  seems  probable)  watched  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  a  brisk  and  favourable  wind  to  cross 
over  '^  on  rafts  ^^,  and  probably  making  the  voyage  by  other 
methods.'*  Nay,  there  are  yet  Siculi  in  Italy:  and  the 
country  was  called  Italy  from  Italus,  a  certain  king  of  the 
Siculi  *^  so  called.      These  having  passed  over  in  great  force 


>  Phodatts,]  Here  Bochart,  Geograph.  Sacr.  p.  630.,  thinks  our  author 
under  a  mistake. 

'0  Then,]  Ton,  i.  e.  about  the  same  time  with  the  Trojans.  Not  "  after- 
wards/* as  Smith  renders.  The  word  was  omitted  in  some  MSS.,  probably 
from  ignorance  of  its  sense. 

>i  Opiciant.]  That  these  were  the  same  wit|i  the  Ausonians  is  shown, 
from  the  historian  Antiochus,  by  Strabo,  p.  37 1.  A.  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom. 
t.  1.  p.  51.,  and  especially  p.  25,  33,  48.  Also  sit.  et  orig.  Syr.  p.  13,  not. 
Wacnsmuth  Hist.  Rom.  p.  24.  (Goelier\  The  Antiochus  here  mentioned 
by  Goelier  was  the  most  antient  of  all  writers  on  Sicil}',  bein^  somewhat 
prior  to  Thucydides.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  from  the  time  of  Co- 
calus  down  to  the  second  year  of  the  eighty-ninth  Olympiad,  in  nine  books; 
the  same  number  as  that  adopted  by  Herodotus,  probably  from  imitation. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Thucydides  made  use  of  the  history  of  An- 
tiochus in  his  own  work ;  but  how  far  we  are  not  enabled  to  say,  the  frag- 
ments of  Antiochus  being  very  few  and  short. 

«  Watched  the  opportunity,  cj-c]  Troo^ftbv  is  not  correctly  rendered  by 
the  commentators,  ttrait.  The  word  nere  signifies  trajectio,  pottage  or 
fern/  ;  or  rather  the  opporiunily  of  making  it.  So  Polyb.  5,  94,  3.  rtiptiy 
rr^v  avvovov,  observare  tempus  concilii. 

*3  iCaf/t]  So  Hesych.  (uXa.  U  ffvvdkovei  Kai  o^rto  trXiovetv.  The  word 
properly  signifies  vav^  (txc^ui,  a  bark,  or  any  thing  on  which  to  float,  n^ade 
for  the  occasion,  and  not  regularly  formed. 

•*  Other  methods.]  Namely,  by  means  of  swimming,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  casks,  bladders,  and  such  other  helps,  including  that 
of  hanging  by  the  tails  of  horses.  That  the  distance  was  not  too  great  to 
be  swam  over,  is  certain  by  the  testimony  of  historians,  that,  at  the 
storming  of  Messena  by  the  Carthaginians,  many  of  the  inhabitants  swam 
across  to  the  Italian  shore. 

The  expression  avs/iov  jcarcuvroc  denotes  a  brisk  wind^  and  is,  by  custom, 
used  only  of  Sifavourable  one. 

»*  King  of  dieSicuU,]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  adopted,  with 
reason,  by  the  recent  editors,  Siculi  for  Arcadet,  That  Italus  was  king  of 
the  SicuH,  is  certain  from  Antiochus,  cited  by  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  10,  33.  How- 
ever, as  the  Siculi  are  by  Antiochus  and  Dionysius  said  to  have  been 
(Enotri;  and  as  Dionysius  himself,  at  p.  255,  10.  narrates,  that  the  CEnotri 
came  originally  from  Arcadia,  so  Goelier  thinks  either  'ApKA^wv  is  a  giott 
on  £cccX£v,  or  Thucydides  so  wrote,  as  knowing  that  the  (Enotri  were  from 
Arcadia ;  and  the  same  with  the  Siculi.    The  latter  supposition,  however, 
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to  Sicily,  and  defeated  in  battle  the  Sicani,  drove  and  confined 
them  to  ^^  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  it,  and  made 
the  island  be  called  instead  of  Sicania,  Sicilia,  and  having 
possessed  themselves  of  the  best  parts  of  the  country,  they  in- 
habited there  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  they  had 
crossed  over,  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Grecians  in  Sicily.  And 
even*  yet  they  occupy  the  midland  and  northerly  parts  of  the 
island.  The  Phoenicians,  too,  formed  settlements  around  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  taking  in  the  promontories  near  the  sea,  and 
little  islands  ac^acent,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  traffic  with  the 
Siculi.  ^7. 

After,  however,  the  Greeks  had  come  over  in  great  num- 

b  very  groundleds.  Not  to  say  that  we  nowhere  read  ot  kings  of  Arcadia, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  king  of  Arcadia  should  have  gone  to  settle  a 
colony  in  Italy.  Beddes,  the  very  name  given  to  the  new  colonists 
(CEnotri)  seems  to  point  at  (Enotrus  (one  of  the  twenty  sons  of  Lycaon,  as 
we  find  from  Phoc^lides),  and  not  Ilalusy  as  the  leader  and  founder  of  the 
colony.  Whereas  it  was  likely  that  when,  in  after  times,  the  colony  grew 
populous  and  powerful,  it  should  give  name  to  the  whole  country,  at  least 
the  south  part  of  it,  and  this  be  called  CEnotria  or  Italia.  Besides,  Anti- 
ochus,  referred  to  by  Goeller,  calls  Italus,  not  an  Arcadian,  but  an  (Eno- 
trian.  And  as  'ApKddutv  cannot  have  come  from  Thucydides,  neither  is  it, 
I  conceive,  as  Goeller  fancies,  a  gloss.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  mar- 
fftnal  remark,  not  intended  to  supersede  the  textual  reading,  though  it  had 
m  some  MSS.  that  effect,  but  to  denote  the  Grecian  origm  of  one  of  the 
most  antient  nations  of  Italy. 

On  the  origin  of  the  name  lUiUa  Goeller  refers  to  He3me'8  twenty-first 
Exc.  on  Virg.  Mn.  1.  Anstot.  Polit.7, 10.  Paul  Diacon.  Hist.  Langobard 
2,  23.  And  (after  Niebuhr)  referring  to  Thucyd.  7, 33,  he  remarks,  **  that 
the  name  of  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  only  comprehended  that  part 
of  the  peninsula  from  the  river  Laus  and  the  city  of  Metapontum  to  the 
Sicilian  strait;  all  beyond  belonging  to  Japysia,  Opicia,'*  &c.  If  so,  the 
antient  name  of  Italy  was  indeed  very  limited,  only  comprehending  Cala- 
bria; naiuely,  the  toe  of  the  boot.  .  But  as  Niebuhr  himself  admits  that 
CEnotria  comprehended  BnUtu  and  Lttcania,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  Italia  was,  at  the  time  in  question,  at  all  less  extensive. 

On  the  name  Ilalus  may  be  consult^  a  learned  note  of  Fabricius  on  Dio 
Cass.  p.  2,  32. 

16  jbrove  and  confined  toA  Here  I  read,  on  the  conjecture  of  Bekker,  for 
<lir4<rreiXav,  dvkortSxiv.    I  had  myself  conjectured  vwktmiXav, 

17  The  Phcenicians,  too,  formed  settlements,  ^c]  It  seems  that  these  were 
not  meant  as  colonies,  but  only  commercial  stations,  like  the  factories,  or 
petty  settlements,  formed  hj  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English,  &c.  on  the 
coast  of  Hindostan  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Some  of 
them,  however,  it  seems,  became  colonies,  as  serving  to  carry  off  the  excess 
of  population  fi*om  Phoenicia,  and,  what  might  be  called  New  Phoenicia,  the 
Carthaginian  territories.  Now  islands  and  peninsular  promontories  are 
situations  in  all  ages  chosen  for  such  settlements. 

The  islands  here  menUoned  were  probably  the  iEgades,  &c.  on  the  west 
coast  off  the  Lilybsum. 
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ber^  they  abandoned  the  greater  part  of  their  settlements, 
and  drew  together  the  rest,  occupying  Motya^S  Soloeis'^, 
and  Panormus,  near  the  Elymians,  both  in  reliance  on  their 
assistance,  and  because  from  this  part  of  Sicily  it  is  the 
shortest  passage  to  Carthage. 

Such  were  the  barbarians  who  settled  Sicily,  and  this  their 
situation. 

III.  As  to  the  Greeks^  the  first  who  formed  settlements 


1'  jlfo/yo.]  On  the  situation  ofthis  place  there  is  some  doubt  Cluve- 
rius  remarks  that  by  most  geographers  it  is  placed  at  Portus  Galli,  pine 
miles  from  Panormus.  Yet  from  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  13,  14.  and  54.  14,  47-55. 
it  is  plfun  that  it  was  not  on  the  continent,  but  on  an  island  distant  from  it, 
as  Diodor.  says,  six  stadia.  Those  passages,  too,  prove  that  it  was  not  near 
Panormus,  but  between  Lilybaeum  and  Eryx.  Cluverius,  moreover, 
remarks,  *'  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  low  islet,  about  six  stadia  from  the 
continent,  two  miles  from  the  promontory  JSgithallus,  and  seven  from  Lily- 
teum,  called  Isola  di  Santo  Pantaleon,  which  so  coincides  with  the  historical 
narrations  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  Motya."  And  here 
Cluverius  has  been  followed  by  Arrowsmith.  But  the  island  he  nientionB 
as  corresponding  to  Motya  is  Trinas,  which  is  too  fhr  from  the  continent* 
^oT  my  own  part,  as  I  find  in  Captain  Smyth's  map  no  less  than  six  islets 
between  Lilybseum  and  jGgithallus,  to  three  of  which  the  distance  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  will  appiv,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  determine  which  of 
these  was  the  aniient  Motya,  on^,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  htvlar  settle* 
ments  before  adverted  to.  Now  the  situation  was  peculiarly  convenient^ 
from  the  shortness  of  its  distance  from  Africa,  which,  accordinff  to  Cluve- 
rius, was  about  180  mUes;  though,  according  to  Arrowsmith's  map,  it  is 
but  100  miles  to  the  nearest  point,  Uie  Hermaea  Acra.  The  name  Mor^q  is 
probably  of  Pbcenician  origin ;  though  there  are  two  or  three  glosses  in 
Hcsych.  which  possibly  have  some  connection  with  it. 

»8  SoloeisA  This  was  on  the  east  promontory  of  the  bay  of  Panormus 
(Monte  Gterbino),  and  about  twelve  miles  from  Panormus.  It  was  called 
b^  the  Romans  (by  contraction)  Solus  and  Soluntum,  and  is  now  (as  Chive* 
nus  testifies)  called  Solunti.  In  the  time  of  Fazelli  there  was  yet  a  castle^ 
and  a  port  for  corn  vessels.  Its  situation  is  thus  graphically  depicted  bv 
FateUi  ap«  Clover,  p.  278.  **  Mons  Gerbinus,  a  Panormo  passuum  miilla  xii 
dbtans,  sequitur,  quem  mare  adlambit :  et  mons  alius,  undique  predsus,  el 
contiguus,  ad  ci^us  verticem  Soloentum,  urbs  vetustissima,  hodie  prorsus 
jacens  cernitur.  Cujus  moenia,  drcumquaque  jacentia,  ac  templorum  sedi- 
lunque  privatorum  vestigia,  columns  prseterea  prostrate,  ac  cutems,  quse 
hucusque  visuntur,  ejus  prseteritam  ostendunt  claritatem.  Erat  autem  am* 
bitus  piassuum  supra  mille,  et  naturali  situ  communita,  unicum  habois  adi- 
tum  et  adscensu  perdiffidlem."  Cluverius  thinks  that  the  foundation  of 
Soloeis  must  have  been  about  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  since  it  b  mentioned 
by  Hecatffius  in  his  '*  Europe." 

It  is  obvious  how  judidousljr  selected  were  the  situations  of  these  thred 
places :  Motya  being  on  an  island,  Soloeis  exceedhagly  strong  by  nature, 
and  Panormus  one  of  the  best  ports  in  Europe,  occupying  the  same  site  as 
the  present  Palermo. 
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therein  were  soOie  Chalcidaeans  from  Euboea  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Thucles,  who  settled  Naxos  S  and  erected  the  altar  of 
Apollo  Atchegetes  ^,  which  is  now  standing  outside  of  the 
city,  at  which  the  Theori  (or  those  publicly  sent  to  consult 
the  oracle)  offer  sacrifices  previous  to  their  departure.  In 
the  following  yter,  Archias  '\  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  leading 
a  colony  from  Corinth  ^^  founded  Syracuse ;  having  first  ex- 
pelled the  Siculi  from  the  island,  in  which  (now  no  longer 
surrounded  with  water  ^)  is  situated  the  inner  city.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  outer  city,  too,  was  added,  by  a  wall,  and 
became  populous  ^     Thucles  also,  and  the  Chalcidaeans,  pro- 


1  Naxoi.]  So  called,  it  should  seem,  from  the  island  Naxos.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  B.  C.  735,  and  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius. 
With  respect  to  its  situation,  Cluverius  thinks  *<  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  it  was  near  Mount  Taurus,  where  Tauromenium  was  afterwards 
founded;  namely,  on  that  side  of  the  mountain  which  looks  towards  Catana 
and  Syracuse.  He  shows  that  from  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  we  may 
ascertain  that  it  was  five  miles  from  Tauromenium ;  namely,  at  what  is  now 
called  Fiume  freddo/*  or,  as  Poppo  calls  it,  the  Acesines,  which,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  what  Cluverius  means  by  the  Fiume  freddo,  and  that  corre- 
Bxmds  best  ^with  the  distance  in  the  Itinerary.  Arrowsmith  calls  it  the 
AlcantaiB. 

^  Archegetes,]  Or  chief  leader.  This  title  they  save  him  as  the  patron 
of  their  undertakiM.  The  appellation  was,  indeed,  elsewhere  applied  to 
Apollo ;  on  which  Duker  refers  to  Spanbeim  on  Callimachus. 

9  Arckias.]  To  the  passages  cited  by  Cluverius  and  Duker  may  be  added 
the  following  interesting  one  of  Pausan.  5, 7, 3.  Sc  (scil.  etbc  iv  AcX^olp) 

rd  Inf. 

'Oprvylif  ric  *  kutcu  iv  ^tpoadQ  ir^rr^,  BpwaKliK  KtMtrep^sif,  V  'AX^iov 
arSfta  pXvUh  f^^ffy^iuvov  xijyaic  (ifpivtirit  *Ap^oij9iiQ,  The  oracle  was,  a^ 
hb^,  consulted;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  spdling  OpwaxiriQ  in 
that  passage  confirms  what  I  have  abore  said,  that  this  is  the  most  antient 
ibnn* 

^  Leading  a  eobmyjrom  CorinM.]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense  of  Ir  K(h 
pMov^  and  not  **  of  Corinth,"  as  Smith  renders,  though  diat  Archias  was 
a  Corintliian  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 

»  N<m  no  longer y  <$'<?•]  It  was  at  first  an  island,  land  the  site  of  the  old 
eity  founded  by  AroMas.  Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  so  far  extended  to 
the  continent  that  there  was,  as  it  were,  a  new  city  there,  the  insular  city 
was  the  inner,  and  the  other  the  outer  city.  By  the  time  of  Thucydides, 
however,  the  diannel  which  separated  the  two  had  been  filled  up ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Mantinasa. 

The  name  of  the  island  was  Ort^gia;  on  which  see  Cluver.  p.  154.  seqq. 
GoeUer  de  situ  Syr.  p.  44.  sq.  It  is  strange  that  none  of  the  authors  dted 
should  have  adverted  to  the  raUo  appeHatumie,  which  undoubtedly  had  re- 
ference to  the  abundance  ofqwaUt.  It  contained  the  far^ftmed  fountain  of 
Arethiisa* 

6  Th€  ouier  cUy^  too,  wa$,  4*.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense,  and 
not  that  assigned  by  Hobbcs  and  Smith:  for  Thucydides  could  hardly 
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ceeding  from  Naxus  (in  the  fifth  year  after  the  foundation  of 
Syracuse),  settled  Leontini  ^,  (driving  out  the  Siculi  by  force 
of  arms,)  and  after  that  Catana.  But  those  that  settled  Catana 
made  Euarchus  the  leader  of  the  colony.^ 

IV.  About  the  same  time  also  Lamis  arrived  in  Sicily,  with 
a  colony  from  Megara,  and  having  founded  a  town  called 
Trotilus  S  upon  the  river  Pantacias,  and  afterwards  having 


mean  to  say  that  the  city  became  populous  in  consequence  of  being  walled. 
npoeruxiKi^v  signifies,  to  add  and  wall  in  a  piece  of  ground  to  one  already 
wialled  in.  It  is  a  very  rare  word,  and,  I  believe,  met  with  nowhere  else, 
except  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  137, 19.  (perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  present 
passage)  trparirtixifn  ry  ir6\£i. 

With  respect  to  the  name  of  the  blace  itself,  Syracuse,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  it  was  so  called  from  a  lake  or  marsh,  denominated  Sff- 
TOCO,  Whether  that  was  the  same  with  the  LMsmeliaj  authors  are  not 
aoreed.  Latronne  thinks  they  were  the  same ;  Uluverius  and  Poppo,  that 
they  were  different  ones :  but  they  are  so  puzzled  to  fix  the  situation  of 
Syracuse,  that  probably  the  former  opinion  is  the  better  founded,  though 
it  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  Mr.  Hughes  testifies  that  much  of  the  fer- 
tile land  of  Syracuse  is  again  become  a  lK>g. 

7  Leontifd,]  Not  Leontium,  as  Uobbes  and  Smith  write ;  for  that  is  not 
only  a  deviation  from  Thucydides,  but,  in  fact,  no  euthor  uses  that  name, 
except  Ptolemy ;  and  Cluverius  there  suspects  the  reading  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion for  Atovrivov.  To  me  it  appears  that  AtovrXvoi  was  the  original  read- 
ing, corrupted  first  to  AiovrXvov,  and  then  to  At6vru>v,  As  I  have  before 
treated  on  this  city,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  Cluverius  has,  with 
great  probabilitjr,  derived  the  appellation  from  Acwv,  all  the  antient  coins 
of  this  city  havmg  the  impress  of  a  lion,  I  suspect,  however,  that  it  de- 
rived it  from  its  founder,  as  the  leader  of  the  onginal  colony,  whose  name 
Thucydides  does  not  mention.  The  appellation  Akiov^  it  may  be  observed, 
was  a  common  one. 

That  they  should  have  settled  Leontini  only  six  years  afler  their  own 
colonisation  may,  indeed,  seem  strange;  but  it  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  superior  fertility  of*  the  plain  of  Leontini,  which  has  ever  been  ac- 
counted the  richest  tract  in  Sicily :  for  the  very  same  reason  they  soon 
afterwards  settled  Catana. 

<  But  those  that  settled,  ^c,]  By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  new  colonists 
did  not,  as  was  usual,  take  a  leader  appointed  by  the  mother  country,  but 
appointed  one  of  themselves.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  colony  was 
made  by  a  party,  out  of  dissatisfaction. 

1  TroOlusJ]  From  the  resemblance  of  this  name  to  Trogilus,  Pinedo 
and  Duker  would  here  read  TpwyiXov :  but  we  cannot  here  suppose  the 
Trogilus  near  Syracuse ;  and  that  there  should  have  been  any  other  place 
of  the  same  name  within  so  short  a  distance,  is  extremely  improbable;  and 
though  Trotilus  may  not,  as  Duker  says,  be  mentioned  elsewhere  *,  yet  that 

•  I  can,  however,  I  think,  point  out  another  place  where  it  is  mentioned. 
Polyaenus,  5,  5,  2.  writes  thus— Mc7af>crt  r&p  Atovrivmv  iiarw6pr9s  TpdtXop 
iMT^Kifaw  iiMXpi  kvck  x^H»Awos  uMXpi  yap  roao^rov  awtiptiffaM  ol  XaA#n5c7f ;  where 
Masric  rightly  conjectures  TprfriXer.     This  account  of  Polyamus  is,  bowev^,  at 
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gone  from  thence,  and  for  a  short  time  lived  under  the  same 
government  with  the  Leontines,  being  expelled  by  them,  and 
having  founded  Thapsus  ^,  he  himself  is  slain.  As  to  the  rest, 
they,  after  being  dislodged  ^  from  Thapsus,  went  and  founded 
what  is  called  the  Hyblaean  Megara,  under  the  auspices  of 
Hyblon,  a  Sicilian  king,  who  assigned  them  that  situation.^ 


is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  the  true  reading ;  for  the  manner  in  which 
ThucydicJes  sp^ks  of  it  {Tptitrtkov,  n  ovofia  ytiipiov),  shows  that  it  was  a 
very  obscure  place.  Indeed,  it  should  seem  to  have  been  soon,  in  a  manner, 
abandoned ;  the  colonists  being  attracted  by  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
neighbouring  Leontini. 

1  he  name  (by  what  allusion  is  uncertain)  seems  a  derivative  adjective 
from  rputrbe  (which  occurs  in  Homer),  as  djrriXoc  from  67rr6c>  Indeed, 
almost  all  the  few  polysyllables  in  —  tXoc  are  derivatives  from  simpler  forms 
in  OQ  or  ij. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  place,  the  Pantacias  (not  Pantacius ; 
for  all  authorities  defend  the  ac)  is  proved  by  Cluverius  (with  a  reference 
to  Virg.  Mn,  J,  689.)  to  be  what  is  now  called  the  Porcari ;  and  Trotilus  is 
thought  by  Cluverius  to  have  been  on  the  right  bank,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  where  there  is  now  a  sort  of  port  or  dock  called  Bnica.  I  agree 
with  Cluverius  that  it  was  probably  on  the  right  bank.  And  this  the  vvkp, 
taken  with  a  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  place  Catana,  seems  to  prove. 
So  the  Scholiast  explains  it  vvip  avut.  That  it  was  at  the  river  is,  indeed, 
most  probable,  though  far  from  being  certain. 

B  Thapsus,]  Situated  in  a  peninsula  which  was  sometimes  called  an 
island,  and  now  bears  the  name  Macronesi.  See  Cluver.  The  place  is  sel- 
dom mentioned ;  and  it  would  not  be  certain  that  there  was  any  town,  but 
that  Steph.  Byz.  calls  it  ttSXic,  The  place,  probably,  obtained  its  name 
from  the  peninsula  producing  the  Odj^oc,  a  sort  of  plant  or  shrub  used  for 
dyeing  yellow.    See  Hesych.  in  e^ivov,  and  the  commentators  there. 

9  Dislodged.]  Namely,  as  I  suspect,  by  the  Syracusans,  to  whom  the 
occupation  of  the  place  would  be  of  importance. 

**  Under  the  auspices  of,  4^c,]  Such  is  clearly  the  sense;  though  the 
versions  of  Portus  and  Smith  represent  that  the  place  was  betrayed  to  them 
by  Hyblon.  But  Trpo^idiofii  often  signifies  to  put  into  the  hands  of;  as  Polyb# 
1.36,  1,  1.  32,  13,  5.,  where  see  Schweighausen.  The  true  sense  has  been 
seen  by  Goeller,  who  renders  Ka^riyri<raftkvov,  «  eodemque  duce,"  as  if  they 
took  the  king  for  the  leader  of  the  colony ;  which  may  be  the  sense  in- 
tended ;  but  I  prefer  the  figurative  one  above  adopted. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  Sicilian  king  should  patronise  and  settle 
Greek  colonists ;  but,  in  truth,  these  Megara?ans  had  been  so  tossed  about 
and  miserably  handled  by  the  Greeks,  that  they  were  doubtless  ready  to 
take  the  side  of  the  Siculi  against  them.  And,  probably,  Hyblon  regarded 
them  as  an  accession  of  strength ;  and  in  that  view  he  planted  them  rery 
skilfully,  since  their  territory  was  interposed  between  the  two  powerful 
Greek  colonies  at  Syracuse  and  Leontini. 

It  appears,  Goeller  remarks,  from  Ephorus  as.  Strabo,  that  the  city  was 
at  first  called  Hybla.    And,  on  this  mode  of  colonisation,  he  refers  to 

variance  with  Thucydidcs.  I  should  be  inclined  to  tWnk  that  what  he  says  of 
Trotilus  might  be  true  of  Thapsus,  but  that  that  place  must  have  been  in  the 
territory  of  Syracuse. 
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And  having  inhabited  the  place  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
years,  they  were  expelled  fix)m  the  city  and  territory  by  Gelo, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  But  before  their  expulsion  they  had,  an 
hundred  years  after  their  own  foundation,  settled  Selinus  ^ 
sending  Pammilus  as  the  leader  of  the  colony ;  who  had  come 
to  them  from  the  parent  city,  and  co-operated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony. 

Gela  ^  was  colonised  by  Antiphemus  from  .  Rhodes,  and 
Eutimus  from  Crete,  who  brought  settlers  in  common,  and 
founded  it  in  the  forty-fifth  year  after  the  colonisation  of  Sy- 
racuse. The  name  of  the  city  was  given  it  from  the  river 
Gela ;  but  the  place  where  the  city  now  is,  and  which  ^  was  first 

Heyne*8  Opusc.  Acad.  t.  S.  p.  952.  Now,  there  were  three  H^rblas  in  Sicily, 
the  Megara  Hyblsea,  the  Hyola  Galeads,  or  Geleatis,  also  called  Major,  near 
iEtna,  and  the  Hybla  Heraea,  near  Pachyna. 

6  Selmta.'j  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hypsa,  on  the  south-west 
part  of  the  island,  and  about  28  miles  S.  E.  from  Lilybaeum.  The  place  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  wild  panley  which  grew  in  its 
neighbourhood,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Selinus,  and  which  is  still  found 
there.  Thus  its  coins  had  a  leaf  of  the  ffiKivov  represented.  Many  other 
rivers  and  lakes,  too,  had  this  name. 

Its  ruins  (now  called  Polieri  del  Cattel  veirano,  or  Torre  delU  Pulci^  see 
Hoare  2.  p.  78.  seqq.)  attest  its  antient  magnificence.  The  best  account  of 
them  has  been  given  by  Hoare  (whom  see%  and  recently  by  Duppa.  **  The 
ruins  (he  sa}^)  are  on  the  coas^  occupying  the  tops  of  two  opposite  hills 
not  very  high,  but  rising  rather  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  divided  by  a 
narrow  valley,  conjectured  to  have  been  the  antient  port,  where  a  few  ves- 
tiges are  still  discoverable  among  the  heaps  of  accumulated  sand.  The 
western  hill  b  supposed  to  have  ^en  the  Acropo&t,  and  the  spot  where  the 
colony  was  first  esteblished ;  and  there  are  still  the  remains  or  a  wall  nearly 
a  mile  in  drcuit.  On  the  opposite  hill  are  the  ruins,  which  first  attract  the 
attention,  and  origmally  consuted  of  three  temples ;  the  lai^ger  967  feet 
6  inches  long,  and  160  feet  11  mches  broad :  the  columns  were  56  feet  high, 
and  their  diameter  lo  feet  6  inches :  which  dimensions  may  serve  to  sive  an 
idea  of  the  colossal  nze  of  the  lai^gest  temple.  This  temple  was  not  &ished 
at  the  time  of  its  destruction;  for  some  columns  are  fluted,  others  are  pre- 
pared for  fluting,  and  some  are  quite  plain.  The  whole  now  presents  a  pile 
of  ruins  not  surpassed  in  mndeur  by  any  other  remains  of  antiquity." 

0  Gela.]  Situated  on  the  south  part  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
nght  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  now  called  Terra  nova,  as 
alto  is  the  place  itself  (though,  according  to  Hoare,  Alicata).  The  former, 
kowever,  b  found  in  the  recent  map  of  Captain  Smyth. 

Our  author's  derivation  of  the  name  of  tne  place,  from  that  of  the  river, 
might  have  prevented  the  trifling  of  those  who  derive  it  from  y€\fv.  Ai 
to  the  name  of  the  river,  it  seemd  derived  from  some  old  Greek  word  cog- 
nate with  the  Latin  gelu ;  by  which  it  will  signify  Cold  River,  a  not  un- 
common appellation. 

7  Where  the  cit^  now  is,  and  which,  ^c]  Such  seems  lo  be  the  sense, 
which  has  been  missed  by  Hobbes  and  others.  By  the  city  is  meant  the  city 
proper,  as  at  Athens  the  Acropolis  was  so  called ;  and  the  same  manner  of 
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enclosed  by  a  wall,  is  called  Lindii.    The  institutions  estap- 
blished  by  them  were  Doric  ® 

About  an  hundred  and  eight  years  after  their  own  colo- 
nisation, the  Geloans  settled  Acragas  ^  (naming  the  city  from 


speaking  is  now  used  with  respect  to  London  and  Paris.  The  place,  it 
seems,  was  originally  called  lAndU;  a  name,  doubtless,  given  in  compliment 
to  Antiphemus,  the  leader  of  the  Rhodian  colonists,  who  came,  it  should 
seem,  mostly  from  Lindus  in  Rhodes.  The  old  town,  in  the  time  of  Thu- 
cydides,  yet  bore  the  name  of  Lindii. 
On  the  name  Antiphemus  see  Athen.  p.  297.  r. 

8  T%e  instituiions  ettabUthed  bi/  them  were  Doric.'\  As  might  be  expected ; 
for  the  Rhodians  were  of  Doric  orisin,  and  the  institutions  here  meant  were 
nearlv  the  same  with  those  of  the  Cretans.  It  is  here  remarked  by 
Goeller :  '*  Patrium  nimirum  fiiit  Doribus  inde  a  prima  ^entis  sdrpe  et  ab 
Hyllo  Heraclidammcjue,  ut  libertatem  populus,  magistratuum  honore 
pnncipibus  viris  relicto,  coleret  aristocratiamoue  adeo  amplecteretur. 
Heyn.  Opusc.  Academ.  t.  2.  p.  217.  et  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  1, 118.  Add.  Odofr. 
Mucdler  d.  Dorer.  t.  1,  p.  ill.  t.2.  p.  163.  ante  omnia  antem  Boeckh.  ex- 
plicat.  Pind.  p.  254." 

9  Acragtt*.]  Afterwards  called  Ajs;rigeDtum»  now  Gir^^d ;  also  on  the 
south  coast,  and  about  forty-five  nules  west  of  Gela.  This  was  at  one  time 
(after  Syracuse)  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  of  Sicily,  and,  perhaps,  of 
greater  magnificence  than  Syracuse,  if  at  least  we  may  judge  by  the  ruins, 
which  are  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  of  the  whole  island.  Its  antient 
state  is  well  described  by  Polyb.  9,  27.  and  Diodor.  15, 81.  seqq.,  its  modern 
by  Swinburne,  Bartels,  Munter,  Hove,  and  Duppa.  The  temples,  of 
wnich  there  are  yet  remains,  are  nine  in  number,  namely,  of  Juno  Lucina, 
of  Concord,  Jupiter  Olympus,  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Venus,  Hercules. 
Of  these  the  most  antient  is  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  that  of  Con- 
cord is  the  most  perfect;  of  that  of  Venus  about  half  remains;  that  of 
Hercules  was  much  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  had  the  famous  statue 
of  Hercules  by  Zeuxis,  moitioned  by  Cicero.  That  of  Juno  was  famous 
for  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Zeuxis.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus  was  the  lai^gest  The  length,  Duppa  says,  was  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  feet,  the  width  one  hundred  and  seventy-four;  the  di- 
ameter of  the  fluted  semicolumns  twelve  feet  nine  inches,  height  sixty- 
three  feet  nine. '  The  side  was  composed  of  fourteen  semi-columns,  the 
ends  of  seven. 

The  situation  was  excellently  selected,  both  for  strength  and  commerce ; 
the  place  having  an  abrupt  rock  as  a  wall,  out  of  which,  indeed,  most  part 
of  the  walls  were  cut.  The  whole  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above 
die  sea,  and  therefore  well  answers  to  Virgil's  words,  **sese  ostentat 
maxime  longe."  Indeed,  had  not  Thucvdides  informed  us  that  it  was  called 
from  the  river,  we  might  have  supposed  the  name  had  reference  to  its  rocky 
site.  The  word  may,  however,  apply  to  the  rwer;  for  Hesychius  explains 
&Kpaykc  by  9K\fip6v, 

When  It  is  said  that  Acragas  was  founded  by  the  Geloans,  we  are  only, 
I  conceive,  to  understand  repeopled  ;  for  the  site  of  the  acropolis  is,  iii  ith 
reason,-  supposed  to  have  been  the  citadel  and  residence  of  Cocalus,  king 
of  the  Sicani.  The  old  city  of  Cocalus  I  suspect  to  be  what  Herodotus, 
7,  170.,  calls  Camcuty  which  he  says  the  Agrigentines,  in  his  dme,  in- 
habited. Indeed,  that  Camicus  was  old  Agrigentum,  is  plain  fi*om  Duris 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.  'lftcp<S. 
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the  river  Acragas),  and  sent  as  leaders  of  the  colony  Aristonus 
and  Pustohis,  appointing  them  the  same  form  of  polity  as  that 
at  Gela. 

Zancle  ^^  was  at  first  colonised  by  some  pirates  from 
Cyme,  the  Chalcidic  city  in  Opicia ;  but  afterwards,  a  con- 
siderable body  coming  from  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  Euboea, 
participated  in  the  distribution  of  the  lands.  Its  founders 
were  Perieres  and  Crataemenes,  one  fi*om  Cyme,  the  other 
from  Chalcis.  The  name  at  first  given  it  was  Zancle,  as  it 
had  been  called  by  the  Siculi ;  for  the  place  in  form  is  like  a 
hook  or  sickle,  which  the  Siculi  express  by  Zanclos.  After- 
wards, however,  they  were  expelled  by  some  Samians  ",  and 
other  lonians,  who,  fleeing  before  the  Medes,  attempted  to 
settle  in  Sicily* 

V.  The  Samians,  however,  were  not  long  after  driven  out 
by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  the  Rhegini,  who  also  himself  founded 
the  city  out  of  a  mixed  race,  calling  it  Messena  ^,  from  the 
country  whence  he  was  antiently  descended. 

Himera  ^  was  colonised  from  Zancle  by  Euclidas,  Simus, 
and  Saco;  and  most  of  those  who  went  on  the  colony  were 
ChalcidsBans,  with  whom  took  part  in  the  settlement  certain 
Syracusans,  a  beaten  party  from  that  city,  who  were  called 
the  Myletidae.^  Their  language  was  a  mixture  of  the  Chal- 
cidic and  Doric,  but  the  Chalcidic  institutions  prevailed. 


10  Zancle.]  To  the  hooked  form  of  the  promontory  which  forms  the  port 
of  Messena,  all  travellers  bear  testimony,  llie  term  Zanclos  is,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  of  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Oriental  origin. 

1 1  By  some  Samiant,  ^c]  Among  these  was  Cadmus  Coos,  as  appears 
from  rierod.  7,  164,  5.  clxfTO  kc  Xuctkiriv  iv^ofurd  ^ofiimf  c^^c  rt  xai  imx- 
roki}<re  JSaycXijv  ri}v  Ic  Mcffo^vijv  fura€a\ov9av  rd  ovvofia, 

1  Messena.]  A  city  at  all  times  of  celebrity,  and  now  the  second  in  the 
island.  The  former  colonisers  had,  it  seems,  retained  the  antient  name ; 
while  Mess,  was,  it  seems,  the  new  one. 

a  Himera,]  On  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  about  twenty  miles  north- 
east  of  Soloeis,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera»  from  which  Doris 
ap.  Stepb.  Thes.  observes  that  it  wbb  named.  Perhaps,  the  river  obtained 
&tkt  name  from  its  pleasantness.  The  city  was  one  of  considerable  conse- 
quence. On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  situated  the  modem  Termini, 
one  of  the  principal  cities.of  the  island. 

The  period  of  the  colonisation  of  this  city  is  said,  by  Diodorus,  to  have 
been  the  fourth  year  of  the  thirty-second  Olympiad. 

9  Mjfletida,]    A  powerful  family  so  called. 
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Acrae  *  and  Casmenae  ^  were  founded  by  the  Syracusans, 
Acrse  seventy  years  after  Syracuse,  Casmense  nearly  twenty 
years  after  Acrae. 

Camarina  ^  was  first  settled  by  the  Syracusans,  nearly  an 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  after  the  foundation  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  colony  were  Dasco  and  Mene- 
colos.  The  citizens  being,  however,  expelled  by  the  Sy- 
racusans  in  a  war  which  arose  from  revolt,  in  process  of 
time  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  having  received  the  terri- 
tory as  the  price  of  redemption  for  some  Syracusan  prisoners, 
again  settled  Camarina,  becoming  himself  the  leader  of  the 
colony.  And  on  being  again  destroyed  by  Gelon,  it  was 
settled,  for  the  third  time,  by  Gelon.  ^ 

VI.  By  so  many  nations,  Grecians  and  barbarians,  was 
Sicily  inhabited ;  and  upon  so  considerable  a  country  were 
the  Athenians  bent  on  making  an  expedition,  aiming  (for  that 
was  the  true  and  real  motive)  at  its  total  reduction,  and  will- 
ing to  make  a  specious  pretext  for  the  attempt,  by  affording 
assistance  to  those  who  were  related  by  affinity,  or  connected 
by  previous  alliance.  They  had  been  especially  incited  to 
the  undertaking  by  some  ambassadors  of  the  Egestaeans,  who 


4  Acr€B,]  Situated  somewhat  in  the  interior,  and  upon  a  hi^h  ridge,  and 
about  twenty-four  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its 
situation,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Sil.  Ital.  ap.  Ciuver. :  **  e  tumulis  glacia- 
libus  Acrae.*? 

5  Casmerug.]  This  city  was  situated  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
river  Mot^'cannus,  which  is  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Pachynum. 

As  to  Its  situation,  Chtverius  supposes  it  to  have  been  where  is  the 
modern  town  Sci/aH,  I  find  no  such  place  in  the  recent  maps ;  but  the 
situation  of  Acrae  has  lately  been  exactly  ascertained  by  the  Sicilian  anti- 
quaries,  as  appears  from  Duppa's  travels.  The  place,  he  tells  us,  is  a  mOe 
.  from  Pelazzolo ;  and  a  museum  of  antiquities  has  been  formed  by  the 
owners  of  the  site,  from  excavations. 

The  name  (which  is  found  in  the  singular  in  Herodotus  and  Steph.  Byz.) 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  participle  past  of  ko^w,  adorno,  in- 
ilruo. 

0  Camarina,]  One  of  the  latest  of  the  Greek  colonies,  and  which  was 
almost  ruined  when  it  had  advanced  to  a  considerable  height  of  prosperity; 
yet  by  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  had  arrived  at  a  high  d^ee  of 
wealth  and  power.  The  name  yet  remains,  though  dwindled  to  a  village 
called  Camarana,  on  which  Poppo  refers  to  Munter,  p.  307.  seqq.  The 
origin  of  the  appellation  is  uncertain. 

7  B^  Gelon.]  Or  rather  by  the  Geloans ;  for  I  cannot  but  embrace  the 
conjecture  of  Dodwell  and  Wesscling,  TeXwyV* 
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were  then  present^  and  earnestly  entreated  their  assistance. 
For  being  borderers  on  the  territory  of  the  Selinuntians,  they 
had  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  them,  about  certain  contracts 
respecting  marriages  S  and  a  tract  of  debatable  border- 
land^; wherein  the  Selinantians  calling  in  the  assistance  of 
the  Syracusans,  pressed  them  hard  ^,  assailing  them  both  by 
land  and  sea.  Insomuch  that  the  Egestasans,  reminding  the 
/  Athenians  of  the  alliance  in  the  former  war  made  by  Laches 
with  the  Leontines,  entreated  them  to  send  a  fleet  to  their 
aid,  urging  many  other  arguments  for  persuasion,  and  this 
as  the  sum  of  the  whole :  —  That  if  the  Syracusans  should, 
after  expelling  the  Leontines,  go  unpunished,  and,  destroying 
such  as  remained  of  tlie  Athenian  allies,  should  get  into  their 
hands  the  dominion  of  all  Sicily,  there  would  be  danger  lest, 
being  Dorians,  they  should,  because  of  kindred,  send  power- 
fill  assistance  to  the  Peloponnesians,  as  Dorians,  and  more- 
over as  colonies,  to  those  who  had  planted  them,  and  co- 
operate in  bringing  down  the  Athenian  power.  It  was  prudent, 
therefore,  for  them,  in  conjunction  willi  the  remaining  allies, 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  Sjnracusans,  especially  as  they 
themselves  (they  said)  would  furnish  ample  fimds  for  the  war. 
On  hearing  these  arguments  often  urged  in  the  assemblies 
by  the  £gestffians,  and  those  who  promoted  their  cause,  the 


On  the  second  establishment  of  Camarina  by  Hippocrates,  see  Herod. 
7,  155.  and  the  notes  of  the  editors. 

I  Certain  contracts  respecting  marriages,]  Such  is  the  sense,  if  the  Scho- 
liast's subaudition,  wvaXkayfidrkw,  may  be  admitted.  These  were,  it  seems, 
certain  agreements  regulating  the  intermarriages  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  colonies.  * 

Dionysius,  19,  82.  omits  this  cause  of  disagreement;  only  mentioning 
the  other  respecting  the  tract  of  debatable  border-land.  May  we  ascribe 
this  to  hb  not  understanding  the  expression  ?  Formerly,  indeed,  I  con- 
jectured for  yafwciav,  yvfivucwv,  scil,  aywfwv  I  and  I  have  elsewhere  observed 
the  two  words  to  be  confounded. 

B  A  tract  of  debatable  border4andJ]  On  this  cause  of  dissension  Diodorus 
b  more  explicit  than  Thucydides.  He  tells  us,  **  that  though  there  was  a 
river  which  separated  the  respective  territory  of  the  two  states,  yet  the 
Selinuntians  would  pass  it,  and  claimed  the  occupation  first  of  the  opfiosite 
bank,  and  then  of  some  adjoining  territon^.**  What  river  this  was,  it  is  not 
easv  to  say.  Poppo  thinks  it  was  the  Acithius.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  the 
Halyx. 

3  Pressed  them  hardA  Kardpyt  is  here  used  as  at  4, 98.  Goeller  refers 
to  Wesseling  on  Herod.  6, 102. 
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Athenians  decreed  first  to  send  ambassadors  to  Egesta  in  order 
to  make  examination  concerning  the  inoney^  whether  the  sums 
they  spoke  of  were  deposited  in  the  treasury  and  the  temples  *, 
and  moreover  to  know  the  state  of  things  as  to  the  war 
with  the  Selinuntians. 

VI L  Thus  the  Athenian  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Sicily* 
And  during  the  same  winter  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies,  except  the  Corinthians,  making  an  expedition  into  the 
Argive  territory,  ravaged  some  not  very  considerable  part  of 
the  country,,  and  carried  off  the  corn  in  some  waggons  * 
which  they  had  brought  They  also  settled  some  Argive 
exiles  at  Ornese,  leaving  with  them  a  few  of  the  rest  of  the 
army.^  And  having  concluded  a  treaty  for  a  certain  time, 
during  which  the  Orneates  and  Argives  should  not  molest 
each  other's  lands,  they  returned  home  with  the  army. 

And  not  long  after,  the  Athenians  having  arrived  ^  with 
thirty  ships,  and  six  thousand  heavy  infantry,  the  Argives,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  went  on  an  expedition  with 
their  whole  force,  and  for  one  day  besieged  those  in  Orneae, 
But  as  the  army  was  encamped  at  some  distance,  the  Or- 
neates, under  cover  of  the  night,  effect  their  escape  from 
the  place.  On  the  following  day  the  Argives,  on  perceiving 
this,  razed  Ornese  to  the  ground,  and  departed,  as  also  did 
the  Athenians  soon  after  with  their  fleet. 

And  now  the  Athenians  having  transported  by  sea  to  Me* 
thone  (which  is  bordering  on  Macedonia)  some  horsemen  ^ 


*  The  trensury  and  the  temples."]  Here  we  have  another  proof  that 
money  or  raluables  laid  up  in  the  temples  were  regarded  as  a  resource  in 
ereat  emergencies.  Thus,  in  some  respects,  the  temples  were  the  national 
banks.    See  1.  2, 13,  and  the  notes. 

6  In  some  waggons.]  The  only  instance  I  remember  of  such  being 
done.  In  the  irruptions  into  Attica  this  was  impracticable,  from  the  dis- 
tance and  the  difficulty  of  crossing  Geranea  and  other  mountains. 

*  77ie  rest  of  the  army.]  By  this  it  is  plain  that  the  Argive  exiles  had 
carried  arms  with  them  in  the  expedition. 

7  The  Athenians  having  arrived,  ^c.]  This  expedition  is  thus  alluded 
to  by  Aristoph.  A  v.  599.  ^rjffofitv  — fiaxofiivtit  rolg  iroXefiionnv  'Airo^avtiv  h 
'OpviaiQ, 

*  Horsemen.]  I  have  not  rendered  horse,  for  that  implies  horses  as 
well  as  men  ;  whereas  in  the  present  case  I  aoprehend  only  the  men  were 
conveyed,  the  horses  being  procured  in  Macedonia  or  Thrace. 

VOL,  III.  C 
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of  themselves,  and  some  exiles  of  the  Maeedonians,  ravaged 
th«  territory  of  Perdiccas.  The  Lacedsemonians,  on  their 
part^  sent  to  the  Chalddasans  in  Thrace,  who  were  at  truces 
often  days'*  continuance  with  the  Athenians,  and  urged  them 
to  join  arms  with  Perdiccas  ;  but  they  refused.  And  thus 
terminated  the  winter,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  war 
wfai^  Thucydides  hath  narrated. 

YEAR  XVII.    B.  C.  415. 

VIII.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  subsequent  summer,^  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  came  from  Sicily,  accompanied  by  the 
Egestasans,  who  were  charged  with  sixty  talents  of  uncoined 
silver,  as  being  a  month's  pay  for  sixty  ships  ^,  which  they 
i^ete  about  to  entreat  might  be  sent  them.  And  the  Athe- 
nians having  convoked  an  assembly,  and  heard  both  from  the 
Egestsedns,  and  from  their  own  ambassadors,  besides  other 
alluring  bat  untrue  representations,  especially  concerning  the 
inoney,  that  large  sums  were  laid  up  both  in  the  temples  and 
thfe  common  treasury  ®,  they  decreed  to  send  sixty  ships  to 


9  Ten  days.]  Of  the  same  length  as  those  which  were  made  with  the 
Boeotians ;  and  we  may  suppose  it  a  usual  term. 

1  The  spritig  of  the  subsequent  summer.]  The  English  reader  may  stum- 
ble at  this  expression,  unless  he  has  learnt  that  the  Greeks  divided  the  year 
into  two  parts,  summer  and  winter,  the  former  of  which  comprehended  the 
spring. 

«  As  being  a  month*s  pay  for  sixty  ships.]  Or,  as  Goeller  renders,  **  in 
order  to  afibrd  pay  for."  This  passage  is  of  importance  in  assisting  to  de- 
termine the  pay  and  the  number  of  men  on  board  the  Athenian  triremes. 
On  calculation  it  will  appear  that  the  Egestseans  reckoned  for  two  hundred 
men  on  board  each  ship,  and  the  pay  at  one  drachma  per  diem. 

3  TVeasury.]  Notwithstanding  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  MSS. 
have  U  role  koivoTc,  I  have  followed  the  common  reading,  as  being  supported 
by  all  the  MSS.  at  the  parallel  passage,  supra,  c.  6. ;  not  to  mention  the 
improbability  of  supposing  more  than  one  common  treasury  at  a  small  city. 
Indeed,  we  scarcely  any  where  read  of  more.  Goeller,  indeed,  maintains 
that  nothing  is  decided  by  passages  which  have  the  singular,  lliat,  how- 
ever, would  only  hold  good  if  the  plural  were  as  frequent  as  the  singular. 
The  preceding  passage,  at  least,  must  affect  the  question.  Besides,  we 
can  easily  account  for  the  plural  immediately^  after  a  preceding  plural, 
but  not  vice  versa.  Fim^|ly,  the  common  reading  is  defended  by  Pausan. 
10,  19,5.  (a  very  similar  passage),  wg  xprjiiara  noSXd.  /liv  iv  rif  Koivif 
irKiiova  H  iv  UpoXs  rd  re  Ava^rjixara,  koI  dpyvpog  xai  xpvvoQ  ktrriv  STrifftifiog, 
where  for  xp^*'^  ifmv  iviaiifioc^  I  would  read  xpwaof  in  aariftjoQ,  adhuc  non 
dgnata. 
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Sidly,  appointing  as  commanders  Alcihiades  son  of  Clinias, 
Nicias  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Lamachus  %  to  be  invested  witk 
full  powers  to  act  according  to  the  emergency  \  with  instruc- 
tions to  aid  the  Egestseans  against  the  Selinuntians,  and  also^ 
if  Acre  were- lime^  left  them  t»  the -war,  to  establish  the 
Leontines  in  their  former  seats,  and  to  transact  such  other 
business  as  might  occur  in  Sicily,  as  they  should  judge  most 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Athenians. 

On  the  fifth  day  ^  afier  this,  an  assembly  was  again  held, 
on  the  best  methods  for  expediting  the  equipment  ^  of  the  fleet* 
and  in  order  to  vote  whatever  the  commanders  might  think 
necessary  for  setting  forth  the  armament     And  now  Nicias^ 


4  AlcUnades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachiu,]  Mitford,  l}y  a  strange  inadyertence, 
narrates  that  Nicias  was  the  first  in  command.  And  as  the  whole  measure 
was  carried  by  the  party  of  Alcibiades,  he  attributes  it  to  deep  policy; 
namely,  that  he  mignt  not  appear  the  opponent  of  Nicias,  but  u^  the  weight 
and  influence  of  Nicias  aeamst  Nicias  iiimself.  This,  however,  as  well  t» 
bis  other  speculations  on  the  policy  of  Alcihiades,  must  be  considered  un- 
founded. In  truth,  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  policy  at  all  in  the 
case.  Alcihiades  had  the  support  of  the  whole  of  the  deroocratical  party^ 
and  even  such  of  the  aristocratical  as  were  young  men,  restless  and  want- 
ing employment.  By  means  of  which  predominant  influence  he  was  named 
first  in  command ;  and  probably  Lamachus  was  brought  in  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  Alcihiades,  in  oraer  that  he  himself  might  have  the  predominance  is 
counsel ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  merit  and  worth  of  Lamachus,  he  was,  bv 
his  poverty  and  dissipated  turn,  not  only  disqualified  from  having  much 
weight,  but  would  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  corruption  on  the  part  of  Al- 
dbiades.  As  to  Nicias,  he  was  brought  in  by  the  aristocratical  party  as  a 
check  on  Alcihiades. 

^  To  be  invested  tml/t,  ^r^,"]  Such  appears  to  be  the  full  sense  of  a^o«;|0<iro|oac^ 
which  is  not  well  rendered  by  Hobbes,  **  with  authority  absolute.**  Com- 
manders of  armaments  always  had  authority  d>soIute  over  their  troops. 
But  that  is  not  here  meant.  The  term  seems  to  refer  to  the  use  of  the 
armament ;  namely,  when  and  how  to  employ  it ;  to  withdraw  it,  if  neces- 
sary, to  act  for  the  Athenian  people  in  negotiations  with  any  Sicilian  or 
Italian  states. 

Of  these  (Trpartfyoi  avTOKp&roptq  we  read  in  Aristoph.  Av.  1495.  So  also 
in  .£schin.  p.  62, 35.  npka^oQ  ahroKparoptQ,  and  <rrpaTfiy6v  dvroKpdropa  in 
Pausan.  1. 4.  p.  241.  ^>anheim  on  Julian,  p.  76.  has  a  learned  dissertation 
on  them. 

6  On  the  fifth  day\  Mitford  thinks  **  that  this  early  period  was  fixed  on 
for  the  second  assembly  by  Alcihiades,  in  order  that  the  popular  passions 
might  not  have  time  to  cool.**  Perhaps,  too,  this  measure  of  a  second 
assembly  eame  from  the  party  of  Nicias,  who  thought  that  thus  the  thing 
might  be  got  rid  of. 

7  On  the  best  methods  for,  ^c.]  i.  e.  (as  Mitford  expresses  it)  "  to  decide 
upon  the  details  of  the  armament,  and  to  grant  any  requisitions  of  tha 
general  for  which  a  vote  of  the  people  might  be  necessary. 

C  « 
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having  been  appointed  to  the  command  against  his  will  ^,  and 
conceiving  that  the  state  had  wrongly  decided  —  nay,  that  on 
a  slender,  though  specious  pretext,  they  were  aiming  at  an 
arduous  undertaking,  even  the  conquest  of  all  Sicily  —  wished 
to  divert  them  from  their  purpose,  and,  stepping  forward,  he 
addressed  to  them  the  following  admonition. 

IX.  "  This  assembly  has  indeed  been  called  together  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  forces  and  equipments,  and  set- 
tling the  mode  of  expediting  the  armament  for  Sicily.  To 
me,  however,  it  seems  that  we  should,  even  yet,  deliberate  on 
the  measttre  itself^  and  consider  whether  it  be  advisable  to  send 
the  fleet  at  all ;  and  whether  we  should,  with  so  superficial  a 
deliberation  on  affairs  of  vast  moment,  undertake,  at  the  per- 
suasion of  foreigners,  a  war  in  which  we  have  no  concern. 
And  yet  I,  for  my  part,  derive  honour  from  the  measure, 
and  as  for  personal  danger,  I  care  as  little  lor  it  as  any  man  ' ; 
though  I  must  think  that  he  is  an  equally  good  citizen  who 
takes  some  provident  thought  for  his  persou  and  property  ^ ; 


*  Having  been  appointed  agmntt  his  will.]  I  have  here  followed  the  rend- 
ing of  the  late  ediuons,  aKovatoQ,  which  was  proved  by  Duker  to  be  the 
true  one. 

»  /  care  at  little  for  it  at  any  man,]  Hobbes  renders,  **  I  esteem  it  the 
least  of  all  men ;"  and  Smith  expresses  the  very  same  sense.  But  though 
that  may  seem  agreeable  to  the  words  of  the  original,  ^et  I  cannot  think  it 
the  true  one.  Could  so  peculiarly  modest  a  man  as  Isicias  intend  so  vain- 
glorious a  speech  ?  Unless,  therefore,  we  suppose  (as  Goeller  does)  that  he 
here  only  meant  Alcitnadett  we  must  recognise  one  of  those  idiovu  ^^hich 
are  not  to  be  too  rigorously  interpreted. 

3  Though  I  mutt  think,  S^c]  In  expressing  the  sense  of  the  obscure 
words  ofioiufc  —  TrpovQtjrait  I  have  seen  reason  to  deviate  from  the  recent 
interpreters,  and  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  passage  as  did  theantient  com- 
mentators. See  the  Schol.  Such,  however,  Goeller  maintains  is  not  the  sense. 
«*  At  non  hoc  dicit  (writes  he)  seque  bonum  civem  esse,  qui  rei  suae  et-vitse 
parcat,  atque  qui  vitse  suse  non  timet,  sed  hoc  :  se  minus  quam  alios  (Alci- 
biadem  oblique  carpit)  vitse  suae  metuere  et  pariter  existimare  tamen,  bonum 
civem  et  ilium  esse,  oui  rei  familiar!  et  sibi,  ubi  officium  majus  non  obstet» 
prospicere  soleat."  That  sense,  however,  is  so  harsh  and  frigid,  that  few 
will  hesitate  to  prefer  the  more  natural  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast, 
which  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  an  imitation  of  the  passage  in  Dio  Cass. 
432,  98.  vofilZ^  ydp  av^poQ  Aya^ov  ofioiw^  ipyov  ilvai  toXq  rt  rijc  varpUoQ 
eviA^povei  TtipCiv  kavrhv^  (pvXaTTofitvov  fit)  fiaTrjv  inroXiiTaC  Kai,K,T,\,  and 
another  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  454, 10.  aXX'  ovk  oiofiai  h7v  r^c  oiiuias  da^Xtiac 
irXcco*  TOuXff^ai  irpdvoiav  r;  r^g  Koivijc  w^tXf mf. 

At  vofil^iov  (for  which  I  formerly  conjectured  vouiZtMP  y\  scilicet)  we  must 
supply  KMwtp,  Or  the  participle  may  be  resolvea  into  the  verb  and  con-' 
junction. 
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for  such  a  one  would  wish  that  the  afiairs  of  the  city  should 
go  right,  for  his  own  sake.  ^  However  %  neither  aforetime 
have  I  spoken  aught  contrary  to  my  opinion,  in  order  to  ao- 
quire  preeminence  of  honour  \  nor  will  I  now  do  so ;  but  the 
counsel  which  I  esteem  the  best,  that  I  shall  offer.  And  now 
were  I  to  advise  you  to  preserve  what  you  hold,  and  not  to 
put  to  hazard  what  is  already  in  your  possession,  for  what  is 
uncertain  and  contingent,  my  words  would,  I  know,  be  too 
weak  to  prevail  over  your  tempers  ^ ;  —  but  that  your  ei^er- 
ness  is  unseasonable,  and  the  objects  you  are  so  bent  on  are 
not  easy  of  attainment^  this  I  may  and  shall  show  you. 

X.  "  I  affirm,  then  ^  that  by  going  thither  you  will  be 
leaving  behind  many  enemies  here,  and  acting  as  if  you  de- 
sired ^  to  go  and  bring  others  from  thence.     You  think,  pro- 


The  passage  is  well  paraphrased  by  Mitford,  thus :  —  **For  myself,  at  my 
vears,  and  after  the  long  course  of  services  in  which  my  fellow-citizens 
hafe  been  witnesses  of  my  conduct,  I  may  venture  to  say  that  no  ma»  is 
less  anxious  for  his  personal  safety.  I  have  large  property,  through  which 
my  welfare  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
we  owe  both  life  and  fortune  to  our  country ;  and  I  hold  that  man  to  be  a 
good  citizen  who  is  duly  careful  of  both." 

On  the  senHmenty  I  would  compare  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  309.  tiq  yi\p  i<T^X^ 
oifX  oirrt^  ^iXoc:  where  the  Scholiast  remarks:  6  vdp  dya^bc  airrtfi  re  Kcd 
^cXoic  i<m  xp^}<rtp)C'  Eurip.  Antiop.  frag.  11.  iEscnyl.  Theb.  695.  ieaic6c  off 
KtKXri<Tii  (ignavus)  (5iov  d>  Kvprjcrac, 

3  Such  a  one  wotUd^  4"^.]  There  is  a  similar  sentiment  at  1.  2, 60.  **  I,  for 
my  part,  am  persuaded  that  a  state  which  enjoys  public  prosperity  is  more 
promotive  of  the  welfare  of  private  persons  than  one  in  prosperity,  indeed, 
incHvidtuxlly,  but  coilectively  brought  to  ruin." 

<  However.]  Literally,  though  (I  receive  honour  from  the  appointment) 
yet,  &c. 

^  Have  I  tpoken  aught,  4"^.]  Here  he  seems  to  glance  at  AlcibiadeSy 
who  was  doing  so ;  for  nis  understanding  was  too  good  to  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  really  approve  of  the  measure. 

*  Tempers.]  Or  humours.  So,  in  his  Epistle,  7, 9 ;  Nicias  says  :  ItrUna" 
fiai  r^c  ^v(Tetc  vfjtwv.  There  is  the  same  use  of  rpovoQ  at  Soph.  Elect.  597 
and  1051.  Nicias,  it  seems,  thought  it  hopeless  to  urge  on  the  mercurid 
tempers  of  the  Athenians  that  kind  of  homely  counsel  which  is  compre- 
hended in  a  well-known  English  proverb. 

This  passage  was  doubtless  in  the  mind  of  Plutarch  Cat.  8.  ^IXX<i»v  i^iiov 
upfitifUvov  ixaipdi*^  —  dirorpk-Truv. 

'  Then.]  Fdp  has  here  the  inchoative  force,  on  which  see  Hoogev.  de 
Part. 

«  And  acting  as  if  you  desired.]  Such  is  here  the  sense  of  ix'i^^lv, 
though  it  has  been  unperceived  by  the  translators.  It  was,  perhaps,  for 
want  of  seeing  this  that  tne  scribes,  or  librarii,  wrote  Mnpov,  which,  strongly 
as  it  is  supported  by  MSS.,  is  justly  rejected  by  Bekker  and  Goeller. 
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baU J,  that  the  treaty  you  at  present  have  is  something  secure 
aend  stable;  a  treaty  which,  as  long  as  you  keep  quiet,  may  be 
nominally  such  (for  sn^  alone  certaiin  persons  both  here  and 
of  the  enemy  have  contributed  to  make  it  °) ;  bat  sfaottld  any 
disaster  befal  a  considerable  part  of  our  fi>rces  \  our  enemies 
will  speedily  make  their  attack  upon  us;  inasmuch  as  they  ^ 
first  entered  into  the  treaty  from  misfortunes,  and  it  was  to  them 
»ore  a  matter  of  oompulsion,  and  was  concluded  under  terms 
less  creditable  to  them  than  to  us.  Then,  again,  we  have  in  the 
treaty  itself  many  points  which  are  controverted ;  nor  are  there 
wanting  some  states,  and  those  not  the  weakest  ^,  who  have  not 
even  acceded  to  this  accommodation."^  Nay,  part  are  at  open 
war  with  as  ®,  and  the  rest,  only  because  the  Lacedaemonians 
are  as  yet  quiet,  are  themselves  restrained  by  ten -day  traces*^ 


3  For  such  alone  certain,  <$^.]  This  seems  to  be  the  tnte  sense  o^  the- 
obscure  words  oCrw  ydp  —  ivavriuv,  which  have  been  well  explained  by  the 
Scholiast  and  Duker,  though  ill  rendered  by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  The  per- 
sons meant  are,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  Alcibiades  and  his  party  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Cleobulus  and  Xenares,  &c.  on  the  other.  See  1. 5, 36.  As  t^' 
Alcibiades,  he  is  said  to  have  urged  the  measure  of  attacking  Melos,  in 
order  to  provoke  the  Lacedaemonians  to  bueak  the  treaty. 

*  But  should  any  disaster,  4-c.]  The  whole  passage  is  well  paraphrased 
by  Mitford,  thus :  "  In  short,  it  is  not  a  peace,  but  merely  a  dubious  sus« 
pension  of  hostilities,  prolonged  by  ten-day  truces,  which  will  hold  only  till 
some  misfortune  be&l  us,  or  till  Lcicedsmon  give  the  word  for  war.*' 

^  Inasmuch  as  they.]  The  relative  must  here,  as  a  little  before  at  ac,  be 
resolved  into  its  constituent  parts,  a  pronoun  demonstrative  and  a  participle. 

6  And  those  not  the  weakest.]  i.  e.  (by  meiosis)  some  of  the  strongest ;  as 
,the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Thracians,  Eleans,  Megaraeans.  The  passage  i» 
imitated  bv  Dionys.Hal.  Ant.381,  U.  iroWol  xai,  fjiA  At' t^  (ita),  oitxi  ^v* 
\6raray  where  I  would  read  ^avX&rctrot,  which  emendation  is  confirmed  by 
a  kindred  passage  at  629.  32,  ffvav  d^  voXKoi  xai  ovx^  ^avXSraroi,  k.  r.  X. 

7  Accomntodation.]  Hobbes  has  done  wrong  in  omitting  to  render  this' 
word,  which  has  much  meaning.  'OfioXoyia,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a  terra 
here  designedly  chosen,  as  far  Cess  significant  than  ffTrovdac,  denoting  not  a 
treaty,  but  a  slight  composition,  or  armistice. 

'  Nay,  part  are  at  open  war  tinth  us,]    As  the  Corinthians. 

0  Bestrained  by  ten-day  truces^  One  can  hardly,  however,  imagine  that 
the  parties  would  take  tne  trouble  to  conclude  a  fresh  truce  every  ten  days. 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  sort  of  armistice,  though  nomi- 
nally for  ten  days,  yet,  in  fact,  was  very  like  our  modern  armistices,  and 
only  reauired  ten  days*  notice  on  either  side,  previous  to  the  recommence- 
ment ot  hostilities.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  plural  airovhdiQ  to  con-^ 
tradict  this,  since  that  is  one  of  those  words  which,  with  a  plural  form,  have 
a  singular  sense. 

The  above  view  of  dtxvf^potg  owov^tg  (which  I  formed  many  years  agoy 
is,  I  find,  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Goeller.  1  cannot,  however,  axree 
with  that  commentator  that  for  this  reason  the  armistice  is  at  5,  S8.  ciuM 
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Whereas,  should  they  find  our  forces  divided  (wbkli  we  ase 
now  beat  on  bringing  about),  they  would  ia  all  likelihood 
quickly  attack  us  in  conjunction  with  the  Siceliots,  whose  gif 
liance  they  would  heretofore  have  purchased  at  any  prioe.l^  .f  On 
these  things,  then,  it  behoves  us  ^^  to  ponder,  vod  not  to  tkiok 
of  putting  matters  to  hazard,  while  the  state  is  in  so  fluctualiog 
and  dubious  a  condition  ^%  nor  to  grasp  after  other  doBninioa 
be&Mre  we  have  secured  what  we  abeady  hold.  For  the  Chat* 
ctdaeans  in  Thrace,  after  so  many  years  of  revolt  from  us,  ave 
yet  unsubdued,  and  some  others  on  the  continent  ^^  yidd  as 
but  a  precarious  obedience.  But  the  Egesteeans,  our  alhet 
forsooth,  ^^  (it  seems)  we  must  succour,  while  on  those  by 
whom  (so  long  in  revolt)  we  are  wronged,  we  must  defer  aveog' 
ing  ourselves. 

XI.  *^  And  yet,  after  reducing  these  last,  we  may  idso  hold 
them  in  subjection,  while  the  others,  if  even  we  should  subdue 
them,  are  yet  so  distant  and  numerous,  that  we  should  with 
difficulty  be  able  to  govern  them.  Now  surely  it  were  arrant 
folly  to  invade  those  whom,  after  conquering,  we  cannot  keep 
in  subjection ;  and  when,  if  we  fail,  we  shall  not  be  in  the  samt 
condition  as  before  the  attack.^     As  to  the  Siceliots,  it  eeema 


lirunrovSai :  for  that  word  is  found  nowhere  else ;  and  has  so  little  force 
(certainly  not  that  which  he  supposes),  that  I  suspect  the  true  reading  m 
?rt  (TTrovSaiQ, 

<o  Whose  alliance  they  would,  ^c]  The  sense  here  (which  has  been  mis« 
apprehended  by  Hobbes)  is  dear,  from  a  kindred,  but  more  fully-expressed, 
passage  at  1,  33.  ufn'ig  dv  irpb  ttoXXwv  xf>»7/««^«v  lri/i^o-a<r3c.  where  see  the 
note. 

••  Us.']  Literally,  one;  by  which,  I  agree  with  Goeller,  seems  to  be 
meant  Alcibiades. 

19  While  the  state  is  in  so  fluctuating  and  dubious  a  condition,]  The  Scho- 
liast rightly  remarks,  that  there  is  here  a  metaphor  derived  from  a  ship  in 
a  tempestuous  sea.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  254, 1 9.  fjurnSapov 
Trie  TToXkutg  oviTijQ,  And  probably  the  speaker,  or  writer,  here  might  have  in 
mind  that  fine  passage  of  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  22.  U6\te  ydp,  &<nrep  xahrb^  c^ 
^opjig,  dyav  *H^ij  fjoKivti, 

13  Continent, "^^  Literally,  continents  j  namely,  I  imagine,  those  both  qf 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

i^  Forsooth,^  Such  is  the  sense  of  ^»),  which  is  found  in  the  best  writers, 
and  on  which  I  have  before  treated.  Thus  there  was  no  reason  for  Bauer^ 
Benedict,  and  Gail  to  have  read,  from  some  MSS.,  Sri^tv. 

'  Shall  not  be  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  attack.]  Such  seems  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  words  xal  fit^  Karop^utcraQ  —  lirrai,  which  have  been  mis- 
understood by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  The  Athenians  would  not  be  m  the 
same  condition  as  before,  as  regarded  the  Siceliots,  because  they  would 
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to  me,  that  in  their  present  state  they  are  not  objects  of  ap- 
prehension, and  that,  should  they  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Syracusans  (with  which  the  EgestaBans  especially  seek  to 
alarno  us),  they  would  be  even  less  so  *.  For  now,  perhaps, 
they  might  singly  (in  order  to  oblige  the  Lacedaemonians)  be 
induced  to  attack  us ;  but  in  the  other  case  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  undertake  the  expedition,  as  one  dominant  state 
against  another  ^  :  for  by  the  very  mode  by  which  they  should, 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  reduce  our  country,  by  the  same 
would  their  own  be  brought  down  by  them.  As  to  ourselves, 
the  Greeks  there  would  stand  tnos^  in  awe  of  us  if  we  should 
not  go  at  all,  and  next,  if,  afler  displaying  our  power,  we 
should  speedily  depart.  {  For  if  any  defeat  were  to  be- 
fall us,  they  would  utterly  contemn  us,  and  join  our  enemies 
here  in  attacking  us.  ^)  For  such  things  as  are  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  offer  the  least  opportunity  of  the  opinion  which 
has  been  formed  of  them  being  put  to  proof  j;  are,  we  all 
know,  most  admired.  This,  indeed,  is  the  very  feeling, 
Athenians^  which  you  now  entertain  towards  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  their  allies;  because,  having,  contrary  to  your 
opinion,  (as  to  what  you  first  feared)  attained  the  mastery, 
ye  now  held  them  cheap,  and  extend  your  views  to  Sicily.* 

have  them  as  enemies  instead  of  friends>  or  neutrals  —  and  enemies  at  once 
provoked  by  unjust,  and  encouraged  by  unsuccessful,  attack. 

«  //  seems  to  me  that  in  their  present ^  S^c,"]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense, 
which  has  been  missed  by  Uobbes  and  Smith,  though  they  might  have 
learnt  it  from  the  Latin  version  of  Portus. 

3  As  one  dominant  state  against  another.]  The  meaning  (which  is  some- 
what obscure,  and  has  been  misapprehended  by  the  translators)  seems  to  be, 
that  "  their  interest,  as  a  great  state  or  empire,  will  then  be  different  from 
what  it  now  is."  For,  at  present,  their  pnvate  interest  mak^  it  necessary 
to  court  the  alliance  of  LacedsBmon  ;  in  the  other  case,  it  must  be  their 
interest  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  by  preventing  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  subduing  the  Athenians,  and  thus  becoming  too  powerful  for  the  Si- 
celiots. 

^  The  Greeks  there  will  stand  the  most  in  awe  of  tu,  <J-c.]  This  was  the 
very  principle  on  which  Nicias  himself  sought  to  act  with  the  armament 
•committed  to  him.  See  infra,  c.  49.  But  as  it  was  not  a  force  sent  for 
display,  but  for  service,  he  judeed  wrongly. 

*  Such  things  as  are^  Sfc![  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  sense  of  the  some- 
what obscure  words  xai  rd  —  SSvra,  with  which  may  be  compared  Plutarcb 
Vit.  Cat.  Min.  rri<rTiu>^  iriXpav  Mq,  As  to  the  sentiment^  it  is  similar  to  a 
well-known  diet  of  Tacitus. 

6  Thisy  indeed^  is  the  very  feeing,  Sfc.I  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  real 
sense  of. the  difficult  sentence  ^ttio  vvv  —  l^ieeBai,  which  foiled  botii 
Uobbes  and  Smith;  though  the  Scholiast  might  have  given  them  a  tol&^ 
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Whereas  it  behoves  yoir  not  to  be  elevated  at  such  disasters 
as  may  by  chance  befall  the  enemy,  but  to  feel  confidence  only 
in  accomplishing  the  designs  you  meditate  '^.  Nor  should  we 
imagine  diat  the  Lacedaemonians  consider  aught  else  but  how 
they  may  yet  even  now,  if  possible  by  foiling  us,  mitigate  the 
disgrace  ®  they  sustained,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  they  so 
highly  prize,  or  so  perpetually  apply  to,  as  obtaining  the  fame 
of  valour.  So  that  the  thing  to  be  laboured  at  by  us  is  (if 
we  be  wise)  not  the  supporting  of  barbarians  (such  as  the 
Egestseans  in  Sicily),  but  how  we  may  most  studiously  guard  ^ 


rable  insight  into  the  meaning.  The  sense  has  been  best  illustrated  by 
Goeller,  who,  after  observing  that  *6Trtp  is  to  be  referred  to  the  whole  of 
the  preceding ;  also  that  vapd  yvutfiriv  (for  wap'  IXirida)  belongs  to  the  Athe-' 
mans,  and  ain-tov,  governed  of  nipiyiyivfi<T^at,  to  the  Shoots,  and  that 
xp^c  denotes  compared  wUh,  gives  tne  following  paraphrase  of  the  whole 
context :  —  ^  Quse  a  nobis  longissime  distant,  omnes  admiramur,  quamdiu 
opinionis,  quam  homines  de  illorum  virtute  conceperunt,  nullum  specimen 
dederunt.  Id  (juod  et  in  Syracusams  eveniet,  at  vero  jam  in  vobis  evenit. 
Nam  initio  quidem  Spartanos  timuistis,  desperantes  victoriam,  posthac 
prseter  opinionem  vestram  victores  facti  elati  victoria  ampltora  concupiscer^ 
coepbse  vos  jam  videmus.  Itidem  Svracusani  nunc  vos  expavescunt ;  post- 
hac si  opum  vestrarum  specimen  dederitis,  victique  fueritts,  ut  ab  ex- 
peditione  tarn  temeraria  exspectari  debet,  non  sktis  habentes,  vos  ab  insula 
sua  propulsasse,  ultro  etiam  in  vestris  terris,  potentia  sua  cum  Pela- 
ponnesiorum  prsesidiis  juncta,  aggredientur." 

7  To  feel  confidence  only  in,  ^c]  Almost  all  translators  refer  r^c  ^lavoUtg 
to  the  Peloponnesians ;  but  on  the  sense  to  be  assigned  they  differ.  I  have 
always  thought  that  they  should  be  referred  to  the  Athemans  ;  and  my  opi- 
nion is  supported  by  that  of  Goeller,  who,  however,  translates,  '^anim 
poteniem,**  i.  e.  neque  nimis  foFtuna  secunda  elatum,  neque  adversa  animo 
Bimis  demisso.  If  such  be  the  true  view,  the  form  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  Horace  Od.  2,  10,-  concluding  with,  *' Rebus  angustis  animosus 
atque  Fortis  appare;  sapienter  idem  Contrahes  vento  nimium  secundo 
Turgida  vela.'*  And  such  may  probably  be  the  sense ;  but  there  seems  to 
be  reference  not  so  much  to  iTraipeff^ai  as  to  rd£  rvxa^ :  and  the  scope  of 
the  passage  seems  to  be,  to  point  out  whence  a  justly- founded  confidence 
should  arise,  namely,  on  obtaining  success  by  mastering  and  accomplishing 
well-planned  measures,  not  from  the  folly  and  bad  counsel  of  the  enemy  . 
So  1,  84.  (xp*))  vofii^etv  rdf  re  dtavola^  r&v  trkkag  irapatrXfjaiovQ  tlvai,  Kal 
rdi  irpoffKiVTOVvaQ  rvx^Q  ^^  X&yt^  duupBrdg,  'Ail  Bk  <i»c  'irpb^  lu  ^vXivofikvotg 
Toifg  ivavriovg  ipy<f»  irapa<rKivaZu>fi(da'  cat  ovk  i^  tKiivuv  w;  afiaprrj<rofikv<i*v 
^X^tv  hi  rdc  iXxidaCf  dXX'  wf  i7/i<tfV  airrHiv  d<r^Xioc  vpovoovfiivatv. 

ILparuv,  in  the  sense  of  mattering,  has  often  the  accusative ;  as  Aristopb. 
Av,  4^9.  Kpariiv  Tdvix^p6vm 

8  Mitigate  the  tHsgrace,]  Literally,  "  well  dispose ; "  for  there-  seems  to 
be  a  metaphor  taken  ftx>m  adjiuting  an  inconvenient  burden  on  the  back. 
Examples  I  shall  adduce  in  my  edition. 

»  But  how  we  mav,  4^cJ  Such  is  clearly  the  sense,  which  has  been  missed 
by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  The  one  they  assign  »  not  permitted  either  by  the 
verb  (which  is  in  the  middle  voice)  or  the  mun,  which  would  require  the 
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oturselves  ugainst  a  state  which  plots  our  ruin  by  means  of  an 
oligarchical  party. 

XIL  ^^  It  bdioves  us  also  to  remember  that  we  have  but 
lately  had  some  breathing  time  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of 
pestilence  and  war,  so  as  to  be  somewhat  recruited  ^  in  our  per- 
sons and  purses  \  But  these  it  is  surdy  but  just  ^  that  we  should 
expend  herey  for  ourselves,  and  not  upon  a  set  of  helpless  fugi- 
tives \  whose  advanti^  it  is  to  tell  specious  fidsehoods,  and 
who,  while  their  friends  bear  the  danger  (themselves  contri- 
buting naught  but  words),  are  found  either  if  they  should  suc- 
ceed, to  show  no  gratitude,  or  if  they  any  where  suffer  defeat, 
involve  their  friends  in  the  same  ruin.^ 


article.  Besides,  the  context  strongly  confirms  -the  «ense  above  assigned, 
which  is  supported  both  by  Portus  and  Goeiler.  The  HaU  in  -question  is 
lAtcedamon  ;  and  by  the  oti^arek^  is  meant  an  oUgarckical  party,  with  re- 
ference to  Alcibiades  and  his  partisans,  who  were  chiefly  persons  of  the 
higher  ranks,  who  were  always  suspected  of  hankering  after  oligarchy.  The 
connection  Alcibiades  had  been  anxious  to  form  with  Lacedasmon  strength* 
ened  the  suspicion.  And  that  the  imputation  of  Nidas  was  not  groundless 
appeared  from  subsequent  events. 

This  view  of  the  sense  is  well  supported  and  illustrated  by  Valcknaeroa 
Herod,  a,  17.  and  the  notes  of  Heilman  and  Goeiler  in  ioc. 

1  BecruUed.]  On  thb  sense  of  Xta^cua  I  have  treated  at  S,  49.,  and  I 
would  here  add  the  following  illustrations :  —  Soph.  Philoct.  frag.  s.  Kai  t6 
iro\i>  ii^  riic  v6<rov  Xtap^re  fiol.  Soph.  Aj«  61.  iirtiit)  rovdt  iXM^i|9cv  wovov. 
The  present  passive  is  imitated  by  Pausan.  7,  17,  I. 

«  Persont  ixnd  property .'\  i.  e.  men  and  money. 

3  Surely  buijutt.]  With  the  cTvai  commentators  are  not  a  little  per- 
plexed. Jbome  MSS.  omit  it,  and  some  editors  cancel  it.  But  as  it  is 
defended  by  almost  every  good  MS.  and  by  the  Scholiast,  that  is  certainly 
uncritical.  Goeiler  rightly  retains  it,  regarding  its  use  as  similar  to  that  oif 
Udiv  tlvai  i  and  Herman  compares  a  similar  passage  of  Demosthenes. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  the  true  reading  is  olfuu, 
sane,  tUique,  used  parenthetically,  as  at  4,  64.  iroXifAijeofuv,  ol/mi,  irap 
ivfity.  In  my  edition  I  shall  adduce  many  examples  of  a  sirailur  corruption. 
For  the. present,  the  following  may  suffice.  Orieen  C.  Cels.  p.  25.  Spenc. 
tUdc  yap  tlvai  iv  ry  ^vett  r&v  irpayfAdr^v  tXvau  where  should  be  read  olfiau 
Stob*  Serm.  542.  init.  8rav  H  Kai  ei^  rovro  dfuctfrai  (scil.  rif )  ewaviott  elvat 
Xpfieriov  toIqA^o^ujumC' 

*  Helpless  Jvgilives.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  reid,  though  not  the 
literal,  sense  of  dp^pwv  fvydSiov  imaovpiag  Stofuviav,  where  the  translators 
do  not  well  render  itofikvuty  *^  imploring  our  assistance."  The  argument 
(which  is,  that  these  persons  need  assistance,  but  can  return  none)  seems 
to  require  the  sense  above  adopted,  which  is  quite  as  agreeable  to  the  usu» 
loquemR* 

^  And  who,  while  their  friends,  frc.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  difficult 
passa^  Kai  Tip  rov  wiXac  tnvivvtft  ^-  Kvyaxo^eat,  which  the  commentators 
4n  vain  attempt  to  reduce  to  any  rules  of  regular  construction.  See  Goelles. 
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^  And  if  there  be  a  certain  person  ^  who^  ddighted  ^  his 
eppaintment  to  coimnand  (thcMigh  jret  too  young  for  supreme 
ruIeX  and  ^th  a  view  to  bis  own  private  interest,  ooimsels  the 
expedition,  that  iie  mtty  be  adnilvd  for  his  sumptuonsness  in 
borse-keeping  %  and  (considering  his  expensive  mode  of  iir-b 
wag%  may  maise  some  profit  by  liis  office;  softer  not  such 
a  one  to  display  bis  private  magnificence  at  the  danger  of  the 
slate)  burt  be  assured  diat^uch  persons  at  once  injure  the  pnbUc 
interests^  and  «ionsiime  their  private  fortune ;  aikl  in  short  that 
the  bosiness  is  a  most  arduous  one  %  and  not  such  a  one  as 
is  fit  for  a  yiounker  ^^  to  plan,  and  precipitately  execute. 

lindmi,  Dmdorf,  (md  Grower  e<fit  |wvflwroXI<yai,  which  I  have  followed  in 
tite  ▼ersion.  Yet»  as  ihe  word  is  siq^poited  by  no  one  MS.,  I  am  nclined 
to  think  that  KvvaTr6\«rdai,  the  old  readings  is  the  true  one ;  and  it  may  be 
tolerated,  if  for  roi^c  ^ttXovc  we  read  rdtg  0iXo7c>  a  milder  emendation  than 
which  cannot  be  imagined.    Ceftunly  such  a  reading  is  more  Tbocydidean* 

fi  Jnd  if  there  be  a  ceriam  person,  ^.]  Meaning  Alcibiades :  a  most 
delicate  and  dignified  way  of  avoiding  personality,  at  least  in  words,  and 
whix;fa  is  imitated  by  Appuo,  i,  ffBO,  71 .  ct  ^  dpa  ric,  &c.  meaning  C.Len- 
tulus. 

7  That  he  may  6e  admired  for,  4'<?«]  So  expenstre  was  the  keeping  of 
horses  in  Athens,  and  indeed  most  parts  of  Greece,  that  it  was  a  proof  of 
viefaes,  and  was  thought  to  show  the  wealth,  and  therefore  ^ntility,  of  any 
<ine'8  ancestors.  S^  Find.  Isthm.  4,  21-25.  Thus  Herodotus  6,  35.,  to 
«how  the  nobility  of  the  ancestry  of  Mi}tiades,says  he  was  descended  o6c^ 
Atrb  iTnrorpSifMv.  which  passage  is  imitated  by  Philostratus  Vit.^  Apoll.p.  244. 
ffv  dk  6  likv  itnroTpd^if  xal  vrpccrrjytKov  vaTp6s,  How  expensire  this  was, 
appears  from Pind.  Isthm.  4,49.  where  see  the  Schol.;  as  also  from  Soidas 
in  daKvofuvoi,  and  especially  iEschyl.  Prom.  47S.  if^'  &pfiar  ijyavov  ^iKtjvioviQ 
•'Iinrovc,  iy«Xfta  t^c  vmpvXovTov  x^t^VQ'  where  see  Dr.  Blomfield.  Aristot. 
Polit.  6,  7.  at  di  'nnrorpo^iai  r&v  ficucpde  oifffiac  Ktxrrifikvbtv  thiv,  Demosth. 
•de  Coron.  §  40.  luydg  xai  \afnrp6c  ivTrorpSipo^,  See  also  Pausan.  6,  10,  2, 
and  11,  5.  9, 8, 1.  Issms,  p.  S5.  Lycurg.  C.  Leocr.  p.  167.  Hence  may  be 
explained  the  latent  sense  of  the  mytholosical  fiction  of  Diomede's  mtn^eU' 
ing  horses.  Indeed,  the  very  same  metaphor  is  common  with  us.  Hence, 
too,  may  be  understood  the  force  of  ol  iTrirotSrat  in  Herod.  5,  77, 12.  a 
•name  given,  he  ^ys,  to  the  opulent  Chalcidseans,  but  which  is  also  appOed 
to  Atreus  (famed  for  his  riches.  See  Thucyd.  1,  9.)  by  Eurip.  Orest.  99S. 
From  Herodotus  is  illustrated  anHl-imderstood  passage  of  Plutarch  Per.  25. 
where  these  Chalcidfean  liriro^STai  are  mentioned. 

•  £jrpennve  viode  of  Rvmg.]  The  most  ample  illustration  of  this  will  be 
found  in  a  highly  curious  passage,  Athen.  p.  534.,  too  long  for  me  to  insert. 

9  That  the  business  is  a  most  arduous  ofie,]  So  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  409, 21  • 
tb  fUv  vpayfui  fuya.  JSschyl.  Eum-  473#  rb  irpayfia  fttX^ov,  tl  rtg  oUrai  rSh 
TiporbQ  •^ucdittv, 

>o  A  younker,]  Such  is  the  most  exact  sense  of  vccurlp^ :  for  in  either 
word  the  comparative  sense  is  lost,  and  as  the  English  adjective  has 
become  a  substantive,  so  the  Gfreek  one  is  very  little  different  from  it. 

The  whole  passage  is  well  paraphrased  by  Mitford  thus  :  "If  there  is 
among  you  a  young  man,  bom  to  great  wealth  and  splendid  situation^ 
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XIII.  "  I  cannot,  however,  but  fear  the  persons  ^  whom  I 
now  see  there  sitting  as  advocates  and  abettors  ^  to  this  man  I 
and  I  do,  on  the  other  hand,  exhort  the  elderly  (if  any  sit  by 
such),  not  to  be  ashamed  to  speak  their  minds  freely,  nor  to 
suppose  that  they  will  be  accounted  cowards,  if  they  vote 
against  the  war ;  I  exhort  them  (I  say)  not  (as  those  do)  to  be 
so  extravagantly  enamoured  of  what  is  absent  and  foreign  ^  ; 
knowing,  as  they  must,  that  very  few  affairs  prosper  by  pas- 
sionate or  sanguine  counsels ;  by  forethought  very  many ;  but 
rather,  in  behalf  of  their  country  (whieh  is  now  hazarding  the 
greatest  danger  it  hath  yet  encountered  '*),  to  give  their  vote  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  decree  ^  that  the  Siceliots,  keeping  to 
their  present  limits  (by  us  not  objected  to),  with  free  naviga- 
tion along  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  across  the  Sici- 
lian sea,  as  they  enjoy  their  own  territories,  so  may  they  settle 
their  differences  *  amongst  themselves.'  To  the  Egestseans  in 
particular  to  return  this  answer:  *  That  since  they  at  first  ^ 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Selinuntians  without  communication 


whose  passion  for  distinction  lias,  nevertheless,  led  him  far  to  exceed  in 
magnificence,  both  what  suited  his  means  and  what  became  his  situation ; 
if  he  is  now  appointed  to  a  command  above  his  years,  but  with  which,  at 
his  years  especially,  a  man  is  likely  to  be  delighted ;  above  all,  if  repairs  are 
wanting  to  a  wasted  fortune,  which  may  make  such  a  command  desirable  to 
him,  though  ruinous  to  bis  country,  it  behoves  you  to  beware  how  you. 
accede  to  the  advice  of  such  a  counsellor." 

1  /  cannot,  however,  but  fear  the  persoru,  ^'c]  The  passage  is  closely  imi- 
tated by  ^schin.  p.  16,35.  6pw  dk  vrSWove  fUv  r&v  vnariptav  vpom<rrtjK6Tac 
^pbs  Ttfi  duca<rrfiplti»,  k,  r.  X.  See  also  Plutarch  Nlc.  11.  and  Liban.  Orat. 
5SS.  B. 

2  Advocates  and  abettors.]  Such  is  the  full  sense  of  irapaKfkevaro^e  (ren- 
dered by  Goeller  ** creatures**),  a  word  which  I  have  nowhere  else  met 
with,  except  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  195. 

5  Extravagantly  enamoured  of,  S^c.\  Ooeller  aptly  compares  Pind.  Py  th. 
3,35,19.  oKKa  rot  {foaro  rtjv  AirUvTiav,  o\a  Kai  iroXXot  nd^ov.  and  Eurip. 
Hippol.  184.  To  wnich  may  be  added  Pind.  Nem.  3, 52.  and  Theopompus 
ap.  iEIian  261.  A.  Plutarch  Pericl.  20.  2oc«Xfoc  6  Bvaipiag  llKtivoi  xai  5v<r- 
TTOTfiot  tputQ,  The  word  BvtrkpiaQ  is  also  used  by  Xenophon,  Lucian,  Dio 
Cass.,  and  especially  Theocritus. 

♦  Hazarding  the  greatest,  4"^.]  So  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  398. 37.  fUyujrov 
ij^ti  Kivdwov  avappiyl/avrt^. 

5  Settle  their  differences,]  A  rare  use  of  Kvfj^ipiv^oi,  but  occurring  in 
Dio  Cass. 

^  Atjirst.}  Here  I  read,  with  Levesque  and  Bekker,  r6  irp&rov.  Indeed, 
I  had  myself  fallen  upon  the  same  conjecture  very  many  vears  ago ;  and  I 
can  confirm  it  from  Livy  4,24.  Negata  Vegentibus  auxilia,  jussosque  sua 
consflio  belhim  initum  suts  virions  exequi. 
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with  the  Athenians,  so  may  they  without  their  interference 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion.'  Also  to  decree  for  the  future  to 
make  no  alliances  (as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do)  with 
such  as,  when  suffering  adversity,  we  are  bound  to  assist,  but 
from  whom  we  can  derive  no  benefit,  when  we  ourselves  stand 
in  need  of  it. 

XIV.  "  And  you,  O  President^  (if  you  think  it  your  duty 
to  take  care  of  the  state,  and  would  be  a  good  citizen),  put  the 
matter  to  vote,  and  let  the  Athenians  again  speak  their  minds* 
And  consider,  (if  you  feel  loth  to  put  the  question  again  to- 
vote)  that  to  go  counter  to  ^  the  law,  can  incur  no  censure, 
when  done  with  so  many  witnesses  and  approvers,  but  that  you 
may  thus  act  the  part  of  a  physician  to  your  country,  suffering 
under  evil  counsel^ ;  ever  remembering  that  the  duty  of  a  good 
governor  is  this,  to  benefit  his  country  to  the  utmost  extent, 
or,  at  least,  not  (as  far  as  in  him  lies)  to  be  the  means  of 
injuring  it"  * 

XV.  Thus  spoke  Nicias :  as  to  the  Athenians  that  then 
came  forward,  the  greats  part  counseled  that  the  expedition 
should  proceed,  and  that  the  decree  should  not  be  recalled, 
though  some  were  of  the  contrary  opinion.  But  he  who  most, 
earnestly  pressed  the  expedition  was  Alcibiades  son  of  Cliniasi 
and  that  both  from  a  wish  to  oppose  Nicias,  being  otherwise 


I  President.]  i.  e.  the  Prytanis  Epbtates. 

«  €fc  coimier,ic.]  And  yet  by  5^36,  it  appears  that  the  Prytanis  had 
that  power. 

3  Act  the  part  4>f  a  phtfiician,  ^-c.l  A  metaphor  taken  from  a  physician 
eaUed  in  to  a  person  who  has  suffered  from  some  deleterious  food  or  drink. 
I  would  compare  Eurip.  Orest.  903.  Onosand.  96.  &9Wip  ydp  dya^oy 
tarpovy  K,  r.  X.  Eurip.  Suppl.  2S5,  oihot  ducaarfjv  ^  f2X<(/ci7v  k\iSiv  Kwc&Vy 
<iXX'  «c  iarpbv  rdv^y  4va^,  d^iy/it^a.  Pind.  Pyth.  4, 480.  'E<r<ri  S'  larrup  Irrt^ 
Katp6raT0C,  Uaidv  ri  aoi  ruij.  ipiSuoq,  Xpi^  fiaXoKdv  x^P^  vpoctSOO^oyra  TptofAov 
HkxiOQ  dfifitroXiiv.  'Pf^cov  fUv  ydp  irdXiv  aiiaai  nal  d^avporkpoiQ*  dXK'  itri 
X«tfpac  av^ie  iffoai  Svffirayii  ^r)  ylviraiy  llatrivac  BJ  fii^  dtbg  aytfiSviav^ 
Kv€tpvarijp  yiviirai.      Eurip«  Flioen.   907.  ir6\u   wapaffxtiv  ^^fiaxov  a*»- 

4  To  benefit^  4^.]  Coray  thinks  there  is  here  another  medical  metaphor 
taken  from  a  medical  adage;  as  in  Hippocrates  Epidero.  l.  sect.  2.  p.  662. 
dmuiv  wtpi  Td  voveriuara  dvo,  inl^ikUiv  ^  /i»)  i3Xdirrwv.  I  would  compara 
Eurip.  ap.  Aristoph.  Ran.  1428.  ^urd  iroXimv,  htn-tc  ^«A£tv  xdrpay  Bpadiff 
vi^muj  fiAXa  ^k  yt  PKkwniv  rax^ 
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of  a  di£B»*ent  political  party,  and  being  calumnioudy  glanced 
at  by  him,  and  especially  from  his  desire  of  the  command,  and 
bis  hope  thereby  to  subdue  Sicily  and  Carthage,  and  also,  if 
successful,  to  promote  his  private  advantage,  both  in'  fortune 
and  fame.  For  being  held  in  honour  by  the  citizens,  he  lived 
at  a  greater  expense  than  his  means  would  afford  ^  both  in  re- 
spect of  horsekeeping,  and  other  expensive  modes  of  life  ^ ; 
which,  indeed,  afterwards  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  down- 
fidl  of  the  Athenian  state.  For  the  bulk  of  the  people,  alarmed 
at  his  greatness,  and  his  deviation  from  custom,  in  respect  to 
his  personal  habits,  and  the  disposition  he  evinced  in  every 
thing  which  he  undertook,  became  hostile  to  him,  as  aiming 
at  tyranny ;  and  though  he  conducted  public  aflairs  with  suf- 
ficient ability,  yet  each  privately  displeased  at  his  habits  of  life, 
and  therefore  committing  the  conduct  of  afiairs  to  others,  not 
long  after  brought  the  state  to  ruin. 

However,  on  thb  occasion,  lie  advanced,  and  counselled  the 
Athaaians  to  the  following  effect. 

XVI.  "  Yes  —  Athenians,  to  me  rather  than  to  others  the 
command,  of  right,  belongs  ^ ;  (for  with  this  point  I  must  needs 
commence,  since  here  ^  I  have  been  especially  assailed  by  Ni- 
cias)  and  withal  I  think  myself  worthy  of  the  trust^  For  as 
to  the  matters  concerning  which  I  am  so  loudly  censured  % 


*  He  Ihed  at  a  areater  txpente  ikan,  4rc.]  Or,  **  he  had  more  wants 
than  ability  to  satisfy  them."     Kard  here  denotes  comparison. 

fi  Oiher  ejepentive  modes.]  What  these  were  will  abundantly  appear 
from  the  interesting  passage  of  Athenaeus  referred  to  supra,  c.  1 S.,  wnich 
passage  also  is  the  bc»t  commentary  on  the  wapavouia  ivmt  after. 

>  To  me,  ^c,  of  right  behngs.'^  This  passage,  uoeller  remarks,  is  imi- 
tated  by  Aristid.  5, 651.    To  which  may  be  added  Dio  Cass.  452, 16. 

«  Here.]  Ty^c  roust  be  supplied,  which  is  expressed  ia  a  kindred  passage 
of  Herod.  6, 69.  ry^c  <tcv  fi^kivra  icardwrovrtu  oi  ix^poL 

»  /  think  myself  worthy  of  the  trust.]  .This  passage  seems  to  have  beenia 
the  mind  of  Plato  Alcio.  1 .  p.  7.  riyy,  iAv  ddrrov  tic  tov  'A^rjvaUav  i^fiov 
wapiX^^waptk^w  MtlKaffBai  'A^tivaloiQ  6ri  a^og  tl  rtfiaadai. 

4  Censured,'^  I  entirely  agree  Mrith  Duker  and  others  that  l'tr4£6riTOQ  is 
the  true  readmg,  and  ;the  sense  mate  audio.  Yet  ivtSotiroc  is  so  very  rare 
A  word  that  some  examples  are  necessary,  which,  as  the  commentators 
have  not  adduced,  the  following  may  be  acceptable :  —  Dio  Cass.  p.  375, 1  Ss 
450, 77.  965, 5.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dio  Cass,  here  so  read.  Hence 
may  be  emended  Hesych.  'EinCWroc*  Xcioc  6fiaK6t.  where  I  would  read  'Eir^ 
turo^  twi^ijroc.  the  word,  it  should  seen,  being  omitted  per  honuste- 
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they  are  an  occasion  of  glory  both  to  mjr  acestort  and  to  my«- 
self,  and  are,  moreover,  advantageous  to  my  country.  For  by 
the  magnificelice  of  my  visits  to  the  solemnities  ^  of  CHympia, 
the  Greeks  have  rated  our  state  ^  beyond  its  power,  and  ima* 
gined  it  greater  than  it  was;  though  they  had  before  expected 
it  had  been  warred  down.^  Wherefore  ^  I  sent  ^  into  the  sta*- 
dium  seven  chariots  (such  as  no  private  person  ^^  had  before 
do»e),  and  I  obtained  the  j£rs^  second^  and  fourth  prizes,  and  in 
all  other  respects  the  figure  I  maintained  was  such  as  not  to 
disparage  the  splendour  of  my  victory.^^  Now,  as  things  of  this 
kind,  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  Greece,  reflect  honour  ^\  so 


leuton.  Thftt  itritiOTo^  was  used  for  l7rit6fiTOQ  by  the  Ionic  and  antient 
writers,  is  plain  from  a  passage  of  Anacreon  ap.  Eustath.  cited  by  Duker. 

Bauer  here  aptly  compares  Terent.  Adelpn.  Proleg. :  '*  Quod  malediC' 
turn  vehemens  Illi  existimaot,  Eam  ille  laudem  sibi  maximam  putat." 

^  VisUs  to  the  tolemnities,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  best  representation  of 
dfupia,  which  denotes  the  action  of  a  ^tiapht:  a  name  given  to  one  who 
was  sent  to  consult  an  oracle,  or,  in  a  general  way,  one  who  attended  at 
any  of  the  great  solemn  festivals  of  Greece,  as  sent  from  some  state.  Now, 
1  believe,  none  were  allowed  to  ofier  themselves  as  candidates  for  any  of 
the  prizes,  without  the  consent  of  their  own  state ;  on  obtaining  which, 
they  were,  in  some  measure,  sent  out  by  it,  and  therefore  diutpoi, 

^  Rated  our  state,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  full  sense  of  the  words 
vTvkp  ivvafiiv  —  lv6fii(fav,  in  whieh  there  is  a  blending  of  two  phrases. 
Much  to  the  present  purpose  is  the  following  passage  of  Dio  Chrys.  Orat. 
31.  Tovra  ttXovtov  ifi^ivti  xal  fityaXoyj/vxiav,  oh  y^p  fiovov  KSfffiov  ^ipei  t6 
rocovrov,  aXXd  kuI  ri)v  firj^v  riJQ  iroXsutc  iiridtiKwtn  Kal  rb  fj^OQ,  See  also 
Isocr.  de  Bigis,  §  14.  p.  615. 

^  Had  been  warred  down^  Hobbes  and  Smith,  without  any  reason  or 
authority,  assign  an  active  sense  to  Karair^iroKiiLrie^au 

8  Wherefore.}  i.  e.  to  the  end  that  they  may  suppose  it  to  be  greater  than 
it  is. 

9  Sent,}  Literally,  tent  down;  for  the  stadium  was  somewhat  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  country,  in  order  to  give  the  spectators  in  the 
raised  seats  a  better  view.  So  Dio  Cass.  985,  71.  t)vioxoi  rd  Upfiara  tifHc 
Ko^rJKav,  Pausan.  6, 2,  Ka^vjnev  lirl  bySfiari  roTi  Ori€aiiM»v  btifiov  rb  Upfia, 
Herod.  5, 22,  7.  Karatdvroi  i-jr  ahrb  roDro  (scil.  oiBiktveiv  kv  0\u^?r/y,  Hont 
II.  ^.  132.  ZutovQ  ^  Iv  ilvTjffi  ro^/cre  pAOvbxovQ  iirrrov^, 

>o  ITo  private  person.]  Kings,  such  as  Geto,  Hiero,  and  some  Macedo- 
nian monarchs,  nad  possibly  sent  more.  Mitford,  therefore,  is  wrong  la 
making  Alcibiades  say :  ^  Ibave  shown  that  an  individual  of  Athens  could 
yet  outdo  what  any  prince  or.  state  had  ever  done," 

1 1  ne  figure  I  maintained  was,  ^c.}  Among  other  instances  of  his 
magnificence  on  that  occasion,  Athenaeus  (cited  by  Duker)  tells  us  that  he 
sacrificed  to  the  Olympian  Jove,  and  feasted  the  whole  assemblage. 

»«  Things  of  this  kind,  by  the  laws,  ^c]  So  Herod.  6,70.  AXKart  Aaxtbat^ 
ftovioim  fTvxyd  ipyourl  re  xai  yvwfiytfi  d'rroXauirpvvBiit,  iv  bk  St)  Kai 'OXvfnriaba 
a^i  AveMfjuvog  re^piVirw  Trpoai^aXt,  Pind.  Pyth.  2^  55,  *Iir7rorpo0iat  re  vojau' 
^a»V,  'Ev  TLavfXXdvfiw  vojttft^ 
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also  by  the  thing  done  there  is  created  a  notion  of  power  ^^  in 
the  country  of  the  doer.  And  again,  as  to  such  other  things 
in  the  city  wherein  I  display  magnificence,  whether  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  spectacles  '%  or  in  any  other  respect,  these  may  (as 
it  is  natural)  excite  envy  in  the  citizens,  but  to  foreigners  they 
suggest  a  notion  of  power. 

."  And  surely  not  unuseful  is  this  ^vfildJbUy^^  and  extrava- 
gance,' for  a  person,  at  his  own  expeiise,  to  benefit  not  himself 
only,  but  also  the  state.  Nor,  truly,  is  it  unjust  that  such  a 
one,  carrying  himself  loftily  on  his  own  merit,  should  not  put 
himself  on  a  level  with  others  '^,  since  likewise,  should  he  fall 
into  adversity^  he  will  communicate  none  of  his  misfortunes  to 
any  oneJ^     But  as,  when  in  calamity,  we  are  not  even  civilly 


»»  By  the  thing  done  there  it,  ^-c]  So  Find.  Pyth.  9,  25—30.  TovtAch: 
jjv  /3a<TiX€^c>  '^  'QKfavov  ykvo^  Hp^€  ^tvrtpo^'  ov  v6tm  UivBov  xXttwaic  Iv 
VTvxaic,  Nate  th^pav^iloa  litivnov  XI^h  Kpfiotc'  Irwcrfv.  Hence  may  be 
emended  Liban.  Orat.  675.  A.  koX  iCj  Xkytiv  apftariMtv  nXy^og^  Kal  fitydXag 
vrrkp  vfiuv  'OXvfjtiriaqt  ^aTravac,  &^'  ^  SoKav  vfttXg  tig  r6pov  hxvog  ItrxyKart, 
where,  for  «/c  tovov,  I  conjecture  ir<5vv,  which  will  thus  answer  to  the  U 
rov  dputfiivov  of  the  present  passage.    The  dg  arose  from  the  ug  preceding. 

»4  Exhibition  of  spectacles^  Or,  **  by  the  voluntary  supply  of  eicpenees  to 
ihe  spectacles  at  public  festivals."  1'he  person  who  supplied  the  expense 
was  called  the  x^9r<^c-  See  Boechk.  Staateh.  d.  4th.  t.  1.  p.  484., referred 
to  by  Goeller.  To  such  a  degree,  it  ma^  be  added,  was  this  carried,  that 
sometimes  the  Choragus  reduced  himself  to  utter  poverty.  So  Antipho  ap. 
Athen.  lOJ.  F.  xopnybg  y  alpt^ug  *lftdria  Kai  Kpvaa  wapaax^^  ^f  X^PVf 
pdxog  ^ptX, 

1^  Kot  unuseful  is  this  wUdfoUi/,]  i.  e.  what  you  call  folly ;  here  glancing 
at  Nicias. 

As  the  reading  i)^  avoia^  though  the  true  one,  is  very  defective  in  MS. 
authority,  it  mav  be  worthy  of  remark  that  such  was  read  by  Procopius, 
who  at  537,  SO.  has  (by  imitation)  axpri^roQ  dvoia  Kal  frpoirtrttg. 

1^  Nor  is  it  unjust  that  such  a  one  should  not  put  hinueff,]  But  rather 
claim  superiority.  On  this  sense  of  fir^  Iffog  cTvac,  see  note  on  1 ,  132.  On  the 
sentiment  I  woiud  compare  a  passage  in  Alexis  ap.  Athen.  224.  F. 

>7  Since,  likewise,  should  he  fall,  4rc.]  Hohbes  renders :  **  he  should  not 
find  any  man  that  would  share  with  him  in  his  calamity."  But  that  version 
is  neither  agreeable  to  the  words  of  the  original,  nor,  indeed,  to  the  sense  of 
the  author.  The  argument  is,  that  **  as  he  does  not  communicate  to  others 
any  portion  of  his  calamity,  they  have  no  ri^ht  to  share  in  his  prosperity ; " 
and  the  envy  (just  before  mentioned)  implies  a  wish  to  have  some  portion 
of  the  ffood  of  the  envied. 

With  respect  to  the  phraseology,  it  would  seem  that  the  o  at  ^  KaKug 
wp6e<nitv  has  no  place :  but,  in  fact,  this  is  only  substituting  a  gnome  ^ene^ 
raUs  in  place  of  the  particular  position  here  meant  Upbg  oiHva  is  for 
oifdtvi,  which  is  the  usual  syntax. 
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saluted  ^^9  let  men  in  like  manner  endtkre  to  be  looked  down 
upon  by  the  prosperous ;  or  else,  after  giving  what  is  just  and 
equal,  let  them  claim  the  like  in  return.  ^^  Well,  indeed,  I 
khow  that  such  persons,  and  all  who  in  the  lustre  of  any  en- 
dowment surpass  others,  must,  during  their  lives,  be  objects  o^ 
spleen,  especially  to  their  equals,  and  in  the  next  place  those 
With  whom  they  hold  intercourse,  but  to  after  generations  they 
leave  an  ambition  of  claiming  kindred,  even  where  none  exist- 
ed ;  and  to  the  country  they  have  belonged  to,  a  glorying  in 
therii  as  no  aliens  or  offenders,  but  as  their  own  countrymen, 
and  such  as  achieved  what  was  glorious  and  honourable.^ 

"  Such,  then,  being  the  objects  of  my  ambition,  and  fbr 
which,  in  my  private  capacity,  I  am  celebrated ;  consider  now 
whether  I  am  inferior  to  any  one^*  in  managing  public  afiairs. 
Thus,  for  instance  ^\  having  brought  together  ^',  without  any 


'^  jpui  at  when  in  calamity,  SfcJ]  Here  may  be  adduced  a  passage  of  He- 
rodtan,  of  equal  truth  and  felicity  of  expression,  7,  3,  11.  rd  ydp  rdv  £^- 
Batfiovitv  BoKo{>pru)v  ^  irXovtriufv  vrahfiara  irpbc  ruiv  oj^utv  oi)  fjiSvov  AfitXtl'- 
'rai,  AXXd,  rivac  rutv  KatcoifduiV  nai  tpavXtov  le^'  8r€  Kai  iif^paivH,  ^6vtft  rwv 
KpHrroywv  icai  iifTvxovvTUiv. 

|9  Or  else,  after  giving  what  is,  ^c]  The  argument  (which  is  well 
pointed  out  by  the  ^holiast)  is  of  the  same  sort  as  at  2,  64.  **  but  most 
unjustly,  unless,  too,  when  you  chance  to  attain  any  unlooked-for  proS' 
pcrity,  you  likewise  ascribe  it  to  me." 

«>  Well,  indecdy  I  know  that  such  persons^  ^-c]  This  is  one  araone  the 
many  eternal,  but  mournful,  truths  in  this  jcr^^itf  etc  &^U  such  as  the  histo- 
rian experienced  in  his  own  case,  and,  perhaps,  wrote  with  a  sigh.  The 
disgraced  exile  of  twenty  years  was  afterwards  one  of  the  very  greatest 
boasts  of  that  country  which  had  cast  him  forth  "  as  a  broken  vessel." 

« •  Consider  noto  whether  lam  inferior  to  any  one,]  Hobbes  renders,  **  con- 
sider whether  I  administer  the  public  the  worse  for  it  or  not."  But  sense 
would  require  x^''P^^  ^*  •  whereas  rov  (for  rivos)  yields  a  better  sense. 
Here,  of  course,  he  means  Nicias,  Now,  it  was  01  consequence  to  establish 
this  point  (namely,  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  Nicias),  in  order  to  justify  his 
appomtment  to  the  command. 

««  Thus,  for  instance.]    On  this  sense  of  vAp  see  Hoogev.  de  Partic. 

«3  Having  brought  together,]  The  translators  and  commentators  take 
Kvttrnoai  to  mean  **  having  reconciled."  But  that,  besides  being  a  rare  sense 
of  the  word,  is  so  far  from  being  here  required,  as  Bauer  says,  that  it  is  m- 
apposite  ;  for  what  could  danger  and  expense  have  to  do  with  reconciling  ? 
Besides,  Argos,  the  principal  state  of  Peloponnesus,  never  was  at  war  with 
Athens,  so  that  there  could  be  no  reconciliation.  The  word  has  reference 
partly  to  the  bringing  together  the  states  in  question,  in  one  common 
alliance,  and  partly  to  the  bringing  together  their  military  quotas.  This 
view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  Isocrates  de  Bigis,  §  6,  p.  608.  tAq  fit~ 
yitrraQ  iroktiQ  rwv  iv  UtXoTrowtj<Ttft  AaKcdaifiovluyv  fiiv  «i7rlffrt/«v,  vfiZv  ^k 
ffv/i/iaxovf  l7ro(rj<T€V,  Herod,  6,  74.  d-rriKSfievoQ  Ig  rrjv  'ApMdlriv,  vfutnpA 
Inpfjffcrt  irfdyfiara,  avvlarac  roi>c  'ApKddai  i^i  r^  Sw^pry.     The  whole  pB8- 
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great  danger  or  es^pense  to  you,  some  of  the  most  potent  states 
of  Peloponnesus,  I,  in  one  day  at  Mantinsea,  brought  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  the  necessity  of  fighting  for  their  all.  Whence 
it.  has  arisen  that,  though  victorious  in  the  contest,  they  do  not 
to  this  day  feel  entire  confidence  in  themselves. 

.XVII.  "  Now  these  affairs  *  my  yattth  and  madfolfy*  (which 
is  thought  to  aim  at  what  is  naturally  unsuitable  to  my  years) 
transacted  with  the  most  powerful  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
by  the  use  of  suitable  arguments,  and  persuasions  which  con- 
ciliated confidence  to  my  *  frantic  impetuosity.'  ^  Fear  it  not, 
then,  on  the  present  occasion  — but,  while/am  in  the.flower  of 
youth  and  Jblli/  ^,  and  Nicias  continues  to  be  esteemed  JoT" 


sage  is  imitated  by  Plutarch  Demosth.  20.  iv  fiipfi  fiiKpt^  fiiag  riftlpacrbv 
vtrkp  r^c  riytfwviag  Kai  tov  ffotfiaroc  avappi^ai  kivSvvov  dvayxaa^itg,  jc.  r.  X. 

»  My  youth  and  mad  folly,  <J-r.]  Such  seems  the  best  representation  of 
the  Y^ry  obscure  and  difficult  words  of  the  original,  on  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  positively.  See  the  Scholiast.  The  words  "  my  youth  and 
imad  folly  "  are  ironical ;  q.  d.  what  you  call  youth  and  madness.  So  Soph. 
Antiq.  95.  'AXX'  la  fit  koX  t^v  ii  ifiov  Sva^ovXiav.  (Ed,  Tyr.  397.  <iAX'  lydi 
liokwVf  6  fjujoiv  dSutg,  Oidivovi,  Sirav<rd  viv,  1  Corinth.  1,  24.  But  r^c  f^opiag 
vov  KijoCy^arog  dvexf^^^^ov  rrjg  d^powviig. 

In  tne  interpretation  of  the  words  vapd  ^vmv  BoKovvra  cTvat,  1  have  been 

fiided  by  the  opinion  of  Goeller,  who  has  here  an  elaborate  annotation, 
et  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast  be 
not  truer,  as  it  is  certainly  more  simple  and  natural ;  q.  d.  **  this  mv  youth- 
ful  folly  which  is  thought,  forsooth,  by  Nicias,  so  unnatural !  '    Thus 

'there  will  be  irony  in  the  words,  a  weapon  often  employed  in  the  course  of 

.this  oration.    Goeller  has  rightly  remarked  that  wfilXritrf  is  for  dtfiiXri<ra<fa 

liirpa^a. 

Of  the  words  6pyy  vimiv  7r€ipa<rxofiivri  (which  are,  strangely  enough, 
omitted  by  Goeller  in  his  version  of  the  |)assage)  it  is  difficult  to  determme 
the  sense,  so  diverse  are  the  significations  of  the  terms.  That  above 
assipied  seems  the  most  probable.  As  to  the  versions  of  Hobbes  and 
Smith,  they  are  alike  inconsistent  with  the  words  of  the  oriinnal.  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  this,  that  '*  by  the  use  of  the  aptest 
arguments,  and  the  most  subtle  persuasions,  he  gained  confidence  to  his 
representations,  and  thus  showed  (what  smne  would  not  believe)  that  there 
was  "  method  in  his  madness.*'  Thus  6pyf  will  be  ironical,  as  avota,  just 
before. 

As  to  the  words  /cat  vwv  — airn)v,  I  have  (afler  Goeller)  adopted  the  mas- 
terly conjecture  of  Bekker,  who,  by  the  slight  alteration  of  v(ipo€n<r^e  for 
wi^ria^aif  and  the  substitution  of  a  period  for  a  comma,  has  restored  the 

.true  sense  of  the  passage. 

•  While  I  am  in  the  flotoer  of  youth  and  folly.]     Such  is,  I  conceive,  the 

;true  sense  of  <iXX'  Jiutg  iyut  re  trt  dKfia^ta  fitr  ai/rijc,  of  which  Goeller  has 
mistaken  the  meaning.  'AKftdi^itt  fur  aifrijg  is  a  sort  of  Hendiadys ;  aKfid2^u 
having  reference  to  the  preceding  veSrtjCf  and  far  airfie  to  dvoia,  which 

•is  the  same  as  6pyy,    The  whole  of  this  and  the  preceding  sentence  is  well 
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tunate^,  make  free  use  of*  what  is  serviceable  in  either  of 
us. 

"  And  as  to  this  expedition  to  Sicily ;  alter  not  your  -deter- 
mination, as  if  it  were  going  against  a  formidable  power.  For 
the  cities  ^ere  indeed  swarm  ^  with  a  multitudinous,  but 
heterogeneous  %  population,  and  thus  easily  admit  changes  of 
polity,  and  readily  adopt  new  forms  of  government."^    And  on 


paraphrased  by  Mitford  thus: — "Glory,  I  will  own,  I  ardently  desire; 
but  now  hare  I  sought  to  acquire  it,  and  what  has  been  my  success?  Have 
I  promoted  rash  enterprise  ?  Have  I  been  forward,  as  it  is  said  youth  is 
apt  to  be,  to  engage  the  commonwealth,  wildly  and  without  foresight,  in 
hazardous  war  ?  Or  was  it  I  who,  by  negotiation,  without  either  danger  or 
expense  to  yourselves,  brought  all  Peloponnesus  to  fight  your  battles  for 
you  a^inst  Lacedemon,  and  reduced  that  long  dreaded  rival  state  to  risk 
Its  existence  at  Mantinsea,  in  arms  against  its  own  antient  allies  ?  If  such 
have  been  my  services,  on  first  entering  upon  public  business,  you  need  not, 
I  hope,  fear  but  my  greater  experience  will  now  be  advantageous  to 
you. 

3  And  Niciai  continues  to  be  esteemed  fortunate.']  Here  we  have  saKaara. 
Nicias  had,  indeed,  been  successful ;  but  Alcibiades  will  only  allow  him  to 
be  lucky.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  Mitford  has  fallen  into  a  great  error^ 
in  his  paraphrase  of  |)art  of  this  speech,  by  making  Alcibiades  frankly  and 
amply  acknowledge  the  merits  of  Nicias. 

On  this  passage  I  would  compare  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  5,  4.  'Eyw  nai  ^rpa- 
Tfiytf  Siairterii  irdvra  iifTvxri<favTiy  oloc  ctv  r\v  'AStip^aiotg  <rrparijyic  Noriac, 
fffn^tic  U  Sciec\iac*  ^  oiog  Sof  fyf  ant^povkonpog  Stifmyutybg  K\la>v,  iiraviX^wf 
iC  'Afi^iTrSKtdti, 

*  Make  free  use  of.]  The  <iiro  in  iLiroxphean^t  is  intensive.  So 
Joseph.  672,  10.  ry  ^po^fiUf  rot)  vrXii^ovg  Avoxpvoao^ai,  Appian>  S,  69. 
Ki\ev6vT(av  vvv  fiiv  diroxp'fioavBfai  rov  orparov  ry  trpo^vfii^. 

»  Sivamt.]  This  seems  to  be  the  closest  version  of  voXvavdpownv,  The 
verb  is  of  veiy  rare  occurrence ;  though  I  have  met  with  it  in  Dio  Cass. 
752,  29.  and  Joseph.  829. 

«  Heterogeneous,]  SvfifiiKToiQ  has  the  sense  of  iiiyaoi :  as  Eurip.  Bacch. 
18.  fiiydeiv  "^XXrin  pap€dpoig  y  bfiov.  The  present  passage  is  imitated  by 
Aristides,  2,  7.*  D.  rd  rt  ^vfifAiKTovg  tlvat  rove  ix^'*^^^  ahri^v,  Kai  Tabrb  .^po- 
viiv  irphg  rifi&v  l<rriv. 

7  Readily  adopt  new  forms  of  govermnent.]  The  Scholiast  and  most  com- 
mentators interpret,  **  readily  admit  new  citizens."  But  that  would  involve 
so  much  harshness,  and  oflfer  so  inapt  a  sense,  that  I  prefer  the  version 
above  adopted,  which  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Goeller.  By  woXinLac 
must,  perhaps,  be  understood  not  only  polity  and  government,  but 
inslitutions  and  customs.  The  best  commentary  on  which  may  be  found  in 
chapters  4  and  5.  Alcibiades  seems  to  mean  by  the  former  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, that,  "  though  populous,  yet  the  cities  are  of  mixed  races,  who  will 
hardly  combine  together  for  defence,  and  are,  therefore,  not  formidable.* 
By  the  latter,  that  •*  from  their  proneness  to  innovation  in  polity,  they 
would  readily  receive  the  democratical  form  of  Athens." 

This  and  the  next  sentence  are  thus  paraphrased  by  Mitford:  "The 
power  of  the  Sicilians,  which  some  would  teach  you  to  fear,  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  They  are  a  mixed  people,  little  attached  to  one  another,  little 
att^ed  to  a  countrj-  which  they  consider  as  scarcely  theirs,  and  httle  du- 
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this  account,  the  people  do  not,  as  if  in  behalf  of  their  own  counr 
try,  either  furnish  themselves  with  weapons  and  armour  for  the 
defence  of  die  body,  nor  attend  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  country, 
by  providing  it  with  any  regular  means  for  defence  ® ;  but  what 
each  thinks  he  may  get^  either  by  swaying  the  public  in  set 
qpeecb,  or  by  ihctious  opposition  to  it  (with  intent,  should  he 
fail,  to  seek  another  country),  that  alone  he  seeks  to  acquire.^ 
**  It  is  not  likely,  then,  that  such  a  rabble  will  either  be 
guided  by  any  general  plans  for  defence,  or  set  themselves  about 
tile  execution  of  them  by  common  exertion  ;  but  that,  if  any 


posed  to  risk  either  person  or  fortune  for  it;  but  always  ready  for  any 
change,  whether  of  political  connection,  or  of  local  esteblishment,  that 
may  offer  any  advantage,  or  relieve  from  any  distress." 

'  T%e  people  d6  not  at,  ^c]  Such  appears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
difficult  and  ill  understood  words  of  the  original.  What  Alcibiades  means 
by  this  shrewd  remark  is,  that,  "  from  the  little  patriotism  felt  by  the 
people,  and  from  the  want  of  mutual  reliance,  the  defence  of  the  country 
was  little  attended  to,  either  by  the  providing  of  weapons  and  armour  for 
individuals,  or  of  military  stores  in  general,  and  the  raising  of  such  works 
or  forttfieations  as  are  necessary  for  putting  any  country  in  a  posture 
of  defence." 

A  complete  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  Amphipolis, 
and  other  Athenian  colonies  jn  Thrace. 

KaraeKevdic  refers  to  the  formation  of  the  works  above  mentioned ;  and 
vouifjLoic  to  the  doing  of  them  by  public  authority,  at  the  common  and  sus« 
tained  expense  of  the  state,  and  not  left  to  be  done  just  when  wanted,  sud- 
denly, opere  tumultuario.  The  epithet  is  applicable  to  persons  as  well  as 
things.  Thus  in  Pollux,  1,  130.  ovXirai  dKpiQf'is  fji6vifiot,  I  conjecture 
vSfufLoi,  To  the  examples  of  the  above  sense  of  vofitfioct  given  by  the 
Schol.,  may  be  added  Diod.  Sic.  1,  82.  ol  vofufioi  rwv  avyypaitswv,  and  1, 
8S.  ol  vdfiifioi  T&tt  ^vaio\6yiav.  Athenaeus,  1.  4.  sub.  fin.  erpaTtiybc 
vSfUfAog, 

9  Bmt  what  each  thinks,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  SBnig- 
matical  passage  '6,  n  dk  HKoarot  -^  irotfiaKtrat,  which  the  commentators  in 
vain  seek  to  reduce  to  anv  sort  of  regular  construction.  Some  nearer 
approach  to  it  m^t  be  made  bv  throwing  the  words  \a^v  —  oixriata^  into 
a  porenthesis ;  where  \a€u}v  is  for  olSfuvog  Xa£f iv,  and  at  oixiiauv  must  be 
supplied  ^r«.  But  then  it  is  necessary  to  subaud  \ii^«r^ai  from  Xai^dtp : 
a  most  harsh  subaudition*  The  km  roi*  Xkyatv  rrfi^iiv  is  for  U  tov  in^eiy&g  Xi- 
y€w :  and  vram&Ciov  is,  by  a  variation  of  construction,  for  U  tov  era^idKfiv, 
The  passage  may  be  regarded  as  exegetical  of  the  peceding,  namely, 
that,  **  no  one  cares  for  it  as  for  his  country."  The  sense  is  so  admirably  hud 
down  by  the  Scholiast,  that  there  is  the  less  excuse  for  the  error  of  Hobbes  . 
in  rendering  the  above  words  "  to  ruin  the  country." 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  best  description  that  ever  was 
drawn  of  a  factious  babbling  demagogue  and  mere  political  adventurer, 
aiming  at  naught  but  private  gain,  and  unscrupulous  in  his  means  of  ac- 
quiring it :  it  is  equally  applicable  to  every  age  and  country.  It  is,  indeed, 
but  a  sketch  j  yet  it  is  so  graphic,  as  to  be  superior  to  some  of  Butler's 
whole-lengths. 
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thing  be  said  to  tickle  their  ears,  they  will  be  quickly  iti«tlii0d 
to  come  over  to  terms  of  subnaission  ^^ ;  especiaily  if  (<is  we 
understand)  they  are  divided  by  factions.  The  tr«^  iiideeid, 
is  that  neither  are  they  in  possession  of  such  nunibers  of  hetivy<^ 
armed  as  exaggeri^ion  ascribes  to  them ;  nor^indeed,  have  this 
rest  of  the  Greeks  ever  brought  into  the  field  any  such  tmin* 
bers  as  the  reckoning  of  each  state  would  lead  us  to  suppose*'^ 
Nay  Greece  itself  notwithstanding  the  false  estimates  of  Sttch 
which  prevailed,  was  scarcely  in  the  present  war  adequately 
furnished  with  heavy-armed.''^ 

**  The  state  of  affairs,  then,  in  Sicily,  is  what  I  have  iHtid, 
and  will  be  found  yet  more  favourable  to  its  rediKtion ;  for  we 
shall  have  the  aid  of  numerous  barbarians^  who,  from  theilr 
hatred  to  the  Syracusans,  will  cooperate  with  us  in  aCtaeking 
them.  And  the  powers  here,  if  you  consider  arig^  will  not 
be  likely  to  fi*ustrate  '^  our  plan.     For  our  fathers,  thot^h 

10  But  that^  i^,  ^e,]  The  sense  here  assigned  by  Smith  is^  indeecf,  sp^ 
dous,  but  16  neither  agreeable  to  the  worda  themselves^  nor  suitable  to  wMI 
follows. 

>  (  Norf  indeed^  have  the  rest,  ^c]  Such  is  pkhily  the  seme,  which  ii 
what  Portus  has  expressed.  It  is  therefore  strange  that  Hobbes  and  Smtttt 
should  ha?e  devised  another,  equally  at  variance  with  the  words  and  the 
context.    ^u4tdinf<rav  —  jyrcc  signifies  "  have  shown  themselves  to  be.** 

As  to  the  reading  '6<toi  nip  KOfivwvrm  (edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller)^  it 
may  be  the  true  one ;  but  as  to  what  Bekker  affirms,  that  there  is  no  such 
verb  as  frtpacopinsw,  it  is  false.  It  is  found  in  a  book  which  critics  might, 
with  advantage,  study,  were  it  only /or  their  craft,  occurring  in  the  Sapient. 
Selom.  c.  17,  4.  i)x<»»  ^^  KaTapiureovroQ  ahrov^  TrepuKSfiirovv,  where  I  conjee* 
tore  for  o^o^C;  a^ro7c.  Nay,  it  occurs  also  in  Jo9e|>h.  1020, 16.  rovroig 
TTiptKo^n-fjaac.  Considering,  therefore,  the  perpetual  imitation  of  Thucy* 
dides  in  that  historian,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  had  neputofiiroBvrcu. 

^^  Nav,  Greece  itself,  S^c]  Such  is,  I  apprehend,  the  real  sense,  which  & 
"very  inadequately  represented  by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  The  orator  means 
"  that  Greece  had,  aforetime,  much  belied  itself  in  such  estimates  of  heavyw 
anncd,  for  it  was  scarcely  in  the  present  war  tolerably  provided  with  them." 
That  there  had  been  much  exaggeration  of  the  forces  in  Mieral,  of  the 
times  preceding  this  war,  we  learn  from  Thucydides  in  his  Preface;  e.  gr. 
c.  11.  tin.  and  21.  fin. 

The  k^voitkvfi  i^^'EXXac  seems  to  refer  to  the  historians  and  poets  ;  and 
we  mav  compare  the  '*Quicquid  GrBecia  mendax  Audet  in  hisCom'^oif 
JurenaJ. 

The  subject  of  this  whole  assertion  is  not,  as  Levesque  and  Goeller  un- 
derstand, soldiers  generally,  but  heavt^armed;  This  sense  <^  dir\iZitv  h 
frequent  in  Thucy£des.  Why  it  should  have  been  late  before  Greece  ww 
sufficiently  provided  with  this  kind  of  force,  it  is  easy  to  imagine. 

"  Will  present  no  hmdrance.]  'E7rMcwX6<r€t  is  for  kniKtiXvfiaJtrovrai.  Th«» 
wofd  is  rare,  but  it  occurs  in  Xen.  (Econ.8,  4.  and  Soph.  Phil.  1242.  nc 
•  $9r€it  II  o^uri#X,6<Mrtv  vAit, 
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having  the  very  same  enemies  whom  they  tell  us  we  shall  leave 
behind  in  going  on  this  expedition,  and  the  Medes  besides, 
yet  acquired  this  empire  by  no  other  means  than  by  superiority 
of  strength  at  sea.  And  as  for  the  present,  the  Pelopnne- 
sians  were  never  less  in  hope  of  prevailing  against  us,  whatever 
may  be  their  power.  To  make  irruptions  into  our  territory 
they  are  able,  even  if  we  go  not  on  the  expedition  ;  but  by  sea 
they  can  never  hurt  us,  when  gone,  for  our  remaining  force 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  head  against  them. 

XVIII.  "  Such  being  the  case,  what  reasons  can  we,  with 
any  probability,  allege  to  ourselves  for  hanging  back,  or  what 
tolerable  excuses  offer  to  our  allies  for  not  aflTording  them  help, 
whom  we  are  bound  to  defend,  by  every  obligation  of  common 
oaths  ^  and  not  make  it  as  an  objection  *^that  they  have  never 
assisted  us.'  For  we  did  not  receive  them  into  our  confederacy, 
that  they  might  render  us  assistance  here,  but  that,  by  finding 
employment  to  ^  our  enemies  there,  they  might  hinder  them 
from  coming  hither.  This,  too,  is  the  method  whereby  ive 
have  acquired  ortr  empire,  and  by  which,  indeed,  all  empire  has 
been  acquired  ^,  namely,  by  promptly  going  to  the  assistance 
of  all  those,  whether  Barbarians  or  Greeks,  who  have,  at  any 
time,  sought  aid  ^ ;  whereas,  if  we  should  sit  still,  or  stop  to 
choose  which  race  of  men  we  should  succour  *,  we  should  make 


1  Bv  every  obligation  of  common  omth$^  Literally,  **  inasmuch  as  we  ha?e 
iatercbanged  oatiis  with  themw" 

>  Fhydmg  employment  to.]  Literally,  **  being  troublesome  to/'  as  it  were, 
thorns  in  their  sides. 

3  And^  indeed,  all  empire  hat  been  acquired.]  Literally,  "  and  whoever 
have  had  empire."    This  may  be  supposed  only  to  extend  to  Greeks. 

♦  By  promptly  going  to,  4-c.]  This,  indeed,  was  the  general  custom  of 
Athens,  though  not  without  several  exceptions.  Of  course,  those  who 
accepted  her  aid  had  to  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  their  liberty,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  they  were  sure  to  lose. 

Alcibiades  here  mentions  barbarians  vfiih  respect  to  the  Egeslaans, ^^ho, 
by  extraction,  were  such,  and  who  are  so  called  by  Nicias. 

^  Choose  which  race  of  men  we  should  succour^  I  have  here  followed  the 
reading  of  Bekker  and  Goeller  ^vkoKpivouv,  both  as  found  in  most  MSS., 
and  seeminelv  supported  bv  what  precedes.  And  the  word,  though  rare, 
is  yet  found  m  Pollux,  Suiclas,  Basil,  Ltban.,  &c.,  ap.  Steph.Thes.  m>v.  Ed., 
though  not  all  exactly  in  the  same  sense.  Suidas,  however,  (appositely  to 
our  purpose)  explains  ^vXoKpivil  by  ^uuepivfX,  KaraSoKifiaJ^ti  irfpupyutQ.  At 
the  same  time,  I  suspect  that  Dio  Cass,  read  ij^iKoKpiv,  since  he  has  nut  ^v- 
XoKpiviiv,  but  uses  ^CKoKpiviiv  at  674, 13.    Goeller  aptly  adduces  Anecd- 
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few  or  no  acquisitions  of  territory,  nay,  should  rather  be  in' 
danger  of  losing  what  we  have.  Indeed,  men  defend  them 
against  a  superior  power  not  when  actually  assailant,  bat  antici-^ 
pate  his  attack,  in  order  that  he  may  never  invade  them  at  all. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  in  our  patoer  to  determine  how  far  we  will 
carry  our  rule  *^;  but  we  are  compelled,  circumstanced  as  we 
are,  to  plan  for  the  reduction  of  some,  and  hold  tight  the  rcins^ 
of  dominion  over  others ;  because  we  are  ourselves  in  diemger 
of  being  subjected  by  others,  unless  we  will  ourselves  govern 
others.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  you^  in  the  same  degree  as  others^ 
to  make  quietness  your  object,  unless  you  will  in  an  equal  de* 
gree  change  your  habits  and  manners. 

"  Reckoning,  therefore,  that  we  may  rather  increase  ouf 
state  here^  by  enterprise  there^  let  us  undertake  the  expedition, 
that  we  may  thereby  lay  prostrate  °  the  haughtiness  of  Lace* 


Bekk. ;  but  as  to  the  Etym.  Mag.  also  adduced  by  him,  that  has  only  a  false 
feadlng  ofSuidas. 

The  term  has  reference  to  the  difierence  of  race^  as  Ionic  and  Doric,  or: 
nation,  as  Greeks  and  Barbarians. 

^  To  determine  how  far  we  will  carry  our  ride.']  TaftuvtoSraA  signifies,, 
properly,  "  to  act  the  part  of  a  dispenser ;  *'  and,  in  a  general  sense,  •*  to 
act  at  one's  pleasure."  Of  this  signification  (which  is  neglected  by  the 
commentators)  the  following  examples  may  be  not  unacceptable.  Aen. 
Cyr.  5, 3, 47.  -KopahdvTfQ  lavrovQ  rifitv  rafiievea^ai,  &<t^'  b'jrdvott  dv  (iovXta/itda 
alrdv  fidxta^ai,  where  Schneider  cites  the  Anab.  2, 5; 3.. and  Hipp.  7,  1 1. 
8o  also  Cyr.  4,  l,  is.  ndptvxov  rifiiv  rafiuirnrdai,  &<r^'  6x690tc  k€ov\6fiida 
ahrStv  fidx«r^ai.     Dionys.  Hal.  519,  9. 

7  Hold  tight  the  reins.]  Literally,  "  not  slacken  them,  or  not  loosen 
our  hold  over."  So  7, 41.  dvutr^cu  rbv  woXifwy,  Mitford  paraphrases  thus  r 
**  Nor  is  it  now  in  our  choice  bow  far  we  will  stretch  our  command;  for,. 

Sossessing  empire,  we  must  maintain  it,  and  rather  extend  than  permit  any 
iminution  ofit ;  or  we  shall,  more  even  than  weaker  states,  risk  our  own 
subjection  to  a  foreign  dominion." 

In  this  and  the  former  observation  there  is  much  of  speciousness,  if  not 
of  truth  ,*  and  it  is  remarkable  how  exactly  all  this  corresponds  to  the  state 
of  our  empire  in  India. 

*  Lay  prostrate,]  Goeller  here  remarks  on  the  arophiofitvi  *'  IVoprie 
dicitur  de  stragulis,  transfertur  ad  ventos  et  fluctus,  ut  apud  Latinos  ttemoi 
Hinc  facile  ad  animi  procellas  detortum  est."  A  remark  derived  almost 
verbatim  from  Dr.  Blomfield's  Gloss,  on  iEschyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  198.  I  had 
myself,  many  years  ago,  made  nearly  the  same  observation,  in  the  following, 
words:  **  PToprie  significat  hoc  verbum  expando  exaquo  «o imooM^nJ, adeo- 
que  de  omni  re;  e.g.  ddecto.  Homerus  saepe  de  lapidibus,  foliis,  &c. 
aliquando  tamen,  sed  raro,  de  mari  adhibitur,  ut  in  Herod.  7, 193.  t6 
KVfia  itrrpwTo,  quod  imitatum  videtur  ex  Homero  Od.  3,  158.  l<rr6pM€v  Sk 
Gtbc  fieyaKfirea  ndvTOv,  quem  locum  expressit  Virgilius  Mti,  8,  89.  *  «ter- 
neret  aequor,' "  citing  also  the  following  imitations  of  our  autboiTs  phrase. 
Liban.  Epist.  125.    l<rr<Jp«rf  rb  i^bvtifia  rwv  Sicv^wv.     Suid.  in  Diog.    rbv 
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4aemoD3  ityrje  si^  seem  to  slight^  present  trao^quillity  by 
ipakiog  an  expedjition  to  Sicily.  And  mor^ver,  we  shall,  y^ith 
the  aqc^sion  of  those  territories^  in  aU  likelihood  govern  all 
Greece^  or  at  the  least  shsU  huinble  the  Syr^usans ;  by  which 
\foih  o.virsdves  and  our  a^ies  will  be  b^^#ted. 
.  f^  Oqy  fleet,  too,  will  '^  secure  us  thje  power  either  to  rer 
m^ix^  shpuld  any  states  come  over  to  us,  or  to  depart,  for  w^ 
sha]^  be  masters  at  sea  ^^  over  the  whole  of  the  Siceliots. 

"  And  let  n|Ot  the  coujisels  of  NijCias^  tending  but  to  inert- 
ness and  the  setting  the  y^ung  at  variance  with  the  elder  ^^» 


^fibv  KaTt<rr6pstrev.  Hence,  it  may  be  observed,  is  shown  the  true  reading 
in  Plutarch  2,  856.  A.  (of  Pericles)  vropkfrai  t6  ^povtjfux  n(\o7rovvtj<ru»iv, 
wUere  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  urropnaai:  the  later  editions  ci'c  t6 
prjlai.  Here,  also,  may  be  compared  Plutarch  Lucull.  5,  KarKfropias.  r))v 
^iKortfiiaVf  and  Caesar  2S,  rr>c  iroXXilc  inoiFTdfTtts  KaTi<rr6p€(Ti, 

From  this  sense  the  transition  is  easy  to  that  of  defeating  an  enemy.  So 
in  the  epitaph  on  the  Athenians  at  Marathon :  'A^tjvaioi  xP^^^i^^P*^  ^^ 
(ufp/  l9T0pt<rav  ^vvofiiv.  And  this  sense  has  been  adopted  in  the  corre- 
spondent Latin  term ;  as  Virgil  iEn.  2,  602.  stemiiquea  culmine  Trojam.  and 
6,  858.  sternet  Pcenos  Grallumque  rebeilem.  '^Thjs  may  suffice  to  refute  the 
criticism  of  the  Scholiast  (so  lauded  by  Ha(^),  that  this  is  the  harshest 
metaphor  in  Thucydides,  and  to  be  ascribed  to  the  speaker  rather  than  the 
qulhor.  It  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  had  he  sold  that  the  orations 
of  Alcibiades,  perhaps,  abound  more  in  contort  constructions  and  daring 
metaphors  than  anv  others  in  Thucydides ;  and  that  such  may  be  attributed 
to  the  historian's  desire  to  imitate  the  manner  of  this  extraordinary  person. 

9  Slight,]  Or,  "  look  doum  upon,  set  lightly  by.'*  I  have  not  retained 
the  words  Kai  oiiK  dyiirrjaavTig,  since  they  are  omitted  in  most  MSS.,  and 
cancelled  by  all  the  recent  editors.  Yet  they  admit  of  defence.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  they  might  be  omitted/?^  homa^eletUon.  Secondly,  dyanfv 
seems  too  elegant  a  word  for  a  gloss,  and  is  used  elsewhere  by  our  author. 
Then,  although  there  be  a  redundance  in  the  words  as  they  stand,  yet  such 
instances  ore  not  unfrequent.  So  in  Dio  Cass.  622,  I8.  virsptdutv  avrd  kuI 
Kara^povrtaag,  which  seems  imitated  from  the  passage  of  our  author.  Be- 
sides, there  is  another  passage  of  Dio  Cass,  apparently  imitated  fron)  this, 
which  proves  that  that  vriter  read  al^  the  alnme  word^  in  his  copy.  It  is 
219,  46.  dyatrq.v  ti)v  titrvxiav, 

10  Our  fleet,  too,  tviU,S^c,]  Mitford  paraphrases  thus :  *•  The  command  which 
wepossess  of  the  sea  and  the  party  of  which  we  are  assured  in  Sicily  will 
sufficiently  enable  us  to  keep  what  we  may  acquire,  and  sufficiently  ensure 
means  of  retreat  if  we  should  fail  of  our  purpose ;  so  that,  with  much  to 
^ope,  we  have,  from  any  event  of  the  proposed  expedition,  little  to  fear." 

I »  Masters  at  «e<i.}  Literally,  "  supenor  in  shipping.**  I  have  here 
followed  the  conjecture  of  Valcknaer,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
recent  editors. 

^*  Setting  the  yotmg  at  variance  with  the  elder,]  Aidcrraat^  must  here  be 
taken  in  the  active  sense,  separating  and  disuniting;  as  in  Greg.  Noz. 
1, 197.  D.,  apd  trrdtrig  iq  Curip.  Androm.  475.  where  tyrannies  are  called 
dx^oQ  irr'  dx^^i  «ai  trrdaiQ  iroXirais,  So  also  Dionys.  Hal.  1, 636, 4.  Uv  i'jrt 
Staffrdtr^  rns  irdXiutq  IKeXiyx^^^*^*    Th^  passage  is  imitated  by  Plutarch 
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^vert  you  from  yo^  purpose ;  but  with  the  aQcU^|Ume4  (i^ 
corous  regulariity  of  our  fathers  (who,  cgnsuJlUBg  the  young 
with  the  elder,  broi^ht  the  state  to  what  it  is),  ]ih>w  e^eavoiur 
\^  th/^  same  noejfchQds  to  ^Tanee  the  wel&re  of  yoiyr  ooiualry. 
Ai^  be  assured  that  youth  and  ag/^  apart  from  each  otbert 
av^  UQthiug  ^^  but  that  the  inferior,  the  middiiog^  ^od  iW 
prime  judgments  ^^  tempered  together  ^^  produce  the  mps^ 
good ;  also  that  the  state  will,  if  it  stagnates  i»  quietude,  like 
any  otkor  thing  else,  wear  out  of  itself  ^^  ;  and  that  science  in 
geperal  will  grow  old  and  rusty  ^^  ip  ^fsisuetude^  hut  if  k^t  in 


Coriol.  16.  &^ipfia6fii3ra  rrjw  Btifiapxtav  ah'iUvp  &vatps<riv  ov<rav  vrraTiUiQ^Kal 
iiiurramv  r^  ^^Xewf . 

1'  Youth  and  age  apart,  4^.]  So  Pbiloslr.  Vit.  Ap*  €,  9Q.  vUrnroc  H 
yilpq>  Hfia  iq  rh  apxtiv  iovcm,  ^^C  M^v  \^P<h  ^*C  ^^  ahKoQ  fiStiav  wSe  apf/Myiam 
Kai  KvyieeKpaiikvTjp  ddffircu ;  'jrptc€vrfpa  ydp  Kvft€ri(nrai  vioip,  If  wv  Kal  ynpai 
IffX^fh  «^  vt^T^c  o^K  aVorrifffCL  See  also  ao  iatereating  passage  in  ChKW 
Sander,  §  13  and  18.  where  see  the  notes  of  Schwebel. 

^^  But  that  the  inferior,  the  middling,  and  the  prime  Judgments,]  Uobbes 
renders,  **  the  simplest,  the  middle  sort,  ana  the  exactest  judgments." 
And  if  that  were  the  meaning,  one  might  compare  a  passage  in  Theoer. 
Id^U.  14,  57.  nXtvaovfjutt.  K^ywp  dtavdyrioc  oiht  KdKi<rros,  Ovrt  wparoc  l9(i>c, 
^fiakdc  Si  TiQ  6  arparwrag.  But  considering  what  preceded,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  orator  intended,  at  least,  also  an  aliusion  to  the  three 
ages  into  which  human  life  has  baen  distributed,  meaning  by  this  indirect 
compliment  to  gratify  his  elderly  auditors.*  If  any  authority  be  necessary 
to  confirm  this  view,  it  may  be  found  in  Dio  Cass.  616,  25.  (where  the 
writer  has  evidently  this  passage  in  view),  sal  fsiirt  rg  r^c  vf^rrproi  9p%fri» 
Ttiq^  ftTfTt  ry  rov  y^pwc  IkKvoh  KaKvvovrai,  6XK*  aitrd  t6  futrov  iKorkp^^ 
IXQVTfQ  i/^pioyrat  rtifiiXtOTa,  and  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  2,  90.  fki.  just  cited 

In  thb  view  I  cannot  but  commend,  as  a  paraphrase,  the  version  of 
Hobbest  '^  that  from  the  wildness  [or  rather  rawness]  of  youth,  the  mode- 
ratios  [or  rather  mature  judgment]  of  the  middle-aged,  and  the  consnm-r 
mate  prudence  of  the  old,"  ^c. 

19  Tempered  together.'^  So  in  an  elegant  passage  of  Eurip.  .£ol.  Frag.  €, 
there  is  a  similar  mention  of  the  rich  and  poor:  OIk  &v  ykvotro  x^P*c 
IffdX^  coi  KoKd,  *AKk'  ioTi  rig  trvyxpatnCi  ^or'  f  x^tv  ftaXi/c*  See  my  note  on 
iCor.  13,24. 

^^  J^  it  stagnates  in  quietude,  ^.]  So  Plutarch  Fab.  Max.  c.  9.  a{tr^ 
i^  'Ktpi  airrg,  fiapaivsff^ai  rijv  dxfiijv  rov  *AvvfS^v, 

^7  Science  w  general  will  grow  old  and  rusty,]    So  Menander  ap.  Stp« 


•  H«nce  may  bo  illustrated  ^scbyl.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  10—  13.  Tjuis  9k  xfih 
p9¥,  Kot  rhy  ^XAfdrorr*  lPri*Hi8»yj  hqwim,  kcA  tJv  %^ff$ov  Xfi^>  B^eumifjibv  iXBcU^ 
vovra  ff^fueros  iroXvy,  *Cipav  t^  lx<'>^  fKcurroy,  $<rrt  trvftirpeirh,  n6\tt  t*  hftifytiy, 
where  a  comma  should  be  placed  before  tKoaroy,  which  is  to  bo  refierred<  uot  only 
to  ipav  ^otna,  but  also  to  the  proceeding  rhy  ihXthrovi'  and  %infiw :  and  663. 
'AAX*  o(^f  yw  ^ijy^vTa  ftnyrp^nf  aairoy,  o^  r^a^9i»,  ofln^  i^fii^trwrd  mo  O0r* 
iv  ytnipv  ^tf^Aoyp  rptx^tMrros,  whevc  the  words  otfr*  iw  yti^v  (vXXoTf  rfi^puoenw 
designate  t^  eiHrw  ^^ypfit^drrou 
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active  exercise  ^^,  it  will  perpetually  acquire  fresh  skill,  and 
will  have  its  power  of  defence  accustoioed  and  familiar,  not 
resting  in  words,  but  in  deeds. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  entirely  of  opmion  that  a  state  which 
is  accustomed  to  activity  wiH  very  soon  be  ruined  by  inactivity, 
and  that  those  people  have  the  best  chance  of  living  in  security, 
who  are  governed  with  the  least  deviation  from  their  present 
krws  and  customs,  even  be  they  not  the  best"  ^^ 

XIX.  Thus  spoke  Alcibiades.  And  the  Athenians  after  hav- 
ing heard  both  him,  the  Egestaeans,  and  the  Leontine  exiles, 
who  came  forward,  entreating  them  to  be  mindful  of  their  oaths, 
and  suppliantly  beseeching'  succour;  they  were  more  ear- 
nesdy  bent  on  the  expedition  than  before.  Nicias,  perceiving 
that  no  arguments  of  his  would  any  longer  avail  to  dissuade 
ihem  from  their  purpose,  but  thinking  that  he  might,  perhaps, 


baeum  Serin.  1,19.  p.  38S.  Oit  ndw  rot  (read  rt)  ytiodtneovrnv  aH  rkxvcu 
KoXoic  £dv  (read  dv)fir^  \diuKn  rrpoirrdrtiv  ^dpyvpov.  The  present  pasrage 
IS  borrowed  almost  verbatim  by  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  30.  p.  5S0.  Dayand.  Phi- 
lostr.  Vit.  Soph.  p.  543.  ytipdoKovaa  i^dri  i)  kwurrtifiti  ao^iav  dpTvvti,  Indeed 
the  best  Greek  writers  use  this  word,  as  do  the  Latins  sencscere,  of  a 
state. 

Nearly  the  same  sentiment  is  found  in  Procop.  334, 35. 

>*  If  kept  in  active  ejeercise,]  Such,  I  apprehend,  is  the  sense  here  of 
dybwiitcdai. 

19  Those  people  have  the,  4rc.]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass. 
702,  93.  rd  yap  Iv  rai/rif  fxtvdvra,  k^v  x«'P«  y>  evfi^piorepd  rAv'dd  koivo- 
TOfiovfikviitv,  K^v  ^Tua  iXvm  dSicy,  l<rriv.  There  is  a  similar  sentiment  in 
Soph.  Antig.  11 10.  ^kdouea  ydp,  fiij  rove  Ko^tardTae  v6fiove  'Apurrov  j  <rw- 
lovra  r^v  /3iov  rtkiiv.  So  Jambl.  de  Vit.  Pythag.  176*  rb  akviiv  iv  role 
irarptoif  «3r«rt  Koi  vofilfioiQ,  k^oKifiaZov  oi  dvdpig  iicetvot,  Kav  ^  /Jtiicpif  X€ipta 
iripuw.  which  is  plainly  imitated  from  our  author.  Herod.  3, 82.  narpiovQ 
v6iiovQ  fit)  Xv«iv,  ix^vraQ  €v,  oi  ydp  dfAwop,  Livy,  1.  34, 54.  **  Adeo  nihil 
motum  ex  antiquo,  probabile  est ;  Veteribus,  nisi  quae  usus  evidenter  arguit, 
stari  malunt."  There  are  similar  sentiments  in  Athen.  273.  E.  661,  A. 
iBschyl.  Eum.  690.  Sch.  «€oc— a^wv  rroKtriHv  /iri  'trucaivoOvrtav  v6fiovc 
SiaKaii  ivi^poalai.  Hence  may  be  illustrated  a  most  magnificent,  but 
obscure,  passage  of  ^Eschyl.  Agam.  820.  which  I  must  take  some  other 
opportunity  of  explaining.  I  cannot  conclude  without  advancing  the  sage 
counsel  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essays,  vol.  1,60.  "  Ask  counsel  of  both 
times;  of  the  antient  time,  that  you  may  know  what  is  best ;  and  of  the 
btter  time,  that  you  may  understand  what  is  fittest." 

'  Suppliantly  beseeching.]  Nay,  if  we  may  credit  Justin,  1. 3.,  they  ap- 
peared m  the  garb  and  character  of  suppliants.  His  words  are  these:* 
**  sordida  yeste,  capillo  barbaque  promissis,  et  omni  squiUoris  habitu  ad 
misericordiam  comroovendam  acquisito,  concionem  deformes  adeunt.^ 
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withdraw  them  from  it  by  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations 
requisite,  if  he  should  rate  it  high,  advanced,  and  again  ad- 
dressed them  to  the  following  purport : 

XX.  ^  Well,  then,  Athenians,  since  I  perceive  you  alto* 
gether  ^  bent  ^  on  the  expedition,  I  will  only  say,  ^  may  the  thing 
prosper  ^  according  to  our  wishes,'  and  communicate  my  sen-' 
timents  on  the  present  business. 

^^The  cities,  then,  against  which  we  are  proceeding  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  intelligence  I  can  gain,  powerful,  and 
neither  subject  one  to  another  **,  nor  standing  in  need  of  change 
of  polity  *,  snch  as  any  might  gladly  resort  to  in  order  to  ex- 
change harsh  and  oppressive  servitude  for  an  easier  condition^; 
nor  would  be  likely  to  embrace  our  dominion  instead  of  free- 
dom. The  Grecian  states,  also,  are,  for  one  island,  many  in 
number.^     For,  besides  Naxus  and  Catana,  which,  I  hope,  will 


I  Attogeiher.]  Or,  **  wholly.'*  Some  pood  MSS.  hare  ndvrai:.  But 
the  common  r^ing  is  defended  by  an  imitation  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  466. 
where  he  makes  Minucius  thus  comn:ence  an  oration :  'Ewfidri  v/tvrwv 
vpoBvfuire,  k.  r.  X.     See  note  on  2,  67,  1 1. 

«  Beni.]  As  a  proof  how  completely  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  were 
set  on  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Nicias,  c.  13.,  says 
**  that  the  young  men  in  the  gymnasia,  and  the  old  men  in  the  workships, 
and  the  semicircular  seat  for  the  public  assemblies,  were  chalkine  tne 
outline  of  the  form  of  Sicily."  To  which,  it  may  be  observed^  the  niree- 
caped  island  would  be  favourable,  as  a  strongly-marked  visage  is  to  a 
portrait-painter. 

3  Jlfoy  the  tAing  prosper,]  So  in  a  not  dissimilar  passage  of  Eurip.  Iph. 
Ant  724.  Kcuew^  y  iivayKaiutQ  ri — ewkviyKoi  S'  hfnag.  for  SO  I  read  that  con- 
troverted passage.  Hence  also  may  be  emended  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  462^  40. 
Itrti  Sk  O.  yviaftri  vucy,  icai  vwivtyKJ  fiiv  ravta  vfiiv,  where  read  Ifrec^f},  and 
for  (Twci^yiry,  ^vvivtyKoi,    See  more  in  the  note  on  1. 5,  8,  5. 

<  Subject  one  to  another,]  Namely,  so  as  to  render  any  willing  to  receive 
the  Athenians  in  order  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  servitude. 

»  Standing  in  need  ofdicmge  of  poUty,]  As  the  preceding  clause  regarded 
national,  so  the  present  has  respect  to  political  subjection ;  namely,  that  of 
law  and  government.  There  was,  it  is  meant,  no  state  so  oppressed  by  the 
rule  of  the  few  as  to  desire  democracy,  which  had,  in  so  many  other  cases, 
facilitated  the  designs  of  the  Athenians  upon  other  nations. 

•  Stieh  as  any  might,  4^c.]  Literally,  "  whereby  any  would  gladly  pasa 
from  harsh  subjection  to  a  change  for  the  better." 

f  The  Grecian  states,  also,  are,  ^c]  Hobbes  and  Smith  render  the  clause 
Tort  fl-X^oc  —  'EXXtyv^^oc,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  assign  a  reason  why  the 
cities  would  not  choose  subjection  for  freedom.  But,  in  fact,  the  noXM^ 
seems  meant  to  correspond  to  the  fiey6Xa{  before;  q.d.  "  they  are  large» 
and  many  in  number.'*  The  words  i  &v  Ik  ^uiiov  ^  irpocSt^ofdvag  are 
parentheticaL' 
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be  on  our  side^  by  their  consanguinity  with  the  LeoDtines  % 
tbcs*e  are  seven  otbers  *,  and  provided  with  all  the  requisites  ^^ 
for  offence  and  defence  very  much  in  the  manner  of  our  own 
armies,  and  especially  those  against  which  we  are  proceeding, 
Selifius  and  Syracuse.  For  their  heiivy-anned  ave  numerous, 
98  are  also  their  archers  and  lancers,  they  hare  many  triremes 
and  a  multitude  of  people  wherewith  to  man  them.^^  Wealth, 
too,  they  possess,  partly  stored  in  private  coffers,  partly,  as  in 
the  ease  of  the  Selinuntians,  laid  up  in  the  temples.'^     The'^ 


*  Comangmnity  Mviih,  4rc.]  Catena  and  Leontini  being,  as  it  were, 
children  of  one  common  parent ;  namely,  Naxus. 

*  Seven  othersA  Namely,  on  whose  opposition  we  may  calculate;  Syra* 
caie,  Sdinus,  O&a,  Agrif^ntum,  Messene,  Himera,  Camarina. 

10  Provided  with  all  the  reatdsUes.]  Such  as  armour  and  weapons,  mili- 
tary stores,  and  perhaps  funds  for  war.  So  Mitford,  who  paraphrases :  **  all 
of  them  possessing  regular  forces  of  land  and  sea,  with  funds  to  maintain 
them." 

The  word  6fUHOTp6nu»g  is  very  rare ;  but  it  occurs  not  only  in  Philo  Jud. 
ap.  Steph.  Thes.,  but  also  in  Dio  Cass.  636, 14.  Appian  2, 285.  6fi.  ivKivao- 
^&¥wy.  Nymphodor.  ap.  Scbol  in  S^pb.  (£d.  CoL  537.  t6  fdy  ydp  —  6/io- 
Tp^wufg  Koi  riiHv  iioucoDm, 

1 1  MuUUude  of  people  wherewith  to  man  them,]  So  Eurip.  Androm.  758» 
IfrrriKOv  r  hy(kov  IloXXwv  y  ovXiTiiiV  &pxoiitv, 

i«  Partly  stored,  4^.]  Smith  renders,  "  they  possess  a  large  <]uantity  of 
wealth,  not  only  in  private  purses  but  in  their  public  treasunes."  But 
though  that  sense  may  seem  somewhat  countenanced  by  1. 1, 141.  icat  ovrf 
fZ'uf,  ovT%  ivKoiiHf  xpnf^'T^  ^^^^  abroi^y  yet  it  is  more  than  I  can  venture  to 
say  exists  in  the  words.  There  is  here  no  mention  of  a  public  treasury^ 
though  that  may  be  fiiintly  implied  in  kv  roi^  Upols  i(rri  £fX(vovvrioi£* 
Yet  It  is  plain  that  there  was  no  great  sum  at  Syracuse  in  the  public  coffers, 
though,  nrom  the  wealth  in  private  purses,  the  former  could  easily  be 
recruited. 

13  71^  Syracuiom,  too,  have  revenue,  ^<?.]  I  have  here  followed  the  old 
reading  ^''rapx^  tiirfiptrai :  for  though  the  var.  lect.  are  many,  yet  they 
seem  to  point  at  this.  As  to  the  reading  of  many  MSS.,  dv  dpxvs  ^trai 
(proposed  by  Duker,  and  edited  by  HadL),  it  cannot  be  tolerated ;  for  what 
sense  could  irr'  dpxns  have  ?  not  surely,  "  ejf  imperio,**  as  Benedict  renders ; 
iK>r,  '*  from  the  bepiinning,"  as  Hack;  for  though  we  should  admit  it  to 
mean  '*  the  beginning  of  the  Syracusan  state,"  yet  such  would  not  be 
borne  out  by  facts;  for  it  was  not  until  long  after  that  period  that  Svra- 
cuss  acquired  such  power  as  to  reduce  the  barbarians  to  pay  tribute.  Nor 
if  that  had  been  true,  would  it  have  been  at  all  relevant.*  Besides,  the 
ellipsis  of  xprifiara  would  be  very  harsh.  As  such  I  have  been  ever  of  opo- 
nion  that  the  old  reading  is  alone  the  true  one.  And  this  is  confirmed  hj 
Bekker,  EHndorf,  and  Goeller,  who  restore  it. 


*  Otberwiss  I  could  have  tolerated  &ir*  hp^^s.  In  the  sense  atiUquit^,  of  old,  as 
in  Herod.  2, 104.  &  US.  Ariitoph.  Ran.  1031.  &ir*  &f>x9'  —  &r  it^KifMiytyiinP' 
reu :  where  Brunck  wrongly  renders  <*-ab  initio.'*  It  should  be  **  jam  lode  anti- 
^tus,"  to  use  the  words  of  Livy,  9, 29.     See  also  my  note  on  Matt.  1 9,  8. 
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S^acnsanS)  moreover,  possees  a  revenue  fk>in  the  tributary 
contributions  of  some  of  the  Barbariaiis.^^ 

**  But  the  points  in  which  they  are  especially  superior  to  usr 
are,  that  they  have  an  abundance  of  horses  '^  and  are  sub- 
sbted  on  com  of  tlieir  own  growth,  and  not  imported.^^ 

XXI.  "  To  cope  with  such  a  power,  there  will  be  need  not 
of  a  naval  or  slight  ^  armament  only,  but  that  a  considerable 
land  force  should  accompany  the  expedition,  if  we  would  in- 
deed accomplish  any  thing  worthy  of  our  designs,  and  not  have 


Duker  was  evidently  induced  to  make  the  change  from  not  understand- 
ing what  force  Awapxi  could  have.  I  have  alwa]^  taken  it  to  denote  iti- 
huie  in  produce,  like  ti^s  in  kind;  and  my  opinion  has  been  confinnedlr^ 
that  ofLev^ue.  The  term  in  question  seems  to  have  been  that  employed 
by  the  Syracusans  to  denote  this  revenue,  which  was  so  called  because  al 
fir$t  (as  would  be  likely)  it  was  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  though  perhaps  at  this  time  it  was  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  commu- 
tatum.  This  subject  I  nave  illustrated  in  ray  note  on  Matt.  21, 41.  oinvec 
&iroSuKrov9iv  airrtp  roitQ  Kopirovq  iv  toXq  Kaipolg  aifr&v.  where  I  have  remarked, 
**  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  thia  most  antient  mode  of  paying  rent  (which, 
by  die  way,  signifies  what  is  rendered  or  paid),  namely*  hi  produce:  of 
which  I  have  met  with  vestiges  in  several  passages  of  the  classical  writers : 
ex.  gr.  Plato  de  Legg.  S*  yeufpyiat  Si  US€OofiapM  SovXoic,  dirapxJ^v  r&v  U 
rijc  yw  Asnnkownv.  Dionys.  Hal.  616,  56,  ytntpyohvrt^  liri  ptiralc  run 
rtrayiUvcuc  fitXpaif,  &c  U  t6v  Kop^wv  aitrcHc  IrHKow,  Xenoph.  CEcon. 
15,1.  ixirpoTTov  aoi  rd  r^c  yw  «p««a  dvoSiunfOovra  8n  irXiltrra,  After 
these  payments  in  produce  had  eome  in  process  of  time  to  be  commuted 
for  money  payments,  the  word  which  denoted  them  (Airapxr))  cante  merely 
to  signify  reft/,  tribuie,  revenue,  (And  this  suggests  the  best  definition  cff 
rent).  So  we  find  it  in  Thuc^^dides  S,  20.  Svpomxriocc  ^  koI  dird  fiaptdpiov 
nvwv  drrapx^  iff^iptrcu.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  emending  a  cor- 
rupt passage  of  Josepbus,  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense,  p.  529,9. 
Hudson.  Kol  vvv  y  in  riJQ  ISiag  air'  apx^S  Suucotrla  r&Kavra,  I  read  dfrapxijct 
where  there  is  an  elHpns  of  U  or  ^^r^ :  the  sense  is,  **  of  his  own  pri* 
vate  revenue,  reservea  to  himself,  on  giving  up  the  crown  to  his  son 
Solomon." 

•^  Some  of  the  barbarians,]  Not,  ^  the  barbarians,"  as  Mitford  renders ; 
for  it  is  probable  that  only  a  few  of  the  Siculi,  such  as  bordered  6n  the 
Syracusan  territory,  were  tributary. 

»*  Have  an  abundance  of  horses,]  All  parts  of  Greece  Proper,  except 
Boeotia,  were  unfavourable  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  which,  therefore,  had 
to  be  imported  by  Athens  at  a  high  price  from  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Hirace, 
&c. ;  whereas  Sicily,  like  Spain,  was  always  celebrated  for  its  horses. 

The  version  of  Smith, ^ cavalry**  is  incorrect ;  for  though  'linroQ  has 
somethnes  that  sense,  yet  it  is  only  in  the  singular. 

»«  Com  of  their  own  growth^  and  not  imported,]  "Whereas  a  great  part 
of  the  com  consumed  in  Attica  came  from  various  foreign  countries. 
Nicias,  however,  here  means  to  sugeest,  that  while  the  Italians  would  be 
in  possesion  of  the  storw  that  a  n-uitful  country  afforded,  the  Athenians 
must  depend  upon  receiving  supplies  by  sea. 

•  »  55fi!gA/.]    LitcraHy,  •*  paltry.**  So  Xen.  Hist.  5, 3,  s.  jSouXiwo/iivoic  U6ku 
oif  fai'Xfiy  irEfurriov  ivvajuv  ilvUi, 
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our  debarkation  hindered  ^  by  the  multitude  of  their  cavalry, 
especially  if  the  cities,  through  alarm,  combine  together,  and  no 
others  prove  our  friends  but  the  I^estsans,  and  furnish  us  with 
cavalry  to  hold  them  in  check.  And  disgraceful  were  it  to 
either  abandon  our  allies  through  utter  compulsion,  or  to  have 
to  send  for  fresh  forces,  by  having  so  ill  arranged  our  plans 
at  first 

"  Hence  we  must  make  the  enterprise  with  a  force  to  be  pro- 
vided .competent  to  ^  its  accomplishment,  considering  that  we 
Sihall  be  going  far  from  our  country,  and  not  making  an  expe- 
dition on  a  like  footing,  as  if  in  countries  subject  to  our  own,  we 
were  carrying  on  war  as  allies  *,  from  whom  supplies  of  neces- 
saries could  easily  have  been  brought  from  a  friendly  country ; 
but  that  we  must  be  dependent  on  an  entirely  strange  countiy  *, 
from  which,  for  four  winter  months  *,  scarcely  even  a  messen- 
ger xan  reach  you.^ 


9  Have  our  debarkation  hindered,]  BlpyetrBcu  -being  used  as  wipKutv-at  4,  9. 
Such  is  the  view  of  the  passage  taken  by  all  the  translators.  Yet  as  a  land" 
ing  would  easily  be  effected  at  some  point  of  so  extensife  an  island,  or  at 
least  at  Egesta,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  upyta^tu  signifies  ^  would  be 
hindered  from  stirring."  And  this  was  in  some  measure  the  case;  for  Ni- 
cias  in  his  Epistle  7,  IS.  mentions  that  the  men  who  went  out  for  forage, 
fuel,  and  water  were  cut  down  by  the  enemy's  horse. 

3  Competent  to,]    'A|i6xf>ea>c  has  the  same  sense  at  1. 5, 15. 

*  And  not  making  an  expedition,  ^c]  I  have  here  followed  the  conjecture 
of  Herman  and  Goeller,  who  cancel  the  oitK  before  ci,  which  Godler  justly 
supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  icai  oitK,  just  before.  And  he  aptly  com- 
pares a  similar  use  of  o/ioiwc  —  Kai  li  at  6, 64.  And  he  renders  ^  Non  eadem 
conditione  bellum  geremus,  qua  in  terris  nobis  subjectis  auxilio  venimus 
contra  aliquem." 

A  Must  be  dependent  on  an  entirely  strange  country,]  'Avaprrieovrtc 
is  .to  be  taken  for  dnaprii^vrit,  in  the  sense  of  dvaprri^kvrtc,  suspenri  in^ 
as  in  Plato  ap  Steph.Thes.  eic  iavrhv  dvdprfirai  navra,  Dio  Cass.  701,  46.  ic 
hfa  Tiva  'AvapTfifdva,  et  832,  69.  rd  arotvd  Ig  firidiva  avaprfv,  Eurip.Phoen* 
712.  £if  Okovg  xp^  ravT  dvapr^ffavr  ix^iv. 

The  sense  above  assigned  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Cass.  234,  14.  (who  has 
reference  to  this  passage,  ig  aXKorpurrdrijv  eipivi  riJQ  yftCt  vat  rov  oApavov 
KaT&9Ta<nv  dirapTuivrag,  dependent  upon* 

6  Four  winter  months,]  Smith  and  Mitford  render  *Uhe  four  winter 
months.^'  Here,  however,  there  is  no  article ;  and,  therefore,  this  will  not 
prove  that  the  Greeks  reckoned  four  months  for  winter ;  since  we  find  by 
Thucydides  that  they  divided  the  year  between  summer  and  winter.* 
Hobbes  strangely  mistakes  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage,  as  if  Nicias 
meant  to  say  that  a  packet-boat  would  be  four  months  on  tne  voyage < 

7  From  which,  <J-c.,  scarcely  even  a  messenger  can  reach  you,]     Much  less. 


*   Though,  Indeed,  Euripides,  fng,  incert  143.  says:     Bpovs  r«  x<<M  <^'  ^' 
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XXII.  "  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  we  must  take  a 
considerable  body  of  heavy-iarmed  both  of  our  own  people  ^ 
and  of  our  allies  and  subjects,  and  whatever  force  we  may  be 
able  to  procure  from  Peloponnesus,  whether  by  persuasion,  or 
taken  on  hire  ^ ;  also  plenty  of  archers  and  slingcrs,  in  order 
to  keep  in  check  their  cavalry. 

"  We  must,  moreover,  have  a  decided  superiority  of  naval 
force  ^,  in  order  that  we  may  the  more  easily  bring  over  all 
necessaries.  Corn  we  must  convey  from  home  in  ships  of 
burden,  both  wheat  and  parched  barley,  and  bread-makers  im- 
pressed, under  pay,  from  the  bakers'  shops'*,  according  to  their 


any  supplies,  which  will  be  at  all  times  precarious.  The  expression  seems, 
too,  to  nave  been  in  some  measure  proverbial.  So  Plutarch  Cses.  S6.  orrov 
yap  dyytXov,  ^  ypafifiaro^6p^v  Stadvyai,  nap'  aifrov  XP^^V  ^oXXtp  ^  avwrov, 

I  Of  our  otvn  people,]  This  was  probably  meant  to  alarm  the  Athenians, 
since  the  land-force  usually  sent  on  i)oard  a  fleet  was  chiefly  of  the  allies. 

«  Whatever  force  we  may  be  able,  ^c]  Hobbes  renders,  "  as  many  as  we 
can  get  for  love  or  money ; "  a  homely,  but  not  unfaithful  version. 

3  Superiority  of  naval  force."]  Not,  **  much  spare  shipping,"  as  Hobbes 
renders.  The  fleet  was  to  guard  the  ships  of  burden  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Syracusan  triremes. 

^  Bread'tnakert  impreued  under  pati  from  ihe  bakers'  shops.]  Such  I 
have  long  considered  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage ;  and  I  have  smce  found 
my  view  supported  by  the  authority  of  Hack  and  GoeUer.  As  to  Bauer*« 
objection  with  respect  to  rfvayKotrfuvovQ  and  kfifUe^ovCf  it  is  most  groundless-; 
for  we  have  the  very  same  kind  of  phrase  at  7,  57.  <rwk€Ti  Toi>c  Kpijrac 
dKovraQ  /urd  fiiahov  iX3c7v.*  An  example  of  this  exists  in  our  impressed 
sailors,  and  in  the  impress  which  in  all  countries  accompanies  the  motion  of 
armies.  The  expression,  therefore,  signifies  not  so  much  coactos  as  compre^ 
hensos.  So  comprehendere  vehicula  yel  jumenta,  in  Sueton.  J.  Ces.  51.  et 
Tiber.  40.,  whence  also  it  appears  that  many  persons  were  impressed  from 
the  Pistrina,  where  great  numbers  were  kept  to  grind  or  pound  com  by 
band-mills. 

V  This  measure,  thou^  a  violent  one  f ,  was  necessary,  from  the  great 
number  required  to  grind  or  pound  for  so  considerable  an  armament, 
according  to  the  slow  and  inartificial  process  of  antient  times.  Indeed, 
at  all  times,  even  the  number  required  by  one  trireme  was  consider* 
ld}le.    Thus  Cephisodotus  ap.  Aristot.  Rhet.  S06.  calls  triremes  fivXiMva^ 

WOixCKoVQ* 


^  For  ififda^vs  mi^t,  indeed,  be  conjectured  ffifda^si  but  the  common 
reading  may  very  well  be  defended,  being  of  the  same  nature  with  ijco6<rios  hpfw*' 
wos  iipx^i^f  at  6,  8.  where  1  shall  adduce  other  examples  in  my  edition. 

t  It  might,  indeed,  be  supposed  that  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  pro- 
cure men  who  would  voluntarily  have  done  this  work  for  a  stated  recompense. 
But  it  must  be  reeoUected,  that  the  process  of  pounding  com  into  meal,  effected 
as  it  then  was,  wholly  with  unwieldy  pestles  and  mortars,  was,  of  necessity,  ex- 
tremely laborious,  and  even  thought  disgraceful ;  since  many  of  those  in  the 
bdters'  shops  were  malefiu:tors :  insomuch  that  putrmvm  came  in  time  to  mean^ 
Jkndewell. 
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sUz^  V  >i»  order  thttt>  if  we  be  aiiy  where  detained,  6r  Weather- 
botitld,  the  armattietit  may  have  stippliei^;  for  great  as  it  must 
be^  Ic  will  not  be  in  the  pbwer  of  every  city  to  receive  it® 
Fiiwtlly,  we  must  pi^epare,  as  br  as  possible,  every  other  iieces- 
gfti*y,  and  not  be  thrown  dependent  upon  Others ;  but,  above 
all,  we  must  go  hence  with  as  ample  ftmds  ^  as  can  be  raised ; 
fbr  as  to  what  is  to  come  ftota  the  Egestasans  (which  is  said  to 
be  ready  there),  be  assured  that  its  readiness  will  be  found 
iht)stly  in  words. 

XXIII.  "  All  this  will  be  no  more  than  necessary  ^ ;  for  If 
we  go  thither  provided  with  a  force,  I  will  not  say  on  an  equal 
match  only  (especially  against  their  warlike  heavy-armed),  but 
in  all  points  with  the  superiority  ^  even  thus  we  shall  with  dif> 
^culty  be  able  to  subdue  their  country,  and  preserve  our 
own.  It  behoves  us,  in  fact,  to  reflect  that  we  shall  be  like 
persons  planting  a  colony  ®  among  strangers  and  enemies,  who 


6  According  to  their  size,]  In  the  interpretation  of  irpbc  f^poc  there  is  no 
little  difficulty.  The  trtunlators  seem  all  to  hare  missed  the  sense.  Duker 
explfuns  it  "pro  rata  pordone."  But  of  wht$t,  is  the  question.  Abresch 
and  Bauer  say  ffirov.  That,  however,  is  too  harsh  a  subaudition ;  still  im>r«, 
that  of  Duker,  *^  the  men  put  on  board."  The  learned  commentator  seems 
right  in  hb  explanation  "pro  rata  portione;'^  but  the  subaudition  should, 
I  think,  be  koiainum  in  pi$irims,  the  number  of  workmen  employed  there. 
Id  the  same  sense  •trpdi  fxifyoc  is  used  by  Aristoph.  ap..  Steph.  Thes. 

«  It  wiil  not  be  in  the  power,  4^.]  The  genitive  has  here  a  sense_of 
powtr.  See  the  examples  in  Matt.  Gr.  Gr.  %  378,  6.  To  which  ifii^  be 
aSded  a  very  simikif  passage  of  Herod,  1. 7,  49.  ^irt  ydp  r^c  dakd&trtje  i<m 
Xifi^.  —  J&ani  —  ^ffiiyyvoc  larai  tiMt&eai  rdc  vavq. 

7  Funds.]  How  much  money  was  pressed  for,  appears  firoro  Aristoph. 
LysiBt.  483.  Hym^c  KUirpc  l0t>vra«,  rdpyvplov  wpi  iiov, 

'  AU  this  wiU  be  no  more  than  necessary,]  To  these  words  there  is 
nothing  correspondeni  in  the  original.  But  the  sense  is  inherent  in  the  sup* 
pressed  clause  to  which  the  yitp  refers* 

'^  If  we  go  tki^ur  provided  with,  <f  c.}  Such  seeff»  to  be  the  true  sense  of 
the  passage,  which  has,  I  conceive,  been  missed  both  by  the  translators  and 
the  commentators,  chiefly  for  want  of  seeing  that  itKtiv  yc  —  6v\tTu:6if  is  a 
parenthetical  clause,  and  that  ttX^  ye  has  not  here  its  exceptive  sense,  but 
signifies  pnesertim,  saltern.  The  ezcevtive  sense,  indeed,  cannot  be  admitted, 
since  it  would  involve  something  like  an  absurdity.  For  Nicias  could 
never  seriously  mean  to  sa^  that  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  were  no  match 
for  the  Sicilian ;  and,  in  fact,  those  turned  to  be  areatly  inferior  to  them. 
Nay,  bad  such  been  the  case,  the  exception  would  destroy  the  following  a»' 
lertion. 

3  We  shmU  be  like  persons  planting  a  colony i  4*^.]  I  here  follow  the 
leading  of  Bekker  ami  Goellep  of»iovpTaSf  whioi  has  long  appeared  to  me 
to  be  uie  true  one. 
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must,  on  the  fit^t  day  that  they  debark^  hnin«diately  be  mas^ 
ters  of  the  field,  or  they  may  be  assured  that,  should  they  mfe*- 
carry,  they  will  find  every  thing  in  arms  against  them.^  Fear-' 
ing,  then,  to  be  thrown  into  such  a  sitoation,  and  knowing 
Uiat  we  have  much  need  of  prudent  counsel,  and  yet  mote 
of  good  fortune  (which  is  hard  for  human  beings  to  attain  ^)^ 
I  would  wish  to  make  this  expedition  with  as  little  dependence 
as  possible  on  fortune,  and  to  set  forward,  as  far  as  probability 
reaches,  secure  in  my  preparations.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the 
surest  course  for  the  state  at  large,  and  the  safest  for  us  who 
go  on  the  expedition.  Should,  however,  any  matti  be  of  ano- 
ther opinion,  I  readily  yield  him  up  my  cotomattd*^** 

XXIV.  Thus  spoke  Nicias,  who  had  been  induced  to  say 
what  he  had,  as  supposing  that  he  should  either  divert  the 
Athenians  from  their  purpose  by  the  multitude  of  the  requi- 
sites for  its  accomplishment,  or,  if  he  were  compelled  to  go 
on  the  expedition,  that  he  should  thus  set  forth  with  some 
security.  But  the  people  did  not  abandon  their  desire  for  the 
expedition  by  the  vastness  of  the  required  armament ;  but  were 
so  much  the  more  earnestly  bent  upon  it,  and  thus  the  affiiir 
took  a  contrary  turn  to  what  he  expected  ';  for  they  only  d^ 
cided  *Hhat  his  counsel  was  judicious^,  and  that  with  these  pre- 
parations the  measure  would  be  abundantly  safe."  Indeed,  all 


*  Or  they  may  he  sure  should,  4rc,]  Thus  it  h  truly  said  by  Xenophon 
Anab.  3,  2,  28.  Kparovfikvuv  i^iv  ydp  lm<rrd<T^t  6ri  ir&vra  dXKdrpia  Iffriv, 

^  Which  is  hard  for  human  beings  to  attain,']  Literally,  **  for  us  to 
attain  as  human  beings."  So  Lucian  de  Lapsu:  xoXeir^v  ftkv  av^ptarrov 
&vTa,  This  idiom  in  the  accusatiye,  both  singular  and  ploral,  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Attic  writers. 

^  8  Should,  however,  any  man,  4-e.]  This,  of  course,  is  meant  for  Ald- 
Uades.  And  Nicias  here  acted  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Cleon.  See  4, 28. 
In  the  present  case  it  was  as  much  as  saying  that  he  would  not  go  without 
such  a  force  as  he  considered  competent  to  the  business. 

The  passage  is  imitated  by  Procop.  p.  221,  8.  d  Sk  tov  dXXov  rvxttv  /3ov- 
Xar^e  Xtytiv,  d^pirifu, 

'  77ie  affair  took  a  contrary  turn  to  what  he  expected,]  It  is  well  observed 
by  Mitfora,  **  that  the  simple  prudence  of  the  experienced  Nicias  was  no 
match  for  the  versatile  sagacity  of  the  young  politician  with  whom  he  had 
to  contend." 

9  They  only  decided  "  that,  4v.]  The  friends  of  Alcibiades  received  this 
speech  with  the  highest  approbation ;  affecting  to  consider  it  not  at  all  as 
oissuadin^  or  discouraging  the  undertaking ;  but,  on  the  contranr,  wisely 
and  providently  recommending  what  would  insure  success.    (Mitford.) 

VOL.  III.  E 
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orders  of  men  were  alike  seized  with  a  love  for  the  enterprise. 
The  elderly,  as  thinking  that  either  the  conquest  aimed  at 
wpuld  be  accomplished,  or  at  least  that  a  powerful  force 
could  scarcely  utterly  miscarry.  Those  in  the  flower  of  their 
age  were  seduced  by  the  desire  of  seeing  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  remote  countries^,  being,  withal,  full  of 
hope  to  return  in  safety.  As  to  the  great  mqldtude,  and  the 
soldiery,  their  chief  object  was  the  obtaining  of  money  for  the 
present,  especially  as  they  supposed  that  the  measure  would 
produce  an  accession  of  dominion,  from  whence  they  should 
have  constant  employ  and  pay.  Insomuch  that,  from  the 
excessive  desire  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  such  as  did  not 
approve  of  the  measure,  fearing,  by  giving  a  contrary  vote,  they 
should  be  thought  disaffected  to  the  state,  silently  acquiesced. 

XXV.  At  length  a  certain  Athenian  ^  stepping  forward, 
called  out  to  Nicias,  and  told  him  **  he  ought  not  to  make 
excuses  or  delay  business,  but  say  now  before  all  what  force 
the  Athenians  should  decree  him."  He,  unwillingly  however, 
said,  that  indeed  he  would  rather  consult  on  the  matter  at 
leisure  with  his  colleagues :  so  far,  however,  as  he  could  at 
present  judge,  they  ought  not  to  sail  with  less  than  a  hundred 
triremes,  and  that  such  of  the  Athenian  ships  as  might  be 
thought  sufficient  should  be  transports  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  heavy  infantry  '\  jand  others  should  be  sent  for  from  the 
allies.  As  to  heavy-armed,  they  should,  in  aD,  of  Athenians 
and  allies,  be  not  less  than  five  thousand,  or,  if  possible,  even 
more.  That  the  rest  of  the  armament  should  be  in  proportion, 
both  archers  from  home,  and  from  Crete,  and  slingers,  and 


9  Denre  of  teeing  and  becoming  acquainted  with  remote  countries,]  It  h 
truly  observed  by  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  10, 5.  1, 176.  ^pavtia  yAp  oltra  ^  Av^pat* 
wivri  ^x^»  ^^  V^^  ^*'  iroffiv  ija(rov  «,«#,  tov  Sk  AirSwos  ^avfiaartKCig  ^X^*« 
And  Libanius  Orat.  622.  £.  rt}v  ovaav  noXiniap  Kivovai  koI  Tijg  Atrowtf^ 

IfTt^flOVfflV. 

1  A  certain  Athenian.]  This»  as  appears  from  Plutarch  in  Nic.  c.  12^ 
was  Demostratus,  one  of  the  orators.  The  same  person  (as  we  are  informed 
bv  Plutarch  Nic.  18.)  was  the  author  of  the  motion  that  Alcibiades  and 
Nicias  should  have  full  power. 

«  Such  of  the  Athenian  ships,  i^c]  Perhaps  because,  as  the  lading 
would  be  much  heavier,  the  ships  were  required  to  be  stronger,  and,  per- 
haps, larger ;  and  we  may  presume  the  Athenian  ships  to  have  lieen^in  both 
these  req)ectSy  superior  to  those  of  the  allies. 
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whatever  other  force  might  seem  suitable,  shall  be  provided 
and  taken  on  board. 

XXVJ.  On  hearing  this,  the  Athenians  immediately  de- 
creed *^  that  the  commanders  should  be  invested  with  complete 
powers  concerning  the  voyage  in  general,  and  the  amount  of 
the  force,  to  manage  as  seemed  to  them  best  for  the  Athenian 
people."  After  this  the  preparations  were  immediately  set 
about,  and  summonses  were  sent  to  the  allies,  and  levies  made 
therefrom.  Indeed,  by  this  time  the  city  had  recovered  itself^ 
from  the  pestilence,  and  the  perpetual  war,  both  in  respect  of 
the  multitude  of  young  men  who  had  since  arrived  at  man- 
hood %  and  in  the  accumulation  of  money,  by  means  of  the 
suspension  of  hostilities,  so  , that  all  needful  supplies  were 
easily  provided.  Thus  intent  oji  preparation  for  the  voyage 
were  the  Athenians. 

XXVII.  In  the  meantime,  the  stone  Mercuries  in  the 
city  of  Athens  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
of  the  square  kind  of  form®),  of  which   there   are   many 


1  By  this  time  the  city  had  recovered  itself,  4rc.]  Mitford  accouuts  for  it 
by  observing  that  *'  the  Toss  in  battle  had  never  been  great,  and  the  revenue 
mr  exceeded  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  commonwealth." 

^  Young  vten  who  had  since  arrived  at  manhood,]  'Eiriyiyviff^ai  is  here  used 
as  at  2,  44.  ol  i7nyiv6ftivoi„ 

3  The  stone  Mercuries,  4rc.]  Smith  here  remarks :  **  I  have  omitted  two 
words  in  the  original,  i)  TtTpdyiavoc  IpyaeicL,  because  I  cannot  translate  them 
with  any  precision  or  clearness."  A  very  insufficient  reason  surely :  as  a 
translator  is  not,  as  such,  an  interpreter,  and  if,  in  a  case  like  this,  he  renders 
word  for  word,  be  deserves  no  blame.  Besides,  at  that  rate.  Smith  might 
have  omitted  a  great  many  other  words  and  phrases,  and  many  whole 
clauses  which  he,  at  least,  did  not  translate  with  any  precision. 

But  with  respect  to  these  Herroae,  Smith  thinks  it  tiard  to  discover  what 
squareness  had  to  do  with  a  statue  :  yet,  in  fact,  there  is  no  difficulty.  Of 
tne  conjectures  he  propounds  two  out  of  the  three  are  most  absurd :  and 
the  third,  which  adverts  to  the  form  of  the  pedestals,  shows  that  he  was 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  form  of  the  Hermae,  which  had  no  pedestals, 
being  only  busts,  or  sometimes  half-length  figures,  with  the  lower  parts 
red  off,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  placed  upright  on  a  level  surface ;  the 


Bief  peculiarities  being,  that  the^  had  neither  hands  nor  feet ;  thoueh  in 
other  respects  decency  was  sometimes  violated,  as  we  find  from  Herodotus 
and  Plutarch,  cited  by  Menage  on  Diog.  Laert.  5, 82.  Their  form  is  well  re- 
presented by  Wincklemann  in  his  "  History  of  the  Arts  among  the  Antients," 
vol.  1.  p.  6.  Themistius,  cited  by  Duker,  says  that  before  the  time  of  Dce- 
dalus,  not  only  the  statues  of  Mercury  were  of  this  form,  but  those  of  the 


rest  of  the  gods:  wWch  may  be  confirmed  from  Pausan.  2, 1(^6.  8,40j 
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both  in  the  porches  *  of  private  houses,  and  in    the  tem- 
ples, were  in  one  night  most  of  them^  mutilated  in  their 


&c.  who  frequently  mentions  these  Hennse,  and  mostly  with  the  epithet 
TtTpdyiitvoc,  See  1,17,2.  and  24,3.  7,22,2.  8,32,1.  He  also  says  at 
4,35,11.  that  this  sc^uare  formation  was  invented  by  the  Athenians, 
from  whom  the  rest  ot  the  Greeks  learned  it.  But  as  he,  at  8, 48, 4.  and 
10, 12, 3.,  tells  us  that  the  Arcadians  (the  most  antient  of  the  Greeks^  were 
exceedingly  attached  ^o  this  form,  it  may,  therefore,  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  not  the  inventors,  or,  perhaps,  first  introducers;  for  I  suspect 
that  it  was  of  Oriental  origin,  and  I  seem  to  remember  having  read  of  such 
in  the  descriptions  of  travellers.  The  Scholiast  seeks  a  mustical  reason  for 
the  form ;  whether  well  founded  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  Be  that  as  it  ma}', 
it  was,  as  Mitford  observes,  *'  a  custom  among  the  Athenians,  derived  from 
very  early  times  when  art  was  rude,  to  place  an  imperfect  statue  of  Mer-« 
cuiy,  thehead  completely  carved,  the  rest  generally  a  block  merely  squared, 
in  front  of  every  residence,  whether  of  gods  or  men. 

To  the  information  supplied  by  Pausanias,  it  may  be  added  that  Artemh> 
dorus  2,  57.  p.  207.  speaks  of  a  'Epfiag  rtrdyfitvoQ  6  tnpijvoirutywv,  and  just 
afler  of  6  dyivno^,  or  beardless,  I  find,  too,  from  Clemens  Alex.  Admon. 
p.  5S.  D.  that  these  Hermae  at  Athens  had  visages  made  to  resemble  that 
of  Aldbiades.  Considering  the  youth  of  Alcibiades  at  this  time,  such  must 
have  been  the  ol  Ayivtioi  of  Artemidorus. 

To  turn  to  the  phraseology,  Bauer,  Hack,  and  others  maintain  that  the 
words  (hi  ^(  --*  ipya<yia  are  glossematical ;  and  I  was  myself  formerly  of  the 
same  opinion.  But  as  they  are  found  in  every  MS.,  and  are  confirmed  by 
the  Scholiast  and  Suidas,  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  are  genuine.  They 
are,  indeed,  awkwardly,  interposed ;  but  not  more  so  than  many  other  simi- 
lar clauses  in  Thucydides  The  difficulty,  too,  may  be  diminished  by  point- 
ing thus  :  (hi  Sk  (icaTii  to  ^Trixwptov  ti  TtTpdyiapoQ  Ipyatria  scil.  ItrTi)  iroXXoi  jcai, 
&c.  It  is  strange  the  translators  and  commentators  should  not  have  seen 
that  Kard  rb  imx*^oiov  cannot  belong  to  irdKKol  ehi,  but  must  be  referred  to 
4  TiTpdytovoc  ip%a(ria  I  which  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Pausan.  4, 35, 1 1 . 
'A^Tfvaiutv  ydp  to  i7X^/*«  ''^  TiTpdywvov  itni  Itti  toi^  *£miai|f.  And  as  to  the 
article  r),  on  which  Bauer  and  Bredow  ''  maxime  suspidonem  movent,*'  it 
has  exactly  the  same  force  as  the  ri)  at  rb  trxriiio^  i"  Pausanias,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  commonest  uses  of  the  article.  See  Middleton.  I  must  not  omit 
to  observe  that  Goeller  has  aptly  noticed  ^oyaa/a  and  ipydoaa^ai  ec6v,  as 
inserted  in  Pollux  l,  ll,  15.  among  the  pnrases  appropriate  to  the  manu- 
facturing of  statues  of  the  gods. 

*  In  the  porches.]  Why  they  were  put  there,  Duker  says,  we  are  told  by 
Heraldus  Adv.  2, 1.  We  may,  I  think,  imagine  it  was  from  the  fancied  pro- 
tection afforded  by  those  (as  Mitford  says)  '*  formless  guardians." 

On  the  situation  of  these  Hermee  there  is  a  very  important  passage  in 
the  Etym.  Mag.  p.  147.  init  (though  omitted  by  all  the  commentators), 
where,  after  saying  that  they  had  neither  hands  nor  feet,  he  adds :  iTroiow 
$k  avroitQ  diaKkvovg^  ^vpag  ix^^^^S  Ko^dirtp  roixoirvpyiovc  nai  iaw^tv  aiir&v 
iri^ovv  dydXfiara  tttv  laiQoy  Qtiov  t^io^tv  idk  awkKXtiov  Toi>c  'Eppxig, 

The  porches,  however,  were  not  the  onli/  places  where  they  were  set; 
for  it  appears  from  Philostratus  Vit.  Ap.  6, 4.  that  they  were  also  put  in 
the  market  places:  ^<ri  fiiv  vpoaiolKivai  dyop^  dpxait^ -^ 'Epfjiuy  rd 
dydXfiara, 

*  Most  of  them,]  The  expression  o\  trXtiaroi  is  sometimes  used  when 
nearly  all  is  meant :  and  so  it  must  be  taken  here;  for  it  appears  from  An- 
docides,  p.  9, 13.  that  they  were  all  so  treated  except  one^  that  opposite  to 
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faces.^  The  perpetrators  of  this  act  no  one  could  tell,  though 
their  detection  was  sought  after  by  great  rewards  ^  publicly 
offered  for  the  discovery;  and  the  people  likewise  decreed 
that  if  any  knew  of  any  other  impiety  that  had  been  perpetrated, 
they  might,  all  who  chose,  fearlessly  reveal  it,  whether  they 
were  citizens,  or  foreigners,  or  slaves.  Indeed,  they  treated 
the  offence  as  a  very  serious  matter  ®,  regarding  it  as  of  bad 
omen  ^  with  respect  to  the  expedition,  and  as  having  been  per- 


his  own  house.  And  so  Plutarch,  in  his  Nictas,  c.  U.  Cornelius  Nepos 
Alcib.  5.,  indeed,  savs :  "  omnes  Hermse  dejicerentur/'  But  as  that  wnter 
almost  translates  Thucydides,  the  word  dejiceretUur  must  be  corrupt,  and 
the  reading  of  the  MSS.  deicerenlur  is  probably  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  which  I  leave  to  others  to  discover. 

fi  In  their  faces.]  And  also  (as  we  are  told  by  Pausanias  ap.  Schol.  and 
Aristoph.  Lysist.  1095.)  in  their  private  parts,  which  were  represented  (as 
in  the  present  Hindoo  idols  and  symbols)  in  the  most  disgustingly  indecent 
manner.  Duker,  indeed,  seems  to  disbelieve  this,  as  not  relat^  in  history. 
But  the  account  of  Pausanias  must  have  been  founded  on  history.  Besides, 
such  seems  implied  in  the  expression  of  Plutarch,  dKpoTTjpiaa^ivrwv,  And 
nothing  was  more  probable,  especially  as  Plutarch  Nic.  13.  mentions  the 
same  enormity  as  perpetrated  at  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods. 

7  Great  rewards,]  Namely,  as  we  find  from  Andocides  de  Myst.,  100 
minae. 

®  TYeated  the  offence  as  a  very  serious  matter,]  Such  seems  to  be  the 
true  sense  of  r6  vpayfia  fut^Sviag  l\afi€avov,  with  which  may  be  compared 
a  kindred  one  in  St.  Chrysostom,  t.  4.  p.  891.  fui^6v(ag  iiroiovvTo  tA^  icarii- 
yopia^m 

9  RegardinR  it  as  of  bad  omen,  ^c^  Indeed,  Plutarch  Nic.  mentions 
many  other  things  which  were  thought  ominous.  And  it  is  clear  that  the 
secret  disapprobation  of  many  wise  men  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
though  there  suppressed,  yet  burst  out  afterwards ;  and  as  it  could  not  be 
displayed  in  its  proper  form,  sought  the  shelter  of  pretended  omens,  pro^ 
phecies,  and  oracular  responses.  It  appears  that  the  priests,  soothsayers^ 
and  oracles  were  tampered  with  by  both  parties,  and  eacn  accused  the  other 
(truly  enough)  of  imposture.  The  most  really  ominous  part  of  the  busi- 
ness was  that  the  verv  wisest  of  men,  Socrates  and  Meton,  thought  the 
expedition  could  end  in  nothing  but  destruction;  the  latter  of  whom 
avoided  going  by  feigning  madness. 

With  respect  to  the  outrage  in  question,  it  was,  probably,  the  act  of  some 
drunken  and  wanton  youths,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  any  plans  for 
political  innovation.  That  AUHbiades,  at  least,  should  have  had  any  hand 
m  it,  is  exceedinglv  improbable.  He  was  not  only  without  any  temptation 
to  commit  it,  but  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  prevent  its  commission,  if 
he  had  even  known  of  it ;  since,  from  his  irregular  mode  of  life,  he  would 
be  especially  liable  to  suspicions.  Mitford  even  says,  **  that  considering 
the  known  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  temper  of  party  at  Athens,  and 
events  preceding  and  following,  we  find  strong  reason  to  suspect,  thoueh 
we  cannot  be  certain,  that  not  Alcibiades  but  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades 
were  the  authors  of  the  profanation  whence  the  disturbance  arose."  The 
latter  is  certainly  far  more  probable  than  the  former;  though  the  act  might 
veiy  possibly  be  committed  by  dissolute  youths  unconnected  with  a»y  party, 
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petrated  by  those  who  were  plotting  an  innovation  in  govern- 
ment}  and  the  abolition  of  democracy. 

XXVIII.  Hereupon  some  sojourners  in  the  city  and 
servants  macle  a  discovery,  not  indeed  respecting  the  Hermae, 
but  that  some  defacements  of  other  statues  had  aforetime  been 
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XXIX.  He,  however,  for  the  present  made  his  defence,  as 
to  the  informations,  and  was  ready  to  submit  to  a  trial  ^  as  to 
what  hand  he  had  had  in  the  affair,  before  his  departure  (for  the 
preparations  were  now  completed),  and  if  he  had  done  any 
such  thing,  to  suffer  whatever  punishment  the  law  should  in- 
flict, and  only,  if  entirely  acquitted,  take  the  command.  He 
also  conjured  them  not  to  receive  any  calumnious  accusations 
of  him,  when  absent,  but  to  put  him  to  death  now,  if  he  were 
found  guilty.  Propriety,  he  said,  demanded  that  they  should 
not  send  him  in  command  over  so  great  an  armament,  while 
labouring  under  such  a  charge,  and  before  the  affair  had 
been  brought  to  a  decision. 

But  his  enemies,  fearing  lest  he  should  have  the  good  will 
of  the  army,  if  he  were  now  to  stand  trial,  and  that  the  people 
(who  showed  him  respect,  because  by  him  the  Argives  and 
sdme  of  the  Mantinaeans  took  part  in  the  expedition)  would 
suffer  their  resentment  to  die  away,  dissuaded  and  put  aside 
the  proposed  measure  ^,  by  setting  on  other  orators  ^  who  pro- 
posed that  he  should  now  sail,  and  not  retard  the  d^artui*e  of 
the  armament,  but,  on  his  return,  be  brought  to  trial  on  certain 


Diodonis  relates  that  a  witness  came  forward,  who  stated  that  about 
midnight  of  the  new  moon  he  saw  persons  go  into  a  house  for  the  purpose 
of  these  malpractices  ;  and  that  among  these  was  Alcibiades.  Upon  beinjg 
asked  how  he  could  be  sure  it  was  he,  the  fellow  answered  that  ne  saw  his 
face  by  the  light  of  the  moon :  which,  of  course,  completely  negatived  his 
own  evidence. 

»  Was  ready  to  submit  to  a  trial.]  So  ^en.  Hist.  1, 4, 14.  i^ikovroQ  Sk  ron 
KpivnT^ai  irapaxpfjlia.  t/jC  ddriaQ  Upri  yeyevrjfuvijg,  «c  i>«€i;K<5rof  I c  rd 
fivtrrifpia,  vtrtp^aXXSfuvoi  dk  ix^P^  ^^  doKovvra  BtKcda  tlvai^  dirovra  airrbv 
i<rripri<Tav  rifc  irarpiooQ,  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  **  that  in  no  one 
circumstance  of  his  public  life  does  Alcibiades  seem  to  have  conducted  him« 
self  more  unexceptionably  than  under  this  accusation.  He  neither  avoided 
enquiry,  uor  attempted  to  overbear  It ;  but  coming  forward,  with  the  decent 
confidence  of  innocence,  he  earnestly  desired  immediate  trial,  and  depre- 
cated only  accusation  in  his  absence." 

«  But  his  enemies  Rearing,  4"^.]  It  is  ably  remarked  by  Mitford,  **  that, 
as  usual  with  all  factions,  what  prudence  would  dictate  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commonwealth  was,  with  his  opponents,  but  an  inferior  consideration : 
wliat  would  advance  the  pbwer  or  their  party,  was  the  first."  Dreading, 
therefore,  his  popularity  with  the  army,  and  the  alienation  of  the  Argive 
and  Mantineean  allies,  and  apprehensive  that  they  should  fail  of  their  pur« 
pose,  and  even  incur  blame  themselves,  they  resolved  to  #ave  the  charge 
for  the  present,  but  hold  it  suspended  over  Aeir  victim. 

3  Set&tg  on  other  orators.]  i.  e.  those  of  a  different  par^froin  thdr  own, 
that  might  not  be  suspected  of  any  hand  in  the  affair.  The  phrase  ^EXXow^ 
Ipikvn^  is  borrowed  b^  Dio  Cass»  p.  203,  £5, 
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i^pointed  days.^  Their  intent  in  this  was,  upon  greater  mat- 
ter of  accusation,  which  they  would  easily  contrive  to  be  forth- 
coming after  his  departure,  to  have  him  sent  for  back  to  stand 
trial.     Thus  it  was  decided  that  Alcibiades  should  depart.^ 

XXX.  After  this,  when  it  was  the  middle  of  summer,  the 
embarkation  to  Sicily  took  place.  And  now  the  greater  part 
of  the  allies,  with  the  corn-transports,  and  such  other  vessels 
and  barks  as  were  to  accompany  the  force,  had  received  pre- 
vious orders  to  rendezvous  at  Corcyra,  it  being  intended 
from  thence  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf  to  the  promontory  of 
Japygia.'  But  the  Athenians  themselves,  and  such  of  the 
fdlies  as  were  at  hand,  proceeding  to  the  Pirseus  on  an  ap- 
pointed day,  early  the  next  morning,  went  on  board  the 
ships,  in  order  to  immediately  get  under  weigh.  With  them 
bad  gone  down,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  mul- 
titude which  was  in  the  city,  both  of  citizens  and  strangers ; 
the  former  for  the  purpose  of  setting  their  relations  on  the 
ivay;  the  latter  as  conducting  some  their  companions,  some 
their  relatives,  others  their  sons,  accompanying  them  with  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  lamentation ;  of  hope,  that  they  would 
attain  their  aims ;  of  lamentation,  as  uncertain  whether  they 
should  ever  again  see  each  other,  considering  the  remoteness 
of  the  expedition  on  which  they  were  going. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  when  they  were  now  about  to 
part  from  each  other  under  circumstances  of  peril  %  the  for- 
midable nature  of  the  expedition  struck  them  more  forcibly 
than  when  they  had  voted  for  its  adoption.     However,  at  the 


*  But^  on  his  return,  4*^.]  Plutarch  expresses  it  thus:  d\XA  vvv  fUv 
aya^  ri/xy  TrXtirw,  tov  di  iroXifiov  SiaTTpax^ivro^  M  roif  avroTy  vofioiQ  diro- 
XoytUr^io  wapiov,  where  I  would  read  for  vo/iot^,  vofufjioig, 

^  It  was  decided  that  Alcibiades  should  depart.]  Plutarch  Alcib.  19. 
writes  thus :  ovk  iXav^avi  fUv  ovv  ii  KOKofi^tut  rrjc  dva^oXfJQ  rbv  * AkKiQiddtjy^ 
6XK'  tkeyi  itapiCtv,  a»c  hivbv  ieriv  airiaQ  AndkiirovTa  ko^'  iavrov  coi  dia€o\&c^ 
iKTrkjiwia^ai  fjLtrtMpov  ivl  roeavrtjQ  dvvAfiiwc.  airo^apiiv  ydp  avrt^  wpoetjKU 
fit)  XvtravTi  rd^  KarriyopiaQ,  \vaavTi  Sk  Kai  ^avkvTi  Ka^ap<fiy  rpiirsiT^ai  wpbg 
roi^Q  irdktfiiovQ,  /ii)  hSoUoTi  roi^s  evKw^avras.  where  there  b  no  such  corrup* 
lion  in  the  preceding  words  avt^adpovv — dwokoyiav.  as  the  editors  suppose : 
it  u  only  necessary  to  translate  tuus :  "  fiduciam  receperunt,  et  ad  causse 
sue  dicendara  tempore  constituto  prassto  erant."  ,.- 

1  Japygia,^    The  point  chiefly  made  for  by  tho^  bound  for  Sicily. 

«  Under  circumstances  ofperU.]    i.  e.  at  least  to  one  party. 
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manifest^strepgth  of  the  armament  they  tookcouragej  cheered 
bjr  the  vagt  numbers  \?bicb  met  their  jwew-  As  to  the  strangers 
and  the  rest  of  the  multitude  ^,  they  went  for  the  sake  of  the 
spectacle,  as  something  worth  seeing,  and  connected  with  an 
enterprise  stupendous.^ 

XXXI.  For  this  was  the  greatest,  the  most  costly,  and 
the  finest  armament  which  up  to  that  time  had  sailed 
from  a  single  state  with  Grecian  forces.'  But  in  number  of 
$/iijps,  and  of  heavt/  infantry^  both  that  to  Epidaurus  under 
Pericles,  and  that  to  Potidsea  under  Hagnon,  was  not  infe- 
rior to  it.  For  there  were  four  thousand  heavy-armed  and 
three  hundred  horse  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  and  a  hun- 
dred triremes,  besides  fifty  Lesbians  and  Chians,  and  also 
many  other  allies  that  joined  him  in  the  voyage.^  But  they 
set  forth  as  for  a  short  voyage,  and  with  a  slender  preparation. 
Whereas  this  armament,  as  being  meant  for  continuance, 
was  fitted  out  for  both  kinds  of  service,  as  need  may  require, 
with  both  sea  and  land  force :  the  naval  one  was  elaborately 
equipped,  at  the  great  expense  of  the  captains  of  triremes  and 
of  the  state,  the  public  giving  a  drachma  a  day  to  each  mariner. 


>  The  re$t  of  the  muUUude.]  By  this  is,  perhaps,  meant  the  slave  popu< 
latioD,  which  was  very  considerable. 

4  Went  for  the  sake  of,  4*0.]  Mitford  paraphrases  thus :  "  the  numerous 
foreigners  more  calmly  gratified  their  curiosity  with  so  splendid  and  inte- 
resting a  spectacle." 

1  For  tim  was  the  greatest,  S^c.^  Such  is  the  sense,  if  the  words  of  the 
original  be  correct.  JBut  as  the  distinction  between  Grecian  forces,  as 
compared  to  Barbarian,  seems  harsh,  and  icfwrn  has  rarely,  if  ever,  that 
sense,  not  to  mention  that  the  assertion  is  at  once  odd,  and  perhaps  un- 
true, I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Hack,  that  'EXXfyvuc^c  is  the  true  reading. 
Then  'Kputrti  will  be  joined  with  SvvdfAti,  The  sense  will  thus  be  at  once 
plain  and  unexceptionable. 

It  has  surely  been  very  ill  represented  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  especially 
the  latter,  who  makes  Thucydides  say,  '*  it  was  the  finest  and  most  glorious 
fleet  the  world  had  ever  seen ; "  which  is  quite  contrary  to  facts.  Was  not 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at  least  ten  times  as  lai^e  ?  and  the  combined  Grecian 
one  thrice  as  large  ?  Thucydides  will,  I  believe,  be  very  rarel v,  indeed, 
found  mistaken  in  any  assertion  which  he  deliberately  makes ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  I  grant  the  occasionally  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
what  it  is  that  he  does  assert. 

«  For  there  were  four  thousand  heavy-armed,  ^c."]  Hobbes  renders  as  if 
he  took  this  account  to  refer  to  the  present  expedition,  whereas  it  only 
refers  to  that  under  Pericles.  Thucydidea  mentions  the  amount  of  the 
present  armament,  infira,  c.  43. 
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and  supplying  empty  vessels  ^j  sixty  of  them  light,  and  forty 
having  on  board  heavy  infitntry,  also  equipments  ^  for  these  at 
the  expense  of  the  captains,  who  also  gave  gratuities  ^  in  addi- 
tion to  the  public  pay,  to  the  Thranitae  (or  highest  bank  of 
rowers)  and  to  the  servants  ^ ;  and  in  other  respects  ^  bestowed 


s  Empti/  vessels.]  i.  e.  empty  in  comparison  wth  those  which  carried 
soldiers  on  board.  Goeller  refers  to  Boeckh.  1, 1.  p.  90.  t.  2.  and  Wolf,  on 
Demosth.  Leptin.  p.  101. 

4  Emtipments,  ^c]  Such  also  is  the  sense  of  virriptaia  at  1,  143.  On 
the  dinerence  between  the  triremes  raxtioi  and  (nparuaridai  or  birXiToyutyoi, 
Goeller  refers  to  Boeckh.  l ,  1. 1. 1.  p.  300.  sq. 

This  whole  passage  is  imitated  by  Nearch.  ap.  Arrian  Ind.  c.  20, 9.  Xo/i* 
TTpSrijg  Ti  woXX>)  ry  irapaaKtvy  ktrovaoy  koI  KodfioQ  rStv  vtuVy  Kai  <Tvrov3al  t&¥ 
TpifipapxMv  dfit^i  rdc  virrjpiffiac  rt  Kai  rd  iKwXripiafjiaTa  UTrpcirhg,  where  for 
UirXijpwfiaTa,  Raphel  should  have  received  from  the  Cod.  opt.  vXripwfjuMra, 
As  to  UtrXripiJfiay  it  is  a  vox  nihili. 

^  GratuUiet,]  'Ec^opd  literally  signifies  sometking  added.  So  Pollux  1, 
155.  t6  Ttli  fAKT^ifi  TTport^ififvoy — to»c  OovKv^iSrjc-  The  word  occurs  very 
rarely  in  the  present  sense  out  of  Thucydides.  Yet  I  have  noticed  that  in 
Dio  Cass.  503,  90.  oiok  ydp  iKrjpKei  otftim  otn  ti  fiia^wfiopia  (I  conjecture 
fiur^o^6pa)  Kai  viriptvriXtjQ  oltra,  ovTt  al  l^ui^ev  Iwt^opai^  and  Diod.  Sic.  t.  7. 
447.  Tol^  Sk  TraurJv  i-TrupopAc  rayudrixac  drrtve. 

*  Servants,]  There  are,  perhaps,  few  who  would  not  wish  to  know 
something  of  these  ifwtjpiffiai.  The  following  illustrations  may,  therefore, 
be  not  unacceptable. 

In  Demosthenes  (as  Reiske  tells  us  in  his  Index)  the  word  denotes,  in  the 
singidar  (as  distinguished  from  vavrai^  mariners  or  rowers,  and  iTrcCarai,  or 
rowers),  **  reliqui  ministri  nautici.*'  Such,  however,  cannot  be  the  sense 
here;  for  as  the  ^pavirai  are  especially  mentioned,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
sratuity  was  given  to  the  other  order,  the  Zeugitse  and  Thalamii.  The 
Scholiast  observes  that  it  was  given  ohx^  ^k  vdm  rdig  ipgratc.  lu  this  passage 
it  may  signify  apparatus  nauticus^  Stephens  in  his  Thesaur.  explains  the 
word  "  quisque  apparatus  vel  ministerium  quidque."  And  Schweighausser 
on  Polyb.  1,  25, 3.  says  it  signifies  in  the  plural  **  omnino  quidquid  ad  minis- 
terium nauticum  pertinet.'"  I  have,  however,  sometimes  thought  that  ly 
these  ifiTTjpkTai  are  meant  the  two  lower  benches  of  rowers.  And  this  n 
countenanced  by  the  following  illustrations  of  Goeller,  or  rather  Boeckh. : 
**  ifTrtipkrai  interdum  iidem  sunt  ac  vavrai,  L  e.  cuncti  qui  prseter  milites, 
kivitdraQ  navibus  vehuntur,  quos  nautas  nos  dicinnis  Matrosen.  Interdum 
remigea  discemuntur  ab  h^peretis  et  nautis,  appellanturque  ipirai  ffcuTriyX/i- 
rat.  Duplice  igitur  hommum  genere  constabat  totum  irXriputfia  sive  die 
Schiffsmannschaft,  roilitibus  et  nautis,  qui  latiori  sensu  appellantur,  quique 
aut  vavrai  strictiori  sensu  dicti,  aut  virripkrai,  i.  e.  ministri  eorum,  aut  re- 
miges  erant." 

So  also  1, 121.  Ti^v  SXXriv  vvfipttriav,  the  rest  of  the  crew.  And  thus 
Poppo  in  his  Prolog.  2, 60.  says  ttiat  the  virripteia  was  what  are  elsewhere 
called  ipkrai  and  KunriiXdrai. 

7  In  other  respects  bestowed  great  expenses.]    Hence,  as  the  whole  equip' 

ment  of  the  ship  fell  upon  the  captains,  the  office  was  very  expensive,  and 

'  thrown,  as  a  burden,  on  the  rich.    So  Antiph.  ap.  Athen.  109.  F.  rpiripap' 

X&v  dirriyKaro,    And  in  Aristoph.  Eq.  910.  Cleon  threatens  a  person  thus : 

iyv  9S  voifi^u  Tpiiipapx'i^Vf  dvaXifTKOvra  rwv  ^^vrov,  xdkaidv  vavv  txovT\ 
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great  expenses  on  the  ensigns  ®,  and  the  furniture,  and  equip- 
mentSy  each  one  striving  to  the  uttermost  that  his  ship  should 
exceed  in  beauty  and  swiftness  of  sailing.  As  for  the  land  forces, 


Eff  i)v  dvaXwv  ovk  l^^tiQ,  ovSk  vavTrtiyovfiivoQ'  Atafirixavfiirofiai  y,  hirtaQ  &v 
Itrriov  ffairpbv  \a€yC'  uEschines,  too,  p.  $6,  S7.  says  that  many  had  con- 
sumed their  whole  fortunes  on  this  office.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  ^at  pru- 
dent persons  should  dread  it.  So  Aristoph.  Ran.  106^.  Ovc  ovv  i^kXtt  ye 
Tpifjpapx^'iy  TrXovTuv  ovSiIq  6id  ravra,  *AXX'  ^v  pcucioig  TTcpuiXo/ievoc  KXdtiy  Kai 
^ijai  vkvta^ai. 

^  EruigM.]  i.  e.  those  images  of  tutelary  gods  or  other  figures  by  which 
the  vessel  was  distinguished  and  named.  The  Scholiast  interprets  these 
vTipLtia  of  pictures;  and  Duker  proves  that  pictures  were  in  use,  from  a 
passage  of  Lucian ;  though  he  prefers  to  understand  the  word  of  the  tutelse- 
narium.  Wesseling  on  Diod.  Sic.  15,3,  doubts  whether  they  were  not  cer- 
tain ornaments  extending  from  the  prow,  such  as  the  &Kpoar6\iov  or  vctpd' 
orifAov,  Which  last  interpretation  is,  doubtless,  the  best  founded ;  and  the 
following  illustrations  of  the  subject  I  shall  extract  from  my  note  on  Acts 
28,  1 1.  iv  TrXoUff  x^-  wapaorifitp  Aia<rKovpotQ*  **  The  rb  irapdfffifiov,  the  intignep 
was  that  from  which  the  ship  derived  its  name.  It  was  a  painting,  or  bas- 
relief,  on  the  prow,  of  some  god  or  hero,  or  sometimes  anitmU;  nay,  even 
inanimate  substance,  as  shield,  &c.  So  Ovid.  Trist.  1,10,1.  Est  mihi, 
sitque  precor,  flavse  tutela  Minervse,  Navis ;  et  a  pict4  casside  nomen  habet. 
Vire.  iEneid.  5, 115.  seqq.  The  poop  bore  the  picture,  or  image  of  some 
god  under  whose  protection  the  ship  was  supposed  to  be  placed.  Both  the 
tutela  and  the  imtgne  were  of  gold  [or,  rather,  gilded  metal],  ivory,  or  other 
rich  material.  So  Virg.  Mn*  10, 171.  Et  aurato  fulgebat  Apolline  puppis. 
Now  the  Romans  distinguished  the  tutela,  which  was  at  the  poop,  from  the 
intigne,  ythich  was  at  the  prow.  Thus  of  the  ship  mentioned  in  the  above 
cited  passage  of  Ovid,  the  numen  tutelare  was  Minerva,  placed  on  the  poop ; 
but  tne  insigne,  or  'xapdfftjfiov,  was  a  helmet  of  Minerva  painted  on  tne 
prow,  and  gave  name  to  the  ship.  Yet  such  was  not  the  invariable  custom. 
Sometimes  the  tutela  and  wapatrniiov  were  the  same ;  as,  for  instance,  when- 
ever the  effigies  of  the  deity  himself,  to  whose  protection  the  ship  was 
committed,  supplied  the  place  of  an  intigne  (whicn  often  happened),  then 
the  ship  was  called  by  the  name  of  that  god  who  was  painted  or  carved  on 
the  prow.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  ship  in  which  Paul  sailed  had  the  Z>tof- 
curi  for  an  insigne  as  well  as  a  tutela:  whence,  too,  it  was  called  Ai6<neovpou 
See  Alberti  on  this  passage,  Enschedii  Diss,  de  tutelis  et  insignibus  navtum, 
Kunz.  Obsst  de  vexUlo  navis  Alexandrines  qu&  Paulus  in  Italiam  vectus  est, 
Jen.  1734,  4,  the  commentators  on  Sil.  It.  14,409.,  Salmas.  on  Solin. 
p.  403.,  Bochart  Geo^.  Sacr.  1. 2.  c.  5.  p.  712.,  Meursius  on  Lycoph.  110, 
1299,  Scheffer  de  MilitiA  navali  3. 1 .  p.  372  ^eq.,  Burman  on  Petrpn.  c.  105. 
and  Val.  Flacc.  1,301.,  Heyne  on  Virg.  iEn.  10,  171.,  and  Schiitz  on 
^schyl.  Theb.  v.  210."  See  also  the  numerous  passages  illustrating  the 
figures  of  ships'  prows  and  poops,  collected  by  Westein,  a  few  of  which  I 
have  in  the  above-mentioned  note  selected. 

Of  these  tuteke  it  may  be  added,  the  principal  (as  miffht  be  expected) 
were  the  vaXXddia,  which,  as  appears  from  Aristoph.  Acharnt  547.,  were 
^It.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  not  improbable  that  these  Trapd^njfia  were 
sometimes  only  paintings,  not  figures  or  bas-reliefs.  Such,  indeed,  is  proved 
by  a  passage  of  Aristoph.  Ran.  933.  (which  has  escaped  all  the  editors), 
where  we  nave  the  very  word  here  used  by  Thucydides ;  Qtnuiov,  oiv  rai^ 
vawiv,  4^  fia^kerar,  ivlypairro. 
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they  were  selected  from  the  best  lists  ^,  and  the  different  corps 
zealously  vied  with  each  other  *^  in  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments for  the  body.  Insomuch  that  there  would  sometimes 
arise  a  strife  as  to  the  officers  under  whom  any  should  be 
'  ranged  ",  and  to  the  other  Greeks  it  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  display  of  power  and  opulence,  rather  than  an  armament 
against  an  enemy.  For  if  any  one  reflected  on  the  ex- 
pense to  the  state,  and  the  private  one  incurred  by  those  who 
went  on  the  expedition ;  of  the  state^  considering  what  sums 
it  had  now  expended  on  the  expedition  ^^,  and  had  sent  in 
charge  of  the  commanders ;  of  individuals^  what  expense  each 
had  incurred  in  his  personal  equipment,  and  the  captains  on  their 
ships,  besides  what  it  was  probable  every  one  would  furnish 
as  a  provision  for  so  long  an  expedition ;  also  what  sums  each 
one,  whether  soldier,  or  merchant  ^^,  took  with  him  for  ex- 
change and  traffic  ^'^ ;  he  would  find  the  whole  sum  thus  car- 


9  Selected  from  the  best  Rsis,]  'EKKpivnp  is  a  vox  propria  de  hac  re,  as  in 
the  Tragedians,  in  Herodotus,  and  Plato  ap.  Stepb.  Thes.  So  also  iEscbyl* 
Pers.  808.  7r\  fj^oQ  ixKpiTOv  orpaTov. 

10  Vied  with  each  other.]  ^AfiiXXti^^v  is  not,  as  Bauer  fancies,  put  for  the 
middle,  but  rather  is  a  passive  form  with  an  active  sense,  on  which  see 
Matt.  Gr.  Gr.  §  493  and  496. 

» >  A  strife  at  to  the  officers  under  whom  any  shotdd  he  ranged^  So  I  have 
ventured  to  render  the  passage  (in  which  I  find  I  have  the  support  of 
Smith),  though  I  gttint  this  version  is  not  justified  by  the  use  of  Trpo<rr^(T- 
mti^ai  in  Thucydides,  according  to  which,  Goeller  has  truly  remarked,  the 
sense  should  be :  "  contigit  autem,  ut  simul  et  illi  inter  se  certarent  in  illo 
munere,  cui  quisque  fueraft  prsefectus  et,"  &c.  Thus  the  term  will  denote 
a  quarrel  for  precedency  among  the  officers,  as  to  the  corps  each  had 
assigned  to  him.  That  sense,  however,  cannot  be  elicited  from  the  words, 
and  the  other  seems  more  natural,  and  agreeable  to  what  precedes. 

i>  What  sums  it  had  now  expended  on  the  expedition,]  I  have  here  seen 
no  reason  to  deviate  from  the  common  reading,  and  aidopt  the  conjecture 
frpocrcrcX^Kct,  propounded  by  some.  It  is  truly  remarked  b^  Goeller  that 
the  common  reading  may  mean,  ''quse  in  expeditionem  impenderant." 
With  the  TTfMxrrcXIw  here  we  may  compare  xpoffSavavoua  in  St.  Luke, 
10, 55. 

13  Merchant,]  These  merchants  seem  to  have  been  something  like  our 
nUlers  and  camp-followers ;  with  this  difference,  that  they  calculated  on 
driving  some  petty  traffic  with  the  people  of  the  country  where  they  were 
going.  And,  no  doubt,  their  ignorance  of  its  real  nature,  would  cause 
as  many  ridiculous  mistakes  as  to  the  kind  of  articles  proper  to  be  taken, 
as  sometimes  our  own  merchants  have  committed  m  sending  off  ship- 
ments to  foreign  countries. 

>«  For  exchange  and  traffic,]  Of  this  sense  of  ^ra^oXi)  I  know  no  other 
example,  though  it  is  common  in  furdtoXoQ, 
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ried  out  of  the  city  to  amount  to  a  considerable  number  of 
talents.*^ 

The  armament,  too,  was  noised  abroad  with  astonishment, 
no  less  at  the  daringness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  show,  than  at  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  force,  as  it 
regarded  those  it  was  going  to  attack,  and  because  it  was  the 
longest  voyage  from  their  own  country  they  had  ever  made  ^^, 
and  enterprized  widi  the  greatest  expectation  of  future  acqui- 
sitions in  addition  to  present  possession. 

XXXII.  When  the  ships  were  manned,  and  every  thing 
was  put  on  board  which  was  to  be  taken  with  them,  silence 
was  ordered  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  S  and  the  usual 
prayers  directed  by  law  were  recited,  not  by  each  ship  sepa- 


•  5  The  whde  tttm  thus,  ^c]  By  this  Thucydides  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  removal  of  so  much  coin  from  the  country  was  an  injury; 
whereas  most  of  our  political  economists  are  of  another  opinion^  whether 
on  just  grounds,  or  not,  I  will  not  presume  to  say. 

10  Und  because  it  was  the  longest,  4-c.]  The  translators  seem  to  scruple  at 
expressing  the  superlative  sense,  which,  however,  is  required  by  the  ^^  (for 
so  I  would  read,  with  Bekker) :  perhaps  they  do  this  from  remembering 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Egypt.  But  though  Egypt  is,  strictly  speaking, 
farther  from  Athens  than  Sicily,  yet  the  coasting  navigation,  necessary  to  be 
adopted  in  the  latter  voyage,  made  it  in  fact  longer. 

Mitford  says,  Thucydides  calls  it  the  greatest  expedition  ever  under- 
taken by  any  Grecian  state.  This,  however,  Thucydides  does  uotprecisely 
say,  for  his  words  plainly  regard  Athens  only ;  though  such  would  be,  per- 
haps, true  of  any  single  state  in  Greece.  Nay,  taking  into  consideration 
the  magnitude  of  the  future  hopes  in  comparison  with  the  present  posses- 
sions, perhaps  no  armament  had  yet  lefl  any  country  that  equalled  it. 

Of  the  words  iw«  fAeyUrry  iX^rc^c  t&v  ^fXX6vru>v,  irpbg  rd  virdpyovra,  lirc- 
X^^PV^V  the  best  commentary  b  the  seventy-first  chapter  of  book  l. 

1  Silence  was  ordered  hy  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.]  A  mode  of  issuing 
orders  used  by  all  the  antient  nations,  both  Oriental  and  Occidental ;  the 
trumpet  being  employed  to  command  attention  to  the  order  which  followed 
its  sound,  as  with  us  in  the  tase  of  a  beadle's  bell.  I  will  only  cite  Dio 
Cass.  521,  69.  ea\7riyKr7)g —  vTTKrtjfiaive.  and  575,  78.  17  frdkiriy^  vvtefifiy^ 
vtv,     Joseph.  1124,  32.  viroffrifidvd  tf  <rdXiriy^. 

The  word  is  used  metaphorically  in  Plato  Polit.  1.  8.  of  a  factious  dema- 
gogue, who  preaches  up  and  proclaims  (a  doctrine  which  would  be  relished 
by  many  of  our  own  times)  abolition  of  debts  and  division  of  propertv. 

There  is  a  passage  highly  illustrative  of  this  whole  context  in  Diod.  Sic. 
1. 13,  3.  (whicn  seems  to  be  taken  from  some  more  antient  writer)  ol  ftkv 
civ  rpiripiiQ  Witp*  *6\ov  rbv  Xifikva  xapittpfiovv,  ictKO<TfiTffikvai  roig  iiri  raig  'n-ptom 
paiQ  ivtffrrifiaffi  Kai  rj  XafiirpdrriTi  rdv  BttXwV  6  Sk  kvkXos  liiragTov  Xifdvoc 
iy€fi£  9vfiiaT7jplu)V  Kai  Kparhpiav  dpyvputv,  IK  ivlKinofiam  XP^^^^C  icirtvlov 
ol  n/iwvrcc  rb  .&eTov,  Kai  Trpoatvxofuvoi  Kararvx^'^v  TfJQ  tTTpariioQ, 
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rately,  but  all  together,  tlie  whole  multitude  responding  to  the 
voice  of  heralds  ^ ;  cups  of  wine,  too,  were  mixed  throughout 
the  whole  armament,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  made  liba- 
tions ^  out  of  golden  and  silver  goblets.  In  these  prayers,  too, 
participated  all  the  rest  of  the  multitude  of  citizens  on  shore, 
and  whoever  else  present  with  them  wished  well  to  the  expe- 
dition. And  after  singing  the  Paaan,  and  completing  the  li- 
bations, they  put  to  sea,  at  first  sailing  in  column,  and  then 
making  a  race  of  speed  ^  as  far  as  ^gina.  They  then  made 
all  speed  for  Corcyra,  whither  the  rest  of  the  allied  forces  was 
assembling. 

At  Syracuse  they  had  received  news  of  the  expedition  from 
various  quarters ;  yet  for  a  long  time  no  credit  was  given  to 


«  Responding  to  the  voice  of  heralds.]  Namely,  who  first  pronounced  the 
words  to  be  uttered.  Such  is  the  real,  though  not  literal,  sense  (which  has 
been  strangely  mistaken  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  the  signification  assigned  by 
whom  is  inconsistent  with,  the  Kvvtirt{fxovTo) ;  for  the  idiom  virb  Kt)pvKoc 
(on  which  see  Matt.  Gr.  Gr,  p.  914.)  hardly  admits  of  a  literal  ren- 
dering. 

9  Cupt  of  wine,  too,  ^c]  Hobbes  confounds  both  together,  or  rather 
omits  all  mention  of  the  latter.  Smith,  too,  though  he  mentions  the  liba- 
tions, makes  the  crews  drink  them  out  of  the  gold  and  silver  cups. 
Whereas  it  was  only  cups  of  mixed  wine  which  were  J!rst  filled  and  drpnk 
round,  to  the  success  of  the  expedition ;  and  then  the  officers,  with  gold  and 
silver  cups  of  wine  unmixed,  made  the  libation,  which  was  not  drunk,  but, 
as  its  name  implies,  poured  out  on  the  ship,  or  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  though  the  kmtarat  and  the  dpxovrtg  (the  crews  and  officers) 
are  placed  together,  yet  (per  hyperbaton)  the  former  must  be  construea 
with  KipdoavTis,  the  latter  with  (rrrMovrfc* 

On  the  pouring  of  the  libation,  Duker  compares  Arrian  E.  A.  6,5,  He 
might  more  aptly  have  adduced  Pind.  Pyth.  4,  343.  xpv<rsav  xtipt<r<n  \a€wv 
^uiXav 'Apx^C  ^^  ^P«'/**'fj  «•  ''•  ^» 

4  Making  a  race  of  speed,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the  phrase 
HfiiXXav  iirotovvTo :  though  the  translators  and  commentators  take  it  only 
to  mean  "made  the  best  of  their  way."  The  above  view  of  the  sense, 
however,  is  required  by  the  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase ;  and  it  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  following  examples,  most  of  them  imitations  of  this 
passage*  Herod.  7,  44,  7.  Ifu^ri  twv  vt&v  ^fuXXay  ytvofikvriv  ISitr^ai, 
Pausan.  2,  55,  1.  a/tiXXi^c  irXoioiv  TtBiaviv  i^\a,  Aristid.  2,  19.  ol  Sk  Kpa- 
rnptc  Kal  y  fiivp^  Alylvtic  UfUKKa,  2,  2,  24.  D.  oix  dvafivrjff^rjfrdfjteva — diro- 
fufuivfuvoi.  and  2,  25.  D.  voiav  d/Ju\Xav  ifuXKifffovrai  trphq  oXXj^Xovf  iLvairXk" 
ovrac,  ifAOiav  ry  irpwrjv.  2,  56.  y  r6rt  AfiiXXa  fuxpi^  AlyivfiQ,  Isocr.  p.  303. 
rpiripwv  AfifXKaig,  Onosand.  48.  UfJuXXag  wouia^ai.  Xen.  Hist.  6,  2,  28. 
Virg.  iEn.  3,  290.  Certatim  socii  feriunt  mare,  et  sequora  verrunt ;  and 
128.  Pseudo  Eurip.  Rhes.  364.    iEschyl.  Prom.  Vinct,  130. 

At  the  same  time  I  grant  that  the  expression  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
JSgurative  sense,  to  denote  makina  ereat  haste;  as  Aristoph.  Pac.  950.  And 
so  ammtor  in  Livy,  1.  52,  51.  and  Caesar  Bell.  Civ.  1,  46. 
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ll)e  reports.  However,  on  an  assembly  being  called,  speeches 
such  as  the  following  were  made  (some  crediting  the  accounts 
of  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians,  others  speaking  to  the  con- 
trary), and  Hermocrates  son  of  Hermon,  having  come  forward 
to  the  assembly,  as  conceiving  that  he  had  certain  knowledge 
of  the  matter  in  qu^tion,  addressed  to  them  the  following 
counsels :  ^ 

XXXIII.  "  It  will  perhaps  be  my  lot  ^  as  it  has  been  that 
of  others,  to  utter  what  may  seem  incredible,  when  I  speak  of 
the  expedition  as  a  matter  of  actual  truth ;  and  well  I  know 
that  those  who  tell  or  relate  what  seems  unworthy  of  belief, 
not  only  fail  to  persuade,  but  are  even  regarded  as  fools.^ 
However,  I  will  not,  through  fear  of  such  an  imputation,  hold 
my  peace,  while  my  country  is  in  danger,  since  I  persuade 
myself  at  least,  that  I  am  speaking  from  more  certain  infor- 
mation than  others  possess. 

"  The  AthenianSj  then,  (however  ye  may  be  amazed)  are  ad" 
vancing  ®  agamst  you  with  a  great  armament  both  for  sea  and 
land  service,  under  the  pretext,  indeed,  of  rendering  assistance 
to  their  allies  the  Egestseans,  and  again  settling  the  Leontines ; 
but,  in  truth,  through  desire  to  subdue  Sicily,  but  especially 


»  Addressed  to  them  the  following  admonition,]  The  patriotic  and  able 
Hermocrates,  the  peace-maker  of  Sicily  when  harassed  by  internal  war, 
was  amonff  the  foremost  to  propose  vigorous  measures  against  foreign 
attack.  (Mitford.)  The  same  writer  also  gives  the  following  able  statement 
of  afiairs  at  Syracuse :  **  It  is  not  specified  bv  historians,  but  the  account  of 
Thucydides  makes  it  evident,  that  there  had  been  a  revolution  in  the 
government  of  Svracuse,  or  at  least  a  great  change  in  the  administration, 
since  the  oligarchical  Leontines  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Syracusan 
dtizens.  The  democratical  party  now  bore  the  sway ;  and  some  jealousy 
toward  the  nobles,  lest  preparation  for  war  should  throw  an  increase  of 
power  into  their  hands,  appears  to  have  influenced  the  leaders  of  the  day. 
At  the  same  time  the  circumstances  of  Svracuse,  considerably  altered  since 
the  former  interference  of  Athens  in  the  afiairs  of  Sicily,  were  such  as 
would  inflame  the  usual  presumption  of  a  democratical  government." 

>  //  will  perhaps  be  my  lot,  ^c]  The  commencement  of  this  oration  is 
imitated  by  Herodian  7,  8,  6.  diruTra  fikv  olSa  Kai  irapdSoKa  Xs^a/v  wpbc  vficLQ, 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  282.  ikSouca  ur^  dvurra  r.  a.  E.  dok^a  Xlyeiv. 

«  And  well  I  know,  4rc.]  This  passage  is  thus  imitated,  or  rather  copied, 
by  Dio  Cass.  698.  79.  ical  yiyvcaaiccii  rovd'  8ri  ol  rd  /ii)  Tiard  doKovvra  ilvai 
Xi  yovTiSy  ovx  ^(rov  ov  TrtL^ovai  rivas,  dXXd  ical  KotaKoi  SoKovtriv  clvot. 

3  The  Athenians,  ^c,  are  advancing,]  This  may  very  well  bring  to  mind 
the  spirited  commencement  of  the  song,  "  The  Campbells  are  coming.'* 
The  ydp  is  inchoative. 
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our  city,  Uiinking  that  if  they  get  possession  of  this,  they  will 
easily  obtain  the  rest. 

^^  Since,  therefore,  they  will  be  speedily  at  hand,  consider, 
with  your  present  means  \  in  what  way  you  may  best  repel 
their  attacks ;  and  neiUier,  through  contempt  of  your  enemy, 
expose  yourselves  defenceless,  nor,  through  incredulity,  neglect 
the  public  safety.* 

*^  Let  not,  however,  such  as  may  credit  my  representations 
feel  astonished  at  the  daring,  and  alarmed  at  the  power,  of  the 
enemy.  For  they  will  not  be  able  to  infiict  on  us  more  than 
they  will  themselves  stfffer  ;  nor,  because  they  come  upon  us 
with  a  great  armament,  will  they  be  without  giving  us  some 
advantage  ^ ;  nay  ^,  it  will  be  the  better  for  us,  with  respect  to 
tdie  other  Siceliots,  for,  through  alarm,  they  will  be  more  dis- 
posed to  side  with  us ;  and  if,  hideed,  we  either  worst  the  enemy, 
or  send  them  away  without'  effecting  their  purpose  (for,  truly, 
I  fear  not  lest  they  should  attain  their  aims),  a  work  will  be 
effected  most  glorious  for  us,  and,  indeed,  such  as  I  am  not 
without  hopes  to  see  accomplished.  For,  indeed,  few  great 
armaments,  whether  of  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  which  have  gone 
from  thence,  have  been  successful.^  Neither  are  our  assailants 
superior  in  number  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  (for,  through  fear,  all  will  unite),  and  if,  through 
want  of  necessai'ies  in  an  enemy's  country,  they  should  prove 
unsuccessful,  they,  nevertheless,  will  leave  a  fame  to  those  whose 
destruction  they  have  sought,  even  though  they  should  mis- 
carry chiefly  through  their  own  fault ;  which  was  the  case 
with  these  very  Athenians  themselves,  who,  on  the  Medes 


4  With  if  our  pre$ent  meam,'\  i.  e.  pro  prsesenti  copia,  &c.  Such  is  plainly 
the  sense,  which,  however,  the  translators  have  missed. 

»  The  public  safety, '\  Such  must  be  the  sense  of  rov  Kvftir&vToCf  with 
which  the  translators  have  been  perplexed. 

0  Wiil  they  be  without  giving  ut  tome  advantage,']  This  sense  of  dvwptkuQ 
Uovraiy  which  is  required  by  the  context,  is  not  easy  to  be  paralleled  out  of 
our  author. 

7  Nay.}  I  agree  with  Bauer  that  for  6XK&  re  we  should  read  oXXd  yt, 
quin  certo* 

*  Few  great  armaments,  ^c,]  This  is,  perhaps,  as  true  in  modem  as  it 
was  in  antient  times,  except  that  since  the  great  improvements  in  arts  and 
sciences,  armaments  can  go  farther  from  home  with  less  danger.  Even  now, 
however,  expeditions,  I  willnot  say  to  India,  but  even  across  the  Atlantic, 
have  usually  been  disastrous. 
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sufiering  defeat  unlooked  for,  grew  great  by  the  object  pro-^^ 
fessed  by  the  enemy,  that  ^  he  was  going  only  against  the 
Athenians/  And  that  something  like  this^  may  happen  in 
our  case  I  am  not  without  hope. 

XXXIV.  "  With  confidence,  then,  let  us  make  our  prepar- 
ations here,  and  send  to  the  Siculi,  in  order  more  to  confirm 
the  amity  of  some,  and  endeavour  to  form  connections  of  fiiend- 
ship  and  alliance  with  others ;  let  us,  too,  despatch  embassies  to 
the  rest  of  Sicily,  apprizing  them  that  the  danger  is  common,  and 
also  to  Italy,  that  they  may  either  form  an  alliance  with  us,  or  at 
least  engage  not  to  receive  the  Athenians.  It  seems  to  me, 
too,  advisable  to  send  also  to  Carthage :  for  the  thing  is  not 
unexpected  by  them ;  nay,  they  have  been  always  in  fear  lest 
the  Athenians  should  make  an  attack  upon  their  city ;  so  that 
perhaps,  conceiving  that  if  they  abandon  us  they  may  them- 
selves be  in  trouble,  they  may  choose,  either  secretly,  or  openly^ 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  give  us  assistance.  And  they  are  of  all 
present  powers  the  most  able  to  do  this  ^  if  they  be  but  willing; 
for  they  are  in  possession  of  the  most  gold  and  silver,  whence 
war  and  every  other  purpose  is  facilitated.  Let  us  also  send 
to  Lacedsemon  and  Corinth,  entreating  them  to  give  assistance 
with  all  speed,  and  stir  up  the  war  there. 

<^  But  what  I  especially  account  expedient,  an^  you  by  your 
accustomed  indolence  will  least  of  all  heartily  be  induced  to^ — 
nevertheless  it  shall  be  spoken.^     If,  then,  the  Siceliots  (all 


9  Something  Uke  thii.]  This  is  certainly  modest  id  Hermocrates ;  indeed, 
he  could  not  reasonably  reckon  on  so  complete  a  triumph  as  bis  country- 
men afterwards  obtained. 

'  Of  all  present  potversy  S^c,'\  Mitford  paraphrases,  "  the  richest  com- 
monwealth upon  earth,  and,  therefore,  ablest  to  give  that  kind  of  assistance 
which  was  most  desirable,  as  being  most  efficacious  with  least  danger ;" 
which  is  very  true,  but  not  the  truth  expressed  by  Thucydides.  The 
most  efiectual  assistance  they  could  have  was  naval  assistance ;  for  unless 
the  sea  were  open  to  the  Athenian  ships  bringing  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies, the  army  m  Sicily  could  not  long  exist. 

«  Induced  to.]  The  aposiopesis  here  (which,  however,  is  unnoticed  by 
the  commentators)  has  a  fine  effect. 

»  Nevertheteu  it  shall  bespoken,]  This  has  been  extensively  imitated  bjr 
other  authors;  ex.gr.  Demosthenes  irtpi  Svfi^op.  p.  li.  edit.  Allen,  vapa-- 
SoKov  fuv  oUa  \6yov  6v  fuWut  Xeyctv,  bfitac  ^  sipvrTtTcu.  Dionys.  Hal.  3dO,  25. 
8  Bk  -K&VTiav  iftri  Kparitrrov  iv  toIq  TroXifion:,  Kai  ovrt  vjiCiq  avrb  ivi^vuri^tjik 
iTia,  ovTe  Twv  ovfiJ^vXittv  oUhq  Xkyu,  rovro  irpoe^iie  wavffofuu. 

VOL.  III.  y  The 
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together,  if  it  be  thought  good,  or,  if  not,  a  considerable  force  in 
conjunction  with  us),  launching  the  whole  of  their  ships,  were 
to  go,  with  two  months'  provisions,  and  meet  the  Athenians  at 
Taras  and  Cape  Japygia,  thus  showing  them  that  they  must 
have  to  fight  for  the  passage  across  the  Ionian  gulf,  before  they 
combat  for  Sicily — it  would  strike  them  with  the  utmost  terror, 
and  set  them  on  reflecting  that  we  are  sallying  from  ^  a  friendly 
country  as  its  defenders  (for  Taras  will  receive  us),  whereas 
they  will  have  a  wide  extent  of  sea  to  traverse,  with  all  their 
stores  and  equipments,  and,  because  of  the  length  of  the  voy« 
age,  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  preserve  order,  and  their  line 
will  be  a  ready  object  of  attack  to  us,  while  it  is  making  its  way 
slowly,  and  can  engage  with  us  but  by  a  few  at  a  time.^  f^And 
if,  again,  they  clear  ship  ^,  and  bear  down  upon  us  with  their 
swifl-sailing  squadron  in  more  compact  order,  then,  should  they 
take  to  their  oars,  we  can  attack  them  when  wearied,  or,  if  that 
should  seem  inexpedient,  it  is  in  our  power  to  retire  to  Taras: 
while  they,  making  their  passage  with  but  slender  stores,  as 
for  a  sea-fight  ^,  will  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions  in  places 
that  afford  no  supply,  and  either,  if  they  remain,  will  be  reduced 
by  starvation  ^,  or,  if  they  attempt  to  proceed,  will  leave  be- 
hind them  the  rest  of  their  consorts  ^,  and,  being  ill  assured 
whether  the  cities  will  receive  them,  or  not,  they  will  be  dis- 


The  counsel  in  question  was  at  once  bold,  and  yet  judicious,  and  to  a 
certain  dcjsree  safe,  such  in  fact  as  great  generals  in  perilous  circumstances 
choose.  This  was,  perhaps,  suggested  by  the  counsel  of  Themistocles  to 
put  to  sea,  and  meet  the  Persians  on  theur  way  to  Greece. 

*  We  are  saUt/ing  from.]  Or,  **  we  have  a  sally-post  in,"  &c. ;  Spfiwiu^a 
being  for  bpfiiorrjpiov  Ix^fuv.  Mitford  here  paraphrases:  "  we  shall  go 
into  action  with  our  crews  refreshed  in  a  friendly  port,  and  our  gallies 
light" 

^  By  hut  a  few  at  a  ftW.]  I  here  read,  with  the  recent  editors,  Kar 
SKiyov,  To  the  passages  adduced  by  Duker  may  be  added  Polysen.  3, 9, 48. 
^Xirac  iKTO^ag  —  Kar  SKiyov  SXKov  oXXy. 

On  the  above  sense  of  TrpofnrlirTovTii  see  note  on  3,  78. 

fi  Clear  thip,]  Namely,  for  action;  as  Dio  Cass.  628,81.  817,31. 
327, 8.  315, 98.  On  the  thing  itself,  see  Polyb.  2, 5, 1 1.  7, 39, 4.  1, 60,  3. 
and  8.  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Acts  27,38.  Uov^iZov  t6  nXdiovy 
where  see  my  note.  Here  it  is  contemplated  that  part  of  the  stores  may 
be  thrown  overboard. 

7  As  for  a  sea-fight]  i.  e.  as  expecting  to  fight  by  the  way. 

8  Reduced  by  starvation.]  i.  e.  be  compelled  to  surrender.  UoXiopKoivro 
18  for  iicTToX.,  wnich  verb  is  used  at  1, 135.  and  7,  15. 

9  Leave  behind  them  Uie  rest  of  their  consorts.]  i.  e.  the  heavier  laden  ves- 
lelt  and  transports.    Here  the  translators  are  all  in  error. 
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heartened X Insomuch  that  (I  fancy),  daunted  by  this  reflec- 
tion '*^,  they  will  not  even  weigh  from  Corcyra ;  but  either,  while 
they  are  deliberating,  and  sending  out  squadrons  of  observation, 
to  learn  our  numbers  and  position,  they  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  winter  season  ^^  or  else,  dismayed  at  this  unexpected 
resistance^  will  give  up  the  voyage;  especially  since  (as  I 
learn)  the  most  experienced  of  their  generals  has  unwillingly 
undertaken  the  command2.and  would  be  glad  to  lay  hold  of 
any  reason  &r  abandoning  thcL  measure,  if  any  tolerable  show 
of  resistance  should  be  made  on  our  part.  ^  And  well  I  wot  ** 
that  report  will  rate  us  ^^  at  more  than  our  real  strength.  For 
indeed  the  sentiments  of  men  are  usually  of  a  colour  with  what 
is  rumoured,  and  they  stand  in  greater  awe  of  those  who  at- 
tack first,  than  such  as  merely  show  that  they  will  repel  as« 
sailants,  since  those  they  account  as  an  equal  match.^^    Which 


10  Perplexed  by  this  reflection,]  Literally,  "  hemmed  in,  excluded  fix)m 
opportunity  to  act." 

11  Will  be  tkroum  upon  the  winter  seatim,}  I.e.  the  season  will  be  pro- 
tracted till  the  winter.  This  substitution  of  the  person  for  the  thing  is 
frequent  in  all  languages.  The  phrase  is  imitated  by  Appian  1, 775. 11^ 
o^vai  i<tfc  x<*M<*^  iirkiTiot,  And  something  like  it  occurs  in  Eurip.  C^cl. 
S77.  irvivfiaatv  ^aXaoaioiQ  Hrjv  ycuav  kKf^o^hn-tg  iiicofiiv. 

IV  Well  I  wot.]  This,  I  think,  will  not  ill  represent  the  force  of  the  iZ 
oXda  8ri,  which  may  be  more  literally  rendered,  **  And  report  will  rate  us 
(that  I  well  know)  at,"  &c. ;  for  the  phrase  is  usually  inserted  parentheti- 
cally ;  as  Xen.  Cyr.  3,  3,  33.  diaXsySiitvoi  tnpi  rffi&v,  lyut  ol^  6rc,  oifSkv 
Tavovrau 

«»  Report  will  rate  «#.]  This  sense  of  dyyiWta^aij  as  used  of  persons, 
is  somewhat  rare.  I  have,  however,  noted  the  following  examples:—^ 
Eurip.  Hec.  591.  dyytX^iura  fiot  ytvvdio^,  Xenoph.  Hist.  6,  4,  SI.  d^tie  ^ 
AyytX^dc  5irf|  woptvoiro.  and  4, 57.  iXeytv  «l»c  dyyiXotro  6  Tltieavipo^  rcrcXcv* 
TtiKut^.  6,4,16.  ?«vr€c  y)yy £\fdvot  ri<rav,  Cyr.  5,5,  15.  8  A.  i/iidXXtiv 
&yy sKKtrcu.   Dionys.  Hal.  1,  210.  15.  ^^v  rov  pmnKktog  dyytKouivov, 

With  reitpect  to  the  Itri  rdjmZovy  it  has  the  sense  of  the  Latin  tn  majus; 
as  in  a  kindred  passage  of  Livy,  1.  21,52.  '*  QuA  (scil.  fam&)  incerta  in 
majus  vero  ferri  solent."  So  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  46, 24.  dyyiXXtrai  tA  ytv^ 
fuva  iiri  rb  fottpurtpov.  Aristid.  5,  5, 75.  itri  rb  uf t^oy  alpeiv.  So  also  iwl 
rb  xc^pov  and  iirl  /icixXov,  as  Joseph.  675, 1 5.  Hence  may  be  emended  an 
imitation  of  the  present  passage  in  Onosand.  p.  67.  ult.  ait  yap  5  iitihina  ric 
ihfpoKtv  iXx/^Ci  fuXZov  yc,  rate  dKri^iiaiQ  in  Kal  r^  rb  fuXXovroc  ^^  n)v 
iXirlda  furptX  TpbQ  rb  x«^^<^«P<»'«  where  for  ratf  aXiT-^etaic  I  would  read 
TtiQ  aXri^iiat  (which  emendation  is  confirmed  by  Herodian  8, 5, 15.  ^^/mu 
fttiKovQ,  l^  viroxl/iac,  dXti^ilae  ididovro);  and  for  in  I  conjecture  M, 
Hence  may  be  understood  the  gnome  of  iEschylus  Choeph.  852.  wpbQ 
ywcuK&v  Stifiaroi'fuvoi  \6yot  (ex  metu  efficti)  'wtiapiriot  ^piiHrKovet^^fiffKovrti: 

^^  Aian  equal  match.]  Literally,  **  as  equally  disposed  to  face  danger." 
The  word  XaoKivbwo^  b  exceedingly  rare ;  and  not  even  the  new  edition  of 
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would  now  be  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians ;  for  they  come 
against  us  as  persons  who  will  make  no  resistance,  justly  con- 
temning us  because  we  did  not  unite  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  destroying  their  power.  Whereas  if  they  see  us  daring  be- 
yond their  calculations,  they  will  be  more  astounded  at  the 
unexpectedness  of  the  thing,  than  at  any  force  we  may  actually 
send  forth.'* 

y  "  Be  persuaded,  then,  above  all,  to  venture  on  this  measure, 
'  or,  at  least,  to  lose  no  time  in  making  preparations  for  the  war. 
And  let  it  be  present  to«the  mind  of  every  one,  that  contempt 
of  invaders  is  best  evinced  in  energy  of  deeds  —  well  assured 
that,  for  the  present,  to  make  our  preparations,  with  fear,  the 
safest  (as  in  a  time  of  danger),  will  turn  out  the  most  advisable 
course.**  Indeed,  the  enemy  are  advancing ;  —  they  are,  I  well 
know,  already  on  the  voyage ;  —  and  are  all  but  upon  us  ! "  '^ 

XXXV.  Thus  spoke  Hermocrates :  On  which  the  mul- 
titude of  the  Syracusans  were  at  great  strife  one  with  another, 
some  maintaining  that  the  Athenians  would  by  no  means  come, 
and  that  the  representations  of  the  orator  were  not  true ;  others 
exclaiming,  "  If  they  do  even  come,  what  can  they  inflict  which 
they  will  not  suffer  in  return,  and  to  a  greater  degree  ?"  Others, 
again,  with  an  utter  contempt  of  the  news,  turned  the  whole 
afiair  into  ridicule.  There  were,  however,  a  few  who  believed  , 
the  account  of  Hermocrates,  and  were  alarmed  for  the  future.' ,' 


Steph.  Thes.  gives  any  other  example  but  the  present  passage.  It  occurs, 
however,  twice  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  22, 81.  and  297, 58.  koX  iaoppo-Koi  dKKi]\ovQ 
Kol  laoKivlwoi  lyiyvovTO, 

•*  Than  at  any  force  we  may  actually  tend  forth.]  Literally,  "  than  by  our 
true  force;  namely,  when  they  see  it."  'Airb  rov  dXrj^ovg  is  a  phrase  for 
an  adjective. 

»6  Contempt  of  mvadert  it,  cj-c]  The  best  commentary  on  this  passage  is 
the  kindred  sentiment  at  1. 2, 1 1.  xpn  <^«t  —  ^V  M^*'  yvtafiy  ^apaaXkovt  orpa- 
TtvfiV  Ttf  Bk  lpy*^i  dtSidrag  napaffKivdi^icdai, 

>7  Are  all  but  upon  tit,]  Soch'  is  the  sense  of  the  idiomatical  phrase  '6<tov 
4tvirta  trdptiai^  of  which,  as  it  has  been  neglected  by  the  commentators,  the 
following  examples  maybe  not  unacceptable:  —  Xen.  Hist.  6, 2, 9.  Ant. 
7, 25.  bffov  oi  traptifi  i^dri,  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  45,  55.  ^c  ^rj^  fiiWovaav  ts 
leai  hoop  oiJirw  irapovaav  eitrvxiav  &7rw<ra<T^at,  Procop.  Bell.  G.  p.  50,  15. 
hoov  o^irw  d^iKfV^cu*  Herodian  1,  15,  5.  rifiiiQ  6k  'dcov  oMina  diroX- 
Xoi/fu^a, 

1  And  were  alarmed  for  the  future,^  As  they  justly  might,  when  they 
mw  danger  so  slighted,  and  so  utterly  unprepared  for. 
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At  length  came  forward  Athenagoras,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  democratical  party,  and  at  the  present  had  much  influence 
with  the  multitude,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

XXXVI.  "  As  to  the  Athenians,  indeed,  whoever  does  not 
msh  them  to  counsel  so  ill,  and,  by  coming  hither,  fall  a  prey 
into  our  hands,  is  either  a  coward,  or  disaffected  to  the  state.  ^ 
But  as  to  those  who  tell  such  terrific  stories,  and  throw  you 
mto  consternation  ^,  I  wonder  not  at  their  audacity,  but  am 
amazed  at  their  folly,  if  they  fancy  that  their  views  shall  escape 
detection.'^  As  to  the  fearful,  they,  on  their  pai*t,  wish  to  throw 
the  city  into  consternation,  in  order  that  they  may  overshadow* 
their  own  terror  under  the  common  fear. 

"  Now  this  is  the  very  scope  of  these  reports ;  which  have  not 
started  up  by  chance*,  but  been  manufactured®  by  men  who  are 
fever  working  such  mischief.  As  to  yourselves,  if  ye  consult 
wisely,  ye  will  consider,  and  form  your  conjecture  of  probabili- 
ties not  from  what  they  tell  you,  but  from  what  men  long- 


^  Is  either  a  coward  or  disaffected  to  the  state,]  This  is  an  oratorical 
mode  of  expression,  similar  to  that  of  Diodotus  I.  J,  43.  6<mc  iiafidxerai  — 

^  Consternation.]    Uepi<po^og  is  a  very  strong  term,  occurring  also  in  Xen. 
Anab.  3, 1, 9.,  &c,  Dionys.  Hal.  429, 23.  163, 31.  Aristid.  1, 256. 
.    s  If  they  fancy  that  their  views  shaU  not  escape  detection,]     Literally,  **  if 
they  think  they  shall  not  be  seen  through. 

+  Overshadota.]  The  sense  of  iTrtjXvydKta^ai  has  been  well  illustrated  by 
J)uker,  who  gives  examples  from  Aristotle,  Diog.  Laert.,  Synesius,  and  the 
Greek  lexicographers.  It  may  be  added  that  the  passage  is  imitated  by 
Dexippus  ap.  Corp.  Hist.  Byz.  t.  1.  p.  11.  D.  {>7b>c  &v  rb  ff^irtpov  iso^ 
iTrrjXvyd^ea^ai,  The  word  also  occurs  in  Agath.  p.  49.  ^lian  Hist.  Ao. 
1,41.  and  in  the  Schol.  on  Find.  Pyth.  138.  jJ  vapdaXia — eaiccirc  Kcd 
onrriXvyi,  I  conjecture  lirriXvyt. 

As  to  the  noun  rjXvyTj,  which  Duker  could  only  find  in  the  Greek  lexico- 
graphers, it  occurs  in  Aristoph.  Acharn.  682.  r^c  ^t«»?c  rrjv  f)\vyriv.  Also 
Xt^yi;  occurs  in  Appian  1, 864.  And  I  would  restore  it  in  a  corrupt  passage 
of  Lucian,  t.  3, 122,  46.  ij  -Kpo  ruiv  Xoyutv,  dXXd  irpb  ckotov^^  uriKWi  fifj  roX" 
uTiaiiQ  ToiovTo  fiTiSkv,  whcrc  the  critics  could  think  of  nothing  better  than 
ipya)v  for  Xoyutv,  The  true  reading  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  Xvy&v,  and 
the  sense  may  be  thus  expressed :  **  Certainly  before  dusk,  yea,  even  before 
dark,  you  will  no  longer  venture  any  thing  of  that  kind." 

^  Have  not  started  up  by  chance.)  Or,  as  it  were,  of  themselves.  This 
passage  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  iEschin.  C.  Tim.  p.  18,  8. 
u\J/(vStic  Tig  dirb  Tavrofidrov  TrXavdrai  fprifirj  icard  r»)v  ir<JXtv,  cat  dtayy^XXti^ 
K.  r.  X.  He  thus  defines  ^^/xi;  at  p.  47, 23.  ^^/ii;  l<rTiv  hrav  rb  wX^^oc 
rutv  voXiTufV  avrdfiaTOv  iv  fitiitfiiag  'irpw^ffiiog  Xiyy  nvd  itg  yeycvi}fUyify 
irpd^iv. 

6  Manufactured.]    Literally,  "  put  together.** 
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headed,  and  experienced  stagers  ^  (&  I  reckon  the  Athenians  to 
be)  would  be  likely  to  do.  For  very  improbable  it  is  that  they 
would  leave  the  Peloponnesians  at  their  backs,  and,  though  they 
have  not  yet  thoroughly  disposed  of  the  war  there,  vohintarily 
enter  upon  another  of  not  less  consequence.  No ;  they  are,  I 
trow,  well  content  that  we,  states  so  many  and  potent,  do  not 
invade  them. 

XXXVII.  ^'  But  indeed  should  they  come  (as  these  men 
tell  us),  I  am  of  opinion  that  Sicily  will  be  more  able  to  carry  the 
war  through  ^  than  Peloponnesus,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  all  respects 
better  provided  with  resources ;  and  I  hold  that  our  own  city 
itself  is  far  an  overmatch  for  the  armament  now  (as  they  say) 
coming,  nay,  and  for  one  twice  as  great,  should  it  arrive.  Sure 
I  am  that  the  enemy  can  at  least  bring  no  horses  with  them,  nor 
procure  any  here,  except  some  few  from  the  Egestaeans ;  nor 
can  they  transport  a  force  of  heavy  infantry  equal  to  ours  on 
board  ships :  for  it  were  an  arduous  affair  for  them  to  accom- 
plish so  long  a  voyage  as  this,  even  with  light  ships  ',  and  such 
other  equipments  as  would  be  necessary  against  such  a  city  as 
this,  and  which  could  not  be  small* 

^^  So  far,  then,  am  I  from  seeing  danger,  that  methinks^ 
though  they  had  another  city  as  great  as  Syracuse,  and  carried 
on  the  war  from  an  adjacent  one,  they  would  scarcely  escape  utter 
destruction ;  much  less,  then,  in  Sicily,  entirely  hostile  and  in 
combination  as  it  will  be ;  with  an  army,  too,  placed  in  per* 
petual  dependence  on  their  fleet,  cooped  up  in  paltry  huts,  and 


7  Long-hemded,  and  experienced  stagers,}  As  the  terms  of  this  oration  are 
■ot  meant  to  convey  praise^  therefore  the  yersion  here  of  Smith,  **  wise 
and  enlightened/'  seems  ill  judged.  Assuredly  the  terms  in  question  are 
sometimes  employed  m  sensu  deleriori;  as  in  Isocrates  Panath*  $  90.  Avdpa 
Stivbv  Koi  irdXXwv  ift-jrupov*  Herod*  5,  29,  10.  dvdpt  liivif  rt  koI  ao^m 
Plut.  Coriol.  27, 1.  avt)p  hivbQ  kqX  rif  ^poviXv  xal  roXfi^v  frtpirrbg.  On  the 
sense  of  ^cTvoc,  see  Wolf,  on  Liban.  Epist.277.  With  the  iroXXwv  e^irnpoe 
may  be  compared  Xenoph.  Cyr.  8,  7, 3,  Thiem.  ruv  n\tt6vMf  Ifunlpw ;  and 
Lucian  1, 10.  AirdvTmf  tfiiTftpov ;.  also  the  cajcwv  ifiirupog  restored  at  iEschyU 
Pers.  604.  by  Dr.  Blomfield.  The  above  passages  are  adduced,  chiefly  to 
show  how  unnecessary  is  the  conjecture  ot  Lennep,  mentioned  by  Goeller. 

'  Carry  the  war  through.]  i.  e.  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  See 
S,  14  and  25. 

^  *  It  were  an  arduous,  4*c.]  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  infe* 
riority  of  the  antients  to  the  moderns  in  nautical  skill  than  such  an  asses- 
lion  as  thb. 
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with  make-shiftly  ^^  equipments  and  supplies,  and  not  able  to  go 
far,  for  fear  of  our  cavalry.  In  short,  so  superior  do  I  account 
our  force,  that  I  think  they  would  not  even  effect  a  landing,  or 
secure  a  post. 

XXXVIII.  ''  But  of  all  this  the  Athenians  are  so  well 
aware,  that  they  (sure  I  am)  will  mind  their  own  afiairs ;  and 
our  men  here  are  setting  abroad^  stories  which  are  not  and  can- 
not be  true  ^ ;  men  who^  I  know,  are  not  now  for  the  first  time^ 
but  have  been  continually  aiming,  either  with  such  words  as 
these,  or  yet  baser  fictions  than  these,  or  else  by  actions^  to 
throw  the  common  people  into  alarm  ^  and  thus  themselves  rule 
over  the  city.  And  much  I  fear  lest,  after  long  attempting,  they 
may  at  last  succeed  ^  in  their  purposes,  and  we  be  too  sluggbh 
and  pusillanimous  to  foreguard,  or,  on  perceiving  the  mischief 
to  remedy  it  before  we  are  suffering  under  the  consequences. 
From  this  cause,  indeed,  it  is  that  our  country  is  seldom  quiet, 
but  takes  up  multiplied  factions  and  quarrels,  not  so  much 
against  the  enemy,  as  within  itself,  and  at  times  falls  under 
tyranny  and  unjust  domination.^     Of  these  I  will  endeavour^ 


1*  Make-shifUi/.]  Such  (to  use  a  colloquial  expression)  b  the  true  sense 
of  dvayKaioQ, 

I  Mind  their  own  affcan,']     And  not  attempt  to  meddle  with  ours. 

«  Setting  abroad  stories]    The  word  Xoyovodu  is  used  by  Josephus  fre- 

Suently,  by  Dio  Cass.,  Dinarchus,  Polyaenus.  It  implies  falsehood.  So 
lesych.  \oyo-7roifi<Tavrtc.  irkao&fitvot  \6yovq  rl/tvdtic;  and  Theophrastus 
Char.  Eth.  mpi  XoyoirotaQ.  t/  Sk  Xoyowoia  ivri  <rifv^t<ft^  \l/tvS&v  \6ytnf  xal  irpa^ 
ii(avy  wv  povXerai  6  Xoyoiroi&v,  The  punishment  for  tills  was  very  heavy; 
namely,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  Nic.  1,542. 

»  Which  are  not  and  cannot  he  true."]  Xiiterally,  which  neither  have  nor 
can  have  any  existence  in  truth.  So  Eurip.  frag,  incert.  132.  irfic  rig  ^hrcu 
Xkyiov  tA  t  5vra  Kai  firj,  Lucian  3,  19.  ovrt  &vtoq  rivdy,  ohri  ytvofUvov  wSre, 
Xenoph.  Hist.  1, 1,  51.  SSKoi  rd  6vra  Xkynv,  et  Anab.  4,  4, 15.  o^roc  ^SSkh 
xoXXd  f^dri  dXij^ivffai,  rotavra  rd  6vra  rt  wp  6vra,  koI  rd  firjf  6vTa  (if  oIk  Bvtcu 
In  the  same  sense,  too,  yhnr^ai  is  used. 

'*  Bi/  actions,]    i.  e.  by  deeds  of  seditious  tendency. 

^  TTtrow  the  common  people  into  aiarm,]  The  very  mode,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  of  working  upon  the  multitude,  who,  being  governed  by  pAssion 
rather  than  reason,  are,  like  instruments,  played  upon  by  every  artful  agitator. 

6  And  much  I  fear  les(,^c.]  For  as  Theocritus  says.  Idyl.  15,62.  1^ 
Tpoictv  Trupiitfitvot  JX^ov  'Axaiot  —  irdp^  ^i)v  irdyra  reXtiTca, 

7  Tjfranny  and  unjust  domination,]  By  the  former  of  these  expressioDs 
there  seems  a  reference  to  the  government  of  Qelon  and  others ;  and  by  the 
latter,  to  the  occasional  predominance  of  aristocracy,  which  appears  to  nave 
prevailed  when  the  last  pacification  of  Sicily  was  effected,  undef  Hermo- 
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if  at  least  you  be  disposed  to  support  me,  to  permit  none 
to  arise  among  us,  and  that  by  bringing  y<ni  the  many  to  my 
opinion,  and  by  punbfaing  the  authors  of  such  machinations^ 
— not  only  when  caught  in  the  fact  (for  hard  it  were  to  catch 
them),  but  for  what  they  meditate,  but  cannot  accomplish. 
For  it  behoves  us  to  anticipate  vengeance  on  our  foe  not  for 
what  he  effects  only,  but  for  his  very  intention ;  for  if  a  man  use 
not  this  foreguard,  he  will  suffer  Jirst.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  yoti  the  Jew  ^  I  shall  deal  partly  by  convicting,  partly  by 
watching,  and  partly  by  admonishing  you.^  For  thus,  I  con- 
ceive,  may  such  most  effectually  be  deterred  from  their  mal- 
practices. 

**  And  now  (what  has  often  occupied  my  reflections)  what 
is  it,  young  men,  that  you  would  have  ?  Is  it  to  bear  rule  at 
present  ?  But  that  is  not  permitted  by  law.  And  the  law 
was  promulgated  from  your  not  having  the  requisite  abiUty, 
rather  than  to  disgrace  you  being  competent. ^^  WeU,  then,  is 
it  that  you  should  not  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
multitude  ?  But  how  can  it  be  just  that  the  same  fellow-men 
should  not  be  thought  worthy  of  the  same  privileges?  ^^ 


urates;  but  dnce  that  time  to  have  been  displaced,  or,  at  least,  its  power 
clogged,  by  the  formidable  increase  of  democratical  influence. 
'  Vw  the  few.]    L  e.  those  of  the  arbtocratical  or  oligarchical  party. 

9  I  ihaU  deal  partly  ^  convicting^  ^.]  Athenagoras  is  here  spring 
jather  of  the  course  he  intends  to  adopt  respecting  the  party  in  question, 
than  that  which  he  is  now  going  to  pursue ;  for  thus  ^vkacouiv  would  have 
jio  sense.  Smith  and  others  have  therefore  missed  the  scope  of  the  passage. 

10  And  the  law  was  promulgated,  ^c]  By  this  it  shoula  seem  that  a  law 
had  been  enacted  during  the  last  ascendency  of  the  democratical  party, 
limiting  the  age  at  which  any  should  be  eligible  to  state  offices.  And  it  ap- 
pears by  these  words  that  tlie  young  men  of  the  higher  ranks  conceived  the 
law  to  have  been  levelled  against  t£nn,  as,  indeed,  it  doubtless  was;  there, 
perhaps,  happenine  to  be  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  of  talent 
and  spirit,  or  the  higher  ranks,  who  would  otherwise  have  aspired  to  the 
offices  of  the  state.  This  law,  then,  the  orator  now  justifies,  but  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  be  little  satisfactory  or  palatable  to  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  plain,  however,  that,  though  the  democratical  party  bore  the 
«way,  yet  the  state  offices  were  still  left  to  be  filled  bv  the  privileged  classes. 

I  >  But  how  eon  it  be  just,  4^.]  Such  is  certainly  the  sense ;  and  the 
T&v  aifT&v  is  equivalent  to  cffcuv.  Here  we  have  the  common  argument  so 
perpetually  harped  upon  by  democrats  of  every  age,  the  *'  natural  equality 
^men,  and  the  naturally  equal  rights  of  men;"  who  forget  that  there  is 
.little  natural  equality  at  all ;  ana  what  there  is,  is  materiallj^'  changed  by 
rdrcurostances.     My  learned  and  reflecting  readers  will  not  be  indifferent  to 
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XXXIX.  ^*  But  you  will  urge  that  democracy  is  a  state 
repugnant  both  to  wisdom  and  equity,  but  that  those  who  have 
wealth  are  the  fittest  to  govern  well.  I,  however,  aver,  first, 
that  democracy  is  the  name  of  the  whole,  but  oligarchy  of  a 
part  ^ ;  and  then,  that,  though  the  rich  are  the  best  guardians 
of  the  treasury  ^,  persons  of  ability  make  the  best  counsellors  ^, 
and  that  the  multitude^  on  hearing  what  is  urged,  are  the  best 
to  decide.  Now  in  a  democracy,  all  these,  both  conjointly  and 
severally,  have  an  equal  share  of  privileges.^  But  oligarchy 
imparts  an  equal  share  of  dangers  to  the  many,  while  of  the 
advantages  it  not  only  holds  a  greater  portion,  but  takes  away 
and  keeps  the  whole.  Now  this  is  what  the  rich  and  the 
young  among  you  zealously  promote;  a  thing  impossible  to  be 
attained  in  a  great  city.  But  even  yet  now,  O  ye  greatest  of 
dolts !  unless  ye  know  that  ye  are  contriving  evil,  ye  are  either 
the  most  ignorant  I  know  of  Grecians,  or  the  most  wicked  if, 
knowing  it,  ye  dare  persist  in  your  practices. 

XL.  **  Now,  then,  either  informing  yourselves  better,  or 
changing  your  purposes,  strive  to  promote  with  all  the  com- 
mon prosperity  of  the  state ;  assured  of  this,  that  the  good 
among  you  will  have  an  equal,  nay  a  greater  share  than  the 
multitude  of  the  city ;  but  that  if  ye  aim  at  aught  further,  there 
may  be  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  whole.  With  such  sort 
of  stories,  then,  have  done,  as  being  told  to  those  who  perceive 
and  will  not  permit  your  designs.     For  this  city,  even  should 


the  strong  sense  and  perfect  truth  of  the  following  observation  of  the  Sta- 
girite  (Polit.  5,  5.)  oTa<Tta^ov<Ti  ^  iv  bXiyapxiatc  ol  voKkoi^  u>^  aiiKovfiivoi, 
hri  oi)  fUTtxovtri  ruv  XffufVy  iffoi  ovtiq,  Iv  dk  toiq  ^fjfioKparlatc  oi  yvioptfiot^  on 
fitHxovffi  rCtv  7<Twv,  oir  \(tot  hvrtQ,  How  would  this  mighty  master  in  the 
theory  of  politics  have  admired  a  constitution  like  our  own,  which  unites 
the  benefits,  and  avoids  the  peculiar  defects,  inherent  both  in  democracy  and 
oligarchy. 

>  Thai  democracy  is,  4^0.]    So  Herod.  3, 80.  vXij^os  dk  dpxov  —  8vo^ 

irdvTtMfV  KdXXuTTOV  ^X^l  l<T0V0fli7IV, 

«  The  rich  are  the  best  gudrdians  of  the  treasury.]  See  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant. 
223, 10.  and  Isocrat.  Areop.  §  10.  p.  224.  et  Panath.  §  52. 

5  Persons  of  ability  make  the  best  counsellors,]  There  is  something  very 
similar  in  Herod.  1.  3,  80.  dplarutv  Sf  Avipdv  tUoc  Apwra  fiovXwfiara 
yivia^ai, 

*  Have  an  equal  share  of  privileges.]  So  Dio  Ca»s.  388,  14.  ArmoKpana 
yAp  ovofia  litffxflftov  fx<«>  ««*  ''»>'«  hofiotpiav  iraatv  U  Ttjc  hovofiias  ^pe«v 
doKfh    See  also  Aristot.  1,389.  A. 
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the  Athenians  come,  will  repel*  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
itself,  and  we  have  generals  who  will  look  to  such  matters. 
And  if  aught  of  your  story  be  true,  which  I  think  is  not  the 
case,  it  will  not  be  terrified  at  your  reports,  nor,  by  choosing 
you  for  rulers,  put  its  neck  voluntarily  into  the  yoke  of  servi« 
tude,  but  will  of  itself  consider  and  judge  the  'words  that  come 
from  you  as  workSf  and  will  not,  by  hearkening  to  your  coun- 
sels, be  deprived  of  the  liberty  it  possesses ;  but  by  keeping 
actual  guard  of  you,  will  endeavour  to  irustrate  the  execution 
of  your  purposes." 

XLI.  Thus  spoke  Athenagoras.  Whereupon  one  of  the 
generals  arose,  and  would  not  suffer  any  other  orator  to  come 
forward,  but  himself  spoke  respecting  the  present  points  to 
the  following  effect ' : 

"  Criminations  such  as  these  it  is  neither  decorous  in  any 
to  vent  against  each  other,  nor  prudent^  in  the  hearers  to 
listen  to,  but  rather,  from  what  is  reported,  to  consider  how 
we  may  be  prepared,  both  individually  and  collectively,  to 
repel  the  invaders.  And  if,  indeed,  our  care  should  prove  un- 
necessary, there  can  be  no  harm  that  the  public  should  be  fur- 
nished with  horses  and  arms,  and  the  other  requisites  for  war.^ 
As  to  the  care  and  inspection  of  this  affair,  we  will  look  to  it, 
and  moreover  contrive  for  the  sending  round  to  the  cities,  both 
for  observation  of  the  state  of  things,  and  to  provide  for  what 
may  seem  necessary.     Part  of  these  matters  we  have  already. 

»  Whereupon  one  of  the  generetU  arose  and,  4-c.l  Mitford  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  general  interrupted  Athenagoras,  who,  it  is  clear,  concluded 
his  speech.  Only  the  general,  to  stop  the  attempt  to  excite  popular  pas- 
sion, would  not  suffer  another  to  rise.  He,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  one  of 
the  aristocratical  party. 

^  Decorous  in,  ^c.,  nor  prudent,  (j-c]  There  seems  to  be  a  dilogia  in 
ffo^pbv,  which  is  used  in  two  significations  in  the  two  different  clauses  of  the 
sentence. 

3  Other  requUites  for  war.]  Smith  is  here  unusually  literal,  rendering, 
**  other  habitments  which  are  the  glory  of  war."  But  the  expression  (as  » 
shown  by  the  Scholiast)  is  a  mere  phrase  (somewhat  too  bold  and  poetical, 
indeed),  signifying  wv  xpyln*  Thus  Duker  might  here  have  spared  his 
discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  ayaSXia^ai  and  Xafnrpvvio^ai. 

The  passage,  it  may  be  observed,  is  almost  copied  by  Isidor.  Epist.  S,  H6. 
Our  present  Scholiast  plainly  appears  to  have  lived  before  him ;  which  may 
serve  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  thb  commentator. 
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taken  care  of,  and  whatever  information  we  receive,  we  shall 
report  to  you." 

On  the  general  having  thus  spoken,  the  Syracusans  broke 
up  the  assembly.^ 

XLII.  As  to  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  they  were  all 
now  at  Corcyra.*  And  first  the  commanders  made  a  further 
review  ^  of  the  armament,  and  formed  dispositions  and  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  order  and  mode  in  which  they  should  both 
take  up  their  anchorage,  and  form  their  encampments ;  and 
having  divided  the  forces  into  three  parts  ^,  they  cast  lots 
that  each  should  have  one.^  This  they  did  in  order  that  they 
might  not,  by  sailing  together  ^,  be  in  want  of  water,  harbour- 
age, or  necessaries  at  the  places  where  they  touched ;  and 


♦  Broke  up  the  assentb/i/.']  i.  e.  departed.  Hobbes  wrongly  renders,  "  dis- 
solved the  assembly;"  for  that  was  the  office  of  the  general,  who  had  vir- 
tually done  this  by  permitting  no  more  speeches  to  be  delivered,  nor  the 
question  to  be  put  to  vote. 

Of  these  generals  (or  praetors)  there  were  fifleen  ;  whose  duties 
were,  doubtless,  the  very  same  as  those  of  the  state  eenerals  of  Athens. 

^  Were  all  now  at  Corcyra.]  It  should  seem,  then,  tnat  the  plan  proposed 
by  Hermocrates  was  impracticable ;  for  the  Athenians  would  probably  have 
reached  the  coast  of  Italy  before  the  Syracusans  could  have  been  there  to 
hinder  them. 

6  Further  review,"]  Notwithstanding  that  some  MSS.  have  iir*  UkTamy, 
doubtless  iirt^hamv  is  the  right  reading.  The  word  is  of  the  same  form 
with  iiriKepyavia.  But  the  translators  are  wrong  in  affirming  its  sense  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  simple  IKsramg.  The  cir  denotes  what  is  done 
further.  There  had,  it  seems,  been  a  review  at  Pirseus  previous  to  the  de- 
parture ;  and  now  there  was  a  further  one  at  Corcyra,  after  all  the  allied 
forces  had  joined. 

7  Afid  having  divided  the  forces  into  three  parts']  Polyaenus,  1,  40,  4. 
ascribes  this  measure  to  Jlctbiades;  only,  perhaps,  because  he  was  in  the 
chief  command  (for  such  he  was,  notwithstanding  that  Mitford  all  along 
supposes  Nicias  to  have  been  the  commander-in-chief). 

8  Cast  lots  that  each  should  have  one.]  I  have  here  followed  the  emend- 
ation of  Valcknaer  and  Reiske,  and  the  reading  of  Valla,  %Vy  which  has 
been  received  by  all  the  recent  editors.  Yet  the  common  reading  may  very 
well  be  defended  as  to  the  sense.  They  cast  lots  on  each  of  the  divisions 
separately,  namely,  whose  it  should  be.  Such  was  the  custom  in  casting  lots, 
as  appears  from  Polyb.  6,  SO,  20.  jcXtj/oouat  (scil.  Tribuni)  t^q  ^vXdg  icari 
n'lav,  Kai  vpooKCLKovvrai  rijv  Ati  Xaxovaav,  And  so  I  understand  St.  Mark, 
15,  24.  paXKovTfQ  cX^pov  in  ain-dj  riQTt  dpy.  Yet  as  tv  is  the  more  difficult 
reading,  so  it  is  probably  the  true  one.  There  is  here  a  blending  of  two 
phrases. 

9  Sailing  together.]  Here  again  I  adopt,  with  the  late  editors,  the  reading 
of  Valla,  aim  vMovnc.  And  I  would  add,  that  such  seems  to  have  been 
read  by  Polyaenus  ubi  supra. 
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that  in  other  respects  they  might  be  in  better  order,  and  more 
easy  to  govern,  being  ranged  into  squadrons  each  under  a 
separate  commander. 

They  then  sent  forward  three  ships  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  to 
learn  which  of  the  cities  would  receive  them  ^*^,  with  orders  to 
meet  them  before  they  made  the  opposite  coast,  that  they 
tnight  know  where  to  touch. 

XLIII.  This  done,  the  Athenians  now  weighed  from  Cor- 
cyra  with  the  grand  armament,  and  proceeded  to  make  their 
passage  to  Sicily,  with,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  thirty- four 
triremes,  and  two  Rhodian  fifty-oared  barks  ^,  (of  which 
one  hundred  were  Athenian,  whereof  sixty  were  swift-sailing 
vessels,  the  remainder  such  as  conveyed  the  troops  *^).  The  rest 
of  the  navy  was  composed  of  the  Chians  and  the  other  allies, 
with  heavy  infantry,  in  all  amounting  to  five  thousand  one 
hundred  (of  which  one  thousand  five  hundred  were  Athenians 
of  the  regular  lists^,  and  seven  hundred  Thetes  (or  marines  ^) : 


10  To  learn  which  of  the  citiet  would  receive  them.]  Mitford  ascribes  the 
ignorance  in  this  respect,  which  argued  a  deficiency  in  preparatory 
measures^  to  the  rash  precipitation  of  one  party,  and  the  opposition  which 
perplexed  and  hampered  the  other. 

I  One  hundred  and  tJurty-four  triremes^  and  two  Rhodian  Jifti/'Oared 
barks.]  Plutarch.  Alcib.  c.  20.  reckons  them  at  something  short  of  one 
hundred  and  forty;  and  Diodorus,  12,  84.,  at  one  hundred  and  thirty.  But 
I  suspect  that  for  M  should  there  be  read  A,  The  error  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  M^v  following. 

«  Sixty  were  swiff  sailing,  ij-c]  Smith  ill  renders,  "sixty  were  tight 
ships  fit  for  service;  the  rest  were  transports  for  the  soldiery."  Thucydides 
says  nothing  about  their  tightness,  or  fitness  for  service.  No  doubt  all  that 
'went  were  such.  And,  as  to  transports,  if  the  forty  last  mentioned  were  only 
such,  how  could  the  one  hundred  be  made  up  ?  This  as  well  as  many  other 
blunders  that  translator  would  have  avoided,  simply  by  consulting  the  Scho- 
liast, who  briefly  makes  all  clear  by  thus  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of 
vessels  which  composed  the  fleet :  rpinptk  raxitaQ,  rpifjptic  erparuaTidfc, 
^ivTrjKOVTOpoi,  'nr-jrayorfoi,  vXoto,  bXKdSe^.  Of  these  last  two  the  irXoia 
were  barges  attendant  on  the  triremes ;  the  6\KdStc  (which  Mr.  Mitford 
oddly  calls  holcads,  though  the  word  is  in  fact  the  same  as  our  huik)  were 
vessels  of  burden,  transports  loaded  with  provisions,  stores,  &c. 

3  Athenians  of  the  regtdar  lists,]  Namely,  of  the  census.  Goeller  here 
refers  to  Kru^er  on  Dion^s.  p.  109.,  Hemsterhusius  on  Lucian,  1. 1.  p.  425, 
Schneider  on  Aristot.  PoUt  5, 2, 8.,  Sturz.  lexic.  Xenoph.  t.  2.  p.  688.,  and 
Boeckh.  1.  1.  t.  2.  p.  35. 

«  Seven  hundred  marines."^  Such  is  the  exact  sense  of  l'7ri€dTai  r&v  vi&v. 
These,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  passages  cited  by  Duker  and  Goeller, 
exactly  corresponded  to  our  marines.  They  were  not  sailors,  but  only 
soldiers  who  served  on  board  ship.    To  the  passages  cited  by  that  com- 
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the  rest  who  served  were  of  the  confederates,  some  of  whom 
were  of  the  subject  allies  ^,  and  of  the  others,  the  Argives  five 


mentator,  to  prove  the  distinction,  I  add  the  following: — Xen.  Hist.  7, 
1,5.  Polyb.  1,  51,2.  1, 160,  30.  and  1,  61,  3.  Arrian  E.  A.  2, 17,  6.  and 
S?2,  7.,  and  especially  Herod.  7,  184.  im€aT(vov  dk.  iEschyl.  Pers.  385. 
Herod.  6,  12.  oirwc  roi>i  iiritdTas  AirXiVci*,  "might  keep  them  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their' arms.**  Herodotus  (who  elsewhere  mentions  the  Epibates)  at 
6,  15,  6.,  shows  the  place  assigned  to  them  in  a  trireme,  and  the  usual  num«- 
ber  on  board. 

»  Same  oftuhom  were  of  the  iubjed  al^t.]  How  many  Thucydides  does 
not  say.  And,  indeed,  his  whole  account  is  any  thing  but  perspicuous ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  (as  it  has)  misun- 
derstood, nay,  even,  1  conceive,  by  Wesseling  on  Diod.  Sic.  t.  1,  543., 
who,  deceived,  it  should  seem,  by  Diodorus,  writes,  "  universam  gravem 
levemque  armaturam,  tum  civium  tum  sociorum  multitudineni  vii  mill, 
paulo  ampliorem  fuisse."  For  my  own  part,  after  close  and  repeated  ex- 
aminations of  the  passage,  I  must  be  of  opinion  that  the  whole  number  of 
the  infantry  here  merUioned  was  six  thousand  four  hundred,  and  of  horse 
thirty,  my  view  of  the  sense  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  Alcib.  c.  20.,  who^ 
obviously  following  Thucvdides,  certainly  took  the  passage  in  the  same 
manner.  His  words  are  tnese :  ivrix^fi  (scil.  Alcibiades)  ftira  wtrrpaTriyiftVp 
(j^utv  rpiTipiiQ  — •  OTrXiVac  ^k  trtvrtKiffxt^iovQ  Kai  iKaritv,  TdKoras  dk  xai  a^tvdo^ 
vf/Tac  Kai  i|/tXovc  ^^P^  rptcLKOftiovQ  Kai  xtXtovc*  Kai  rrjv  SXKrjv  frapacKti^riv  &K^ 
\oyov.  As  to  the  accusation  of  error  brought  against  Plutarch  by  Wasse, 
it  is  unfounded.  That  learned  commentator  seems  to  have  read  this  pas- 
sage of  Thucydides  somewhat  n^ligently,  and  was  led  into  error  by  Dio- 
dorus, or  rather  corrupt  MSS.  of  that  historian.  For  he  intended^  1  con- 
ceive, as  usual,  to  follow  Thucydides.  But  the  equivocal  kind  of  rec- 
koning adopted  deceived  him,  as,  indeed,  it  has  done  almost  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Plutarch.  To  avoid  error,  it  is  proper  to  regard  the  words 
KoX  TovTutv  —  dtoKofftoi  9s  parenthctical,  and  explanatory  of  the  sort  of  forces 
whereof  the  five  thousand  one  hundred  heavy-armed  was  composed.  For 
want  of  attending  to  which,  Diodorus,  with  many  others,  falls  into  the  error 
of  reckoning  part  of  the  troops  twice  over,  namely,  the  Argive  and  Man- 
tinaean  quotas. 

Diodorus,  then,  meatU  (according  to  the  above  mentioned  error)  to  put 
down  the  whole  number  at  somewhat  more  than  , seven  thousand;  but  I 
suspect  besides  that  his  text  is  corrupt.  At  1. 62.  tfiere  seems  to  be  want- 
ing the  article,  to  be  put  after  Kai ;  and  then  cl  riSv  Kvuftax^Sv  seems  to 
stand  for  oi  Ivfifiaxoi^  and  a  comma  should  be  placed  after  Kvfiuax<Sv» 

The  real  number,  then,  of  heavy-armed  and  regular-armed,  mentioned 
by  Thucydides,  is  as  follows :  — 

Heavy-armed  Athenian        -  -        2200 

Ditto  of  the  allies         ...        2900 
Archers,  Athenian      *        •  -        -  400 

Ditto,  Cretan        ....  go 

Slingers,  Rhodian       -         -  -  700 

Regular  licht-armed,  Megarean        -  120 

Horse,  Athenian        -         -  -  50 

6450 

Now  Plutarch's  calculaUon  comes  to  the  same  number,  putting  aride  the 
thirty  horse;  for  he  is  only  reckoning  mfantry.    It  may,  however,  be 
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that  in  other  respects  they  might  be  in  better  order,  and  more 
easy  to  govern,  being  ranged  into  squadrons  each  under  a 
separate  commander. 

They  then  sent  forward  three  ships  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  to 
learn  which  of  the  cities  would  receive  them  ^*^,  with  orders  to 
meet  them  before  they  made  the  opposite  coast,  that  they 
might  know  where  to  touch. 

XLIII.  This  done,  the  Athenians  now  weighed  from  Cor- 
cyra  with  the  grand  armament,  and  proceeded  to  make  their 
passage  to  Sicily,  with,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  thirty- four 
triremes,  and  two  Rhodian  fifty-oared  barks  ^,  (of  which 
one  hundred  were  Athenian,  whereof  sixty  were  swift-sailing 
vessels,  the  remainder  such  as  conveyed  the  troops  ^).  The  rest 
of  the  navy  was  composed  of  the  Chians  and  the  other  allies, 
with  heavy  infantry,  in  all  amounting  to  five  thousand  one 
hundred  (of  which  one  thousand  five  hundred  were  Athenians 
of  the  regular  lists^,  and  seven  hundred  Thetes  (or  marines  *) : 


»o  To  learn  which  of  the  cUiet  would  receive  them.]  Mitford  ascribes  the 
ignorance  in  this  respect,  which  argued  a  deficiency  in  preparatorv 
measures,  to  the  rash  precipitation  of  one  party,  and  the  opposition  which 
perplexed  and  hampered  the  other. 

I  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  triremei,  and  two  Rhodian  fifty^oared 
barht.]  Plutarch.  Alcib.  c.  20.  reckons  them  at  something  short  of  one 
hundred  and  forty;  and  Diodorus,  12,  84.,  at  one  hundred  and  thirty.  But 
I  suspect  that  for  M  should  there  be  read  A.  The  error  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  M^v  following. 

«  Sixty  were  iwift  tailings  <Jv.]  Smith  ill  renders,  **  sixty  were  tight 
ships  fit  for  service;  the  rest  were  transports  for  the  soldiery."  Thucydides 
says  nothing  about  their  tightness,  or  fitness  for  service.  No  doubt  aJl  that 
'went  were  such.  And,  as  to  transports,  if  the  forty  last  mentioned  were  only 
such,  how  could  the  one  hundred  be  made  up  ?  This  as  well  as  many  other 
blunders  that  translator  would  have  avoided,  simply  by  consulting  the  Scho- 
liast, who  briefly  makes  all  clear  by  thus  mentioning  the  diflerent  kinds  of 
vessels  which  composed  the  fleet :  rpiripiiq  raxi^aQ,  Tpiriptic  erparuanhQ, 
irtvTTiKSvTopoi,  iirwaytoryoi,  irXoia,  AXko^cc.  Of  these  last  two  the  trXoia 
were  barges  attendant  on  the  triremes;  the  dXxdBfg  (which  Mr.  Mitford 
oddly  calls  holcads,  though  .the  word  is  in  fact  the  same  as  our  huik)  were 
vessels  of  burden,  transports  loaded  with  provisions,  stores,  &c. 

»  Athenians  of  the  regular  lists,]  Namely,  of  the  census.  Goeller  here 
Tefers  to  Krueger  on  Dionjrs.  p.  109.,  Hemsterhusius  on  Lncian,  1. 1.  p.  425, 
€»chneider  on  Aristot.  Polit  5, 2, 8.,  Sturz.  lexic.  Xenoph.  t.  2.  p.  688.,  and 
fioeckh.  1.  1.  t.  2.  p.  35. 

*  Seven  hundred  marines.]  Such  is  the  exact  sense  of  inCarm  rHv  vi&v. 
These,  as  plainly  appears  U'om  the  passases  cited  by  Duker  and  Goeller, 
exactly  corresponded  to  our  marines.  They  were  not  saHors,  but  only 
soldiers  who  served  on  board  ship.    To  the  passages  dted  by  that  com- 
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the  rest  who  served  were  of  the  confederates,  some  of  whom 
were  of  the  subject  allies  ^  and  of  the  others,  the  Argives  five 


mentator,  to  prove  the  distinction,  I  add  the  following: — Xen.  Hist.  7, 
1,3.  Polyb.  1,  51,2.  1,  160,  30.  and  1,  61,  3.  Arrian  E.  A.  2, 17,  6.  and 
S?2,  7.,  and  especially  Herod.  7,  184.  ifri^dnvov  ik,  iEschyl.  Pers.  385. 
Herod.  6,  12.  o-jnag  roi>c  iirttoiTag  6irXia<«,  "  might  keep  them  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their' arms.*'  Herodotus  (who  eUewhere  mentions  the  Epibates)  at 
6,  15,  6.,  shows  the  place  assigned  to  them  in  a  trireme,  and  the  usual  num<* 
ber  on  board. 

»  Some  of  whom  were  of  the  iutject  alUet.]  How  many  Thucydides  does 
not  sav.  And,  indeed,  his  whole  account  is  any  thing  but  perspicuous ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  (as  it  has)  misun- 
derstood, nay,  even,  I  conceive,  by  Wesseiing  on  Diod.  Sic.  t.  1,  543., 
who,  deceived,  it  should  seem,  by  Diodorus,  writes,  "  universam  gravem 
levemque  armaturam,  tum  civium  turn  sociorum  multitudinem  vii  mill, 
paulo  ampliorem  fuisse."  For  my  own  part,  after  close  and  repeated  ex-^ 
aminations  of  the  passage,  I  must  be  of  opinion  that  the  whole  number  of 
the  infantry  here  mentioned  was  six  thousand  four  hundred,  and  of  horse 
thirty,  my  view  of  the  sense  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  Alcib.  c.  20.,  who, 
obviously  following  Thucvdides,  certainly  took  the  passage  in  the  same 
manner.  His  words  are  these :  dvrix^ri  (scil.  Alcibiades)  fitra  irvtrrparriyifw, 
l^wv  TpiripiiQ  —  orrkiTaQ  6k  frtvrsKurx^iovQ  xai  Uarbv,  rdtorag  dk  xai  a^ev^o- 
vriTCLC  JcaJ  tf/tXovc  ^Cf>^  TpuiKOoiovg  Kai  x^Xcovc*  ^ai  ttjv  dfXXiyv  napa<rKi^yv  i^tS^ 
\oyov.  As  to  the  accusation  of  error  brought  against  Plutarch  by  Wasse, 
it  is  unfounded.  That  learned  commentator  seems  to  have  read  this  pas- 
sage of  Thucydides  somewhat  negligently,  and  was  led  into  error  by  Dio- 
dorus, or  rather  corrupt  MSS.  of  that  historian.  For  he  intended^  I  con- 
ceive, as  usual,  to  follow  Thucydides.  But  the  equivocal  kind  of  rec- 
koning adopted  deceived  him,  as,  indeed,  it  has  done  almost  all,  with  die 
exception  of  Plutarch.  To  avoid  error,  it  is  proper  to  regard  the  words 
Koi  TovTiav  —  haK69wi  as  parenthetical,  and  explanatory  of  the  sort  of  forces 
whereof  the  five  thousand  one  hundred  heavy-armed  was  composed.  For 
want  of  attending  to  which,  Diodorus,  with  many  others,  falls  into  the  error 
of  reckoning  part  of  the  troops  twice  over,  namely,  the  Argive  and  Man- 
tinsean  quotas. 

Diodorus,  then,  meant  (according  to  the  above  mentioned  error)  to  put 
down  the  whole  number  at  somewhat  more  than, seven  thousand;  but  I 
suspect  besides  that  his  text  is  corrupt.  At  1. 62.  tliere  seems  to  be  want- 
ing the  article,  to  be  put  after  xal ;  and  then  cl  rdv  ivfifmx<Sv  seems  to 
stand  for  oi  lufAfuixoiy  and  a  comma  should  be  placed  after  ^vftuax^Sv, 

The  real  number,  then,  of  heavy-armed  and  regular-armed,  mentioned 
by  Thucydides,  is  as  follows :  — 

Heavy-armed  Athenian        •  -        2200 

Ditto  of  the  allies         ...        S900 
Archers,  Athenian       -        •   -        -  400 

Ditto,  Cretan         -         -        -        -  go 

Slingers,  Rhodian       -         •  -  700 

Regular  lifflit-armed,  Megarean        -  120 

Horse,  Athenian        .         .  -  so 

6450 

Now  Plutarch's  calculation  comes  to  the  same  number,  putting  aside  the 
thirty  horse;  for  he  u  only  reckoning  infantry.    It  may,  however,  be 
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hundred,  and  the  Mantinasans  and  mercenaries  two  hundred 
and  fifty))  with  archers,  in  all  four  hundred  and  eighty  (whereof 
eighty  were  Rhodian),  and  slingers  of  the  Rhodians  seven 
hundred,  and  Megarsean  light-armed  (exiles)  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  one  horse-boat  carrying  thirty  cavalry. 

,  XLIV.  Such  was  the  amount  of  the  armament  which  at 
first  passed  over  to  the  war.  But  besides  these  there  were 
thirty  corn  hulks,  as  transports,  laden  with  necessaries,  having 
on  board  the  bread-makers,  and  also  stone-cutters  *  and  arti- 
sans \  with  such  tools  as  were  necessary  for  walling ;  also  one 
hundred  barges,  which  had  been  impressed,  and  sailed  with 
the  hulks.^ 

There  were,  too,  many  other  barges  and  hulks  which  accom^ 
panied  the  armament  voluntarily,  for  trading  purposes.^ 

All  these,  then,  crossed  together  the  Ionic  gulf,  and  the 
whole  armament  having  made  the  coast  at  the  promontory  of 
Japygia  and  Taras,  as  each  was  able  ^,  coasted  aJong  the  shore 


asked,  was  then  6430  the  whole  amount  of  the  land  forces  tak^n  out  in 
die  first  expedition  to  Sicily  ?  Thucydides,  describiuff  the  state  of  the 
Athenians  when  about  to  leave  Syracuse  afler  their  last  mtal  defeat,  speaks 
of  the  total  number  as  about  40,000.  That,  howerer,  included  both 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  supernumeraries  of  every  kind,  sutlers,  camp-fol- 
lowers, and  perhaps  women.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  above  was 
the  whole  number ;  for,  though  targeteers,  and  other  irregular  light-armed, 
were  sometimes  taken  out  for  expeditions  near  at  home,  yet  as  thb  was  so 
distant,  and  the  means  of  conveyance  not  very  easy,  none,  it  seems,  were 
employed.  It  was,  perhaps,  that  their  place  might  be  supplied  by  Italian 
auxiliaries  or  barbarian  mercenaries  enlisted  by  the  way. 

1  Stone-cutters,]    Literally,  stone- layers  (as  we  say  brick-lasers). 

9  Artisans]  I  am  induced  to  adopt  this  general  name,  because  I  suspect 
that  rkxTwv  was  often  used  in  that  manner ;  just  as  our  word  wrigfU  signi- 
fied formerly  an  artisan,  but  afterwards  a  carpenter.  Our  translators  here, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  render  the  word  "  carpenters ; "  but  (as  I  have 
before  observed)  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  carpenters  could  have  to 
do  with  building  walls.  Smiths,  we  know,  were  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
Yet  carpenters,  too,  might  be  taken ;  for  walls  of  circumvallation  were 
sometimes  partly  formed  of  wooden  framework. 

9  Hulks.]  These  (just  before  called  corn-hulks)  were  of  a  very  lai^e 
burthen,  and  of  a  square  or  roundish  form,  something  like  Chinese  junks, 
or  Dutch  Indiamen. 

4  For  trading  purposes,!  Mitford  well  paraphrases  this,  **  for  the  sake  of 
profit  from  the  market  ot  so  larce  an  armament.*'  Probably,  too,  several 
would  go  for  n  trading  voyage  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  under  so  powerful  a  convoy. 

ft  As  each  was  able.]  At  tifwopiioav  subaud  rov  liirXotip.  See  note  on 
Acts  11,89. 
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of  Italy,  the  cities  not^  receiving  them  either  into  port, 
or  granting  them  supplies  ^,  but  only  anchorage  and  water, 
and  Taras  and  Locri  not  even  that,  until  they  arrived  at 
Rhegium,  a  promontory  of  Italy.  And  here  they  were  now 
collected  together,  and  formed  a  camp  outside  of  the  city  (for 
the  townsmen  would  not  admit  them  within),  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  (where  a  market  was  granted  them),  and  having  drawn 
their  ships  on  shore,  they  lay  quiet.  And  now  they  entered 
into  conferences  with  the  Rhegines,  requesting  them,  as  Chal- 
cidaeans,  to  aid  the  Leontines,  who  were  also  Chalcidaeans. 
But  they  declared  that  they  would  be  of  neither  party ;  how* 
ever,  what  should  seem  good  to  the  rest  of  the  Italians,  that 
they  would  do.  So  the  Athenians  took  consideration  on  the  state 
of  Sicily,  and  deliberated  in  what  manner  they  should  best 
manage  affairs.  They  also  waited  for  the  return  of  the  three 
ships  sent  before  ^  to  ^gesta,  wishing  to  have  some  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  money,  whether  there  were  what  the  am- 
bassadors at  Athens  reported. 

XLV.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  from  various  quar- 
ters and  from  their  spies  received  intelligence  that  "  the  fleet 
is  now  at  Rhegium."   Under  these  circumstances  ^  then,  they 


6  The  cities  not,  ^c]  Diodorus  is  here  more  circumstantial.  His  only 
variation  from  the  account  of  Thucydides  is,  that  **  they  were  received  very 
kindly  by  the  Thracians ; "  which,  from  what  we  know  of  the  place  and  its 
after  history,  seems  very  probable. 

7  Granting  them  tuppliet.]    Literallyj  a  market  for  supplies. 

^  The  three  ships  sent  be/ore.]  It  seems  that  the  three  ships  before  sent 
forward  to  procure  intelligence  on  the  Italian  coast,  were,  after  its  arrival^ 
sent  off  to  Egesta.  I  cannot  think  with  Goeller  that  these  were  lembi,  for 
such  would  have  had  no  force  to  be  depended  on ;  but  rather  three  of  the 
swiftest-sailing  triremes  of  the  fleet,  which  might  thus  escape  the  Syracusan 
fleet,  should  it  be  at  sea. 

The  word  irpdnXovc,  it  may  be  observed,  occurs  in  Dio  Cass.  610,  55. 
Appian  2, 824,  75.  and  827, 27.  It  is  strange  that  the  most  recent  editors 
on  Xen.  Hist  should,  on  the  conjecture  of  Brodaeus,  have  altered  irpdnXov^ 
(the  reading  of  the  old  editions  and  MSS.)  to  irpiordirXovc.  Sometimes  the 
word  irpdfrXovc  is  used  substantively,  as  in  Appian  2,  858,  48.  iiri  rov  xpo- 
irXov,  where  Schneider  ill  renders  '*  ad  navigationem  parata."  Rather 
**  parata  ut  praeraitteretur." 

•  Under  these  circumstances,]  Or  the  sense  may  be,  ^*  made  all  prepar- 
ation that  circumstances  would  permit." 
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with  united  counsels  ^  made  preparations,  and  were  no  longer 
incredulous.  They  also  sent  round  to^the  Siculi  —  to  some, 
guards  to  hold  them  in  fidelity  ^,  to  others  ambassadors.  To 
the  Peripolia  *  [or  militia  forts]  in  their  territory  they  intro- 
duced garrisons,  examining  also  into  the  state  of  things  in  the 
city,  by  a  review  of  arms  ^  and  horses,  to  see  whether  they 
were  effective,  and  making  all  other  dispositions  as  for  speedy 
and  all  but  present  war. 

XLVI.  And  now  the  three  ships  sent  forwai*d  to  Egesta 
arrived  from  thence  to  the  Athenians  at  Rhegium  with  the  in- 
telligence that  the  rest  of  the  money  which  they  promised  was 
not  forthcoming,  but  only  thirty  talents  were  to  be  found.  At 


^^  With  united  counsels.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  which  has  been 
mistaken  by  the  translators. 

5  Guards  to  hold  them  m  fideUty.]  These  were  the  tributary  Siculi 
before  mentioned. 

^  PeripoUa,]  The  common  reading  and  that  of  many  MSS.  is  ntpiirXout, 
which  Duker  professes  he  does  not  understand,  and  the  Scholiast  has  in 
vain  attempted  to  explain.  Other  MSS.  have  irt^iroKia,  which  is  ap- 
proved by  Duker,  and  received  bv  all  the  recent  editors.  And  in  support 
of  this,  Duker  refers  to  the  words  of  Pollux,  which  are  as  follows  :  iv  Sk 
roic  frpoatrrfioiQ  cot.rd  trtpiwoXia  ctij  dv,  ci  /i^  x^P^^^  ovofia  ahro  vooifiov  wapA 
OovKviiSy  8rav  ^y,  Iv  irtpinoklotc  ruriv  IX^f^ij.  But  the  words  iv'trtpiiroXioic 
Tujiv  ijXit^ti  there  mentioned  do  not  occur  in  Thucvdides.  Thb,  indeed, 
Duker  imputes  to  negligence  in  the  lexicographer.  I  am,  however,  rather 
inclined  to  consider  the  passage  corrupt.  I  conjecture  that  Pollux  wrote 
vapd  OovKvSt8y.  Kai  irapd*^  TTipiSy  orav  ^y,  &C.  The  xai  vapd  'Ympi^y 
misht  very  easily  be  omitted  per  homoeoteleuton.^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  lexicographer  had  reference  to  this  passage  of 
Thucydides ;  but  it  seems  that  his  mind  was  divided  between  two  opinions. 
1.  That  itioiicoXui  might  signify 'u^ur^oita  loca;  2.  that  it  might  hen  proper 
name  (in  wnich  case,  perhaps,  he  would  read  UipiTrXoia).  But,  in  fact,  the 
word  signifies  a  guara-fort  garrisoned  by  tripiiroXot  or  patroles;  and  so  it  is 
explained  by  the  Schol.  Cassel.  This,  too,  is  confirmed  by  a  kindred  pas- 
sage of  Dionys.  Hal.  1,612,  2.  Kai  fur  oif  7roXi>  rwv  TrcpciroXiW  rb  rdv  'Pw- 
paUav  KaraXri^kv  iKaUro.  for  SO  the  passage  is  to  be  understood,  as  appears 
from  the  words  following,  ol  ik,  ^iopiraaavTfQ  cot  KaraxavaavriQ  rb  ^povpiov 
itinjioav. 

»  Review  of  arms.]  Or,  perhaps,  heavy-armed,  ^nXiav  for  bTrXiriav.  So 
Xen.  Anab.  5, 3, 3.  Vikraoi^  iv  toXq  oirXocc. 


*  So  in  a  passage  of  Suidas,  in  ahr6b*P9  I  would  read  hnX  rw  wapaxfnitui, 
SovKvdi9iis,  [koi  *Trtpfhis\  x<(f<^>'-  The  patsage  of  Thucydides  referred  to  by 
Suidat  if  1.  1 , 1 4 1.  init.  tdiri^w  9^  >tai>oi>3yr€  ^  ^woKoUty  ^,  k,  r.  A.  Also  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Etyxnol.  ifiwoH^  SovmMhis,  &rrl  rov  wpoxftp^Sf  I  suspect  ought  to 
be  read,  ifivoihf  BoviaMl^Sf  irrl  rev  [fMbnof  icol  Tv^plhis]  irrl  rov  wpoxiip^Sf 
f^iydp. 
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this  the  commanders  were  presently  much  dispirited,  since 
this  first  circumstance  had  crossed  their  hopes  ^,  and  the 
Rhegines,  whom  they  had  before  begun  to  prevail  upon  (as 
it  was  likely  they  would,  being  connected  by  blood  with  the 
Leontines,  and  even  attached  to  the  Athenian  cause),  now 
were  unwilling  to  join  the  armament^^As  to  Nicias,  the  di&- 
appointment  at  Egesta  was  by  him  expected ;  to  the  rest  it  was 
less  looked  for.^  The  Egestseans,  indeed,  had,  when  the  first 
ambassadors  of  the  Athenians  went  to  them  to  examine  the 
state  of  their  funds,  devised  the  following  trick.^  They  took 
diem  into  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Eryx,  and  showed  the  offer- 
ings, as  goblets  and  flagons,  censers,  and  other  Airnituire 
in  no  small  quantity,  which,  being  of  silver,  afforded  a  very 
great  show  with  but  little  comparative  value.  And  on  giving 
hospitable  entertainments  to  those  of  the  trireme  ^  they 
collected  cups,  both  gold  and  silver,  from  Egesta  itself,  and 
borrowed  ^  others  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  both  Phceni* 
cian  and  Grecian  ^,  and  each  brought  them  to  the  entertain- 

1  TM»  first  ctrcunuUtnce  had  crossed  their  hopes.]  So  Appian  1,  4J8, 19. 
Tovro  aitroig  trpwrov  AvriKiKpovKit,  and  2,  543, 3.  Kai  rovro  roTf  dfi^l  rdv  K. 
Trp&Tov  iiVTiKiKpoijKiu  Demosth.  9r*  ^rtp,  &vrkKpovvk  ri  Kcd  ykyOvey  ola  oitK 
idti, 

«  Less  looked  for.]  Literally,  "  more  contrary  to  their  reckoning.'* 
Smith  has  not  well  rendered  it,  "  they  were  quite  amazed  and  confounded 
at  it."  Mitford  has  better  seen  the  truth  by  paraphrasing :  '*  Probably, 
none  of  the  generals  had  relied  much  upon  the  wealth  of  Esesta;  yet  as  it 
had  been  seriously  proposed  as  the  fund  which  was  to  afibrd  means  for  the 
first  conquests,  they  were  distressed  by  its  deficiency." 

s  Devised  the  following  trick.]  This  is  (with  little  judgment)  recorded 
among  military  stratagems  by  Polysenus  6,  21. 

*  Those  of  the  trireme,]  The  rpiripirwv  is  usually  interpreted  of  the 
trierarchs.  But  it  must  be  extended,  also,  to  the  officers  generally ;  for  to 
those  alone  can  there  here  be  reference,  though  otherwise  the  Scholiast^s 
interpretation  r&v  Iv  toIq  rpinptaiv  i^ucouiviav  does  not  ill  explain  the  mean- 
ing :  and  in  that  sense  the  word  is  usea  by  Herodotus  5, 85, 9.  the  word 
(wtiich  is  rare)  also  occurs  in  Xen.  Anab.  6, 6,  6.  Dio  Cass.  570, 53,  61 1, 
25.  1533, 15.  Lucian  3,  515. 

*  Borrotaed.]  The  Scholiast  well  explains  airticdfuvoi  by  xpn^^V^^vou 
And  so  Polyan.  ubi  supra,  whose  words  are  these  :  xptio&fiivoi  U  r&v  irXj|- 
ciiav  irSXeaw  Apyvpov  kcu  xpv<r6v.  where  Masv.  ought  to  have  edited  ipyvpa  Kcd 

SwaSu  It  is  strange  that  the  commentators  should  not  have  adduced  a 
ndred  passage  at  Exod.  3, 22.  alrfi<Tti  ywr)  vapd  ytirovoc  tricevfi  dpyvpa  Kai 
•xpvaa.  In  the  same  sense  the  Latin  peto  is  used  in  Eutrop.  1. 10,  1.  adeo 
autem  cultus  modici,  ut  feriatis  diebus,  si  cum  amicis  numerosioribus  esset 
epulandum,  privatorum  eis  argento  ostiatim  petito  triclinia  stemerentur. 

6  Phcsmcian  and  Grecian,]  The  former  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
Motya,  &c.|  and  the  latter  Hyccara,  Soloeis^  and  Panormu8» 
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ments  as  their  own.  Thus  all  using  mostly  the  same  utensils, 
and  every  where  a  great  show  appearing,  threw  the  Athenians 
that  came  on  board  the  trireme  into  astonishment,  so  that,  on 
their  arrival  at  Athens,  they  published  about  what  great  wealth 
they  had  seen.  And  they  being  themselves  deceived,  and 
swaying  the  minds  of  others,  when  the  account  went  forth  that 
the  wealth  they  spoke  of  was  not  in  Egesta,  bore  much  of  the 
blame  ^  from  ihe  soldiery. 

XLVII.  And  now  the  commanders  took  counsel  on  the 
present  posture  of  affairs.®  The  opinion  of  Nicias  was  ^,  that 
they  should  sail  against  Selinus  (whereunto  they  were  espe- 
cially sent)  with  all  the  forces,  and  if,  indeed,  the  Egestssans 
should  supply  money  for  the  whole  armament,  to  consult 
thereupon ;  but  if  not,  to  demand  support  for  the  sixty  ships 
which  they  had  required,  and  that  remaining  there,  they  should, 
either  by  force  or  by  negotiation,  bring  about  a  peace  with 
the  Selinuntians ;  and  then  coasting  to  the  other  cities,  and 
displaying  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state,  and  having  shown 
their  zeal  and  alacrity  for  their  friends  and  allies,  should  de- 

7  Bore  much  of  the  blame.]  The  ambassadort,  however,  must  have  de- 
served the  most.  These  had,  doubtless,  been  appointed  by  the  party  of 
Alcibiades,  whether  for  their  ability  or  their  folly,  M itford  thinks,  it  is  hard 
to  ffuess.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  affected  to  believe  the  wealth 
of  the  Egestsans.  It  is,  however,  more  natural  to  suppose  that  they  were 
purposely  selected,  as  weak  and  sanguine  characters,  and  (being  devoted  to 
their  party)  willing  to  believe,  and  ready  to  report  all  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  their  employers ;  ver^  much  like  the  military  agents  sent  by  the 
British  government  to  Spain,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  peninsular  war. 

On  tne  other  hand,  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  three  commanders 
from  Corcyra  would  be  persons  of  a  different  character,  persons  on  whose 
judgment  and  impartiali^  entire  reliance  might  be  placed.  And  their  pur- 
pose being  (as  Mitford  says),  not  to  procure  partial  evidence  to  promote  a 
decree  for  the  expedition,  but  to  find  means  (for  what  would  now  be  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  Alcibiades  himself)  to  prosecute  its  purpose,  they  made  strict 
scrutiny. 

'  Tick  counsel  on  the  present  posture  of  affairs.]  When  it  came  to  be 
debated  what  should  be  the  fint  measures  of  the  armament,  the  three 
generals  difiered,  nearly  as  might  be  expected  from  their  difierence  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  each  had  plausible  ground  for  his  opinion.  (Mitford.) 

©  T%e  opinion  of  Nicias  was,  ^c]  Nicias,  experienced,  prudent,  from 
the  first  little  satisfied  with  his  command,  and  now  in  ill  health,  proposed 
to  relieve  ^esta,  which  was  the  primary  object  of  their  instructions ;  and, 
unless  the  ^^tseans  could  fulfil  their  engagement  to  furnish  pay  for  the 
whole  armament,  or  readier  means  should  occur  than  yet  appeared  for  re- 
storing the  Leon  tines,  not  further  to  risk  the  forces  or  waste  the  treasures 
of  the  commonwealth.    (Mitford.) 
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part  home  (unless,  in  a  short  time,  or  by  some  unexpected 
occurrence,  they  should  be  able  to  benefit  the  Leontines,  or 
bring  over  some  of  the  other  cities),  and  not  bring  the  state 
into  peril,  while  they  were  expending  their  own  wealth.^^ 

XL VIII.  But  Alcibiades  urged  ^  that  they  ought  not,  after 
coming  forth  with  such  a  force,  return  home  dishonourably, 
and  without  effecting  their  purpose ;  but  should  open  a  cor- 
respondence ^  with  all  the  cities  except  Selinus  and  Syracuse, 
and  should  try  what  could  be  done  with  the  Siculi,  to  detach 
some  from  the  Syracusan  interest,  and  others  to  bring  over 
as  friends  and  allies,  so  that  they  might  thence  procure  pro- 
vision and  troops.®  They  should  (he  said)  first  try  to  per- 
suade the  Messenians  (for  they  were  situated  at  the  very  pas- 
sage and  approach  ^  to  Sicily,  and  would  afford  a  port  and  a 
most  opportune  naval  station  ^  for  the  armament),  and  having 

10  Bring  the  state  into  peril,  4*0.1  Of  the  various  modes  which  have  been 
proposed  of  taking  the  words  of  tne  original,  the  simplest  and  truest  seems 
to  be  that  of  the  Scholiast,  which  I  have  followed.  That  of  Stephens  is. 
indeed,  specious,  but  not  solid.  How  very  expensive  the  expedition  had 
been  to  individuals,  we  know  from  what  has  preceded. 

The  phrase  Kiv^wtitiv  ry  ttoXh  is  rare,  but  it  has  occurred  once  before 
(supra,  c.  10.),  and  b  found,  as  Stephens  in  his  Thesaurus  tells  us,  in  He- 
rodotus. 

1  But  Alcibiadet  urged,  ^cJ^  Alcibiades,  whose  temper  was  impetuous, 
but  his  mind  capacious,  and  his  abilities  universal,  elated  with  the  extraor- 
dinary effects  which  his  first  essay  in  political  intrigue  had  produced  in 
Pelgponnesus,  and  not  dejected  by  disappointments  for  which  ne  was  more 
prepared  than  his  colleagues,  had  formea  his  own  plan  for  laying  the  found- 
ation of  extensive  conquest,  and  persevered  in  it   (Mitford.) 

2  But  should  open  a  correspondence,  ^c]  Or  negotiation.  Namely,  by 
embassy  or  message ;  for  the  literal  sense  of  ImKtipvKtvta^ai  cannot  here  be 
admitted,  since  the  Athenians  did  not  consider  any  others  as  enemies  but 
Selinus  and  Sjrracuse,  and  to  the  former,  therefore,  the  sending  heralds 
would  be  out  of  place. 

Mitford  introduces  this  clause  with,  **  Yet  be  would  not  disapprove  pru- 
dent, or  even  cautious  measures." 

3  To  detach  some,  ^-c]  Mitford  well  para^ihrases  thus :  •*  In  some  places, 
perhaps,  zeal  in  the  Syracusan  interest  mi^ht  be  merely  slackened;  in 
others,  defection  from  it  might  be  procured :  m  some,  supplies  of  provisions 
only  might  be  obtained ;  in  others,  auxiliary  troops.*' 

*  Passage  and  approach,]    As  it  were,  bridge  and  threshold. 

*  Naval  station.]  Goeller,  in  a  very  instinctive  note  (after  Duker  and 
Schasfer),  satisfactorily  proves  that  i'pdpfufriv  is  here  the  true  reading.  Tlie 
most  important  matter  he  brings  forward  is  as  follows  :  "  dpftiZiiv  et  opfiV^t' 
ff^ai  respondent  proxime  prascedenti,  et  verbo  ipfitiv,  quae  quietem  expri- 
munt,  at  hpfiiKiiv  et  medium  ejus  significant  motum  et  actionem  :  naves  in 
statione  locare,  in  ancora  locare,  vid.  Lexic.  Polyb,  s.  v.  Thom.  M.  p.  656. 
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brought  over  these  cities  %  and  ascertained  with  whose  aid 
they  should  carry  on  the  war  ^,  to  then  make  their  attack  on 
Sjrracuse  and  Selinus,  unless  the  one  would  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Egestaeans,  and  tlie  other  would  suffer  them 
to  restore  the  Leontines.  ^ 

XLIX.  As  to  Lamachus  ^,  he  pronounced  it  as  his  decided^ 
opinion  that  they  should  proceed  against  Syracuse^  and  as 
speedily  as  possible;  and  carry  the  war  to  the  gates  of  the 


hpfAiZutf  rb  IWifUviZia  —  QovKvdidric  voXKoKtc,  Thucyd.  3,  76.  7,  50.  adde 
Hesych.  in  hpfuaov,  Hinc  'dpfiurtg,  'n-poaopfwris  (quo  yocabulo  Schol.  ad 
Thucyd.  4, 1, 53.  udtur  ad  illustrandam  vocem  Trpo(j€6\ri,  nam  hpfii<ns  et 
inde  ducta  non  solum  si^ificant  actionem  locandi  navem  in  statione,  sed 
ipeam  stationis  opportunitatem).'* 

0  Those  cUiet,]    Namely,  those  of  the  Siculi,  and  Messene. 

7  Ascertained  with  whose  md,  4t?.]  Mitford  paraphrases  thus :  ^  When 
trial  had  been  duly  made  what  might  be  done  by  n^otiation,  when  they 
were  fully  assured  who  were  determined  enemies,  and  who  were,  or  might 

Erobably  be  made,  friends,  then  they  should  have  a  clearer  view  of  the 
usiness.  before  them.** 

'  Unless  the  one  wouldy  4*^.]  Mitford,  who  has  so  carefully  paraphrased 
the  rest  of  this  report  of  the  speech  of  Alcibiades,  omits  this  part,  though 
extremely  important,  because  it  shows  more  moderate  and  pacific  views 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  Alcibiades.  And  upon  the  whole,  the 
counsel  was  more  judicious  than  that  of  Nicias.  It  was,  perhaps,  no  good 
policy  to  go  out  to  Sicily,  especially  with  so  large  a  force,  and  with  avowed 
intentions  of  hostility  to  Syracuse  and  Selinus.  But  having  gone>  the 
credit  and  true  interest  of  the  state  did  seem  to  require  that  they  should 
not  return  without  effecting  something.  And  as  so  powerful  an  armament 
was  evidently  meant,  not  for  Selinus,  but  Syracuse,  it  was  the  part  of 
policy  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  tolerable  co- 
operation of  allies,  proceed  against  Syracuse,  while  the  neglect  of  prepar- 
ation, occasioned  by  the  imperfect  constitution  of  that  city,  made  it  very 
assailable. 

This,  then,  was  unquestionably  the  most  judicious  plan  of  conquest  to 
be  aimed  at.  Whether  that  should  have  been  the  aim,  is  another  afbir. 
In  fact,  the  plan  of  Alcibiades,  though  it  seems  prudent  and  even  cautious 
on  paper,  would  never,  by  so  impetuous  and  ambitious  a  character,  have 
been  acted  on  in  its  true  spirit.  Had  that  plan  been  cordially  adopted  by 
Nicias  and  carried  into  effect  by  his  prudence,  the  disasters  of  Athens 
would  have  been  infinitely  less.  But  Nicias,  so  far  from  heartily  adopting 
any  plan  for  such  distant  war,  was  engaged  in  it  much  against  his  will  and 
with  a  presentiment  that  ruin  would  ensue;  and,  therefore,  no  plan  was 
likely  to  prosper  in  his  hands.  Some  points  of  resemblance  may  be  ob- 
served between  the  situation  of  Nicias  and  that  of  our  meritorious,  but  un- 
fortunate. Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain. 

1  LamachusJ]  Mitford  describes  him  as  much  of  a  soldier  and  little  of 
a  politician,  but  experienced  in  the  captious  and  greedy  temper  of  the 
people,  his  sovereign. 

8  Decided^    'AvriKpi>c  literally  signifies^  unhesitatin^fy,  sur  le  champ. 
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city,  whilst  yet  the  inhabitants  were  unprepared,  and  in  the 
most  alarm.  For  it  is  at  the  first  (he  said)  that  an  army  is 
most  the  object  of  apprehension,  but  if  it  delay  its  appearance  ^, 
men  take  courage,  and  at  the  sight  of  what  they  dreaded, 
rather  conceive  contempt  Whereas,  if  a  sudden  attack  were 
made,  whilst  the  people  were  fearfully  expectant,  they  might 
most  gain  the  mastery,  and  should  in  all  respects  afiright  them, 
both  by  the  sight  of  the  force  (for  now  they  would  make  the 
greatest  show),  and  by  the  expectation  of  what  they  should 
suffer  ^  especially  contemplating  the  immediate  peril  of  battle. 

It  was  likely,  too,  that  many  were  left  outside  in  the  coun- 
try^, from  a  disbelief  that  they  would  come.  And  if  they, 
should  even  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  city,  the  army 
would  still  be  in  no  want  of  money  and  goods  ^  should  it  be 
once  master  of  the  field,  and  fairly  set  down  before  the  city. 

The  rest  of  the  Siceliots,  he  said,  would  thus  be  more  dis- 
posed ^  not  only  to  withhold  assistance  firom  the  Syracusans, 
but  to  come  over  to  them,  and  would  not  make  delays,  as  look- 
ing round  to  see  which  should  have  the  upper  hand.  -As  to  a 
naval  station  ®  for  them  to  retreat  to,  and  make  their  sallies 
from,  Megara  ^  he  said,  should  be  taken  for  that  purpose,  as 


3  AppearoTice.]    Literally,  "  coining  into  sight." 

*  By  the  expectation  of  what  they  should  suffer,]  Smith  very  well  repre-^ 
sents  the  meaning  thus,  ^  by  the  forebodings  of  their  hearts  what  miseries 
were  likely  to  ensue." 

^  It^  was  likefy,  too,  that,  4rc.]  Namely,  when  the  rest  took  refuge 
there. ' 

0  Would  still  be  in  no  want  of  money  and  goods,]  ^  And  thus,"  Mitford  pa- 
raphrases, ''  they  should  acquire  means  to  prosecute  the  war,  without  the 
invidious  measure  of  applying  to  Athens  for  money."  Thucydides,  how- 
ever, says  nothing  that  glances  at  the  probability  of  ''  the  other  towns  of 
the  territory  immediately  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,"  or, 
''  that  the  Syracusans  would  be  provoked  to  risk  a  battle;  '^  which  Mitford 
introduces  into  his  paraphrase. 

7  Would  thus  he  more  disposed,  4^.]  "  A  victory,"  as  Mitford  well  para- 
phrases, **  would  do  more  towards  procuring  alliance  among  the  Sicilian 
cities,  than  negotiation  for  twenty  years. 

8  Naval  station.]  Or  rather,  ''harbour  for  laying  up  the  ships  in  the 
winter." 

d  Megara.]  Otherwise  called  the  Hybla  Minor,  or  Geleatis,  which  had 
been  seized  by  Gelo,  and,  after  that  time,  had  been  graduallv  abandoned, 
and  was,  therefore,  neglected  and  defenceless.  One  difficulty,  however* 
occurs,  namely,  that  the  place  is  represented  in  the  maps  as  being  some- 
what mUmd;  whereas,  the  present  passage  will  prove  that  it  had  a  port  of 
some  sort :  that  must  have  been  the  mouth  of  tne  river  Alabus. 
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being  deserted,  and  at  no  great  distance  ^^  from  Syracuse, 
whether  by  sea  or  land. 

L.  Lamacbus,  though  he  spoke  thus,  yet  nevertheless  him- 
self, too,  acceded  to  the  opinion  of  Alcibiades.^  After  this, 
Alcibiades  having  passed  over  in  his  own  ship^  to  Messene,  and 
held  some  communication  with  the  citizens  respecting  alli- 
ance, but  without  success,  receiving  only  the  answer,  *^  that 
they  would  not  admit  the  army  into  the  city,  but  would  grant 
them  a  market  outside  of  the  walls  ^,^'  he  made  sail  back  to 
Rh^um.  Having  then  manned  ^  sixty  ships  out  of  the  whole, 
and  taken  provisions  aboard,  the  commanders  immediately 
coasted  to  Naxus,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  armament  with  one 
of  the  commanders  at  Naxus.^  And  on  the  Naxians  agreeing 
to  receive  them  ®  into  the  city,  they  passed  on  to  Catana.  And 
on  the  Catanaeans  refusing  to  admit  them  (for  there  were  there 
some  persons  who  were  attached  to  the  Syracusan  interest  7), 
they  passed  on  to  the  river  Terias  ® ;  and  having  encamped 
there  for  the  night  ^,  on  the  following  day  they  sailed  in  line 


^0  At  HO  great  t^tance.]  About  fifteen  miles  by  land,  but  more  by 
sea. 

1  Acceded  to  the  ojjwion  of  Alcibiades,]  It  was  necessary  that  be  should 
come  over  to  the  opinion  'of  one  or  other  of  the  two  commanders,  since  it. 
seems  neither  would  adopt  his  counsel,  which,  even  to  Alcibiades,  seemed 
too  hazardous ;  though,  upon  the  whole,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  safest  course^ 
and  would,  probably,  have  been  successful,  if  the  forces  sent,  in  the  two 
separate  armaments,  had  gone  forth  at  once.  Certain  it  is  that  Alcibiades 
was,  in  many  respects,  better  adapted  to  act  on  his  own  plan»  as  having  a 
great  talent  for  negotiation  and  intrigue. 

<  JJii  own  shipJ]  Namely,  that  which  he  had  himself  equipped,  ftc^ 
according  to  the  law,  and  of  which  he  was  trierarch* 

9  Market  outtide  of  the  walit.]  Mitford  interprets  this,  **  permission  for 
the  Athenian  armament  to  contract  for  provisions  throughout  their  terri* 
tory." 

-^  MemnedJ]  The  ^vfi  in  KffirXfip^avTac  refers  to  this  squadron  being 
composed  out  of  the  three  divisions  into  which,  as  we  are  before  told,  the 
fleet  had  been  distributed. 

3  One  of  the  commandert,]  Namely,  Nicias,  who  bad  no  mind  to  the 
business,  and  whose  health  would  not  admit  of  much  exertion. 

^  Agreeing  to  receive  them.]  Such  must  here  be  the  sense  of  ^c^a/uvcay 
ry  vdXti,  where  ry  nSKti  is  for  il^  Tijv  frSkiv. 

f  Attacked  to  the  Syracusan  interest.]  Or,  who  wished  well  to  the  Syra- 
cusan cause;  as  Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  Byi.  771.  A. 

•  Terias.]    On  which  Leontini  was  situated. 

9  Encan^yed  there  for  the  night.]  For  the  Greeks  fdways  availed  them- 
selves of  any  opportunity  of  sleeping  on  shore;  their,  small  and  shallow 
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towards  Syracuse,  with  the  rest  of  the  ships  ^%  for  ten  they  had 
sent  forward  with  orders  to  sail  to  the  great  port,  and  ol^^ye 
whether  any  fleet  is  launched,  and  to  proclaim  from  the  ships 
(approaching  to  the  shore  *'),  ^^  that  the  Athenians  were  oome^ 
out  of  alliance  and  affinity,  to  reinstate  the  Leontines  in  their  teiv 
ritory ;  that,  therefore,  such  of  the  Leontines  as  were  in  Syra-^ 
cuse  might  fearlessly  come  off  to  the  Athenimis  as  to  friends 
and  benefactors/'  After  having  made  this  proclamation,  and 
reconnoitred  both  die  city  and  the  ports,  and  the  situation  of 
the  country  from  which  they  were  to  carry  on  the  war,  they 
sailed  back  to  Catana* 

LI.  And  now,  an  assembly  being  called,  the  Catmifleans 
would  not  admit  the  armi/,  but  the  commanders  they  desired 
might  enter,  and  speak  what  they  had  to  say.^ 

And  as  Alcibiades  was  haranguing  and  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  was  turned  to  the  assembly  ^,  the  soldiers  con- 
trived unobserved  to  break  through  ^  at  a  postern  ill  walled 


vessels  being  ill  adapted  for  that  purpose;  and  hammocks  had  not  then  been 
invented. 

^"^  With  the  rest  of  the  ships,  4^c,]  The  Scholiast  absurdly  understands 
this  of  those  at  Rhegium ;  and  the  translators  are  perplexed. 

>i  Approaching  to  the  shore,]  So  Plutarch,  Nic.  c.  14.  Kal  Atovrivovg 
Itri  ri^v  oiKtiav  &7roKaXov<rai  Sid  icripVKOQ  airai,  XofA^dvovtri  vavv  woXtfiiay 
traviSaQ  KOfiiZovaav,  tls  dg  AirtypA^vro  tcard  ^vXAe  airo^c  o\  '^vpcmovtnou 
Ktifttvcu  d^diru^tv  rrJQ  rrSXtktg  Iv  Uptf  Atbg  'OXvfiviov,  rdrt  irphg  iikramv  md 
KardXoyov  r&v  iv  ^Xtjcc^t  /JLiTtiiifi^riffav,  «C  oiv  vvb  r&v  'A^fivaimv  diKowraM, 
irpbg  To^s  ffrparfjyovg  iKOfiur^rjeav,  icai  rh  TrXijdoc  <5^ij  ruv  dvofidrwVy  4%^' 
(T^tjeav  ol  fidvTitg,  fir)  vort  &pa  rh  xp^^^  Ivrav^a  rov  xpi^ff/iov  ir^Daiyoc, 
Xiyovngf  utg  'ASrtivaTot  Xriyl/ovrai  ^vpcucowriovg  Urravrag, 

1  7^  Catarueans  would  not,  ^c!\  Apprehension  either  of  the  Athenian 
armament  or  of  a  party  among  their  own  people,  had  so  ftur  wrought  a 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  Catanaeau  leaders,  that  they  consented  to  admit 
the  Athenian  generals  to  declare  their  purpose  to  the  assembled  people. 
The  forces  being  landed,  were  stationed  without  the  walls,  while  the  genmla 
went  into  the  town  5  and  Alcibiades  undertook  to  address  the  Catanaead 
people. 

Frobably,  the  proposal  was  made  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the  intrigues 
of  Alcibiades.  We  have  before  observed  that  this  admittance  of  ^enmU^ 
especially  when  (like  Brasidas  or  Alcibiades)  eloquent  and  insinuating, 
seldom  failed  to  accomplish  the  wh(de  object  in  view. 

<  Hie  attention  of  the  citixens  was  turned  to  the  assemhfy*]  Such  seems  to 
be  the  sense  of  vphg  n)v  iKKXrieiav  TtTpafifUvtav,  with  which  the  translators 
seem  to  have  been  perplexed.  Of  this  sense  there  is  another  example  at 
2,  25,  7rp6g  rb  rtixog  Ttrpafifikvov, 

3  Contntfed  unobserved  to  break  through,  4rc,]    Mitford  ascribes  this  to 
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lip  ^5  and  having  entered  into  the  city,  walked  up  and  down  the 
market-place.^  When,  however,  those  Catanseans  who  were 
in  the  Syracusan  interest  saw  the  army  within,  they  were 
seized  with  alarm,  and  some  few  immediately  stole  off.  The 
rest  decreed  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and 
desired  the  commanders  to  fetch  the  rest  of  the  armament  from 
Rhegium.  After  this,  the  Athenians  passed  over  to  Rhegium, 
and  then  removed  with  their  whole  force  to  Catana,  and,  on 
their  arrival,  formed  a  camp. 

LII.  And  now  word  was  brought  ^  from  Camarina,  that  if  they 
would  go  thither,  the  Camarinaeans  would  join  their  side,  and 
that  the  Syracusans  were  manning  their  fleet  They  therefore 
coasted  along  with  their  whole  forces,  first  to  Syracuse,  and,  when 
they  found  no  navy  then  equipped  and  manned  ^  they  coasted 


mere  wantonness  in  the  soldiery ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  thing 
was  done  by  the  secret  orders  of  Aldbiades.  And  so  Polysenus  must  have 
thought,  or  he  would  not  have  inserted  thb  affidr  among  the  ttratagems  of 

^  lU  uHfUed  tip,]  The  translators  and  commentators  interpret  this  iU 
built;  but  a  gate  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  buUi  at  all.  Besides,  the  iv  will 
admit  of  no  such  sense,  but  requires  that  which  I  have  adopted.  It  is  true 
that  the  word  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  tower,  or  fort» 
asThucyd.  J,  51  and  85.  4,  92.  8,  4  and  84.  Plutarch  t.9.  281.  Reisk. 
.fischines  1,  70,  15.  Lucian  t.2,  97.  oUiav  IvtiMco^SuttTo,  Theocr.  Idyll.  17, 
82.,  to  omit  other  passages  which  I  have  noted.  And  thus  the  term  has, 
perhaos,  an  allusien  to  Uie  dtep  foundation*  which  were  usual  in  such  cases. 
This,  however,  cannot  well  apply  to  a  gaie.  The  sense,  then,  is  doubtless 
that  which  I  have  assigned ;  of  which  tne  following  examples  may  suffice  r 
Arrian  JEL  A.  6,  29,  16.  n)v  ^vpiSa  Si  d^vioai,  rd  akv  a^T^c  X£dy  ivoacoSo^ 
H7)9avTa,  Diodor.  Sic.  t.  4.  125  and  18(X  And  so  the  Latin  irurdijicare ;  as 
Caesar  B.  Civil,  i,  27.  Portas  obstruit,  vices  plateasque  insedificat.  See 
Facciolati. 

We  may,  therefore,  dispense  with  Bauer's  conjecture,  e^Twc.;  avwir. 

would  have  been  more  probable,  but  no  alteration  is  necesdarv. 
^  Walked  t^  and  down  the  market-place.]    Or,  in  a  general  way,  in  foro 

versabantur.    To  the  examples  and  references  of  Duker  I  add  Aristoph. 

Lys.  633.  Herod,  3, 137,  4.  t^povric  ^^  M«v  dyopd^ovra.  So  that  in  St.  Matt. 

20,  5.  tXStv  aXKovg  iar&raQ  iv  dyopf,  tne  more  classical  Greek  would  be 

&yof>dZovTac,    See  also  Valckn.  on  Herod.  2,  35,  7.  Alberti  on  Hesych.  in 

^opo^iv,  and  Spanheim  on  Julian,  p.  142. 

>  Word  woi  ^ouj^/.]    No  doubt,  this  had  been  brought  about  by  the 

intrigues  of  Alcibiades.    "  It  soon,'*  Mitford  observes,  **  appeared  that  the 

protect  of  Alcibiades  to  strengthen  the  Athenian  interest  bv  negotiation^ 

andf  proportionally,  of  course,  to  weaken  the  Syracusan,  had  been  exten- 

^vely  founded." 

^  Equipped  and  manned.]    Both  significations  seem  included  in  irktipov^ 
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along  to  Camarina,  and  touching  at  the  shore,  they  sent  a 
message.  But  the  citizens  would  not  admit  them,  alleging 
that  they  were  bound  by  oath  not  to  receive  the  Athenians 
when  coming  with  more  than  one  ship,  unless  they  should  them- 
selves send  for  more.^  Having  thus  failed  of  their  purpose, 
they  sailed  away ;  and  landing  on  a  certain  part  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  territory,  and  committing  some  ravage,  the  Syracusan 
horse  having  come  up  and  cut  off  some  stragglers  of  the  light- 
armed  %  they  departed  for  Catana. 

LIII.  And  here  they  meet  with  the  ship  called  the  Sa- 
laminia^,  arrived  from  Athens  to  fetch  Alcibiades  (to  order  him 
home  to  defend  himself  against  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  the  state),  and  also  for  certain  others  of  the  sol- 
diers, accused  Xxrith  him,  some  as  guilty  of  impiety  respect- 
ing the  mysteries,  others  about  the  a£bir  of  the  statues  of 
Mercury.  For  the  Athenians,  after  the  armament  had 
sailed  ^  made  as  strict  an  inquisition  ^  as  ever  concerning 
what  was  perpetrated  respecting  the  mysteries  and  the  sta- 
tues ;  and  not  examining  or  cross-questioning  the  informers. 


9  Alleging  that  they  were  bound  by  oath^  4*^.]  Such  is  the  sense  univer- 
sally assigned  to  the  passage.  But  surely  the  last  words  have  thus  a  very 
strange  meaning ;  f6r  if  they  were  bound  not  to  admit  the  Athenians  with 
more  than  one  ship,  how  could  their  oaths  permit  them  to  send  for  more  ? 
I  suspect  that  the  oaths  here  mentioned  were  oaths  on  a  treaty  with  the 
Athenians,  by  which  treaty  it  was  agreed  and  ratified  by  oath  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  receive  the  Athenians  with  more  than  one  ship, 
unless  they  should  voluntarily  send  for  more.  We  may,  therefore,  render 
thus:  alleging  that  the  oaths  with  them  (i.  e.  the  Athenians)  were  to  receive 
them,  &c. 

^  Light-armed,]    These  were  chiefly  employed  on  such  excursions. 

i  StdaminiaJ]    See  note  on  5,  35, 

6  For  the  Atheniant,  after  the  armament  had  sailed^  4rc,]  Since  the  arma* 
ment  sailed  for  Sicily,  Athens  had  been  experiencing  the  worst  evils  of 
democratical  phrenzy.  The  oligarchal  party,  unequal  to  open  contention 
with  the  democratical,  had  resolved  upon  the  bold  project  of  making 
democracy  itself  their  instrument  for  exciting  popular  passion,  with  the  hope 
of  directing  it  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  interest.  Instantly  afier  tne 
departure  of  the  fleet,  they  became  sedulous  in  diffusing  rumours  and 
observations  that  might  excite  suspicion  and  alarm.    (Mitford.) 

7  Made  as  strict  an  inquitition,]  'Eiri^^rfyffic  is  not  well  rendered  by 
Hobbes's  enquiry;  for  the  force  of  the  Itti  is  intensive,  and,  in  fact,  the  word 
is  generally  used  to  denote  examination  into  crimes  of  the  worst  kind.  So 
Dionys.  Hal.  1, 12S  and  130.  ISO,  205, 256.  Liban.  Orat.  de  Uls.  Jul.  C.  8. 
lirii^rfrrjffti  rov  aifiart,  So  Psalm  9, 12.  "  when  he  maketh  mquisition  for 
blood." 
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but  in  a  suspicious  spirit  admitting  whatever  deposition 
they  would  oflFer  *,  through  their  belief  of  bad  men,  ap- 
prehended and  imprisoned  the  most  worthy  and  respectable 
citizens,  reckoning  it  more  expedient  ^  to  strictly  examine  ^ 
and  find  out  the  affair,  than  that  any  person,  of  however  good 
reputation,  when  once  impeached  by  the  villany  of  an  informer, 
should  eso^e  unquestioned.  For  the  people  knew  by  report 
the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  ^  and  his  sons  to  have  been  in  the 
end  very  grievous,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  at  last  over- 
turned by  themselves  and  by  Harmodius,  but  by  the  LacedUB" 
monians^  ;  therefore,  they  were  ever  fearful,  and  regarded  every 
thing  with  suspicion  and  jealousy. 


<  Admitting  whatever^  4*^.]  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  vdvra 
(which  I  have  here  followed)  is  the  true  reading;  and  such  has  been 
adopted  by  Goeller.  There  is  an  ellipsis  of  xard  or  ig,  which  is  supplied  by 
Appian  1,472,88.  «c  ^ravra  wv  i^Stj  wipihriQ, 

The  vic6imt»i  must  be  referred  to  the  persons  accused,  or  to  the  public  in 
general.  Mitford  well  paraphrases :  '*  fear,  suspicion,  and  their  certain 
concomitant,  a  disposition  to  severity,  thus  gained  complete  possession  of 
the  public  mind.*' 

^  Reckoning  it  more  expedient,  4*c.]  It  was  deemed  better  that  just 
men  should  suffer,  than  that  the  constitution  should  be  endangered.  Every 
one  was  bent  to  discover,  by  any  means,  the  plot  and  its  authors.  (Mit- 
ford.) 

^  Strictly  examine.]  The  translators  are  here  all  needlessly,  and,  I 
think,  unfaithfully,  literal  in  rendering  '*  examined  by  torture."  BarraviZto 
has,  indeed,  that  force,  but  only  with  an  accusative  of  person,  not  of 
thing,  as  here,  where  it  would  be  very  harsh.  To  the  examples  in  Steph. 
Thes.  I  add  the  following.  Aristoph.  Lys.  478.  dXKd  fiaaaviaHov  roit  troi 
ir6^og. 

7  For  the  people  knew  by  report  the  tyranny  ofPitittratut,  4"^.]  It  would 
not  at  first  strike  any  one  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  present  case.  But, 
in  fact,  the  people  suspected  that  a  plot  for  a  revolution  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  business,  and  that  Alcibiades  was  the  rinsleader.  "  The  power 
and  influence  of  Alcibiades  (says  Mitford),  his  magnificence,  his  ambition, 
his  unprincipled  conduct,  and  his  various  extravagancies  were  made  constant 
subjects  of  public  conversation.  His  abilities,  at  the  same  time,  and  even 
his  virtues,  were  compared  to  those  by  which  the  Peisistratids  had  acquired 
the  tyranny.  The  severities  which  had  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  those 
celebrated  tyrants  were  then  magnified  tenfold ;  the  execration  to  which 
their  memory  had  been  condemned  by  the  party  which  had  overborne 
them,  was  alleged  in  proof  of  their  enormities;  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  Athenians,  unable  to  effect  their  own  deliverance,  had  owed  it  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  was  pressed  upon  public  recollection.** 

*  JBythe  Lacedcemonians,]  i.  e.  by  the  aid  of  Cleomenes.  See  Herod.  5, 
64.  What  the  same  author  says  at  c.  70  of  the  same  book,  lU^aXi  KXetcr^f- 
via  xal  fttr  airov  aXXovc  itSWovq  'A^rjvaitov,  is  to  be  referred  to  what  is 
related  by  Thucyd.  1, 1S6.  ext.,  as  is  observed  bv  Valckn.  Herodotus  says 
that  the  Alcmaeonidae  were  the  authors'  of  the  liberty  of  Athens.  See 
Valckn.  on  Herod.  5,  55.    (Goeller.) 
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LI  V.  NoW|  the  daring  enterprise  of  Aristogiton  and  Harmo* 
dius  ^  was  undertaken  for  a  love  adventure,  which  by  relating 
at  large,  I  shall  show  that  neither  others,  nor  the  Athenians 
themselves,  have  spoken  with  any  exactness  concerning  their 
own  tyrants,  nor  concerning  any  thing. 

When  Pisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  ty- 
ranny %  he  was  succeeded  in  the  government  not  hy  Hipparchiis, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  by  Hippias,  his  eldest  son.^ 
Now,  Harmodius  being  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty, 
Aristogiton,  a  citizen  of  the  middle  rank%  was  his  lover,  and 


»  The  daring  enterprise  of  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius,  4rc.]  The  story 
here  introduce  by  Thucydides  is  also  related  by  Pausan.  p.  70.  sq.,  Sc^lax, 
Heraclidus  de  Polit.  p.  430.,  Lucian  t.  3.  875.  seqq.,  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  24^ 
Timseus  1,  454.  Reisk.  See  also  Herod.  1. 5, 55^  7.  All  of  which  authori- 
ties (together  with  those  referred  to  by  Duker). merit  attention. 

Still  many  may  not  see  the  reason  for  the  historian's  introducing  the 
story  in  such  detail,  especiall}^  as  it  is  not  a  very  decent  one.  The  reason, 
however,  for  his  mentioning  it  was,  in  order  to  show  that  men,  in  their 
natural  love  of  liberty  and  their  detestation  of  whatever  wears  the  name  of 
tyranny,  are  often  very  ill  informed  of  the  natiu'e  of  that  which  they  cen- 
sure, or  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  Of  this  the  historian  means 
to  say  there  was  a  memorable  example  in  the  case  of  Pisistratus  and  his 
sons ;  though,  as  the  occurrences  were  of  no  remote  date,  it  was  singular 
that  so  much  error  in  opinion  should  have  existed.  The  lesson  meant  to 
be  inculcated  is,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  be  well  informed  as  to  what 
we  censure,  and  to  learn  to  be  just  even  where  we  feel  bound  to  censure 
with  severity.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  Thucydides 
could  not  suppress  any  circumstances,  however  disgusting  to  himself  or 
others ;  and  ne  places  what  is  most  disgusting  so  prominently,  and  first 
adverts  to  it,  in  order  to  show  that  merely  personal,  and  which  might  then 
be  lightly  regarded,  circumstances  had  tended  to  rouse  the  resentment  of 
those  redoubted  patriots,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  we  must  judge  Thucydides,  in  this  instance,  solely  by  his 
age,  when  things,  which  we  are  taught  by  the  wisdom  from  on  high  should 
**  not  be  so  much  as  named  among  us,"  were  adverted  to  with  a  coarseness 
little  accordant  with  the  delicacy  which,  in  matters  of  taste  and,  in  some 
respects,  moral  feeling,  distinguished  the  antients. 

«  Tyranny.]  The  original  rvpawiQ  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  term  of 
reproach  anymore  than  rvpawoQ  in  the  early  Greek  writers, where  it 
merely  denotes  one  who  exercises  monarchical  sway. 

9  Hippias,  his  eldest  son*]  On  the  controverted  question  as  to  the  seni- 
ority or  the  two  brothers,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  see  Hudson  and  Duker. 
Bv  the  former,  indeed,  it  is  considered  as  a  disputable  one;  and  he  cites 
Plato,  Heraclid.,  and  Clidemus,  in  favour  of  the  seniority  of  Hipparchus, 
But,  as  Bekker  remarks,  it  is  now  agreed  that  Plato  was  not  the  author  of 
the  dialogue  called  the  Hipparchus.  As  to  the  other  authorities,  it  is  re- 
marked by  Duker  that  the  words  of  Clidemus  are  not  decisive;  and  that 
those  of  Heraclides  are  very  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  Perizonius, 
that  the  brothers  held  conjoint  rule. 

<  A  citizen  of  the  middle  rank.]  As  Duker  has  ^vcn  but  one  example  of 
the  phrase  iikdOQ  ttoXIttiq,  the  following  may  not  be  unacceptable :  Heliod. 
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had  him  in  possession.^  But  the  fidelity  of  Harmodius  being 
tampered  with  by  Hipparchus  son  of  Pisistratus,  he  not  repuls- 
ing his  solicitations,  discovered  the  aSait  to  Aristogiton ;  who, 
stung  with  iove-jealousy,  and  fearing  the  power  of  Hipparchus, 
lest  he  should  take  him  by  force,  immediately  laid  a  plan,  such 
as  his  rank  in  life  would  admit,  of  putting  down  the  tyranny. 
Meanwhile  Hipparchus,  after  again  making  an  attempt  on 
Harmodius,  with  no  better  success  than  before,  was  unwilling, 
indeed,  to  use  any  violence,  but  contrived  how  he  might  put 
an  affront  upon  him  *,  in  some  secret  way '',  as  if  not  on  that 
account  For  neither  was  he  in  the  rest  of  his  government 
oppressive  to  the  people,  but  conducted  himself  irreproacha- 
bly.** Nay,  in  truth,  those  tyrants  for  the  most  part  cultivated 
virtue  and  discretion  ^,  and  levied  of  the  Athenians  only  a 


1,9.  *A^fivaiois  T&v  fUffow,  Heliod.  1,  24.  Plutarch  Camill.  25.  and 
Sol.  14.  Hence  may  be  emended  Alciphron  1.  5,  34.  ol  dk  XotVot  r&v 
*A^ijv7)<Ti  fuooTrXovTiav.  where  for  the  evidently  corrupt  reading  fwffOTrXovrwv, 
Perizonius  corrected  vtovXovrwv,  But  I  prefer  fucofroXinav,  which  word  is 
of  the  same  form  as  veoTroXtViyc,  ^offoXtriyc,  tVoTroXiriyc,  fietrovdffTtiQ,  And 
in  ^sop.  Fab.  p  t  ^.  dvt)p  fnaonoXtbg,  I  coniecture  fttcoTroXirrig,  These  are, 
by  some  writers,  called  the  ol  Iv  fUaift^  or  ctd  fU<Tov, 

Finally,  I  cannot  omit  to  introduce  a  most  apposite  and  admirable  pas- 
sage on  this  subject  to  be  found  in  Eurip.  Suppl.  238 — 245.  TpeTc  ydp  voXi- 
T&v  fupiStg,  01  fiiv  SX^iot,  'Avto^fXtXc  «,  irXtidviav  r'  Ipiao'  AtL  Ol  ^  oifK  Ixov^ 
T€C,  Koi  tnraviiovTiQ  /3tov,  Ativoi,  vifiovTig  ry  ip^Svip  nXiiov  fiipog,  Eic  roiiQ 
Ixovrag  KsvTp'  Aifnaciv  kokA,  VXtixraaig  vovtjputv  vpotrraTHtv  ^ijXov/uvot.  Tptwv 
H  noipStv  ij  V  pJkatfi  (TwZti  ir6Xtig,^K6(Tfiov  ^vXarTovtt*  iivrtv'  Av  r&liy  itSXvq, 
The  sentiment  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  the  poet,  and  wUl  be 
so  as  long  as  human  nature  continues  what  it  is. 

*  Had  him  in  poitestion,]  Elxtv  ai/rSv,  Of  this  coarse  use  of  the  phrase, 
Wasse  adduces  an  example  from  Aristippus  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  2, 75.  And 
Goeller  refers  to  two  examples  of  a  similar  sense  (as  used  of  a  wife)  in 
Hom.  Od.  4, 569.  and  II.  6, 398.  But  they  are  not  similar,  being  only  that 
of  St.  Matt.  22, 28.  ot  iirrd  Itrxov  ai/Trjv.  Yet  the  i<rxov  being  an  equivocal 
expression,  St.  Mark  and  St  Luke  might  add  the  ywaiica  verecundlS. 

6  Put  an  affront  upon  himJ\  Goefler  here  aptly  adduces  from  Heraldus 
the  following  remark  on  the  use  of  ^potrtiXaKurpiiQ :  "npoTriyXawcr/idc  dicitur 
omne  omnino  injuiise  et  contumelise  genus,  sive  re  sive  verbis  factse ;  item 
sive  de  qua  ibatur  in  jus  sive  de  qua  non  dabatar  judicium,  et  verbuoi  erat 
elegans  atque  usus  communis,  sed  non  legum,  in  quibus  iifpic,  a/jcio,  jcarij- 
yopia,  Xoidopia,  quae  omnia  trpoTrriXoKidftbg  comprehendebat."  He  also 
refers  to  Meier  and  Schcemann  on  Attic  Process,  pp.  327.  550. 

1  Waif,]  I  here  follow  the  conjecture  of  Levesque  rfKJwy,  approved  by 
Bekker  and  Goeller.  Yet  the  textual  reading,  rcJiry,  may  very  well  be 
defended  in  the  sense,  occasion^  opportunity,  as  in  Acts,  25,  16.  Ephes.  4, 
27.  andHebr.  12,  17. 

9  Irreproachably,]  i.  e.  so  as  not  to  excite  envy  or  hatred. 

»  Cultivated  virtue  and  discretion.]    Or,  evinced  both  virtue  and  ability. 
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twentieth  part  ^^  of  their  revenue ;  and  they  adorned  the  city^ 
carried  forward  the  wars,  and  provided  for  the  sacrifices  verj 
honourably.  In  other  respects,  too,  the  city  was  governed  by 
the  laws  formerly  enacted,  except  inasmuch  as  they  always 
contrived  that  one  of  themselves  should  be  in  the  offices.  And 
others  of  them  exercised  the  annual  office  of  archon  at  Athens, 
especially  Pisistratus  son  of  Hippias,  the  tyrant,  who  bore  the 
same  name  as  his  grandfather,  and  who,  when  archpn,  conse^ 
crated  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  in  the  market-place  and  that 
of  Apollo  in  the  Pjrthium."  From  that,  in  the  market-place^ 
the  Athenian  people,  afterwards  lengthening  the  altar,  effaced 
the  inscription.  But  that  in  the  Pythium  is  even  yet  visible, 
though  in  faded  ^^  letters,  with  these  words : 

Pisistratus,  from  Hippias  bom. 
Of  Pythian  Phcebus,  radiant  God  of  day. 

Chose  thus  the  temple  to  adorn. 
And  thus  record  his  own  superior  sway. 

LV.  Now,  that  Hippias  held  the  government,  as  being  the 
eldest  son,  I  can  affirm,  as  knowing  it  by  report  more  certainly 
than  others.  It  may  also  be  known  by  this,  that  there  seem 
to  have  been  sons  to  him  alone  of  his  legitimate  brethren,  as 
both  the  altar  shows,  and  the  pillar  set  up  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  in  which  no  son  is  mentioned  either  of  Thessalus  or 
of  Hipparchus,  but  of  Hippias^i^,  who  were  bom  to  him  by 
Myrrhine  daughter  of  Callias  son  of  Hyperochides.  For  it 
was  likely  that  the  eldest  should  marry  first.     And  that  he 


10  Only  a  twentieth  parL'\  Whereas  Pisistratus  had  taken  a  tenth,  which 
was  lowered  to  a  twentieth  by  his  sons. 

^^  In  the  Pythium,]  i.  e.  the  temple  of  Apollo  (on  which  see  1.  2,15.), 
or  rether  the  sacred  close,  as  we  find  by  the  inscry[>tion  just  after  men* 
tioned. 

'«  Faded.]  'Afivdpbc  seems  to  come  from  a  (for  Ufia)  and  fivSpog,  ma- 
didus,  from  uvBata,  madeo,  to  be  or  grow  damp  or  wet.  Thus  &fivdp6v  is 
well  defined  by  Lennep,  "  cujus  vestigia  evanetcvnty  quodque  quasi  lique^ 
scendo  jfbrmam  suam  pristinam  amittU ;  adeoque,  quod  obscurum  est,  nee 
dignosci  facile  potest."  The  word  is  old  Attic  and  rare ;  but  occurs  in 
Plutarch  Rom.  7.  ypafiptdrufv  dfivSpiov  iyKtxapaytJ^^**^^'  ^or  dftvdpbc  the 
later  writers  used  dfAavpbg  (which  I  suspect  to  be  of  the  same  origin).  So 
Pollux,  5,  120.  ypdfifiara  —  iftavpd,  i^irijXa.  With  respect  to  the  l^irijXdc, 
by  which  Pollux  explains  ifmvpbi:,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  derived  from  Ucific, 
and  signifies  what  is  gone  or  worn  out. 
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should  be  written  on  the  pillar  first  after  his  father,  was  also 
likely,  as  having  possessed  the  tyranny.  No,  nor  do  I  con- 
ceive that  Hippias  would  easily  have  kept  the  tyranny,  if  Hip- 
parchus  had  died  in  the  office,  and  himself  had  that  day  had 
to  occupy  it  himself.  But  because  of  the  accustomed  awe 
with  which  the  citizens  were  inspired,  and  the  diligence  with 
which  mercenaries  ^  had  been  provided,  he  accomplished 
the  seizure  of  the  government  with  abundance  of  security,  and 
was  not  like  a  younger  brother,  who  had  not  before  been 
accustomed  to  the  government,  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  But  so 
it  happened  that  Hipparchus  being  afterwards  renowned  by 
the  calamity  which  happened  to  him,  gained  also  in  succeed- 
ing times  the  repute  of  having  been  tyrant. 

LVL  This  Harmodius,  then,  who  had  repulsed  his  solici- 
tations, he  afterwards,  as  he  had  intended,  threw  into  disgrace. 
For  afl«r  having  desired  ^  the  attendance  of  his  sister  to 
bear  a  basket  ^  in  a  certain  procession,  they  dismissed  her  on 
attending,  alleging  that  they  had  never  sent  any  such  order, 
inasmuch  as  she  was  not  worthy.  And  Harmodius  being 
irritated  at  this  treatment,  Aristogiton,  on  his  account,  was 
even  more  enraged.  Whereupon,  all  the  dispositions  for  the 
attempt  were  concerted  by  them  with  those  that  were  to  co- 
operate in  the  deed.  They,  however,  waited  for  the  great 
Panatbensea,  on  which  day  alone  it  excited  no  suspicion  for 
those  of  the  citizens  who  led  the  procession  in  arms  to  be  col- 
lected together.*     It  was  planned  that  they  should  begin  *  the 


1  Mercenaries,]  Or,  hired  troops,  in  opposition  to  the  unpaid  titizen 
soldier.  A  frequent  sense  of  MKovpoQ,  Tnese  were,  no  doubt,  the  body 
guards  of  the  tyrant. 

*  Desired.]   Or,  warned  by  message. 

>  To  bear  a  basket,]  Such  were  borne  by  virgins  of  unblemished  repu- 
tation on  all  the  festivals,  but  especially  the  Fanathensea.  See  Meurs.  and 
Perizon.,  referred  to  by  uElian ;  to  which  I  would  add  the  following  illus- 
tration from  Aristoph.  Lysist.  646.  KifKavrj^opow  iror  ovoa  HaTc  xaXi),  <rxova^ 
Ur^ddiov  6pfia^6v,  See  also  Harpocration  on  jcav^^o/ooc,  Irmisch  on  Hero- 
dian,  1.  5,  5,  20.,  Theocrit.  Idyll.  2, 66,,  and  the  note  of  the  Schol.  in 
Kiesling  in  loco. 

*  In  arms  to  be  collected  together,]  It  seems  that  on  other  days,  though 
any  were  allowed  to  carry  arms,  they  were  not  permitted  to  assemble  m 
bodies. 

A  They  should  begin.]  This  may  remind  us  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  on  the 
assassination  of  Csesar,  who,  no  doubt,  considered  themselves  as  imitating 
the  example  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
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deed,  but  that  those  should  immediately  render  them  assist- 
ance against  the  guards.  Now  th^  conspirators  were  not  many, 
for  security's  sake,  and  because  they  hoped  that  even  those 
who  had  not  been  privy  to  the  deed,  would,  if  any,  ever  so 
few  ^  should  run  the  hazard,  forthwith  (especially  as  they  had 
arms)  themselves  cooperate  in  freeing  their  country. 

LVII.  When  the  festival  arrived,  Hippias,  attended  by 
his  guards  ^,  was  arranging  the  solemnities  outside  of  the  wall, 
at  what  is  called  the  Ceramicus,  directing  in  what  manner  each 
procession  should  proceed.  And  now  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton  being  armed  with  short  swords  ®,  proceeded  to  the 
execution  of  the  deed.  And  as  they  sB.\t  a  certain  person  of 
the  conspirators  conversing  &miliarly  with  Hippias  ^  (for  he 
was  affable  and  courteous  to  all),  they  were  alarmed,  and 
thought  that  they  were  informed  against  ^^,  and  would  be  im- 
mediately apprehended.  Therefore,  upon  him  that  had  ag- 
grieved them,  and  by  whom  they  were  brought  into  all  this  dan- 
ger, they  wished,  if  possible,first  to  revenge  themselves  ",  and 
forthwith  rushing  within  the  gates,  they  met  with  Hipparchus 
near  what  is  called  the  Licocorium  '^,  and,  without  reflection. 


^  If  any  ever  to  few,]  Such  is  the  sense  of  6ir6<roi  o^,  which  I  read 
with  Bekker  and  Goelier.  Though  the  common  reading  may  be  defended 
in  the  sense,  *'  in  any  manner  whatever."  To  the  examples  of  lexico- 
graphers I  add  Agath.  p.  11.  med. 

7  Guards,]  These  were  called  AvKoirodtc,  on  which  see  Hesvch.  and  the 
commentators  in  loc.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  so  called  TOm  wearing 
wolPs  skin  boots. 

8  SAort  swords,]  'Eyxitpi^tov  is  generally  rendered  dagger.  But  it 
should  seem  that  Uie  ivxctpt^ta,  of  the  early  Greeks,  were  not  like  our  dag' 
gers,  but  rather  sometning  between  a  sword  and  dagger.  The  word  lite- 
rally means  a  hand-^word, 

0  As  they  saw  a  cerUan  person  of  the  conspirators  conversing  familiarly 
with  Hippias]  Here  again  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  affiiir  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius. 

»o  They  thought  they  were  informed  agamst.]  The  translators  render  as  if 
vpayfta  were  to  be  supplied  at  lAtfiriyve^ai.  But  I  prefer  iavroi^Q :  as  at 
^vXXjj^^(rf<r3oi  just  after.  This  use  of  the  word  with  a  person  is  rare ;  but 
an  example  occurs  in  Xen.  Hist.  3,  5,  Thiem.  irpiv  ah^io^ai  Bn  fAtfifi- 
wrai.  ^ 

i>  Wished  to  revenge  themselves.]  Besides,  they  might  think  with  Eurip. 
Helen.  814^  ^p&yrag  ydp  ij  fii/j  bp&vrag  H^iurv  ^aviiv. 

'«  Leocorium.]  This  (as  we  learn  from  ^lian  Var.  Hist.  1.  12.  c.  28.)  was 
a  temple  at  Athens,  of  the  daughters  of  Leos,  Praxithea,  Theopa,  and 
Eubule.    These^  it  is  said,  were  put  to  death  for  the  safety  of  the  city  of 
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but  especially  instigated  by  passion  ^^  (the  one  that  of  love- 
jealousy,  the  other  that  of  personal  insult),  immediately  falling 
upon  him,  struck  and  killed  him.  And  Aristogiton  for  the 
moment  escaped  the  guards,  from  the  concourse  of  people ; 
but  being  afterwards  apprehended  he  was  not  very  mildly  dealt 
with.^^     As  to  Harmodius,  he  was  slain  on  the  spot. 

LVIII.  News  of  the  deed  being  carried  to  Hippias  at  the 
.  Ceramicus,  he  immediately  advanced,  not  to  the  place  where 
the  thing  was  done,  but  towards  the  armed  persons  in  the 
procession,  and  reached  them  before  they  (who  were  far  off) 
knew  of  the  occurrence ;  and  in  his  countenance  dissembling 
tlie  calamity  ^  he  ordered  them  (pointing  out  a  certain  place) 
to  march  thither,  after  having  laid  down  their  arms.  This 
they  did,  supposing  that  he  was  going  to  address  a  speech  to 
them.'^  But  he  having  ordered  the  mercenaries  (his  guards) 
to  carry  off  their  arms,  proceeded  to  pick  out  those  whom  he 
meant  to  criminate,  and  whoever  was  found  with  a  dagger 


Minerva,  on  being  deliyered  up  by  their  father,  Leos,  in  consequence  of  a 
Delphian  oracle,  which  intimated  that  the  city  could  not  be  saved  unless 
they  were  immolated.    (Duker.) 

»  Especially  imtigated  by  passion,]  Thucydides  means  to  say  that  the 
deed  was  not  done  on  consaence  and  principle,  but  solely  from  passion, 
and  private  and  personal  feelings 

»*  Not  very  mildly  dealt  mth.]  Cruelly  treated.  Here  we  have  an 
Attic  meiosis.  There  was  no  reason  for  bauer  to  have  conjectured  for 
iuridil,  duxp^tl :  since  this  use  of  ^wrt&jj/it  is  not  unfrequent,  though 

rinerall;^  misunderstood  by  editors,  and  defaced  by  scribes ;  of  both  which 
shall  give  instances  in  my  edition.  Of  the  phrase  the  following  are  ex- 
amples :  Herod.  J,  155.  ctuwrbv  avriKi<mo^  ctoBiivm,  Dio.  Cass.  354,  2. 
tvaxfp&Q  dtoBtivai.  Menand.  ap.  Brunck  Gnom.  18.  ^lart^eifupti*  KaKu^, 
Jilarc.  Anton.  12,  25.  kok&s  ^urk^ri.  The  word  is  oflen  used  with  oi;r<uc. 
And,  therefore,  at  Plutarch  de  Is.  and  Os.  {  72.  SuTtBijeav :  there  was  no 
need  of  Reiske's  emendation.  Kard>c  may  be  repeated,  or  ofirtas  under- 
stood, with  reference  to  koku^C' 

1  In  his  countenance  dissembUng  the  calamity,]  The  phrase,  aSrtXutQ  ry 
i^u  trkae^mtvoQ  irpbc  riyv  Kvfxtpopdv,  is  a  very  extraordinary  one.  Goeller 
regards  it  as  put  for  irXaedfiivoc  rijv  oi(/iv,  Heri  AdtiXo^  cTvat  vp6c  rtjv  (v/i- 
fopdv,  and  renders : ''  vultuque  ad  calamitatem  dissimulandam  composito." 
I  had  myself  long  ago  conjectured  n)v  5^iv  (as  Lysias  ap.  Steph.  Thes. 
wXaeaa^ai  rhv  rp6irov),  which  would  much  lessen  the  harshness  of  the 
phraseology.  With  respect  to  irpbQ  n)v  ivft^pdv,  it  must  not  be  construed 
with  ddtiXta^  (as  Goeller  supposes),  but  with  irXaedfuvog ;  and  ddriXug  may 
more  simply  be  regarded  as  put  for  d^ytXift  Tp6irn», 

^  Address  a  speech  to  them,]  It  was,  it  seems,  usual  for  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms  before  they  assembled  around  him  to  hear  a  speech^ 
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about  him  ;  for  the  processions  were  accustomed  to  be  made 
with  shield  and  spear  only. 

LIX.  In  this  sort  of  manner,  and  by  a  love-provocation, 
the  plot  took  its  rise,  and  the  reckless  daring  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton  arose  firom  sudden  consternation.'  After  this 
the  tyranny  was  heavier  on  the  Athenians  than  before  ^,  and 
Hippias  now,  through  fear  rather '',  put  to  death  many  of  the 
citizens,  and  moreover  cast  his  eyes  around  on  foreign  states, 
in  order  ta  devise  some  secure  retreat  for  himself,  in  the  event 
of  any  revolution.  Thus  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
.^kmtides  son  of  Hippocles,  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus^  (though 
an  Athenian  to  a  Lampsacene  ^)  having  learnt  that  they  ^  had 


•  By  a  love  provocation^  S^c]  Thus  the  historian  shows  that  Hai^ 
modius  and  Aristogiton  were  not  actuated  by  that  exalted  patriotism  which 
was  generally  attributed  to  them.  And  yet  (to  use  the  words  of  Smith)  "  so 
violently  were  tyrants  detested  at  Athens,  that  the  memorv  of  Harmodius 
and  Anstogiton  was  ever  honoured  there,  as  martyrs  for  liberty,  and  first 
authors  of  the  ruin  of  tyranny.  Their  praises  were  publicly  sung  at  the 
great  Panathenaea.  No  slave  was  ever  called  by  their  names.  Praxiteles 
was  employed  to  cast  their  statues,  which  were  afterwards  set  up  in  the 
forum.  Aerxes,  indeed,  carried  them  away  into  Persia,  but  Alexander 
afterwards  sent  them  back  to  Athens.  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  smart 
reply  of  Antipho  the  orator,  who  will  appear  in  this  history,  to  the  elder 
Dionvsius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  latter  had  put  the  question,  which  watf 
the  finest  kind  of  brass?  "That,"  replied  Antipho,  "  of  which  the  sta^ 
tues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  were  made." 

^  The  tyranny  was,  ^c]  As  might  be  expected,  since  every  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  compels  the  tyrant,  in  his  own  defence,  to 
hold  the  reins  of  despotism  yet  tighter.  The  fact  is  attested  by  Herodotus 
6, 123,  7.  (where  it  is  said  of  the  Alcmsonidse)  koI  o^rw  rdc  'A^^voc  o^roi 
iaav  ol  IXtv^tptltaatn'tQ  TroXXy  fioWov  ffirip  'ApfAoSioQ  rt  «ae ' ApKrroyiirwv,  <i»c 
lyut  Kpivw.  ol  fA^v  ydp  i^riyp'naoav  tovq  Xoitto^c  U€i(n(yTpaTi^ku}v"l7rirtipxop 
d7roKriivavT(Q,  oifSk  rt  fiaXKov  iiravoay  rov^  Xonroif^  rvpawivovTOQ, 

5  Rather.]    Namely,  than  from  any  natural  cruelty  of  disposition. 

^  Lampsacus.]  A  very  antient  city,  though,  on  the  period  of  its  found- 
ation, chronologers  are  not  agreed.  It  b  supposed  to  be  the  Pityea  of 
Homer,  by  others  called  Pityusa,  a  name,  doubtless,  derived  from  the 
adjoining  country  abounding  in  pines.  With  respect  to  Lampsacus, \t  is  by 
some  derived  from  a  mythological  personage.  But  it  may  more  rationally 
be  deduced  from  the  old  future  of  Xdfi^ut,  Xafiyj/u},  which  had,  perhaps,  a 
reference  to  its  site  being  such  as  men  would  choose  and  take;  for  the  vici- 
nity was  yery  fertile.  The  place  is  now  called  Lapsake.  Its  histor}'  may 
be  gathered  from  the  references  in  Wasse's  note,  and  its  present  state  from 
Wheler,  and  Motraye,  referred  to  by  Wasse. 

»  An  Athenian  to  a  Lampsacene,]  This  is  meant  to  hint  that  Hipparchus 
stooped  to  what  might  be  thought  infra  dig.;  for  the  Lampsacenes  were 
8emit>arbarian8. 

0  They,]  i.e.  Hipparchus  and  JEantides;  not  the  Lampsacenes,  as 
Hobbes  renders. 
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a  powerful  interest  with  King  Darius,     And  her  monument  is 
at  Lampsacus,  having  this  inscription :  — 

**  From  Hippias  sprung,  with  r^al  power  array'd, 
Within  this  earth  Archedice  is  laid ; 
By  father,  husband,  brothers,  sons,  allied 
To  haughty  thrones,  yet  never  stain'd  with  pride." 

As  to  Hippias,  after  having  continued  in  the  tyranny  three 
years  longer,  and  being  in  the  fourth  deposed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  the  exiled  Alcmaeonidae,  he  departed,  under  treaty, 
to  Sigeum,  and  so  to  Lampsacus  to  ^antides,  and  from  thence 
to  King  Darius ;  whence,  twenty  years  after,  when  now  an 
old  man,  he  went  on  the  expedition  with  the  Medes,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.^ 

LX.  The  Athenian  people,  reflecting  on  these  transac- 
tions, and  remembering  what  it  had  learnt  by  report  of  them, 
was  at  this  time  very  bitter  and  suspicious '  towards  those 
who  had  been  criminated  respecting  the  mysteries :  and  the 
whole  seemed  to  them  to  have  been  perpetrated  with  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  establishment  of  oligarchy  and  tyranny.  And, 
amidst  their  angry  feeling  at  such  a  procedure,  many  persons, 
and  some  of  great  note,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  yet 
matters  seemed  to  wear  no  appearance  of  cessation  %  nay,  the 


7  Went  on  the  expeditiony  S^c^  Such  seems  to  be  the  full  Bense,  which  is 
imperfectly  expressed  by  Hobbes  and  Smith. 

>  Wat  very  bitter  and  nupiciotu']  The  word  vwSirrric  is  rare.  From  the 
Scholiast  we  learn  that  it  was  used  of  a  shy  horse.  And  in  this  sense  I  have 
remarked  it  in  Xenoph.  Hipp.  5,  9.  Of  the  word  in  the  present  sense, 
Duker  cites  an  example  from  Mlian :  it  is  strange  that  he  did  not  remem- 
ber a  passage  of  Soph.  Philoct.  156.  ^  re  Xkytiv  irpbg  dvdp'  virdvrov ; 

But,  to  turn  from  words  to  things,  this  suspicious  temper  of  the  Athe- 
nians, especially  in  whatever  had  any  supposed  connection  with  the  sup- 
pression of  democracy,  is  well  depicted  in  Aristophanes  Vesp.  488.  'Qc 
diravd'  vfiXv  rvpavviQ  ieri  koI  ^vvutfiSrait  *Hv  re  fuXliov,  ijv  r  (Karrov  npayfia 
ri£  Kanjyopy,  ^Hf  lyw  oifK  iJKOvaa  TO^jvofi*  oiik  wtrrrfKovr'  irwV  "Svv  Si  rroXXtfi 
Tov  T€tpixovc  keriv  d^uarkpcu 

3  Matters  seemed  to  wear  no  appearance  of  cessation^  Reiske  and  Toup 
here  conjecture  &v&irav\ay  which  is  approved  by  some  editors :  but  the 
common  reading  may  be  considered  correct  To  the  examples  of  itavXa 
given  by  Duker  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Dionysius,  1  add  Soph.  Philoct. 
lffS9.     At  i^ivtro  subaud  irpayfiara. 

Mitford  paraphrases  the  whole  thus:  *'  Nor  was  this  indiscriminating  jea- 
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people  every  day  rather  gave  way  to  a  more  ferocious  spirit, 
and  greater  and  greater  numbers  were  apprehended. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  of  the  prisoners  ^  who  was 
most  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  was  persuaded  by  one  of  his  fel- 
low-prisoners to  make  a  confession  and  information,  whether 
the  matter  were  true  or  false :  for  it  was  the  subject  of  con- 
jecture both  ways,  but  the  positive  truth  concerning  those 
who  had  done  the  deed,  no  one,  either  then  or  afterwards, 
was  able  to  telL  Thus  he  brought  him  by  arguments  to 
think  that  he  ought  to  take  this  course,  even  if  he  had  not 
participated  in  the  crime ;  for  he  would  procure  a  pardon  for 

himself,  and  would  liberate  the  city  from  the  present  suspicion  : 

that  there  was  a  better  chance  of  safety  for  him  to  confess, 
with  promise  of  pardon,  than  by  denying,  to  stand  triaL^ 
Hereupon,  he  impeached  both  himself  and  others  of  the  deed 
concerning  the  statues  of  Mercury.  And  now  the  Athenian 
people  rejoiced  at  attaining  (as  they  thought)  to  certainty  of 
the  fact,  having  before  been  highly  chagrined  that  they  should 
not  know  those  who  were  plotting  against  democracy,  im* 
mediately  set  at  liberty  the  informer,  and  such  of  the  rest  of 
those  accused  with  him  as  he  had  not  impeached ;  but  those 
that  were  implicated  they  brought  to  trial,  and  such  as  were 
apprehended  they  put  to  death  \  denouncing  the  same  punish- 
ment against  those  that  had  escaped,  and  proclaiming  a  re- 


lousy  a  humour  that  had  its  hour  and  passed ;  it  held,  and  grew  daily  more 
severe.  Suspicion  extended;  more  persons  were  imprisoned;  and  there 
was  no  foreseeing  where  popular  rage  would  stop." 

3  One  of  the  prisoners,]  Namely,  Andocides,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
Alcib.  c.  20.  and  21,,  and  from  his  own  Oration  de  Myster.  A  person 
always  regarded  as  one  of  the  oligarchical  party.  The  man  who  persuaded 
him  to  turn  informer  was  one  Timseus,  a  person  of  little  repute,  except  for 
shrewdness  and  an  enterprising  spirit. 

«  For  he  toould  procure  a  pardon,  S^c^  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus : 
"  The  popular  mind  would  evidently  not  otherwise  be  appeased ;  and  a 
confession  would  not  ov\y  be  more  likely,  than  perseverance  in  asserting 
innocence,  to  procure  his  own  safety,  but  would  restore  quiet  to  the 
city ;  and  though  some  must  be  sacrificed,  yet  numbers  might  so  be  saved 
from  that  mad  vengeance,  excited  by  fear,  which  now  threatened  so  indis- 
criminately and  unboundedly." 

^  Such  as  were  apprehended  they  put  to  death.]  Hence  it  appeare  that  all 
who  were  brought  were  in  a  manner  necessanly  condemned  and  put  to 
death,  either  by  the  executioner,  or  (a5  far  as  they  could  prevail)  by  the 
hands  of  private  persons. 
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ward  ^  to  whoever  should  kill  them.     And  though,  meantime 
it  was  uncertain  whether  those  that  suffered  were  punished 
justly  or  not,  yet  the  rest  of  the  city  was,  for  the  present, 
manifest  benefited* 

LXI.  Much  embittered,  too,  were  the  people  against  Al- 
cibiades,  instigated  by  those  who  had  attacked  him  before  his 
departure.  And  since  they  thought  they  had  now  come  at 
the  truth  concerning  the  Mercuries,  he  was  the  more  suspected 
to  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  he  was  accused  re- 
specting the  mysteries,  with  the  same  purpose,  namely,  con- 
spiracy against  the  democracy.  An  additional  reason  was  \ 
that  about  the  time  in  which  they  were  in  disturbance  respect- 
ing these  matters,  an  army  of  Lacedaemonians  happened  to 
advance  as  far  as  the  isthmus,  concerting  some  scheme  with 
the  Boeotians.^  f  It  was,  therefore,  thought  to  have  come  at  his 
contrivance,  and  upon  some  understanding  and  agreement;  and 
that,  had  they  not  themselves  anticipated  the  thing  by  appre-, 
hending  the  persons  on  information  given,  the  city  would  have 
been  betrayed.  Nay,  they  one  night  even  slept  in  arms  in 
the  temple  of  Theseus  ®  in  the  citadel.  The  hosts,  too,  of 
Alcibiades  in  Argos  were  about  the  same  time  suspected  of 
planning  an  attack  on  democracy,  and  the  Athenians  then 
delivered  up  the  hostages  of  the  Argives  who  were  deposited 
in  the  islands  to  be  put  to  death.  In  fact,  causes  of  suspicion 
against  Alcibiades  started  up  on  all  sides.  So  that  wishing  to 
tM*ing  him  to  trial  and  punishment,  they  thus  sent  the  ship  Sala- 
minia  to  Sicily  for  him  and  the  rest,  concerning  whom  there 
had  been  information  made.  They  were  ordered  to  command 
him  to  follow  them  in  order  to  make  his  defence,  but  not  to 


0  Proclaiming  a  retDard.]  Namely,  of  a  talent.  See  Wesselingon  Diod. 
Sic.  1. 15,  2. 

1  An  additional  reason  was.]    Such  seems  to  be  the  tnte  force  of  the  ical 

«  Concerting  some  scheme  toith  the  Bceotians.]  Such  is  tite  sense  assigned 
by  Valla,  Duxer,  and  Smith.  Others,  as  Hobbes  and  Portus,  render, 
**  against  the  Bceotians."  But  the  Boeotians  were  not  enemies  but  friends, 
especially  as  having  the  same  common  enemy  Athens.  Of  the  phrase 
np^euv  irp6Q  riva  in  this  sense,  examples  are  given  by  Duker. 

s  Temple  of  Theseus,]  See  Meurs.,  referr^  to  by  Hudson,  and  espe- 
cially the  recent  works  of  Stuart,  Clarke,  and  Dodwell. 
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apprehend  him.  This  they  did  out  of  caution,  that  they  might 
create  no  disturbance  among  their  own  soldiers,  nor  a£R>rd 
encouragement  to  the  enemy  ^ ;  and  especially  as  being  de- 
sirous that  the  Mantinseans  and  Argives  should  remain,  and 
knowing  that  they  had  been  induced  by  his  influence  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition.  Thus  he,  in  his  own  ship  ^,  together 
with  those  who  had  been  impeached  with  him  ^,  departed  with 
the  Salaminia  from  Sicily,  bound  to  Athens.  But  when  they 
were  arrived  at  Thuria  7,  they  no  longer  followed,  but  left  the 
ship  and  absconded  ®,  fearing  to  stand  trial  under  the  accus* 
ation.  And  those  of  the  Salaminia  for  some  time  made  search 
for  ^  Alcibiades  and  his  companions ;  but  when  they  could  no- 
where be  found,  they  sailed  away.  As  to  Alcibiades,  who  was 
now  a  fugitive,  he  not  long  after  passed  on  board  a  ship  from 
Thuria  to  Peloponnesus.    And  the  Athenians  passed  sentence 


*  Nor  afford  encouragement  to  the  enemy.]  Namely,  to  attack  them  when 
in  disturbance.  Such  is,  certainly,  the  sense  (which  is  that  pointed  out  by 
the  Scholiast),  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  very  imperfectly 
expressed  by  our  autnor. 

^  In  his  oum  ship.]  Or,  **  occupying  his  own  ship,"  the  ship  which  he  at 
least  had  equif)f)ed,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  he  furnished  the  ship 
itself.  Thus  it  js  said  of  his  grandfather  by  Plutarch  Alcib.  iSiotrrdXtfi  rpi^ 
pit  irepi  'ApTtfiiffiov  ivdo^dtg  ivaviULxri<siv.  And  so  Herod.  5, 47, 5.  (mvlcnrcro 
olKi\ty  rf  rpifipH  Kcd  oUritg  dvBpwv  Sairdvy'  and  8,  1 7,  6.  6g  iair&vfiv  oticfitrp^ 
irapexo/icvof  itrrpaTtmro,  Kai  oUrjty  vrit  Pausan.  10,  9.  (of  Phayllus)  Ivavfiidm 
XV^f  ivavria  rov  M^^ov,  vavv  irapaaKivaodiiivog  o^Kiiav,  Hence  is  illustrated 
Soph.  Phil.  497.  iffTiXKov  ahrhv  —  aifT69To\ov  nifiil/avTa,  and  Horace 
Epist.  1, 1, 93.  locuples,  quem  ducit jprtva  triremiSf  where  the  poet  seems 
to  have  had  in  mind  this  passage  of  Thucydides. 

^  Together  with  those  who  had  been  impeached  with  him.]  This  was, 
strictly  speaking,  not  according  to  the  letter  of  the  order,  which  only  for- 
bade Alcibiades  to  be  apprehended.  He,  however,  rescued  the  rest  by 
taking  them  on  board  his  own  ship. 

'  Thuria.]  Afterwards  called  Thurium,  by  which  name  it  b  generally 
known.  It  was  founded  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  antient  and  long-ruined 
Sybara. 

8  And  absconded.]  Literally,  **  were  not  found  forthcoming  j  **  namely, 
on  leaving  Thuria.  Alcibiades  seems  to  have  absconded  at  Thuria,  and  to 
have  effected  his  escape  by  getting  on  board  some  vessel  at  that  place 
(where  the  ships  had  touched,  to  procure  water  and  provisions).  'Fhus 
Polyaenus  1,40,6.  positively  says  that  he  got  on  board  a  merchant  ship, 
and  was  conveyed  to  Lacedeemon.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  whether  he 
got  on  board  at  the  time  the  Salaminia  was  at  Thuria,  or  afterwards ;  but 
the  latter  seems  the  more  probable.  He  was,  we  may  suppose,  concealed 
somewhere  in  the  country.  And  thb  is  countenanced  by  wnat  is  just  after- 
Wards  said,  that  he  passed  on  board  a  ship  from  Thuria  to  Peloponnesus. 
Now  Thuria  was  the  name  of  the  country,  Thurii  that  of  the  city. 

>  Made  search.]    Namely,  both  on  board  the  ship,  and  at  Thurii. 
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of  death  ^^  upon  him  and  those  with  him,  in  what  is  called  an 
abandoned  cause. 

LXII.  After  this,  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in 
Sicily,  dividing  the  armament  into  two  parts,  and  each  casting 
lots  for  his  division,  sailed  with  their  whole  force  for  Selinus 
and  Egesta.^  And  coasting  Sicily  along  that  part  which  is 
opposite  to  the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  and  keeping  it  on  their  left 
hand,  they  landed  at  Himera,  which  is  the  only  Grecian  city 
in  tliat  part  of  Sicily,  Being,  however,  not  received,  they 
stood  along  the  coast,  and  in  their  passage  took  Hyccara  ^, 
which  is  a  Sicanian  town  indeed  (and  a  petty  seaport),  but^ 


10  Passed  sentence  of  deaiA,]  And  not  only  that,  but^  as  Justin  narrates, 
**  diris  per  omnium  Sacerdotum  religiones  devotus  est.**  And  so  Max.  Tyr. 
Diss.  12,  6.  1,  235.  ivfjpdaavTO  airnp  KffpvKig  kcu  EiftoXiridau  where  Davis 
thinks  that  to  this  may  be  referred  a  fragment  of  Suidas  in  EiffioXir.  lirtipd" 
cavTO  Sk  aiynf  EiffioKTridrjv  Kai  KripvKOQ, 

Plutarch  Alcib.  c.  22.  has  preserved  the  indictment. 

1  The  rest  q^  the  Athenian  commanders,  ^c]  When  Alcibiades,  the  soul 
of  extensive  enterprise  and  political  intrigue  (as  Mitford  observes),  had  left 
the  armament,  nobody  remained  capable  of  prosecuting  his  plans.  For 
political  intrigue  Nicias  had  no  turn,  and  to  all  plans  for  extensive  conquest 
^even  had  he  been  able  to  carry  them  forward)  he  was  decidedly  opposed. 
Beinff  now  left  commander-in-chief,  he   therefore  reverted  to  his  own 

E'  Ming  plan  for  relieving  Egesta,  intending  to  ascertain  whether  the 
tseans  would  furnish  the  money,  and  likewise  to  examine  into  the  state 
Burs  at  Salamis,  and  learn  the  point»  of  difference  with  the  Egestasans. 

^  Hyccara.]  So  called,  as  we  find  from  Athenseus  and  others,  from  the 
Hycca,  a  kind  of  fish  found  there  by  the  first  colonists.  What  kind  of  fish 
that  was  haa  not  been  ascertained ;  but  as  Fazelli,  cited  by  Cluver.,  says 
that  there  is  tho-e  a  tunny  fishery,  that  was,  doubtless,  the  fish  meant.  The 
town  was  sometimes  called  Hyccaron. 

This  was  never  a  place  of  any  great  account,  though  it  appears  from 
Wasse  that  coins  of  it  are  found,  cmd  that  it  was  yet  in  being  in  the  time 
of  Cicero.  It  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  bay,  and  the  mouth  of 
a  small  river;  and  Fazelli  says  its  ruins  yet  remain  near  a  place  called 
Gfarbilange,  the  site  itself  being  named  (with  a  vestige  of  the  antient 
appellation)  Muro  di  Carini,  i.  e.  d*Iccarini. 

The  chief  thing  this  place  was  famous  for  was  its  being  the  birth-place  of 
the  celebrated  lius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  amons  the  slaves  here  made 
and  sent  thence  to  Greece :  but  what  we  read  of  that  courtezan  refers  to- 
a  period  of  about  fifty  years  after  the  sacking  of  Hyccara,  when  she  must 
have  been  an  old  woman.  There  must,  then,  nave  been  (as  some  have  said) 
two  of  the  same  name,  mother  and  daughter;  to  the  latter  of  whom  should 
be  referred  almost  all  that  is  said  of  the  Lais  in  question,  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  first  and  least  celebrated  Lais  was  mistress  to  Alabiades. 

^^  Is  a  teaman  town  indeed,  4^c.]  This  is  mentioned  because, as  being  of 
Sicanian  origin,  it  might  be  expected  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with 
Egesta^  seeing  that  it  was  of  the  same  origin. 
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was  then  at  hostilities  with  Egesta.  And  having  made  slaves 
of  the  inhabitants,  they  delivered  the  place  to  the  EgestaBans, 
whose  cavalry  had  joined  them,  and  themselves  marched  back 
with  their  infantry  through  the  country  of  the  Siculi  to  Ca- 
tana  ^,  while  the  ships  sailed  round  carrying  the  slaves.  Nicias, 
immediately  having  coasted  along  from  Hyccara  to  Egesta, 
and  despatched  the  other  affairs,  and  received  thirty  talents, 
repaired  to  the  army.^  And  now  the  slaves  were  sold  \  and 
a  himdred  and  twenty  talents  were  raised  from  the  sale  of 
them.  Then  they  sailed  round  to  then:  allies  among  the 
Siculi,  urging  them  to  furnish  some  troops ;  and  with  the  half 
of  their  own  forces  they  went  against  Hybla  Geleads  ^,  which 
was  hostile  to  them ;  but  failed  to  take  the  place.  And  so 
ended  the  summer. 


4  Marched  back  with,  4rc.]  A  forinidable  march,  bdng  through  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  exceedinffiy  hilly 
country,  and  must  have  occupied  eighteen  days  of  valuable  time.  Yet  even 
this  was  thought  preferable  to  going  round  by  sea;  a  proof  of  the  imperfect 
state  of  navigation  in  those  times. 

^  Nicia*  immediaiefy  having  coasted  along,  4^.]  It  should  seem  that  he 
went  with  only  a  small  squadron  to  Egesta. 

Mitford  here  accuses  this  general  of  oeing  waverine  in  his  measures :  but 
certainly  he  was  acting  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  original  plan.  We 
may  more  justly  accuse  him,  with  Plutarch  Nic.  15.,  of  timidity  and  tardi* 
ness,  in  removing  far  away  from  the  enemy,  by  which  he  restored  their 
courage ;  and  then,  by  ^bng  in  hb  attempt  to  take  a  petty  town,  incurred 
the  contempt  of  the  enemy. 

«  7%tf  tlavet  were  told.]  Namely,  those  taken  at  Hyccara,  not,  together 
with  them,  Siculi  taken  on  their  march,  as  Mitford  relates;  whose  words 
are' these:  **  The  army  marching  through  the  country  of  the  Siculi,  the 
unhappy  Barbarians  suffered  for  the  false  promises  of  the  Egestseans,  and 
were  seized  in  such  numbers  that,"  &c  Or  this  action  Mitfonl  speaks  with 
reprehension,  but  extenuates  it  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  on  the  ground 
that,  amon^  the  antients,  even  the  philosophers,  to  drag  barbarians,  when- 
ever met  with,  into  slavery,  was  not  commonly  deemed  a  breach  either  of 
justice  or  humanity."  How  the  historian  could  prove  his  assertion  as  to 
the philosophert,  I  know  not;  bat  be  that  as  it  may,  the  justification  is 
quite  unnecessary,  since  there  it  not  the  least  reason  to  think  from  Thticy^ 
dides  that  the  slightest  injury  was  done  to  the  Siculi,  whom,  indeed,  it  was 
the  plain  interest  of  the  Athenians  to  conciliate,  and  bring  over  as  allies 
against  the  Syracusans,  as  their  common  enemy :  indeed,  it  is  just  after- 
wards said,  that  **  the  Athenians  sailed  round  to  their  allies  among  the 
Siculi,"  who  could  be  no  other  than  those  through  whose  territories  the 
army  passed,  as  depending  on  some  alliance  which  had  not  Ions  before  been 
formed  with  the  Siculi.  To  injure  such,  therefore,  would  have  been  at 
impolitic  as  unjust  Finally,  by  the  slaves  can  only  be  understood  the  slaves 
just  before  mentioned  as  embarked  on  board  the  «hips.      .     ,     . 

7  Hifbla  Geleatis.]  Or,  Major.  Situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Symsethus,  and  about  twenty  miles  aW.  of  Catana. 
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LXIIL  On  the  commencement  of  winter,  the  Athenians 
prepared  for  an  immediate  attack  on  Syracuse  S  and  the  Syra» 
e.usans  themselves  set  about  advancing  against  them.  For 
since  the  Athenians  '^  had  not,  at  their  first  alarm  and  expect- 
ation, immediately  attacked  them,  they  every  day  resumed 
fresh  courage^;  and  after  the  enemy  were  seen  sailing  to  the 
further  parts  of  Sicily,  far  remote  from  them ;  and  when,  pro- 
ceeding against  Hybla,  they  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  carry 
it  by  storm,  they  conceived  yet  greater  contempt,  and  de- 
manded of  their  commanders  (as  the  multitude  is  used  to  do 
when  elated)  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  since  the^ 
would  not  come  against  them.  And  some  Syracusan  horse, 
who  were  always  watching  their  motions,  riding  up  to  the 
Athenian  camp,  among  other  insulting  expressions,  asked 
them  whether  they  were  not  rather  come  to  settle  (with  them) 
in  a  foreign  country,  than  to  restore  the  Leontines  to  their 
own. 

LXIV.  On  learning  this,  the  Athenian  commanders  de- 
signed to  draw  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  city,  so  that 
they  might  themselves  meanwhile  go  thither  by  night  with  the 
fleet,  and  occupy  an  encampment  without  molestation ;  know- 
ing that  they  should  not  be  so  able  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  prepared,  nor  if  they  wwe  known  to  march  by  land, 
because  the  Syracusan  cavalry  being  numerous,  would  greatly 
annoy  their  light-armed,  and  the  multitude  ^  themselves  hav- 
ing no  horse  to  cover  them.  Thus,  too,  a  situation  might  be 
occupied,  where  they  could  not  suffer  any  considerable  an- 
noyance from  the  horse.     They  had  been  informed  of  the 


>  Prepared  for  an  immediate  attack  on  St/racme,]  After  a  campaign 
WBftted  in  trifling  operations,  which  had  incurred  little  but  the  contempt  of 
the  Syracusans,  Nicias  was  now,  it  should  seem,  induced  by  the  represent- 
ations and  remonstrances  of  Lamachus,  to  abandon  his  original  plan,  and 
prosecute  the  schemes  for  conquest,  for  which  alone  he  had  been  sent  out  i 
indeed,  dilatory  measures  were  no  Longer  possible,  since,  as  we  are  toid,  the 
Syracusans  were  going  to  attack  them  at  Uatana. 

9  For  since  the  Athenians,  ^c»]  There  is  an  able  passage  relating  to  this- 
in  Anstid.  2,  37.  A. 

*  Every  day  resumed  fresh  courage."]  The  state  of  things  here  described 
strongly  justified  the  counsel  of  Lamachus. 

^  The  muttitude  ]    Namely,  of  camp-followers. 
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situation  near  the  Olympieum  ^  which  they  afterwards  occu- 
pied, by  some  Syracusan  exiles,  who  had  joined  them.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  wishes,  they 
contrived  the  following  scheme.®  They  send  as  emissary  to 
them  a  person  faithfully  attached  to  their  interests,  and  yet 
esteemed  as  no  less  well  affected  to  the  Syracusan  cause.  The 
man  was  a  Catansean,  and  said  that  he  came  deputed  by  some 
persons  at  Catana  with  whose  names'  they  were  well  acquainted, 
and  knew  to  be  those  persons  in  the  city  who  yet  remained 
well  affected  to  them.  He  told  them  that  the  Athenians  took 
up  their  night  quarters  apart  from  their  camps,  in  the  city, 
and  that  if  the  Syracusans  would,  on  an  appointed  day, 
come  in  full  force  at  daybreak  against  their  army,  they  them- 
selves would  close  the  gates  ^  near  them,  and  set  fire  to  the 
fleet,  while  those  assaulting  the  palisade,  might  carry  the 
camp  ®  by  storm.  There  were  many,  he  said,  of  the  Cata- 
naeans  who  would  cooperate  in  the  design,  and  that  those  from 
whom  he  came  were  now  in  readiness. 

LXV.  Tlie  commanders  of  the  Syracusans,  besides  that 
they  were  otherwise  full  of  confidence,  and  were  inclined, 
even  without  this  proposal,  to  make  preparations  for  proceed- 
ing against  Catana,  so  they  too  inconsiderately  yielded  cre- 
dence to  the  man's  representations,  and  immediately  agree- 
ing on  a  day  whereon  they  would  be  there,  sent  him  away, 


5  Olympieum.]  Or,  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  vrhose  ruins  show  that  ?t 
was  formerly  a  most  magnificent  fane;  on  which  see  Dorville^s  Siaila, 
Hoare,  Hushes,  and  Duppa ;  which  last  writer  observes,  "  that  if  this  be  the 
same  temple  which  was  enriched  by  Gelo  (who  died  B.  C.  478)  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  remains  are  probabl}^  among  the  most 
antient  that  we  are  acquainted  with."  He  adds,  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  seven  columns  yet  standing  of  this  majestic  fane. 

6  Contrived  the  following  scheme.]  Polyaenus  Stratag.  1, 40,  6.  and  Fron- 
tinus  2,  2,  7.  insert  this  among  the  stratagems  of  Alcibiadet:  of  whom, 
indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  unworthy,  but  who  could  have  had  no  part 
in  it.  And  yet  Polyaenus  evidently  founded  his  story  on  Thucydides,  with 
a  carelessness  not  very  unusual  to  him,  but  very  censurable. 

7  Close  the  gates,]  Namely,  upon  those  without,  to  separate  the 
Athenians  in  the  city  from  those  in  the  camp,  and  exclude  the  latter  from 
any  refuge  in  the  citv.  The  translators  render  "  shut  in ; "  but  that  sense 
the  word  will  not  admit. 

8  Camp,]  Not  army,  as  Portus  renders.  This  sense  is  required  by  the 
context,  and,  thou^  rare,  I  have  remarked  it  in  Xen.  Anab.  1,  4,  15.,  and 
ArrianE.  A.  2,  11,  15. 
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and  themselyes  immediately  issued  orders  for  the  Syracusans 
and  allies  (for  the  Selinuntians  and  some  others  were  come  up) 
to  take  the  field  in  full  force,  And  when  their  preparations 
were  completed,  and  the  time  ^  on  which  they  had  agreed  was 
near  at  hand,  they  went  forth  towards  Catana,  and  took  up 
their  quarters  for  the  night  at  the  river  Symsethus  ^  in  the 
Leontine  territory.  Now  when  the  Athenians  had  learnt  their 
approach,  they  took  the  whole  force  of  themselves  and  such 
Siculi  or  whoever  else  had  joined  them,  and  embarking  on  board 
their  ships  and  barks  sailed  by  night  for  Syracuse.  At  break 
of  day,  the  Athenians  disembarked  at  the  spot '  opposite  to 
the  Olympieum  in  order  to  occupy  it  as  an  encampment,  and 
'  the  Syracusan  cavalry  first  pushing  on  to  Catana,  and  finding 
that  the  whole  army  was  embarked  and  gone,  turned  back, 
and  told  the  news  to  the  infantry.  And  now,  all  turning  back, 
went  to  the  aid  of  the  city. 

LXVI.  In  the  meantime,  the  way  they  had  to  traverse 
being  long,  the  Athenians  had  unmolestedly  fixed  their  camp 
at  a  convenient  spot,  and  wherein  they  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  engage  in  battle,  or  not,  at  their  pleasure,  and  where 
the  Syracusan  horse  could  least  annoy  them,  both  in  and  be- 
fore battle.  For  on  one  side  they  were  flanked  by  walls, 
houses  ^,  trees,  and  a  marsh ;  on  the  other  by  precipitous 


•  The  time.'l  In  a\  rjftkpai  kv  ale  we  have  the  plural  for  the  singular,  or 
(which  is  more  probable)  the  plural  a\  i^ufpai  is,  by  an  Oriental  idiom,  used 
to  denote  time  in  general,  and  thus  is  a  vestige  of  the  Oriental  origin  of 
the  Greek  language.  Hence  it  is  frequent  in  the  New  Testament ;  as 
St.  Mark  2,  1.  irpb  TO-bnav  rwv  yifupQv,  Hebr.  5,  7.  iv  raXg  T^fiioaig  ttjq 
ctipK^Q  aifTov.  Luke  2,  6.  iTrriX^rftrav  at  r/fikpai^  adest  tempus,  ana  18,  22. 
iktvaovrai  rifikpai. 

^  Sjfnutthus.]  OrSimaethus;  forMSS.  and  authors  vary,  but  authority 
in  Thucvdides  greatly  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  former.  It  is  also  more 
agreeable  to  the  probable  ratio  appellationis. 

»  At  the  spot.]  At  li  Tov  xard  to  '0.  the  Scholiast  and  Duker  supply 
tSvov  :  which  is,  however,  so  harsh  an  ellipsis  that  I  prefer,  with  Duker, 
for  TOV,  to  read,  from  two  MSS.,  rA,  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  confirmed 
b)r  c.  64.  TTipi  TOV  vpbs  r6  'OXox«p/ow.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  riv 
might  arise  from  an  abbreviation  for  tSttov.  And  certainly  that  would  be 
more  perspicuous,  but  less  Thucydidean. 

*  IraUs,  homety  S^c]  Namely,  I  imagine,  those  which  stood  on  the  road 
from  Syracuse  to  Olympieum.  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  situation 
assigned  by  Goeller,  in  his  Plan  to  the  Athenian  camp,  seems  to  be  too  far 
to  the  north.    There  is,  I  conceive,  little  doubt  but  it  was  at  the  mouth 
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ground^  And  haying  felled  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  con- 
veyed them  down  to  the  sea,  they  fixed  down  a  palisade  ^  by 
the  ships,  and  hastily  raised  a  fort  with  unwrought  stones  ^ 
at  Dascon  ^,  where  it  was  most  accessible  to  the  enemy,  and 


of  the  Anapus,  and  on  its  left  bank,  reaching  down  to  the  |>ort,  and  ex- 
tending in  the  contrary  direction  nearly  to  where  was  the  bridge  over  the 
Anapus,  which  they  broke  down.  Thus  by  the  ry  /jUv  Thucydides  means 
the  left  flank ;  and  by  irapd  rb  the  right  flank.  It  may  be  observed  that  he 
mentions  the  flankt  only,  because  their  rear  was  secured  by  the  Anapus ; 
and,  as  to  the  frant^  it  was  never  thought  in  danger  from  cavalry.  The 
houte$  and  waiit  seem  to  have  been  on  the  road  to  Olympieum,  and  the 
marih  to  have  come  up  nearly  to  the  road.  The  precipUouf  ground  men- 
tioned was  on  the  right  flank,  and  seems  to  have  been  rocky  ground, 
descending  with  a  steep  declivity,  and  by  numerous  brooks  and  gorges,  to 
the  port. 

^  PredpUout  ground,]  Polvsenus  adds,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Nicias,  TptJUXot^  or  three-pointed  spikes,  were  scattered  up  and  down,  by 
which  the  horses,  he  says,  were  lamed. 

6  Paiitade.]  So  all  the  translators  render ;  and  this  version  I  have  re- 
tained, for  want  of  a  more  definite  term.  The  nature  of  this  ffravpwfia  is 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  perhaps  little  understood.  It  might  be  better 
denoted  by  what,  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  is  c^led  piiing  (a 
word  which  is  well  explained  in  Skinner's  Dictionary),  and  perhaps  it 
consisted  of  a  double  row  of  strong /7i/^«  (or  stout  and  long  beams),  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  connected  together  by  transverse  beams,  something 
like  those  wooden  jetties  which  are  to  be  seen  in  our  seaports.  This  frame- 
work of  piles  was,  no  doubt,  put  down  at  the  extremity  of  the  Athenian 
naval  station  (which  we  may  be  sure  was  adjacent  to  the  camp),  and  ex- 
tended some  dbtance  into  the  sea ;  and  was  used  to  secure  the  Athenian 
naval  station,  and  make  it  like  a  separate  port. 

7  Unwrought  ttonet,]  Namely,  such  as  were  picked  out  to  fit  in 
according  to  their  shape. 

•  DasconJ]  See  Goeller  de  Situ,  anJ  in  his  edition,  t.  2.  p.  107.  The 
learned  editor  has  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  situation  of  Dascon.  (See 
the  plan  of  Syracuse,  according  to  Goeller,  prefixed  to  vol.  iii.)  To  me  it 
seems  that  Dasco  should  be  placed  far  nearer  to  the  Anapus ;  and  was 
probably  situated  under  the  hill  of  Olympieum,  and  that  the  Jfbrt  was 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  for  the  defence  of  its  navigation. 

On  the  ratio  appellationis  in  Dascon  the  commentators  oner  no  con- 
jecture. Now,  as  names  in  a>v  often  come  from  other  forms  in  oc,  so  I  sus- 
?ect  that  AdfTKhtv  was  derived  from  AaeiebCi  >^hich  is  thus  explained  by 
lesych. :  BaaKbv.  iavit.  And  iaoKhQ  was  undoubtedly  from  iaaKio^.  So 
Hesych.  i&oKiov,  fiiy&KiaQ  (TKidZov,  ^td  rb  trvvitvSpov,  xai  6a<rv,  Considering 
this,  and  that  nouns  in  ttv  often  denote  place,  so  Ad<rKk>v  may  well  have 
denoted  the  thicket.  So  'Axav^iitv  and  Aaeujv,  a  thicket  or  thorn  bush  ; 
iTiwv,  a  willow  thicket;  IXaiwv,  an  olive  grove;  bpvi^^v,  an  aviary; 
KVfiKiitv,  KOTTpuifv,  bTTiapiMv,  and  mauy  other  words. 

This  view  of  the  word  is  much  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  the  article, 
though  the  name  has  not  occurred  before.  For  when  places  receive  such 
kind  of  names,  the  article  (which  then  has  the  use  kut  Uox»)v  treated  on 
by  Middleton,  p.  47.)  cannot  at  first  be  dispensed  with ;  but  when  the  name 
had  grown  into  a  commonly  recopiised  proper  name,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary,  and  therefore  was  somenmes  omitted. 

As 
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broke  down  the  bridge  over  the  Anapus.     While  tl 
occupied  on  these  preparations,  none  of  the  citizen  . 
forth  to  hinder  them,  but  first  the  Syracusan  horse  , 

to  bring  assistance,  and  afterwards  the  infantry  was  c 
in  full  force.     And  at  first  they  advanced  near  to  the  c 
the  Athenians ;  but  when  they  found  they  would  not  cd 
against  them,  they  retreated,  and  crossing  the  road  to  li 
rum  ^,  they  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night. 

LXVIL  On  the  day  following,  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  prepared  for  battle,  and  ranged  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing order.  The  Argives  and  Mantinaeans  occupied  the 
right  wing,  the  Athenians  the  centre,  and  the  rest  of  the 
allies  the  left  One  half  of  their  forces  was  placed  in  front ', 
ranged  eight  deep ;  the  other  half  was  posted  in  column  at  the 
tents  ^  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  with  orders  to  ob- 
serve if  any  part  of  the  line  should  be  in  distress,  and 
immediately  repair  to  its  assistance.     The  baggage-bearers 


As,  therefore,  the  Dascon  occupied  the  farthest  part  of  the  great 
port  so  we  may  easily  comprehend  why,  when  Thucydides  speaks  at  1.  7. 
of  the  Tip  KoiXtp  Kal  /ivxv  rov  \tfiivog,  Diodorus  should,  in  narrating  the 
same  circumstance,  substitute  rdv  koXttov  rbv  AdtrKowa.  The  name  Dascon, 
it  seems,  came  to  be  given  to  that  sort  of  gulf  of  the  great  port  in  which 
it  is  situated. 

9  TTie  road  to  Helorum,]  See  the  plan  of  Syracuse.  Thus  the  road 
seems  to  have  been  at  present  the  boundaries  between  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  Argives,  and  that  by  the  Syracusans. 

The  position  was  a  secure  one,  since  their  flanks  were  protected  by  the 
marsh  of  Lysimalia  and  by  the  city  walls. 

>  In  front. "^  Namely,  the  front  of  their  position.  Goeller  maintains 
that  it  must  signify,  im  Vordertreffen,  the  van :  but  he  seems  mistaken. 

3  At  the  tents!^  So  all  the  translators  take  Iv  toIq  tvvaic,  except 
Goeller,  who  maintains  that  it  must  mean  the  ihore,  or  anchorage  ;  on  the 
authority  of  Photius  and  Hom.  II.  14.  77.  I  had  myself,  long  since, 
noticed  the  gloss  of  Photius ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  lexicographer 
mistaken  in  his  interpretation,  which  is  certainly  very  harsh  ;  neither  is  it 
easy  to  see  why  the  column  should  have  been  placed  at  the  anchorage, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  defend.  Whereas,  ranged  at  the  tents  and  rear 
of  the  first  column,  they  would  be  ready  to  act  as  a  corps  de  reserve ;  and 
that  they  were  to  serve  as  such,  is  expressly  indicated  in  the  words  follow- 
ing. The  (ivali  has  here  the  same  sense  as  at  5,  111.  iv  rale  (ifvdie,  which 
should  be  rendered,  "  in  their  tents." 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  strange  that  the  Athenians  should  not  have 
placed  more  than  the  half  of  their  force  in  line.  The  reason,  however, 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  half,  ranged  eight  deep,  would  occupy  the  whole 
front  of  their  position,  which  was  flanked  on  the  led  by  the  marsh,  and  on 
the  right  by  the  precipitous  ground  near  the  sea. 
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and  suttlers  they'  placed  between  the  reserve  and  the  front 
line.^ 

The  Syracusans  ranged  their  heavy  inFantry  sixteen  deep, 
consisting  of  the  whole  force  of  the  Syracusans,  and  such 
allies  as  were  present.  These  were  supported  principally  by 
the  Selinuntiansy  then  by  Geloan  cavalry,  some  two  hundred  in 
all,  and  of  Camarinseans  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse, 
and  about  fifty  archers.  Their  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  not 
less  than  twelve  hundred,  they  posted  on  the  right  wing,  and 
next  them  the  lancers. 

The  Athenians  being  about  to  attack  first,  Nicias  advanced 
along  the  line  by  nations,  and  then  made  the  following  general 
address :  — 

LXVIII.  "  What  need,  comrades,  can  there  be  of  a  long 
exhortation  to  such  as  (like  ourselves)  are  come  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fighting.'*  Indeed,  the  very  army  itself  seems  to 
me  more  calculated  to  impart  courage  tJhan  fine  spoken  words 
with  an  insufficient  armament^  For  where  (as  now)  Argives  ®, 
Mantinaeans,  Athenians,  and  the  flower  of  the  islanders  are 
present,  how  is  it  possible  that  we  should  not  (associated  with 
so  many  and  so  brave  allies)  have  a  great,  nay,  every  hope  of 
victory  ?  especially  having  to  contend  against  men  defending^ 
themselves  in  promiscuous  posse,  and  not  chosen  troops,  like 


'^  The  baggage-bearen  and  sutlert,  4f^,]  Such  is  the  sense  maintained  by 
Goeller  in  an  elaborate  note,  which  see.    1  am,  however,  half  fnclined  to 

E  refer  the  common  interpretation,  "within  the  reserve;**  i.  e.  within  the 
ollow  square.  For  the  sense  in  question  cannot  easily  be  elicited  from  the 
words;  and  it  should  seem  injudicious  to  interpose  a  posse  of  baggage- 
bearers  and  camp-followers  between  the  two  lines,  tnus  impeding  the 
motions  of  the  reserve  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  front  line. 

4  What  need,  4^c,]  Such  appears  to  be  the  sense,  which,  however,  is 
somewhat  obscurely  expressed.  The  Athenians  had  not  only  come  to  Sy- 
racuse to  seek  a  battle  with  the  Syracusans,  but  they  seem  this  day  to  have 
Jirst  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  therefore  the  words  o'i  ^aptaykiv 
Im  t6v  airbv  ayiava  may  refer  to  both. 

i  Indeed,  the  very  army,  S^c]  So  Onosand.  p,  65,  5.  \6yoiQ  ftlv  y^p  ^oX- 
\oi  Kal  r'lTTiarrjffav,  iitg  rov  Kaipov  ireTrXaafiivoiQ  IvtKiV,  o'^/tv  Bk  ^aptrovrrav 
dwTrdKpirov  ilvai  vofiiZovrsc,  iTnarbxravro  ti)v  i<j>o€iav.  There  is  a  sentiment 
very  similar  in  Xen  Cyr.  6,  4,  5.  ri  ovv  fie  dti  ko^  iv  ^Kafn-ov  \iyeiv ;  rti  ydp 
Ipya  oTfiai  aoi  ni^avwrepa  napttrxn^^^ai  rCivXtx^ivriov  \6y(ov,  also  at  3,3,  55. 
G  For  wliere  {as  now)  Argives,  ^c]  See  a  similar  passage  in  Xen.  Cyr. 
2, 3, 5.   This  was  certainly  a  very  adroitly-turned  compliment  to  his  allies. 
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ourselves,  and  moreover  against  SiceliatSy  who  indeed  contemn^ 
but  will  not  wiihstand  us,  by  reason  of  their  skill  being  in- 
ferior to  their  courage. 

"  Let,  too,  this  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one — that  we 
are  far  from  our  country,  and  near  no  friendly  state,  nor  any 
but  such  as  we  can  gain  by  our  swords.  And  now  I  am,  I 
know,  going  to  suggest  an  admonitory  remembrance  the  re- 
verse of  the  exhortation  employed  by  our  enemies.  For  ttiey 
urge  that  ^  the  contest  will  be  for  their  country ;  but  I,  that  you 
are  to  fight  in  what  is  not  your  country,  but  that  wherein  you 
must  conquer,  or  not  easily  get  away  ® — for  a  numerous  cavalry 
will  press  upon  you.  Mindful,  therefore,  of  your  own  dignity, 
advance  upon  the  enemy  with  spirit,  and  account  that  our 
present  necessity  and  difficulties  are  far  greater  objects  of 
terror  than  the  enemy." 

LXIX.  Having  delivered  this  exhortation,  Nicias  imme- 
diately led  on  the  army. 

As  to  the  Syracusans,  they,  not  expecting  at  present  that 
they  were  going  to  fight,  had  some  of  them,  as  the  city  was 
near,  gone  thither ;  and  who,  though  they  took  up  arms  with 
all  haste,  and  set  o£P  at  full  run,  yet  came  too  late ;  each, 
however,  joining  the  ranks  of  any  corps  that  he  happened  to 
approach.^  For  indeed  they  were  not  deficient  in  courage,  either 
in  that  batde  or  in  the  rest ;  but,  though  not  indeed  inferior 
in  bravery  so  long  as  their  skill  held  out,  when  that  fell  short, 
they,  however  unwillingly,  slackened  in  their  alacrity.'*  Never- 


7  For  they  urge  that,  4"^.]  So  iEschyl.  Theb.  13.  &<tt(  avfiirpiir^Cf  JloXci 
T  dpTiytiv,  Kcd  0(CJv  lyxtapiutv  BotfioXffi,  rifiAc  fxi^  '^aXH^ijvai  irork*  TLkvoiq 
Tt,  yy  Ti  firiTpi,  ^iXrary  Tpo'ptf.    Compare  also  the  Pers.  400f  seqq. 

•  You  are  to  fight  in  what  it  not  your  country^  ^-c]  Such  seems  to  be  the 
true  sense  of  this  perplexed  passage.  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  oinc 
iv  TrarpiSi  is  put  for  iv  oi/  narpiti,  on  which  see  1,141.  and  6, 18.  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  Bauer  and  Goeller.  The  construction  is :  iyCn  Bk  {•jrapa' 
iceXcvo/itft)  Sri  iv  oh  'Trarplh  {ayCtv  ifrrai)  <iXX'  {iv  x*^P9)  ^^  ^^  (Spfoaftivovc 
vfiag)  Kpariiv  ^ii,  ^  (iK  tjc)  /*^  /i^^twc  diroxfapiiv  {l<rrni\  The  ^<t  is  to  be 
repeated  in  the  sense  of  wi/I,  by  dilogia.  As  to  the  ellipsis  of  6pfnafikvovc, 
it  IS  somewhat  harsh,  but  Thucydidean ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  a 
kindred  passage  at  6, 50.  Kare<rKktl/avro  rd  irtpl  t9jv  xiapav,  IK  ^Q  airoXQ  bpiua^ 
fiivoig  ToXiftrjrka  riv.     See  also  3, 85.  and  4,  63.  S.  f. 

>  Not  expecting  at  preterit,  ^c]    Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage. 
^When  that  fell  thort,  they,  4^.]     Literally,  "gave  up  part  of  their 
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theless,  though  never  tliinking  that  the  Athenians  would  first 
attack  ihem^  and  being  compelled  to  come  to  combat  in  haste, 
they  took  up  their  arms,  and  immediately  advanced  against 
the  enemy.  And  first  the  stone-casters  and  the  slingers^ 
maintained  k  prelusive  skirmish,  and,  as  is  usual  with  light 
troops,  mutually  routed  and  chased  each  other.  Then  the 
soothsayers  brought  forward  the  accustomed  victims/  And 
now  the  trumpeters  roused  the  heavy-armed  to  the  engage- 
ment And  they  respectively  marched  on,  the  SyracusanSy  to 
fight  for  their  country,  and  each,  individually  for  his  own  pre- 
sent preservation  and  future  freedom.  Of  their  etiemiesy  the 
Athenians  had  to  contest  both  for  a  foreign  country,  in  order 
to  hold  it  as  their  own,  and  not,  by  being  defeated,  to  injure 
their  own.  llie  Argives  and  independent  allies^  to  assist  the 
Athenians  in  acquiring  what  they  came  for,  and  after  victory, 
to  again  revisit  their  own  country.  The  subject  allies  were 
prompt  to  engage,  principally  for  their  immediate  safety,  not 
to  be  hoped  for  unless  they  should  conquer ;  and  next,  as  a 

alacrity."  We  must  not  too  rigidly  scan  the  expression  oKovrtQ  vpovSido(rap 
TTfv  ftovXtimv :  it  must  be  taken  populariter.  The  best  commentary  on  the 
sense  is  a  kindred  passage  at  2, 89.  rtf  Sk  igdrtpoi  n  ifiimpdripoi  cTvat  dpwHh' 
Ttpoi  itr/icv. 

9  Stone^catters  and  the  aUn^ers,]  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that  the 
former,  who  threw  stones  with  the  hand,  were  distinct  from  those  that 
launched  them  with  slings ;  the  missiles  of  the  former  being,  we  may  sup- 
pose, more  formidable  from  their  size  and  weight ;  those  of  the  latter,  from 
the  impetus  with  which  they  were  thrown.  In  proof  and  illustration  of 
this  distinction,  Wasse  has  here  adduced  several  passages,  only  one  of 
which,  however,  (Pollux  1. 131.)  have  mention  of  the  \iBo€6\ot,  Stephens 
in  his  Thes.,  however,  supplies  another  from  Athenseus,  to  which  1  add 
Polyb.  8,  7,  2.  and  9, 41,  8. 

-»  Brought  forward  the  accustomed  victmu.]  Duker  refers  (as  alluding  to 
this  custom)  to  Pollux  1,  162.  To  which  may  be  added  Eurip.  Phoen.  1 1 25. 
Pors.  ixtiitpfh  ff^ayi  ix*>iv  i^*  dpfiatrtv  'O  fidvric  'Afi^paoQ,  In  the  passage  of 
Pollux  reiferred  to  by  Duker,  for  wpol^trav  oi  fidvrtic  rd  Upt!a  i^veavro,  I 
suspect,  ought  to  be  read  vpoi^teav  ol  fidvrtic  Upiiay  l^vcavro  (scil.  l«p). 
Now,  voov^wav  (which  will  answer  to  the  vpovfipov  of  Thucydides)  is  read 
in  one  MS.,  and  favoured  by  another. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Brasidas,  immediately  previous  to  the  battle, 
and  though  the  time  was  pressing,  yet  did  not  omit  this  religious  observ- 
ance. And  here,  may  we  not  suppose  that,  as  Thucydides  thousht  proper 
to  minutely  advert  to  this  among  many  other  observances,  both  religious 
and  civil,  he  contemplated  the  possibility,  perhaps  the  probability,  of  a 
period  arriving,  when  the  former  would  be  exploded,  and  the  latter  be  only 
a  tale  of  other  times  ?  On  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  the  geo- 
graphical and  genealogical  detail^  many  of  which  his  own  countrymen  and 
contemporaries  could  not  need. 
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secondary  motive,  in  order  that  by  cooperating  in  the  subju- 
gation of  others,  their  yoke  might  be  made  the  easier. 

LXX.  And  now,  coming  to  close  combat,  they,  for  a  long 
time,  respectively  maintained  their  ground ;  and  it  happened 
that  there  came  on  thunder  and  lightning,  and  heavy  rain ', 
insomuch,  that  to  those  who  ^  were  fighting  their  first  battle,  and 
very  little  conversant  with  war,  this,  too,  contributed  to  alarm 
them^;  whereas,  to  the  better  informed  and  experienced*,  what 
happened  was  supposed  to  have  occurred  by  the  ordinary  effects 
of  the  time  of  year*;  and,  by  thus  maintaining  the  combat 
unconquered,  they  threw  the  enemy  into  much  greater  alarm.® 
At  length,  the  Argives  first  tnaking  the  lefl  of  the  Syracusans 


I  IViere  came  on  thunder  and  lightning  and  heavy  rmn.'l  Probably,  flash- 
ing and  beating  chiefly  in  the  Syracusans'  faces.  So  in  a  similar  passage  of 
Pausan.  4,  21,4,  it  is  said:  aXXd  6  ^khq  rh  ^Sup  infiyayev  &dp6ov  ftaWov 
fiird  io\vpov  rwv  ppovTwv  tov  \j/6iftov,  xai  rovg  6^aX/xot)f  airwv  ivavriaig  raTc 
diTTpairalQ  l^iirXrirTf, 

Perhaps  this  was  the  period  when  a  stratagem,  recorded  by  Pausan.  1, 
40,7.  and  ascribed  (wrongly)  to  Alcibiades,  took  place.  The  Athenians, 
seeing  that  the  wind  was  directly  in  the  face  of  the  Syracusans,  set  fire  to 
some  dry  fern  between  the  armies,  of  which  the  smoke  driving  into  the 
eyes  of  the  Syracusans,  annoved  them  considerably ;  insomuch  that  (Polyae- 
nus  tells  us)  they  took  to  flight. 

There  is  also  something  much  to  the  present  purpose  in  Pol^aen.  1, 52, 2. 
where  he  records  that  Leonidas  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive,  and  the 
power  to  convince  his  troops,  that  in  violent  storms  only  natural  causes 
operated.  Thus  he  preferred  fighting  at  such  times ;  for  his  own  men  felt 
so  much  the  more  alacnty,  as  knowing  there  was  no  reason  for  supersti- 
tious fear,  and  aware  that  the  enemy  would  be  daunted. 

^* Those  who,  ^c]    Namely,  the  Syracusans. 

3  Contributed  to  alarm  them,]  I  cannot  but  censure  the  temerity  of 
Goeller  in  introducing  ^vvtvi^aXfadai  into  the  text,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
MSS.  and  Greek  grammarians.  He  refers,  indeed,  to  c.  5, 36. ;  but  see  the 
note  on  that  passage.  In  defence  of  the  common  reading,  KwiwiKatBe^ai 
I  would  adduce  c.  8,  26.  Herod.  3,  48,  KwnnXatovro  tov  <npartvfiaroc> 
Menand.  ap.  Corp.  Byz.  Par.  1,  ill.  B.  ^wtniXatke^ai  ol  rov  Kivdvvov 
Udrtve,  and  1 5S»  c.  KwiTrtXa^kv^ai  tov  kivSvvov  toXq  oiKitoiQ, 

<  TTie  better  infonned  and  experienced."]  Namely,  the  Athenians,  who 
had,  together  with  their  other  superior  knowledge,  a  tolerable  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  philosophy,  and  were,  therefore,  free  from  many  of  the 
superstitious  fears  of  most  other  nations. 

»  The  time  of  year,]  Such  is,  1  conceive,  the  simplest  and  most  exact 
version  of  w/o^  trov^.  So  Appian  1,399,85.  Ik  iroStjpUtc  Tpo^Hv,  jcai  drnvi;- 
oiaQ  IpyuiVf  rat  &pac  Itovq,  Arrian  E.  A.  1,  17,  16.  wp^  irovq  xctfiu'V  l^tyi'y- 
vtraif  Kai  ^povrai  9K\i}pai,  kox  ^^lop  Ik  oitpavov,  k,  r,  X. 

6  And,  by  thus  mainttdning,  S^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  real  sense,  though 
not  the  literal  version,  of  the  original,  which  has  been  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  translators. 
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give  ground,  and,  after  them,  the  Athenians  having  done  the 
same  to  those  opposed  to  them,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
Syracusan  army  was  broken,  and  put  to  flight.  The  Athe- 
nians, however,  did  not  pursue  them  far ;  for  the  Syracusan 
cavalry  7  being  numerous  and  miconquered,  hindered  them, 
and  charging  on  their  heavy  infantry,  if  they  saw  any  going 
in  pursuit,  held  them  in  check.  The  Athenians,  after  fol- 
lowing'them  in  collected  bodies,  and  as  far  as  it  was  safe, 
then  retreated,  and  set  up  a  trophy.  But  the  Syracusans 
rallying  on  the  road  to  Helorum,  and  putting  themselves  in 
the  best  order  that  circumstances  would  permit,  conveyed 
(notwithstanding  what  had  happened  ®)  a  guard  to  Olympieum^, 
fearing  lest  the  Athenians  should  take  away  the  treasure  there 
deposited,  and  the  rest  retreated  to  the  city. 

LXXI.  As  to  the  Athenians,  they  made  no  movement  oa 
the  temple;  but  collecting  together  their  own  dead,  and  laying 
them  on  pyres,  they  spent  the  night  there.  On  the  following 
day,  they  gave  up  to  the  Syracusans  their  dead,  under  treaty. 
There  were  slain  of  them  and  their  allies  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty.     Of  their  own  men,  who  were  slain  to  the  number  of 


7  The  Syracusan  cavalry,]  These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  m  line. 
They  were  probabW  stationed  behind;  for  Plutarch  Nic.  16.  says  that  they 
were  in  the  way  of  the  flying  infantry. 

8  Notwithitandmg  what  had  happened,]  It  is  plain  that  the  defeat  was 
but  trifling.  And  to  this  Thucycudes  adverts  in  the  8/iwc,  which  Goeller 
absurdly  renders,  «*  quamvis  vix  sufliciebantur  urbi  defendendae,  tomen," 
&c.  Tbucydides  has  never  given  us  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Syracusans  were  scarcely  numerous  enough  to  defend  their  city. 

»  Conveyed  a  guard  to  Olymjneum  ]  The  rallying  on  the  road  to  He- 
lorUm  was  intended  to  cover  this  movement ;  for,  on  inspecting  the  plan,  it 
will  appear  that  no  troops  could  be  conveyed  to  Oljnmpieum  but  by  a  very 
circuitous  road,  except  in  this  direction. 

From  Polyaen.  p.  345,  5.  and  Diodor.  1. 13,  6.  it  appears  that  the  Olym- 
pieum  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  on  their  first  entenng  the  port;  and  the 
former  adds,  that  they  did  not  meddle  with  any  of  the  sacred  offerings,  but 
appointed  the  Syracusan  priest  to  keep  guard  over  them.  This,  however, 
is  mconsistent  with  the  account  of  Tbucydides,  which  is  confirmed  by  Plu- 
tarch Nic.  16.,  who  blames  Nicias  for  not  occupying  the  temple,  but  suffer- 
ing the  Syracusans  to  send  a  garrison  to  it ;  though  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  Athenians  were  ever  able  to  prevent  the  Syracusans  from  garrisoninff  it, 
at  least,  after  they  had  returned  from  Catana.  The  only  time  at  which  they 
vn^ht  have  seized  the  Olympieum  was  at  the  very  time  when  Polysenus  and 
Diodorus  say  they  did  so,  namely,  at  their  first  entering  the  great  port ;  and 

VOL.  III.  I 
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fifty,  they  collected  the  bones  ' ;  and,  with  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy  in  their  possession,  they  sailed  away  to  Catana.^  For 
it  was  winter,  and  it  was  thought  no  longer  practicable  to  carry 
on  the  war  thence,  before  they  had  procured  cavalry  from 
Athens,  and  assembled  some  from  their  allies  in  those  parts 
(that  they  might  not  be  utterly  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  ca- 
valry) :  also  until  money  were  collected  from  thence,  and  pro- 


erea  then  they  had  so  many  other  things  to  attend  to,  as  the  securing  of 
their  camp,  that  this  was  not  likely  to  be  thought  of.  * 

»  Co/iected  the  bones.']  Namely,  in  order  to  be  interred  in  their  own 
country.  So  .^Ischyl.  Agam.  425.  dvrl  Sk  ^norwy  Tjvx*?  koI  eirodbQ  €ic  Ud^Tov 
BSfiovg  dipiKveiTai, 

«  Sailed  awa^  to  CeUana,]  Plutarch  censures  Nicias  for  making  no  advan- 
tage of  so  brilliant  a  victory,  but  retiring  to  Catana;  and  he  brings  against 
him  the  usual  charge  of  tardiness  and  delay,  if  not  timidity.  But  Nicias 
and  Lamachus  had  in  the  late  afiair  against  Syracuse  shown  much  decision, 
judgment,  and  courage :  and  it  really  does  not  seem  tbat^  he  would  have 
been  justified  in  continuing  any  longer  at  Syracuse,  for  it  was  now  the 
unwholesome  season  of  autumn,  and  bis  position,  so  near  the  marshy  pool 
of  Lysimelia  could  not  be  a  health v  one;  circumstances  which  afterwards 
were  found  very  detrimental.  And  to  stay  the  winter  in  so  inclement  and 
cooped  up  a  spot  could  have  answered  no  purpose ;  for,  until  the  Syracusans 
were  beaten  in  the  field,  no  operations  could  be  attempted  against  the  city. 
But  to  beat  them  in  the  field  was  hopeless,  without  cavalry ;  for  there  wa» 
no  other  position  where  Nicias  could  have  ventured  on  a  battle  but  his 
late  one,  and  that  the  Syracusans  would  of  course  avoid.  Thus  it  appears 
that  had  the  Athenians  stayed  at  their  position,  they  could  have  effected 
nothing  against  Syracuse,  and  the  army  must  have  sufiered  severely  from 
disease ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  only  Justifiable,  but  highly  expedient, 
that  they  should  remove  to  Catana,  to  husband  their  strength,  and  recruit 
their  numbers. 

The  only  fault,  perhaps,  was  the  original  one  of  coming  to  a  country 
celebrated  for  its  norse,  almost  entirely  without  cavalry.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  why  should  he  have  come  to  Syracuse  at  all,  unless  he  meant  to 
stay?  what  purpose  could  the  expedition  serve?  To  which  it  may  be 
answered,  that  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  tarnished  glory  of  Athens, 
and  to  decide  the  wavering  cities  of  Sicily.  And  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  consequences  might  not  have  followed  a  decisive  and  utter  defeat  of 
the  Syracusans,  which  was  not  improbable :  and  we  may  suppose  Nicias 
was  not  aware  of  the  real  number  of  the  Syracusan  horse.  But,  as  it 
happened,  the  victory  was  any  thing  but  decisive;  and  had  not  the  violent 
tempest  occurred,  there  would  prot^bly  have  been  none  at  all.  And  Nicias 
had  seen  so  much  bravery  displayed  in  the  fisht,  and  such  an  overwhelming 
force  of  cavalry,  as  left  him  no  hope  of  subduing  Syracuse  without  reinforce-i 
ments 

*  Plutarch,  indeed,  affirms  that  they  not  only  did  think  of  it,  but  wished  to 
have  done  it ;  but  that  Nicias  intentionally  neglected  so  to  do,  because  lie  was 
uDwilliDg  that  any  impiety  should  be  committed  which  could  only  benefit  in- 
dividuals, not  the  state ;  which  is  certainly  very  accordant  with  the  religious  cha- 
racter (^  this  commander. 
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cared  from  Athens ;  and  until  ihey  had  brought  over  certain- 
cities  (which  they  hoped  after  this  battle  would  more  readily 
listen  to  their  requests);  and  before  diey  had  prepared  corn 
and  other  necessaries,  in  order  to.  an  attack  on  Syracuse  ia 
the  spring. 

LXXIL  With  this  intention,  they  sailed  away  for  Naxua 
and  Catana,  to  winter  there*  As  to  the  Syracusans,  they,  after 
burying  their  dead,  held  an  assembly*  And  Hermocrates  son 
of  Hermon  (a  person  who,  in  och^  respects,  seemed  to  bo 
inferior  to  no  one  in  wisdom,  and,  in  war,  of  competent  skill 
and  experience,  and  of  distinguished  bravery)  came  forward, 
to  animate  their  courage,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  dis- 
mayed at  what  had  befallen  them.  In  mifid  and  heart '  they 
were,  he  said,  unconqueted ;  it  was  the  "want  of  discipline  that 
had  done  the  mischief.^  They  were,  however,  not  so  much 
worsted  as  it  was  likely  they  should,  especially  when  contesting 
with  Greeks  most  celebrated  for  skill,  and  being  (so  to  speak) 
mere  raw  bunglers  against  consummate  workmen.®  Highly 
injurious,  too,  was  the  number  of  generals,  and  the  command 
distributed  among  many  ^  (for  they  had  fifteen  commanders), 


I  In  wdnd  and  Aeor/.]  So  S,  87.  ohU  iuMUW,  tijq  yvc^^qc  rb  ft^  sard 
icpdroc  vtcff^^v,— '  Ttfi  diroQdvTi  dfi€KifVi(r^ai. 

^  It  wa$  the  want  of  dUcipHne,  4rc,]  Mitford  paraphrases :  "  It  was  not 
in  strength,  but  in  order  and  discipline ;  not  in  bravery,  but  in  system  of 
coniDmnd  and  subordination,  that  they  were  inferior.*' 

3  B^ing  (so  to  speak)  mere,  ^c]  In  this  difficult  and  controverted  pas* 
sag^  I  have  followed  the  reading  of  Pollux  and  the  margin,  x^*P^''^X*^*U 
which  has  been  rightly  edited  by  Groeller,  though  it  had  been  rejected  by 
almost  all  the  preceding  editors.  Such,  indeed,  I  long  ago  conceived  to  be 
the  true  reading,  and  defended  and  illustrated  it  from  the  following  muk 
sages :  Dio  Ca^  p.  615.,  where  Anthony  says  to  his  men,  xai  iravrdc  tUovQ 
li&xnQ  ««(  xci/>orcxvai  l<TTt»  It  is  plain  that  Dio  Cass,  had  then  in  view  the 
present  passage,  and  read  x^H^'^'^X^*'^*  And  so  also  seems  Aristotle  Eth. 
5,  8.  &<rirtp  ovv  Av6irXotQ  wTrXctr/xlvoi  fidxovrai,  xai  A^Xfjral  ilitaraiQ,  Dionys. 
Hal.  464,  26.  xoXcifOMi^v  ipytav  x^^poTtx^^ai.  Eurip.  Philoct.  frag.  6*  x<<P^'' 
vaicrog  Xdytav.  in  wnich  sense  Coray  adduces  two  other  examples  of  x</po»*. 
firom  Hippocrates  and  Soph.  Trach.  1001.  This  sense,  indeed,  is  very  usual 
in  TtxvirtiCf  as  Joseph.  861,  41.  -rrpbg  dk  rex^i'^'ag  rwv  yroXtfiUav  fiaxovfu^o, 
where  he  had,  perhaps,  Thucydides  in  view.  So  TtxviraQ  t&v  ^oXtfii^v  are 
opposed  to  avTo^x^^^^*^  ^y  Xenoph.  Repub.  Lac.  13.  And  so  ipydrijc 
lULxnQ  by  Suid.  in  ^KktaXXoQ, 

•»  Highlff  mfurious,  ^c.]  According  to  the  Homeric  adage,  II.  ^.  204. 
oi/K  &y^  voXvKoipaViti.  So  also  Plutarch  Camill.  c.  18.  oiiivb^  S'  ^rrov 
kT&pamv  ii  iroXvapxia  rd  wpaTrSfuva.     Joseph.  172.  iroXvapxia  ydp,  vphQ 
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broke  down  the  bridge  over  the  Anapus.  While  they  were 
occupied  on  these  preparations,  none  of  the  citizens  issued 
forth  to  hinder  them,  but  first  the  Syracusan  horse  came  up 
to  bring  assistance,  and  afterwards  the  infantry  was  collected 
in  full  force.  And  at  first  they  advanced  near  to  the  camp  of 
the  Athenians ;  but  when  they  found  they  would  not  come  out 
against  them,  they  retreated,  and  crossing  the  road  to  Helo- 
rum  ^,  they  took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night. 

LXVII.  On  the  day  following,  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  prepared  for  battle,  and  ranged  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing order.  The  Argives  and  Mantinaeans  occupied  the 
right  wing,  the  Athenians  the  centre,  and  the  rest  of  the 
allies  the  left.  One  half  of  their  forces  was  placed  in  front  ^, 
ranged  eight  deep ;  the  other  half  was  posted  in  column  at  the 
tents  ^  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  with  orders  to  ob- 
serve if  any  part  of  the  line  should  be  in  distress,  and 
immediately  repair  to  its  assistance.     The  baggage-bearers 


As,  thereforei  the  Dascon  occupied  the  farthest  part  of  the  great 
port  so  we  may  easily  comprehend  why,  when  Thucydides  speaks  at  1.  7. 
of  the  T(f  KoiKif  Kai  ftvxv  '^^^  Xt/icvoc,  Diodorus  should,  in  narrating  the 
same  circumstance,  substitute  rbv  kSXitov  tov  AdffKMva.  The  name  Dascon, 
it  seems,  came  to  be  given  to  that  sort  of  gulf  of  the  great  port  in  which 
it  is  situated. 

9  The  road  to  Helorum.]  See  the  plan  of  Syracuse.  Thus  the  road 
seems  to  have  been  at  present  the  boundaries  between  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  Argives,  and  that  by  the  Syracusans. 

The  position  was  a  secure  one,  since  their  flanks  were  protected  by  the 
marsh  of  Lysimalia  and  by  the  city  walls. 

>  In  /ron/.J  Namely,  the  front  of  their  position.  Goeller  maintains 
that  it  must  signify,  im  Vordertreffen,  the  van :  but  he  seems  mistaken. 

2  At  the  tenu!^  So  all  the  translators  take  ip  tmq  c^vmc,  except 
Goeller,  who  maintains  that  it  must  mean  the  thore,  or  anchorage  ;  on  the 
authority  of  Photius  and  Hom.  U.  14.  77.  I  had  myself,  long  since, 
noticed  the  eloss  of  Photius ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  lexicographer 
mistaken  in  his  interpretation,  which  is  certainly  very  harsh  ;  neither  is  it 
easy  to  see  why  the  column  should  have  been  placed  at  the  anchorage, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  defend.  Whereas,  ranged  at  the  tents  and  rear 
of  the  first  column,  they  would  be  ready  to  act  as  a  corps  de  reserve ;  and 
that  they  were  to  serve  as  such,  is  expressly  indicated  in  the  words  follow- 
ing. The  lin/aiQ  has  here  the  same  sense  as  at  5,  HI.  iv  ralg  divaiq^  which 
should  be  rendered,  "  in  their  tents." 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  strange  that  the  Athenians  should  not  have 
placed  more  than  the  half  of  their  force  in  line.  The  reason,  however, 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  half  ranged  eight  deep,  would  occupy  the  whole 
front  of  their  position,  which  was  flanked  on  the  lell  by  the  marsh,  and  on 
the  right  by  the  precipitous  ground  near  the  sea. 
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and  suttlers  they'  placed  between  the  reserve  and  the  front 
line.^ 

The  Syracusans  ranged  their  heavy  infantry  sixteen  deep, 
consisting  of  the  whole  force  of  the  Syracusans,  and  such 
allies  as  were  present.  Tiiese  were  supported  principally  by 
the  Selinuntians,  then  by  Geloan  cavalry,  some  two  hundred  in 
all,  and  of  Camarinseans  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse, 
and  about  fifty  archers.  Their  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  not 
less  than  twelve  hundred,  they  posted  on  the  right  wing,  and 
next  them  the  lancers. 

The  Athenians  being  about  to  attack  first,  Nicias  advanced 
along  the  line  by  nations,  and  then  made  the  following  general 
address :  — 

LXVIII.  "  What  need,  comrades,  can  there  be  of  a  long 
exhortation  to  such  as  (like  ourselves)  are  come  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fighting.'*  Indeed,  the  very  army  itself  seems  to 
me  more  calculated  to  impart  courage  than  fine  spoken  words 
with  an  insufficient  armament^  For  where  (as  now)  Argives  ®, 
Mantinaeans,  Athenians,  and  the  flower  of  the  islanders  are 
present,  how  is  it  possible  that  we  should  not  (associated  with 
so  many  and  so  brave  allies)  have  a  great,  nay,  every  hope  of 
victory  ?  especially  having  to  contend  against  men  defending 
themselves  in  promiscuous  posse,  and  not  chosen  troops,  like 


"»  The  haggage-hearcn  and  ivtlers,  ^c]  Such  is  the  sense  mmntained  by 
Goeller  in  an  elaborate  note,  which  see.     1  am,  however,  half  fnclined  to 

E  refer  the  common  interpretation,  "within  the  reserve;"  i.  e.  within  the 
oUow  square.  For  the  sense  in  question  cannot  easily  be  elicited  from  the 
words;  and  it  should  seem  injudicious  to  interpose  a  posse  of  baggage- 
bearers  and  camp-followers  between  the  two  lines,  tnus  impeding  the 
motions  of  the  reserve  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  front  line. 

4  What  need,  4"^.]  Such  appears  to  be  the  sense,  which,  however,  is 
somewhat  obscurely  expressed.  The  Athenians  had  not  only  come  to  Sy- 
racuse to  seek  a  battle  with  the  Syracusans,  but  they  seem  this  day  to  have 
Jirst  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  therefore  the  words  o'i  napitrfitv 
tTri  rbv  avrbv  dydva  m^y  refer  to  both. 

^  Indeed,  the  very  army,  4^c.]  So  Onosand.  p.  65,  5.  \6yoiQ  filv  ydp  ttoX* 
Xoi  Kai  i^TriaTJjtrav,  a>c  rov  Kaipov  TrcjrXavfiivoiQ  iviictv,  oif/tv  ^k  ^apoovaav 
dwirSKpirov  ilvai  vofii^ovriQ,  ifnardteavTO  rt)v  dif>o€iav.  There  is  a  sentiment 
very  similar  in  Xen  Cyr.  6,  4,  5.  ri  ovv  fn  lil  kq^'  iv  TtKaarov  \kytiv ;  rii  ydp 
Ipya  olfiai  <Tot  7ri3avwr€pa  naptaxn^^f"^  ^*^^  Xsx^fvriov  Xdywv,  also  at  5, 3,  55, 
«  For  where  (as  now)  Argives,  ^c]  See  a  similar  passage  in  Xen.  Cyr. 
2, 3, 5.   This  was  certainly  a  very  adroitly- turned  compliment  to  his  allies. 
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ourselves,  and  moreover  against  Siceliots,  who  indeed  contemn^ 
but  will  not  wiihstand  us,  by  reason  of  their  skill  being  in- 
ferior to  their  courage. 

**  Let,  too,  this  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one — that  we 
are  far  from  our  country,  and  near  no  friendly  state,  nor  any 
but  such  as  we  can  gain  by  our  swords.  And  now  I  am,  I 
know,  going  to  suggest  an  admonitory  remembrance  the  re- 
verse of  the  exhortation  employed  by  our  enemies.  For  ttiey 
urge  that  ^  the  contest  will  be  for  their  country ;  but  I,  that  you 
are  to  fight  in  what  is  not  your  country,  but  that  wherein  you 
must  conquer,  or  not  easily  get  away  ^ — for  a  numerous  cavalry 
will  press  upon  you.  Mindful,  therefore,  of  your  own  dignity, 
advance  upon  the  enemy  with  spirit,  and  account  that  our 
present  necessity  and  difficulties  are  far  greater  objects  of 
terror  than  the  enemy." 

LXIX.  Having  delivered  this  exhortation,  Nicias  imme- 
diately led  on  the  army. 

As  to  the  Syracusans,  they,  not  expecting  at  present  that 
they  were  going  to  fight,  had  some  of  them,  as  the  city  was 
near,  gone  thither ;  and  who,  though  they  took  up  arms  with 
all  haste,  and  set  o£P  at  full  run,  yet  came  too  late ;  each, 
however,  joining  the  ranks  of  any  corps  that  he  happened  to 
approach.^  For  indeed  they  were  not  deficient  in  courage^  either 
in  that  battle  or  in  the  rest ;  but,  though  not  indeed  inferior 
in  bravery  so  long  as  their  skill  held  out,  when  that  fell  short, 
they,  however  unwillingly,  slackened  in  their  alacrity.'*  Never- 


7  For  they  urge  that,  S^c]  So  iEschyl.  Theb.  13.  taan  av/iirpiir^c,  TUXu 
r  dpTiyav,  xai  Biwv  lyx*^'*^**  Bw/ioT<rt,  rifiA^  firj  '^aXet^^vat  work*  Tixpoic 
r«,  yn  rt  firrrptf  ^ikrary  rpofif.    Compare  also  the  Pers.  400»8eqq. 

•  rou  are  toj^ht  in  what  it  not  your  country,  4^c,]  Such  seems  to  be  the 
true  sense  of  this  perplexed  passage.  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  ovc 
iv  Trarpiii  is  put  for  iv  ov  waTpidt,  on  which  see  1,141.  and  6, 18.  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  Bauer  and  Goeller.  The  construction  is :  lydt  dk  {napa" 
KtX£VOftai]  Sri  iv  oh  trarpih  (aywv  itnai)  &XX  {iv  xi*pq)  it  ^Q  (ipfiutfAkvovc 
itfiag)  Kpartiv  Bti,  ^  (e^  tic)  /^^  pq^UutQ  diroxotpftv  {i(mti\  The  ^a  is  to  be 
repeated  in  the  sense  of  mli,  by  dilogia.  As  to  the  ellipsis  of  6pfiwfikvovg, 
it  IS  somewhat  harsh,  but  Thucydidean ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  a 
kindred  passage  at  6, 50.  KarteKk^/avro  tA  irtpl  rtjv  x^^P^^y  ^^  ^C  ai/roXc  opfuit* 
ftivotf  TroXtftrjTia  ^v.     See  also  3, 85.  and  4, 6Z.  s.  f. 

>  Not  expecHng  at  presefU,  4*c.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage. 

iwhen  that  fell  short,  they,  ^c]     Literally,  "gave  up  part  of  their 
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theless,  though  never  thinking  that  the  Athenians  would  first 
attack  them^  and  being  compelled  to  come  to  combat  in  haste, 
they  took  up  their  arms,  and  immediately  advanced  agamst 
the  enemy.  And  first  the  stone-casters  and  the  slingers^ 
maintained  k  prelusive  skirmish,  and,  as  is  usual  with  light 
troops,  mutually  routed  and  chased  each  other.  Then  the 
soothsayers  brought  forward  the  accustomed  victims/  And 
now  die  trumpeters  roused  the  heavy-armed  to  the  engage- 
ment And  they  respectively  marched  on,  the  Syracmans^  to 
fight  for  their  country,  and  each,  individually  for  his  own  pre- 
sent preservation  and  future  freedom.  Of  their  etiemies^  the 
Athenians  had  to  contest  both  for  a  foreign  country,  in  order 
to  hold  it  as  their  own,  and  not,  by  being  defeated,  to  injure 
their  own.  ITie  Argives  and  independent  allies^  to  assist  the 
Athenians  in  acquiring  what  they  came  for,  and  after  victory, 
to  again  revisit  their  own  country.  The  subject  allies  were 
prompt  to  engage,  principally  for  their  immediate  safety,  not 
to  be  hoped  for  unless  they  should  conquer ;  and  next,  as  a 

alacrity."  We  must  not  too  rigidly  scan  the  expression  weovrsc  vpov^lSofrap 
TTfv  ftovXtiixiv :  it  must  be  taken  populariter.  The  beat  commentary  on  the 
sense  is  a  kindred  passage  at  2, 89.  rtp  6k  ixdripoi  ri  ifurtipdnpoi  tlvai  dpaoih- 
repot  Ifffuv, 

3  Stone^catteri  and  the  MUngers.]  It  is  plmn  from  this  passage  that  the 
former,  who  threw  stones  with  the  hand,  were  distinct  from  those  that 
launched  them  with  slings ;  the  missiles  of  the  former  being,  we  may  sup. 
pose,  more  formidable  from  their  size  and  weight ;  those  of  the  latter,  from 
the  impetus  with  which  they  were  thrown.  In  proof  and  illustration  of 
this  distinction,  Wasse  has  here  adduced  several  passages,  only  one  of 
which,  however,  (Pollux  1. 151.)  have  mention  of  the  Xi^^oXoc  Stephens 
in  his  Thes.,  however,  supplies  another  from  Athenseus,  to  which  1  add 
Polyb.  8,  7,  2.  and  9, 41, 8. 

•*  Brought  forward  the  accustomed  mctimt.]  Duker  refers  (as  alluding  to 
this  custom)  to  Pollux  1,  162.  To  which  may  be  added  Eurip.  Phoen.  1 1 25. 
Pors.  Ix*i»p(i9  <r<f>ayi  i\iiiv  i^*  dpfiatriv  'O  fidvrtc  'A/i^uipaoc*  In  the  passage  of 
Pollux  referred  to  by  Duker,  for  irpot^ffav  o\  fidvrttc  rd  Upiia  l^turavro,  I 
suspect,  ought  to  be  read  npo^^tfrav  <A  fidvruc  upcta,  l^vaavro  (scil.  Up), 
Now,  npov^effov  (which  will  answer  to  the  wpoJoptpov  of  Thucydides)  is  read 
in  one  MS.,  and  favoured  by  another. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Brasidas,  immediately  previous  to  the  battle, 
and  though  the  time  was  pressing,  yet  did  not  omit  this  religious  observ- 
ance. And  here,  may  we  not  suppose  that,  as  Thucydides  thought  proper 
to  minutely  advert  to  this  among  many  other  observances,  both  religious 
and  civil,  he  contemplated  the  possibility,  perhaps  the  probability,  of  a 
period  arriving,  when  the  former  would  be  exploded,  and  the  latter  be  only 
a  tale  of  other  times  ?  On  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  the  geo- 
graphical and  genealogical  details,  many  of  which  his  own  countr^'men  and 
contemporaries  could  not  need. 
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secondary  motive,  in  order  that  by  cooperating  in  the  subju- 
gation of  others,  their  yoke  might  be  made  the  easier. 

LXX.  And  now,  coming  to  close  combat,  they,  for  a  long 
time,  respectively  maintained  their  ground ;  and  it  happened 
that  there  came  on  thunder  and  lightning,  and  heavy  rain ', 
insomuch,  that  to  those  who  ^  were  fighting  their  first  battle,  and 
very  little  conversant  with  war,  this,  too,  contributed  to  alarm 
them^;  whereas,  to  the  better  informed  and  experienced*,  what 
happened  was  supposed  to  have  occurred  by  the  ordinary  effects 
of  the  time  of  year^;  and,  by  thus  maintaining  the  combat 
unconquered,  they  threw  the  enemy  into  much  greater  alarm.® 
At  length,  the  Argives  first  making  the  lefl  of  the  Syracusans 


'  There  came  on  thunder  and  lightning  and  heavy  rmn.]  Probably,  flash- 
ing and  beating  chiefly  in  the  Syracusans*  faces.  So  in  a  similar  passage  of 
Pausan.  4, 21,4,  it  is  said:  aXXd  b  ^tb^  rb  ^iiap  ivrjyaytv  a^pbov  iidXkov 
fitrd  laxvpov  r&v  ppovTutv  tov  yj/b^ov,  Koi  roifg  b^etXfioifc  avTwv  IvavrimQ  raiQ 
uiTTpairaiQ  itJ^irXfim, 

Perhaps  this  was  the  period  when  a  stratagem,  recorded  by  Pausan.  1, 
40,  7.  and  ascribed  (wrongly)  to  Alcibiades,  took  place.  The  Athenians, 
seeing  that  the  wind  was  directly  in  the  face  of  the  Syracusans,  set  fire  to 
some  dry  fern  between  the  armies,  of  which  the  smoke  driving  into  the 
eyes  of  the  Syracusans,  annoyed  them  considerably ;  insomuch  that  (Polyae- 
nus  tells  us)  they  took  to  flight 

There  is  also  something  much  to  the  present  purpose  in  Polyaen.  1, 52, 2. 
where  he  records  that  Leonidas  had  tbe  good  sense  to  perceive,  and  the 
power  to  convince  his  troops,  that  in  violent  storms  only  natural  causes 
operated.  Thus  he  preferred  fighting  at  such  times ;  for  his  own  men  felt 
so  much  the  more  alacrity,  as  knowing  there  was  no  reason  for  supersti- 
tious fear,  and  aware  that  the  eneniy  would  be  daunted. 

^*Tho»e  whOf  <$'<?•]    Namely,  the  Syracusans. 

3  Contributed  to  alarm  them.]  I  cannot  but  censure  the  temerity  of 
Goeller  in  introducing  ^wtTritaXkeBai  into  the  text,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
MSS.  and  Greek  grammarians.  He  refers,  indeed,  to  c.  5, 56. ;  but  see  the 
note  on  that  passage.  In  defence  of  the  common  reading,  KwiniXatka^m 
I  would  adduce  c.  8,  26.  Herod.  5,  48,  ^wtniXatoirro  tov  (rrpariVfiaroQ, 
Menand.  ap.  Corp.  Byz.  Par.  1,111.  B.  ^wtiriXaUv^ai  ol  tov  Kivbvvov 
hckrivf,  and  1 5S,  c.  ^vviTviXa^io^ai  tov  Kivbi/vov  rolg  oiKelotg. 

<  The  better  informed  and  experienced,]  Namely,  the  Athenians,  who 
had,  together  with  their  other  superior  knowledge,  a  tolerable  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  philosophy,  and  were,  therefore,  free  from  many  of  the 
superstitious  fears  of  most  other  nations. 

ft  The  time  of  year,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  simplest  and  most  exact 
version  of  iitpq,  Itovq,  So  Appian  1,599,85.  Ik  iro^rjpUtc  Tpo^&v,  xai  djcivj;- 
aiac  fpywv,  Kai  CipaQ  irovg.  Arrian  E.  A.  1,  17,  16.  iipg.  irovQ  xei^i«tfv  iwiyiy- 
viTQij  K€u  ^povToi  (ricX}/pac,  Kai  iJ^wp  U  wpavov,  «.  r,  X. 

6  And,  by  thus  mcuntatningf^^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  real  sense,  though 
not  the  literal  version,  of  the  original,  which  has  been  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  translators. 
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give  ground,  and,  after  them,  the  Athenians  having  done  the 
same  to  those  opposed  to  them,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
Syracusan  army  was  broken,  and  put  to  flight.  The  Athe- 
nians, however,  did  not  pursue  them  far ;  for  the  Syracusan 
cavalry^  being  numerous  and  miconquered,  hindered  them, 
and  charging  on  their  heavy  infantry,  if  they  saw  any  going 
in  pursuit,  held  them  in  check.  The  Athenians,  after  fol- 
lowing'them  in  collected  bodies,  and  as  &r  as  it  was  safe, 
then  retreated,  and  set  up  a  trophy.  But  the  Syracusans 
rallying  on  th6  road  to  Helorum,  and  putting  themselves  in 
the  best  order  that  circumstances  would  permit,  conveyed 
(notwithstanding  what  had  happened®)  a  guard  to  Olympieum^, 
fearing  lest  the  Athenians  should  take  away  the  treasure  there 
deposited,  and  the  rest  retreated  to  the  city. 

LXXI.  As  to  the  Athenians,  they  made  no  movement  oa 
the  temple;  but  collecting  together  their  own  dead,  and  laying 
them  on  pyres,  they  spent  the  night  there.  On  the  following 
day,  they  gave  up  to  the  Syracusans  their  dead,  under  treaty. 
There  were  slain  of  them  and  their  allies  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty.     Of  their  own  men,  who  were  slain  to  the  number  of 


7  The  Syracusan  cavalry,]  These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  Hne. 
They  were  probabhr  stationed  behind;  for  Plutarch  Nic.  16.  says  that  they 
were  in  the  way  of  the  flying  infantry. 

8  Notwithstanding  what  had  happened,]  It  is  plain  that  the  defeat  was 
but  trifling.  And  to  this  Thucydides  adverts  in  the  8;twc,  which  Goeller 
absurdhr  renders,  **  quamvis  vix  sufliciebantur  urbi  defendendae,  tamen," 
&c.  Thucydides  has  never  given  us  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Syracusans  were  scarcely  numerous  enough  to  defend  their  city. 

9  Conveyed  a  guard  to  Olympieum]  The  rallying  on  the  road  to  He- 
lorum was  intended  to  cover  this  movement ;  for,  on  inspecting  the  plan^  it 
will  appear  that  no  troops  could  be  conveyed  to  Olympieum  but  by  a  very 
eircuitous  road,  except  in  this  direction. 

From  Polyaen.  p.  345,  5.  and  Diodor.  1. 15,  6.  it  appears  that  the  Olym- 
pieum was  taken  by  the  Athenians  on  their  first  entering  the  port;  and  the 
former  adds,  that  they  did  not  meddle  with  any  of  the  sacred  offerings,  but 
appointed  the  Syracusan  priest  to  keep  guard  over  them.  This,  however, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  Thucydides,  which  is  confirmed  by  Plu- 
tarch Nic.  16.,  who  blames  Nicias  for  not  occupying  the  temple,  but  suffer- 
ing the  Syracusans  to  send  a  garrison  to  it ;  though  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  Athenians  were  ever  able  to  prevent  the  Syracusans  from  garrisoniuff  it, 
at  least,  after  they  had  returned  from  Catana.  The  only  time  at  which  they 
mi^ht  have  seized  the  Olympieum  was  at  the  very  time  when  Polyaenus  and 
Diodorus  say  they  did  so,  namely,  at  their  first  entering  the  great  port ;  and 
VOL.  III.  I 
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fifty,  they  collected  the  bones  ' ;  and,  with  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy  in  their  possession,  they  sailed  away  to  Catana.^  For 
it  was  winter,  and  it  was  thought  no  longer  practicable  to  carry 
on  the  war  thence,  before  they  had  procured  cavalry  from 
Athens,  and  assembled  some  from  their  allies  in  those  parts 
(that  they  might  not  be  utterly  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  ca- 
valry) :  also  until  money  were  collected  from  thence,  and  pro- 


eren  then  they  had  so  manj  other  things  to  attend  to,  as  the  securing  of 
their  camp,  that  this  was  not  likely  to  be  thought  of.  * 

»  Co/Ucted  the  bones.]  Namely,  in  order  to  be  interred  in  their  own 
country.  So  .£schy).  Agam.  423.  ivri  dk  ^un-wy  Ttvxn  t^oi  cirodbc  etc  Udarov 
BSfxovg  oupucvdrai, 

«  Sailed  awai^  to  Catana,]  Plutarch  censures  Nicias  for  making  no  advan- 
tage  of  so  brilliant  a  victory,  but  retiring  to  Catana;  and  he  brings  asainst 
hun  the  usual  charge  of  tardiness  and  delay,  if  not  timidity.  But  Kicias 
and  Lamachus  had  in  the  late  afi^r  against  Syracuse  shown  much  decision, 
judgment,  and  courage :  and  it  really  does  not  seem  that  he  would  have 
been  justified  in  continuing  any  longer  at  Syracuse,  for  it  was  now  the 
unwholesome  season  of  autumn,  and  his  position,  so  near  the  marshy  pool 
of  Lysimelia  could  not  be  a  healthy  one;  circumstances  which  afterwards 
were  found  very  detrimental.  And  to  stay  the  winter  in  so  inclement  and 
cooped  up  a  spot  could  have  answered  no  purpose ;  for,  until  the  Syracusans 
were  beaten  in  the  field,  no  operations  could  be  attempted  against  the  city. 
But  to  beat  them  in  the  field  was  hopeless,  without  cavalry ;  for  there  was- 
no  other  position  where  Nicias  could  have  ventured  on  a  battle  but  his 
late  one,  and  tJiat  the  Syracusans  would  of  course  avoid.  Thus  it  appears 
that  had  the  Athenians  stayed  nt  their  position,  they  could  have  effected 
nothing  against  Syracuse,  and  the  army  must  have  suffered  severely  from 
disease ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  only  Justifiable,  but  highly  exoedient, 
that  they  should  remove  to  Catana,  to  husband  their  strength,  and  recruit 
their  numbers. 

The  only  fault,  perhaps,  was  the  original  one  of  coming  to  a  country 
celebrated  for  its  norse,  almost  entirely  without  cavalry.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  why  should  he  have  come  to  Syracuse  at  all,  unless  he  meant  to 
stay?  what  purpose  could  the  expedition  serve?  To  which  it  may  be 
answered,  that  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  tarnished  glory  of  Athens, 
and  to  decide  the  wavering  cities  of  Sicily.  And  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  consequences  might  not  have  followed  a  decisive  and  utter  defeat  of 
the  Syracusans,  which  was  not  improbable :  and  we  may  suppose  Nicias 
was  not  aware  of  the  real  number  of  the  Syracusan  horse.  But,  as  it 
happened,  the  victory  was  any  thing  but  decisive ;  and  had  not  the  violent 
tempest  occurred,  there  would  probably  have  been  none  at  all.  And  Nicias 
had  seen  so  much  bravery  displayed  in  the  fisht,  and  such  an  overwhelming 
force  of  cavalry,  as  left  him  no  hope  of  subduing  Syracuse  without  reinforce* 
ments 

*  Plutarch,  indeed,  affirms  that  they  not  only  did  think  of  it,  but  wished  to 
have  done  it ;  but  that  Nicias  intentionally  neglected  so  to  do,  because  lie  was 
unwilling  that  any  impiety  should  be  commit^  which  could  only  benefit  in- 
dividuals, not  the  state ;  which  is  certainly  very  accordant  with  the  religious  cba^ 
ractar  of  this  commander. 
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cared  from  Athens ;  and  until  ihey  had  brought  over  certain- 
cities  (which  they  hoped  after  this  battle  would  more  readily 
listen  to  tlieir  requests);  and  b^^JJ^^^y  ^^  prepared  oora 
and  other  necessaries,  in  order  to.  an  attack  on  Syracuse  ia 
the  spring. 

LXXIL  With  this  intention,  they  sailed  away  for  Naxua 
and  Catana,  to  winter  there.  As  to  the  Syracusans,  they,  afimr 
burying  their  dead,  held  an  assembly.  And  Hermocrates  son 
of  Hermon  (a  person  who,  in  other  respects,  seemed  to  bo 
inferior  to  no  one  in  wisdom,  and,  in  war,  of  competent  skill 
and  experience,  and  of  distinguished  bravery)  came  forward, 
to  animate  their  courage,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  dis- 
mayed at  what  had  befallen  them.  In  mtfid  and  heart  ^  they 
were,  he  said,  unconquefed ;  it  was  the  *tK>ant  of  discipline  that 
had  done  the  mischief.^  They  were,  however,  not  so  much 
worsted  as  it  was  likely  they  should,  especially  when  contesting 
with  Greeks  most  celebrated  for  skill,  and  being  (so  to  speak) 
mere  raw  bunglers  against  consummate  workmen.®  Highly 
injurious,  too,  was  the  number  of  generals,  and  the  command 
distributed  among  many  ^  (for  they  had  fifteen  commanders), 


1  In  mind  and  heart,]  So  9,  87.  oifSk  iUawv,  rrjQ  yvw^iyc  t6  fi^  Kurd 
aep^roc  vicif^^v,—  r^  dtroQdpTi  dfi^vvta^ai. 

«  It  was  the  want  of  discipline,  ^-c]  Mitford  paraphrases :  *^  It  was  not 
in  strength,  but  in  order  and  discipline ;  not  in  bravery,  but  in  system  of 
coninmnd  and  subordination,  that  they  were  inferior.*' 

3  Being  {so  to  speak)  mere,  ^c]  In  this  difficult  and  controverted  pas* 
sage  I  have  followed  the  reading  of  Pollux  and  the  margin,  x^*P^''^X*^'C» 
which  has  been  rightly  edited  by  Goeller,  though  it  had  been  rejected  by 
almost  all  the  precedmg  editors.  Such,  indeed,  I  long  ago  conceived  to  be 
the  true  reading,  and  defended  and  illustrated  it  from  the  following  pas> 
sages :  Dio  Cass.  p.  615.,  where  Anthony  says  to  his  men,  xai  wavrb^  udovg 
fidxfiQ  <cat  x^H^^^X^^^^  ^^^-  1^  ^^  P^^^^  ^^^  l^io  Case,  had  then  in  view  the 
present  paseace,  and  read  x^^rlxvutc*  And  so  also  seems  Aristotle  Elh. 
5,  8.  ijCTTtp  ovv  &v6ir\otQ  uTrXiafikvoi  fidxovrai,  kcu  A&Xiyrai  iSidfTatc*  Dionys. 
Hal.  464,  26.  xoXcifOMi^v  Ipytav  x«*po'*«X*'«*'  Eurip.  Philoct.  frag.  6.  x<«fx^- 
voKTOQ  Xoyutv,  in  which  sense  Coray  adduces  two  other  examples  of  x'W'** 
from  Hippocrates  and  Soph.  Trach.  1001.  This  sense,  indeed,  is  very  usual 
in  r«xvinfc,  as  Joseph.  861,  41.  irp6c  ^^  rtxvira^  ruv  iroXtfiiuv  {laxoyiM^o, 
where  he  had,  perhaps,  Thucydides  in  view.  So  rfxviras  r&v  'rokefuiity  are 
opposed  to  ainyirxsiiourrat  by  Xenoph,  Repub.  Lac.  13.  And  so  ipydriic 
ftdxvc  by  Suid.  in  AtKktaXXo^, 

*  Highly  injurious,  *c.]  According  to  the  Homeric  adage,  11.  /3.  204. 
oifK  aya&i)  iroKvKoipaviri.  So  also  Plutarch  Camill.  c.  18.  oifhvhi:  ^  firroy 
kraparrep  t)  iroKvapxia  rd  irparrdiitva.     Joseph.  172.  woXvapxia  ydp,  wpbQ 
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and  the  disorderly  insubordination  *  of  the  multitude.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  commanders  were  few  and  skilful,  and  they 
would,  during  the  winter,  train  the  heavy  infantry,  deliver  out 
arms  and  armour  to  such  as  had  them  not  %  that  they  may  be  as 
numerous  as  possible,  and  compel  them  to  such  other  drilling 
as  was  necessary,  they  would,  he  said,  be  likely  to  overcome  tlie 
enemy;  if  also  to  braveiy,  which  they  had,  were  superadded 
good  order  and  discipline  in  the  field.  Indeed,  both  of  them  (he 
said)  would  increase ;  the  latter  when  exercised  with  dangers ; 
and  courage  itself  grew  bolder  when  accompanied  with  the  con-* 
fidence  of  skill.^  They  should  choose  commanders  both  few 
and  armed  with  complete  authority  ®,  and  should  swear  to  them 
an  oath,  <^that  verily  they  would  let  them  direct  as  they  thought 
best."  For  thus,  he  said,  what  ought  to  be  concealed  would  be 
better  kept  secret,  and  all  other  equipments  and  stores  would  be 
furnished  in  due  order,  and  without  hesitation  or  subterfuge.^ 

LXXIII.  Having  heard  this  discourse,  the  Syracusans 
decreed  wholly  according  to  his  recommendations,  and  chose 
as  commanders,  Hermocrates  himself,  Heraclides  son  of  Ly-- 


Tip  roTf  6fik(i>Q  rt  wpAmtv  ivdyKtiv  ^xovtnv  kfivdStov  sivac,  rai  pXairrnv  irk^viu 
Toi>Q  xP^f^^^^^*    Compare,  too,  Xenoph.  Anab.  6,  1.  Isocrat.  Nic.  p.  59. 

It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  that  "  it  were  difficult  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  inconvenient,  or  more  adverse  to  effectual  exertion,  than  the 
system  of  military  command  which  democratical  jealousy,  enforced  by  fre- 
<^uent  sedition,  had  established  at  Syracuse.  The  supreme  military  autho- 
rity was  divided  among  no  less  than  fifteen  officers;  and  even  this  numerous 
board,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  was,  upon  all  momentous  occasions,  to 
take  its  orders  from  the  people." 

5  Insubordinatiotu]  Literally,  anarchy.  So  iEschyl.  Suppl.  920.  ttoXKox^ 
dvaKTag  —  raxa'thj/fff^t'  ^ofMrcT/,  o{/k  iptlr  dvapxiav,  Theb.  1032.  dfiriffrov 
rj)v  ^  dvapxiav  wdXti.    See  Dr.  Blomfield  on  jEschyl.  Pers.  642. 

«  Sucfi  at  had  them  noL'j  For,  among  the  Greeks,  the  heavy-armed  were 
expected  to  provide  their  own  arms  and  armour.  Some  of  these  Syra- 
cusans, however,  it  should  seem,  were  too  poor  to  provide  them  for  them* 
selves. 

7  Both  of  them  would  increase,  4-c.]  The  best  commentary  on  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  kindred  passage  at  2,  87. 

s  Few,  and  armed  with  complete  authority,]  They  should  (to  use  the 
words  of  Mitford)  be  few,  but  they  should  be  experienced ;  they  should 
be  trust-worthy,  and  they  should  be  trusted. 

9  All  other  equtpmentu,  Sfc]  Here  there  seems  a  reference  to  the  calb 
which  must  be  made  on  individuals  to  supply  what  was  wanting;  in 
which  case  nothing  but  complete  authority  procures  unhesitating  obe- 
dience. 
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simachus,  and  Sicanus  son  of  Execestas,  these  three.^  And 
they  sent  ambassadors  both  to  Corinth  and  to  Lacedaemon,  in 
order  to  form  alliance  with  them,  and  prevail  upon  the  Lace* 
daemonians,  in  defence  of  them,  to  make  war  more  decidedly 
and  openly  against  the  Athenians,  in  order  that  they  might 
either  withdraw  them  from  Sicily,  or  make  them  less  inclined 
to  send  any  further  reinforcements  to  the  army  in  Sicily. 

LXXIV.  As  to  the  army  of  the  Athenians  at  Catana,  it 
presently  sailed  to  Messene,  expecting  that  it  would  be  de- 
livered into  their  hands.  But  the  schemes  which  had  been 
laid  did  not  take  effect  For  when  Alcibiades  quitted  the 
command,  being  summoned  home,  and  knowing  that  he  must 
become  an  exile,  he  (well  aware  what  would  be  attempted) 
divulged  the  scheme  to  the  Syracusans'  paity  in  Messene.^  On 
which  they  first  put  to  death  the  persons  criminated,  and  then 
those  who  were  of  the  same  mind  with  them  rising  into  sedi- 
tion, and  taking  up  arms,  accomplished  the  point  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  not  be  admitted.  The  Athenians,  afler  remaining 
thirteen  days,  being  tossed  with  tempestuous  weather,  provisions 
falling  short,  and  no  prospect  of  success  appearing,  they  went 
to  Naxus  \  and,  forming  a  palisade  round  their  camp,  wintered 
there.  They  also  sent  a  trireme  to  Athens,  to  fetch  money 
and  horsemen,  which  should  be  with  them  by  the  spring. 

LXXV.    The  Syracusans,  during  the  winter,  raised  a  wall 

^  >  These  three,]  A  sort  of  pleonasm  very  much  like  that  of  Sti  Paul, 
1  Corinth.  13,  1  J.  vvvl  Bi  fiivii  'trlcTig,  i\7rif,  dydTrrf,  rd  rpia  ravra,  in  my 
note  on  which  passage  1  have  adduc^  several  other  examples. 

^  Divulged  the  tcfteme,  ^c]  This  baseness  shows  how  little  of  real  patri- 
otism had  before  filled  the  bosom  of  this  ambitious  man. 

9  To  Naxtu,]  I  have  here  followed  Portus  and  Bekker,  who  cancel 
OpaKoSf  as  an  interpretation  of  araijputfiai  or  rather^  1  conceive,  of  &ravp^ 
fiara.  As  to  Palmer's  conjecture,  dpavjoic,  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  for 
it  were  very  improbable  to  suppose  that  the  Athenians  would  use  the 
necessary  parts  of  their  vessels  to  form  the  paling,  nor  is  it  likely  that  wood 
would  be  wanting  for  that  purpose,  Sialv,  and  especially  Italy,  then 
abounding  in  wood.  The  conjecture  of  Heilman  and  Bauer,  that  this  por- 
tentous epfxag  stands  fot  the  name  of  Some  unknown  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naxus,  is  also  very  improbable.  I  must,  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  first-mentioned  method,  and  would  illustrate  the  subject  from  th» 
following  most  graphic  and  elegant  passage  of  Lycophron  Cass.  396.  Tot' 
ofirt  r<i0poc,  ovrt  vav\6x<^  (na^fimv.  HpoiXjifwr,  ««1  aravpoifn  Mpfftm^  trtkpv^ 
Oh  ytXfia  xpf^'^V^h^^^vtriVf  oi^  ktc&KiuQ. 
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frobting  the  whole  way  towards  Epipole;  thus  enclosing  the 
Temenites  %  in  order  that,  should  they  indeed  be  defeated,  they 
might  not  be  so  easily  circumrallated,  as  in  a  lesser  circuit ; 
they  also  put  a  garrison  into  Megara  ^,  and  another  into  Olym- 
pieum.  They  also  fixed  palisades  at  the  sea,  at  every  place 
fit  for  disembarkation.  Knowing,  too,  that  the  Athenians  were 
wintering  at  Naxus,  they  took  the  field  in  full  force  against 

^  ^  Temenitet.']  Thb  may  be  as  proper  an  occasion  as  anjr  of  giring  some 
f«aeral  description  of  tbe  difierent  parts  of  the  ereat  aty  of  Syracuse. 
Those  parts  were  five,  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tyca,  Neapolis,  and  Epipolas. 
The  fi-tt  was  that  originafly  colonised  and  fortified  by  the  Corinthians, 
under  Arcbias ;  and,  l^ing  then  an  island,  and  most  of  it  rocky  and  of 
difficult  approach,  it  must  have  been  very  strong.  It  is  now  about  two 
miles  in  cvcumference ;  and,  probably,  obtained  its  name  from  the  abund«> 
aace  of  qumU  there.  In  process  of  time  the  city  extended  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  a  suburb  was  aaded,  called  Acradina^  probably  from  the  rock- 
iness  of  its  ground.  This,  in  time,  occupied  all  the  lower  part  of  that 
peninsula  between  the  Portus  Laccius  and  the  Portus  Trogiliomm,  and 
was,  next  to  Ortygia,  the  best  peopled,  though  not,  I  suspect,  in  propor- 
tion  to  its  extent.  A  wall  was  then  drawn,  in  a  straight  line,  from 
the  Portus  Troeiliorum  to  the  dockt  at  Syracuse ;  and  this  was  for  some 
tkne  tbe  limit  of  Syracuse.  Afterwards,  however,  were  added  no  less  than 
three  suburbs,  l^ca,  Temenites^  and  Epipoke,  For  as  to  Neapoiis,  it  was 
'  of  later  foundation  than  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  occupied  the 
aituation  of  Temenites.  Of  the  three  above  mentioned,  Temenites  and 
Tyca  were  so  called  from  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  of  Fortune  situated 
there,  and  of  which  the  rc/tii'i^,  or  sacred  close,  no  doubt  originally  occu- 
pied a  great  part  of  their  sites,  TvKti  was,  probably,  ^racusan  for  rvxn* 
Now  these  were  all  graduallv  surrounded  with  walls,  and  included  in  the 
city ;  thouch,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  only  Temenites  had  been  so  en- 
closed, and  that  at  the  present  crisis.  Tyca,  too,  was  still  an  open  and, 
probably,  thinly  inhabited  suburb.  Thus,  in  the  end,  Syracuse  was  one  of 
the  most  extensive  cities  in  Europe,  and  even  at  this  period  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  seems,  as  far  as  the  vestiges  of  its  antient  extent  remain,  to 
be  pretty  correctlv  laid  down  in  Goellers  plan. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  Ortygia,  being  the  original  city,  was 
called  the  citadel  or  the  cUy^  Kar  iloxhv*  The  Epi|>olae,  wliich  was  north 
of  Temenites  and  Tyca,  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  derived  its  name  from 
its  elevated  site,  now  called  Belvedei'e ;  the  highest  parts  of  which  were 
occupied  by  the  Sjrracusan  castles  of  Euryalus  and  Labdalum.* 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  add  more,  since  the  plan  will  better  point 
out  the  site  of  various  parts  than  any  verbal  description. 

3  Meaara^  Namely,  the  Hyblsa.  Cluverius  has  proved  that  the  fort 
here  called  Megara  had  properly  the  name  of  Styalla ;  and  Goeller  thinks 
it  probable  that  Megara  obtained  this  name  firom  the  period  of  the  forti- 
fying.  

*  Th«  former  of  which  names  aeemi  to  mean  the  broad  knob,  forming  the 
crown  of  the  hill,  fXvf  signifying  excreteence  /  the  latter  is  of  uncertain  derivation, 
but  probably  it  may  have  bad  reforence  to  the  peaked  form  of  the  hill,  like  the 
letter  labda,  tba  Syracusan  for  iambda.     At  to  the  oKot,  it  seems  to  stand  for 
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Catana  ^ ;  and,  after  ravaging  some  of  their  land,  and  horning 
the  tents,  or  huts,  and  camp  of  the  Athenians,  they  returned 
home. 

And  having  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  an  embassy 
to  Camarina,  according  to  the  alliance  concluded  in  the  time 
of  Laches,  to  try  if  they  could  bring  them  over,  the  Syracusans 
themselves  sent  a  counter-embassy.  For  they  much  suspected 
that  the  Camarinseans  ^  had  not  sent  the  assistance  they  did 
send  cordially,  at  the  first  battle ;  nor  would  now  be  disposed 
to  lend  them  any  future  assistance;  and  seeing  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  the  best  of  it  in  the  battle,  would  now  be  prevailed 
upon  to  join  them  according  to  the  former  alliance. 

Hermocrates,  then,  and  others,  having  repaired  to  Camarina^ 
on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans,  and  Euphemus,  with  others,  on 
the  side  of  the  Athenians,  and  an  assembly  being  convened, 
Hermocrates,  desirous  of  first  criminating^  the  Athenians, 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

LXXVI.  ^^  It  was  not,  Camarinseans,  because  we  feared 
lest  you  should  be  terrified  at  the  present  forces  of  the  Athe« 
nians  that  we  came  on  this  embassy,  but  rather  that  we  appre« 
hended  the  representations  which  might  proceed  firom  that 
quarter,  previously  to  hearing  any  thing  from  us,  lest  they 
should  prevail  with  you. 


6  Took  the  Jieid,  ^c]  Thb  expedition,  Mitfbrd  thinks,  was  undertaken 
rather  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  people,  than  with  the  expectation  of  any 
important  advantage. 

7  like  Camarnugan*.]  These,  though  a  Dorian  people,  had  been  from 
of  old  adverse;  they  were  the  only  Sicilian  Dorians  who  had  constantly 
refused  to  put  theqnselves  under  the  degrading  and  oppressive  protection  of 
the  Syracusan  commonwealth.  (Mitford.)  The;^  had  engaged  in  alliance 
with  Athens,  but  with  the  stipulation  of  not  admitting  more  than  a  ship  at 
a  time.  They  had  also  entered  into  aUiance  with  Syracuse,  at  the  general 
pacification  brought  about  by  Hermocrates ;  but  they  were  ver^  waverings 
and  the  embasaes  were  respectively  such  as  to  fix  them  decisively  in  the 
interest  of  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents. 

*  Fint  crimin€iimg.]    I  here  adopt,  after  the  recent  editors,  the  reading 
irpoBiataXtiVf  as  offering  a  sense  far  more  apposite.  It  is  also  confirmed  and  ' 
illustrated  by  the  npotcartiyopovvrtg  of  some  MSS.,  at  3,  4S. 

It  was  usually  thought  politic  to  secure  the  first  bearing  and  thus  pre^ 
occupy  the  good-will  of  the  assembly,  and  prejudice  it  against  the  opposite 
party.  Sometimes,  however,  it  was  found  more  effi^^tual  to  be  the  hut 
speaker,  since  weak  and  wavering  minds  are  most  ready  to  assent  to  what 
has  most  recently  been  advanced. 
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"  Well,  then,  they  have  come  to  Sicily  with  the  pretext 
which  you  have  heard  assigned,  but  with  the  real  intention 
which  we  all  shrewdly  suspect  Yes,  their  meaning,  I  know, 
is  not  to  plant  the  Leontines,  but  rather  to  supplant  you.^  For, 
surely,  it  were  irreconcilable  with  reason  to  subvert  the  cities 
there^  and  to  settle  them  here  ^  ;  to  be  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Leontines^  being  Chakideans^  on  the  score  of  relation- 
ship, but  to  hold  in  servitude  the  Chalcideans  in  Euboea, 
whose  colony  these  are.  No ;  it  has  been  in  the  same  policy 
that  they  seized  dominion  there,  and  now  attempt  it  here.^^ 
For  becoming  leaders  by  the  voluntary  appointment  of  the 
lonians,  and  such  as  were  of  themselves  allied,  for  defence 
against  the  Medes,  the  Athenians  charging  some  with  deficiency 
in  military  service  ^,  others  with  mutual  hostilities  ^  and  to  the 
rest,  whatever  specious  criminations  they  could  devise,  they 
subjugated  them  all.  Nor  was  it,  truly,  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Grecians  that  these  people,  nor  for  their  own  liberty  that  the 
lonians  opposed  themselves  to  the  Medes ;  but  the  former  did 
it  that  the  Greeks  might  be  enslaved  to  themselves^  not  the 
Medes,  the  latter  to  obtain  a  change  of  master,  one  not  less 
msej  but  rather  eoiUmse !  ^ 


1  Plant  the  Leontmet,  4*c.]  The  reader  will  obsenre  the  paronbtnasia, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  so  well  expressed  in  our  language.  Without 
attending  to  the  paronomasia,  we  might  render,  tetUe  —  oust, 

«  T/ie  cities  there,  4"^.]  By  the  cities  are  meant  the  Chalcidic  cities ;  and 
the  words  following  are  ex^etical  of  the  preceding. 

s  Seized  dominion  there,  4'^.]  The  words  Utlva  and  rd  iv^die  seem 
to  have  been  resarded  by  the  translators  as  referring  to  the  Chalcideans  of 
Eubcea  and  Sicuy.  But,  from  the  words  which  follow,  it  should  seem  that 
they  refer  not  only  to  the  Chalcideans,  but  also  to  the  other  states  sub*- 
dued  by  Athens.  Thus  the  sense  will  be  more  extensive,  and  worthy  of 
the  author.  The  orator,  it  may  be  observed,  proceeds  from  a  particular  to 
a  general  accusation. 

-*  Charging  tome  with  deficienei/  in  military  service^  Namely,  that  which 
they  owed  to  the  common  league.  The  orator,  or  the  historian,  seems  to 
have  had  in  mind  the  very  similar  passage  of  Herodot.  1.  5,  27,  7.  tt&vtojq 
Kortfrrpk^iTO  —  roifc  /^»'»  Xnvoarparii^c  iwi  Sitv^ac  nlrtutfttvo^,  roifQ  Ss,  k,  r.  X. 
The  words  of  Thucydides  are  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  704,  12.  Xctiro- 
trrpariav  iwiviyKOvrsQ. 

^  Mutual  hostilitiet.]  It  should  seem  that  by  the  laws  of  the  confederacy,, 
there  was  to  be  no  war  between  the  several  membersi  but  that  their  differ* 
ences  were  to  be  settled  by  the  suffrages  of  the  general  congress. 

«  One  not  less  wise,  but  rather  evU-wise.]  Hobbes  renders,  worse  wise* 
Bi^t  our  language  will  not  admit, such  a  compound ;  nor  is  it  reauired  by  the 
original,  since  the  comparative  KOKoKwinaTipov  Sk  seems  merely  to  be  put 
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LXXVII.  *^  But  we  come  not  hither  to  show  among  you  who 
well  kncnx>y  in  how  many  things  the  Athenian  state  (obnoxious 
enough  to  crimination)  has  committed  injustice;  but  much 
rather  to  censure  ourselves,  who,  though  having  before  us  the 
examples  of  the  Greeks  there  (how  they  have  been  enslaved 
by  not  defending  each  other),  and  now  seeing  the  same  kind  of 
sophism  ^  directed  against  us  (the  resettling  of  their  kindred 
the  Leontines,  and  the  assistance  of  their  allies  the  Egestseahs), 
yet  are  not  disposed  with  alacrity  to  unite  for  defence,  and  to 
show  them  that  the  people  here  are  not  lontans^^  nor 
Hellespontiansy  and  islanders  who  have  ever  bowed  to  the 
yoke  of  some  master,  either  the  Mede,  or  some  one  other ; 
hut  Jree  DorianSf  come  to  inhabit  Sicily,  from  independent 
Peloponnesus.  Or  do  we  wait  till  we  each  be  subdued  city  by 
city,  when  we  know  that  by  this  way  only  are  we  conquer- 
able, and  see  them  bent  on  this  policy,  namely,  some  of  us  to 
dissever  ®  by  words,  and  others  by  hope  of  their  alliance  to 
set  at  war  together ;  to  others,  again,  to  use  such  cajoling 
speeches' by  which  they  may  most  effectually  work  the  ruin 
cf  each?  Or  do  we  each  fancy  when  our  distant  fellow- 
countryman  *  only  is  first  destroyed,  that  the  danger  will  not 


for  dXX(>  /iaXXov  KOKoKvptroc.-  By  evU-wite  is  meant,  "  wise  to  do  evil"  (to 
use  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  4,  23.) ;  and  it  denotes  that  kind  of  wisdom 
which  the  serpent  in  Genesis  is  described  as  possessing,  and  which  is  a 
mixture  of  crafl  and  malice.  The  Scholiast  and  commentators,  there- 
fore, who  explain  the  term  of  crafHnett,  take  too  limited  a  view  of  the 
sense. 

'  Sophism.]  i.  e.  mere  shallow  flimsy  pretences. 

^  To  show  them  that  the  people  here  are  not  loniansA  There  is  something 
very  harsh  in  the  oitK  'Jtuvtc  rdh  tieivy  with  which  Krueger  and  Goeller 
compare  Eurip.Troad.  100.  ovksti  Tpoia  rdde.  and  the  inscription  on  the 
column  erected  by  Theseus :  rdS'  oi/xl  n«Xo9rowijffoc,  dXX'  'lutvia.  To  which 
I  add  Eurip.  Androm.  168.  oi  yap  ie^  "Ew-wp  r&St,  6XK'  "EXXoc  v6\t^.  and 
Cycl.  63,  oi  TaU  Bpoftioc  jc.  r.  X.  Hence  may  be  defended  the  common 
reading  in  Eurip.  Ion.  1464.  r&^i  ^  ex"  Tvpdwov^,  where  Scaliger  and 
Reiske  conjecture  ya^  Ix***  The  above  passages,  however,  only  prove  that 
the  neuter  plural  was  used  to  denote  a  country.  They  will  uot  justify  the 
bold  expression  of  Thucydides,  which  may,  I  think,  best  be  considered  as  a 
Hending  of  two  phrases^  namely,  oi)K  'Imvia  rddi  tlei  and  ovk  'Iwvtc  olde. 
And,  possibly,  the  rdh  in  the  passage  of  Eurip.  Ion.  may  be  put  for  olSi, 

^  Dissever,]    Or,  dissociate ;  sow  dissensions  among. 

■»  Fellow-countryman.]  Not,  neighbour,  as  the  translators  render.  This 
signification  of  ^vvoiKOQ  (which  u  altogether  Thucydidean)  occurs  also  at 
1. 4.  of  these  very  Siceliots,  yeirovas  ovras  Kai  KwoIkovs  m«m:  x*^«c  :  so  also 
in  Pausan.  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  ' 
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come  to  himself  \  and  that  he  who  is  suffering  before  him 
will  be  alone  in  bis  calamity.^ 

LXXVIII.  "  If,  too,  there  be  indeed  any  one  who  fancies  ^ 
that  the  Syracusans,  but  not  himself,  are  the  object  of  enmity 
to  the  Athenians,  and  thinks  it  hard  to  encounter  danger  for 
our  country,  let  him  reflect  that  he  will  in  that  country  combat 
not  so  much  for  ours,  but  in  an  equal  degree  for  his  own 
likewise  ®,  and  with  so  much  the  more  security,  inasmuch  as 
by  our  not  being  previously  destroyed,  he  will  have  us  for 
his  helper,  and  will  not  have  to  fight  destitute  of  aid.  He 
should  consider  that  the  Athenians  are  not  avenging  the 
enmity  of  the  Syracusans  to  any,  but  chiefly,  under  pretence  of 
the  Syracusans,  they  mean  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  al- 
liance of  those.  ^  If,  too,  any  one  '^  envies  or  fears  us  (both  of 
which  passions  are  excited  by  those  in  elevated  stations),  and  on 
these  accounts  may  wish  Syracuse  to  be  humbUdmAeeA^  that  we 
may  be  taught  moderation,  but  escape  utter  ruin  ^^  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  safety,  heis  entertaining  a  hope  not  within  the  bounds 
of  human  power  to  be  accomplished.  For  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  same  person  should  be  at  once  the  disposer  of  his  own 


5  The  danger  will  not  come  to  himself,]  According  io  the  Horatian 
*  Tub  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proxima  ardet." 

«  Will  be  alone  in  his  calamity,]  Namely,  that  the  evil  will  stop  there, 
and  reach  no  further. 

7  Who  fancies.]  i.  e,  to  whom  the  thought  may  occur. 

8  WiU  in  that  country  combat,  S^c]  So  far  the  arguments  of  Hermocrates 
were  unanswerable.  But  when  he  was  to  justify  the  past  conduct  of  Sy- 
racuse, and  persuiv^e  the  Camarinsans  to  assist  the  Syracusan  cause, 
whatever  fear  the  power  of  Athens  might  excite,  the  consideration  of  the 
nearer  and  more  obvious  danger  prepnonderated,  of  servitude  to  a  people  of 
their  own  island,  their  fellow-colonists;  a  servitude  likely  to  be  more 
severe,  and  certainly  more  grating.    (Mitford.) 

9  The  Athenians  are  not  avenging,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of 
this  perplexed  sentence,  the  obscurity  of  which  is  partly  owing  to  delicacj'. 
By  tne  *'  to  any  "  are  meant  especially  the  Camannaeans.  The  Athenians, 
it  is  meant,  were  not  come  there  to  fight  the  Camaiinasans'  battles,  but 
their  own. 

For  n)v  ^(Klay,  I  suspect,  the  true  reading  is  ry  ^cX£^  which,  as  the  sense 
^solutely  requires  it,  I  have  followed. 

10  Any  one^  i.e.  any  power,  meaning  Camarina;  for  the  orator,  all 
along,  through  delicacy,  masks  his  expressions  under  the  form  of  general 
portions,  Uiough  meant  to  be  particular. 

1  >  Escape  utter  rttm^  Thu  is  all  that  Tnpijti^a^at  can  mean ;  thouch 
the  Scholiast  and  others  take  it  to  signify  **  obtain  the  victory  over  the 
Athenuau!* 
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wishes,  and  oi fortune}*^  And  if  he  should  err  in  his  reckoning) 
he  may  quicUy,  mourning  over  his  own  calamities,  per- 
adventure  wish  he  could  again  envy  our  prosperity.  But  this 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  abandoned  us  and 
refused  to  undertake  the  same  dangers  (not  in  word,  but  in 
Bict)  to  bring  about  For  in  ^word^  indeed,  any  one  would 
promote  our  preservation,  but  in  efiect  his  own  safety. 

"  And  it  was  especially  incumbent  on  you,  Camarinaoans  ^^, 
as  being  borderers,  and  whose  turn  of  danger  must  come 
next,  to  have  forecasted  for  this,  and  not,  as  now,  to  have 
assisted  us  so  coldly ;  but  rather  of  yourselves  have  come  to 
1^  ^^ ;  and  (what,  in  case  the  Athenians  had  first  attacked  the 
Camarinsean  territory,  ye  would,  in  your  need,  have  calted — 
upon  us  to  do)  have  encouraged  us,  that  we  might  not  crouch. 
But  hitherto  at  least  neither  ye  nor  others  have  shown  any 
such  promptitude. 

LXXIX.  "  Perhaps,  however,  through  timidity,  ye  will 
affect  to  observe  a  Just  impartially  both  towards  us,  and  the 
invaders,  alleging  that  you  are  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians^ 
But  this,  forsooth,  ye  did  not  make  to  the  pre/udice  of  your 
friends,  but  in  case  any  enemy  should  attack  you ;  and  to 
assist  the  Athenians  when  unjustly  treated  by  others,  and  not, 
as  now,  when  they  themselves  maltreat  their  neighbours ;  since 
not  even  the  Rhegines,  though  they  be  Chalcidaeans,  chose 
to  assist  in  replanting  the  Leontines.  And  hard  were  it,  if 
tkei/j  mistrusting  whether  the  matter  be  with  good  intention, 
show  a  prudence  unwarranted  by  reason  ^,  while  you,  under  a 

^  Itis  not  posmble  that,  ^c]  Bauer  has  here  a  long  discusnon  on  the 
sense,  but  makes  nothmg  clear.  Indeed,  he  and  the  other  interpreters  miss 
the  only  clue  to  the  sense,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  kindred  sentiment 
of  the  same  orator  at  4, 64.  init.  fiifSk  ftupia  ^tXovtuc&v  ^yci^dm  i-^c  ts 
oUiiac  yvutfitic  ofioit^c  avTOKpdriap  clvai,  jcoi  ifQ  oIk  &PX*^  ^X9C*  which  IS  a 
sufficient  commentary  on  the  present  passage. 

1^  Incumbent  on  youy  CamarvuEons,  ^c]  The  orator  bow  slides  fiH>m  the 
indirect  to  the  direct  address. 

^*  Come  to  us,]    Now ;  as  now,  we  to  you. 

>  Show  a  prudence  unuforranted  by  reaton.]  L  e.  beyond  what  reason 
would  seem  to  justify,  without  a  efiXoyof  wpS^ic-  Such  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  this  obscure  clause,  which  is  thus  explained  by  Qoeller.  **  Nempe 
&Kiy4ai  ma^povtXv  est  caute  agere,  ita  tanien  ut  rationem  agendi  tumn  de- 
fendere  non  posM,  quod  taiaen  certe  fore,  ut  Rhegim  posunt,  pr»dicat  ora- 
tor.   EodemseDininhhtxureohtfertigen)dKoyo»9aentl,S2,' 
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specious  pretext,  are  desirous  to  benefit  your  natural  enemies, 
and  to  destroy,  in  conjunction  with  their  openfoes^  those  who 
are  yet  more  your  natural  friends. 

"  But  this  were  not  justice;  no,  that  would  require  you  to 
render  us  assistance,  and  not  stand  in  awe  of  their  power.  For 
if  we  all  band  together,  it  will  not  be  formidable,  but  only  if, 
on  the  contrary  (which  they  study  to  promote),  we  split  into 
parties ;  since  neither  when  they  came  against  us  singly,  and 
gained  the  advantage  in  battle,  did  they  effect  what  they  in- 
tended, but  departed  in  haste. 

LXXX.  "  So  that  there  is  no  reason  for  us  (at  least  if  we  be 
but  united)  to  be  d^ected,  but  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the 
more  alacrity,  especially  as  assistance  will  soon  arrive  from  the 
Peloponnesians,  who  are  m  all  respects  superior  to  our  foes  in 
military  affairs.  Nor  should  you  think  that  that  cautious  fore'- 
thought^  namely,  to  aid  neither,  as  being  allies  of  both,  is  either 
just  with  respect  to  us,  or  safe  in  regard  to  yourselves.  For 
this  is  not  so  equitable  in  effect  as  it  is  in  allegation.v^  For  if, 
through  your  not  rendering  succour,  the  suffering  party  *  be 
ruined,  and  the  victor  carry  his  purpose,  what  else  do  ye  do 
by  this  same  keeping  aloof,  but  not  assist  the  one  party  to  be 
saved,  and  not  hinder  the  other  from  doing  evil  ?  ^  Whereas, 
it  were  nobler  for  you,  by  joining  with  the  wronged  party 
(and,  moreover,  your  kindred),  to  preserve  the  common  safety 
of  Sicily,  and  not  to  suffer  your  friends^  forsooth,  the  Athe- 
nians, to  do  wrong. 

"  To  sum  up  the  whole,  we,  Syracusans,  say  that  it  were 
an  easy  though  superfluous  task  to  clearly  show  either  you  or 
others  what  you  yourselves  know  just  as  well.  But  we, 
withal,  protest,  if  we  fail  to  persuade  you,  that  we  are  plotted 
against  by  our  own  perpetual  foes,  the  lonians,  and  are  by  you 
betrayed,  Dorians  by  Dorians  !  And  that  if  the  Athenians  do 
•subdue  us,  they  will,  indeed,  conquer  hy  your  means;  but  will 

»  T^  suffering  party,]  Namely,  he  who  suffered  the  injury ;  meaning 
the  Syracusans.  Consequently,  in  6  Kparwvy  the  victor,  is  implied  also  the 
aggressor, 

*  Not  assist  the  one,  ^c.]  This  sounds  somewhat  harsh  m  our  language; 
•and  may  in  a  free  translation  be  rendered,  with  Hobbes,  «  leave  the  safety 
of  the  one  undefended,  and  suffer  the  other  to  do  evil." 
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have  the  honour  of  it  in  their  aum  namcy  and  for  the  reward 
of  their  victory,  they  will  have  no  other  than  the  very  party 
which  put  the  victory  into  their  hands.  If,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  obtain  the  upper  hand,  you  must  yourselves 
suffer  punishment  for  the  perils  you  will  occasion  us. 

"  Consider,  therefore,  and  now  choose,  either  slavery  exempt 
from  present  danger,  or,  saving  yourselves  with  us,  not  to 
basely  take  those  as  your  masters,  and  thereby  avoid  an  enmity 
with  us  which  could  not  quickly  be  appeased." 

LXXXI.  Thus  spoke  Herraocrates;  after  whom  Eupbe* 
mus,  the  Athenian  ambassador,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

LXXXII.  "  Our  coming  hither  was  only  for  the  renewal 
of  the  formerly  existing  alliance;  but  as  the  Syracusan  orator 
has  inveighed  against  us,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  speak  re- 
specting our  dominion,  showing  that  we  hold  it  justly.  Now, 
the  greatest  proof  of  this  he  hath  himself  adduced ',  in  saying 
that  the  lonians  have  been  ever  at  enmity  with  the  Dorians. 
The  fact  is  even  so.  ^  For  we,  being  lonians,  and  having  to 
do  with  Peloponnesian  Dorians,  both  superior  in  number 
and  close  at  our  door,  have  ever  had  to  consider  in  what 
manner  we  might  best  avoid  subjection  to  them.  And, 
having  become  masters  of  a  navy,  we,  at  the  close  of  the 
Median  war,  freed  ourselves  from  the  dominion  and  guidance 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  there  being  no  more  cause  why  they 
should  dictate  to  ^  t^,  than  *isoe  to  them^  except  that  they  were 
at  the  present  the  stronger.  And  we  ourselves  being  con- 
stituted leaders  of  those  states  which  were  before  under  the 
king,  have  continued  to  administer  the  office  '*,  thinking  that 
we  should  thus  be  least  likely  to  fall  under  the  Pelopon- 


1  Adduced,]  Or,  let  fall  in  his  speech.  From  the  verb  a  participle  of  the 
fame  sense  must  be  taken. 

4  7^  fact  ii  even  so.]  Or,  the  case  is  this ;  for  it  has  been  rightly  ob^ 
served  by  Haack,  that  the  worcb  refer  not  so  much  to  the  preceding  as  the 
following.  . .  .  i. 

5  Dictate  to.]  Such  is  the  sense  here  of  I'iriTdtffffiv,  which  literally  signi- 
fies  **  issue  commands  to.**  . 

*  Have  continued  to  admmister  the  qffice,]  The  present  tense  is  here  used 
for  the  first  aorist 
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nesians^  having  power  wherewith  we  might  defend  ourselves, 
and)  to  speak  the  real  truth,  having  not  unjustly  subdued  the 
lonians  and  islanders,  whom,  though  our  kindred,  the  Syra- 
cusans  say  we  enslaved.  For  they  came  against  us,  their 
parent  state,  with  the  Mede,  and  did  not  venture  by  revolting 
to  destroy  their  property,  or  to  abandon  their  city,  as  we  did ; 
but  were  willing  to  be  themselves  slaves,  and  would  have 
brought  slavery  upon  us. 

1 
LXXXIII.  "  For  these  causes  we  took  upon  ourselves 
the  dominion,  and  have  exercised  it,  both  as  being  worthy 
thereof  (because  we  furnished  to  the  service  of  Greece  the 
greatest  fleet,  and  the  most  unhesitating  alacrity,  and  because 
/A^,  by  readily  doing  as  much  for  the  Mede,  injured  us), 
and,  moreover,  having  been  actuated  by  a  wish  to  thereby  fur- 
nish ourselves  with  strength  against  the  Peloponnesians.  * ' 
Nor  are  we  using  ^  fine  rhetorical  speeches  ^,  —  as  that  we 
justly  hold  the  dominion,  as  alone  beating  off  the  Bar- 
barian, or  that  it  was  for  the  liberation  of  these  ^y  rather  than 


^  For  these  causes,  ^c]  Snch  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this  perplexed 
passage,  the  true  scope  of  which  has  been,  I  apprehend,  not  clearly  seen  by 
the  commentators.  ^  Goeller  offers  the  following  explanation :  ^  D^os,  ait, 
nos  censerous  esse  iropeno,  quod  in  socios  exercemus,  duabus  de  causis, 
quia  ut  nos  animum  maxiroe  strenuum  in  bello  Persico  exhibuimus,  ita  hi 
in  servitium  regis  et  in  damnum  nostrum  proni  erant.  Deinde,  ut  tuti  sirous 
a  Peloponneso,  socios  imperio  coercemus.**  But  there  would  appear  to  be 
three  causes.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  orator  first  ui^ges  two  claims 
to  the  dominion  oyer  tlie  lonians.  l.  That  it  was  for  the  good  of  Greece 
that  they  should  be  held  in  subjection ;  and  none  were  so  worthy  of  the 
addition  to  dominion  as  the  Athenians,  by  whose  means  the  whole  that  any 
poflB«»ed  was  preserved.  S.  That  thev  had  a  sort  of  right  of  conquest,  as 
over  enemies  and  injurers.  So  much  for  the  right;  then  comes  the  induce^ 
ment  by  which  they  were  led  to  take  it,  namely,  their  own  security  and  defence 
against  the  Peloponnesians. 

s  Nor  are  we  using.]  This  version  is  preferable  to  *'  nor  do  we  use ;  ^ 
because  the  Athenians  did  sometimes,  nay,  it  seems,  not  unfrequently, 
employ  the  very  mode  of  arguing  in  question.    See  c.  1,  73  and  74. 

3  JFW  rhetorical  speediesS\  I  have  here  followed  the  version  of  three 
MSS.  caXXic9rov/xf^a,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Bekker  and  Goeller,  after 
Valdinaer,  who  adduces  two  examples  of  the  word  from  Plato.  To  which 
may  be  added  Thcophyl.  Sim.  76.  D.  oi  furaftop^v  rbur)  KticaKKiirrifUvov 
r^c  (ffpaeiuQ,  where  read  KfKaXXufrrifUvov,  SchoL  on  Eurip.  Hec.  382.  rd 
jesKaXKicfrrifikva  (trifiara  Xlyciv. 

'    *  That  it  was  /or  the  liberation  of  these,]    Namely,  the  lonians;  as  if, 
haying  delivered  them  from  fiarbarian  slavery,  they  bad  a  right  to  rule  oyer 
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that  of  the  Greeks  at  large  and  of  ourselves,  that  we  en- 
countered the  dangers.  But  in  fact  it  is  excusable  for  all  to 
provide  means  for  their  own  preservation.  ^  And  now, 
having  for  own  safety's  sake,  come  hither,  we  conceive  that 
your  advantage  is  the  same.  This  we  shall  show  even  from 
what  they  make  matter  of  calumnious  accusation,  and  you  of 
too  fearful  surmise.  Being  well  aware  that  those  who  enter- 
tain violent  suspicions,  though  they  may  be  for  the  moment 
won  over  by  the  charms  of  insinuating  oratory,  yet  after- 
wards, when  the  thing  comes  to  performance,  act  as  their 
interest  guides.  ^ 

"  Well,  then  ^^  we  have  told  you  that  we  hold  our  empure 
there  through  fear  ®,  and  we  are  come  with  the  same  view,  in 
concert  with  our  friends,  to  establbh  matters  on  a  secure  foot- 
ing Jiere,  with  no  view  to  enslave  any,  but  rather  to  hinder 
any  from  suffering  oppression. 

LXXXIV.  "  Nor  let  any  one  object  that  we  are  solicitous 
for  your  welfare,  who  are  nothing  to  us ' ;  for  he  cannot  but 
see,  that  by  your  being  preserved,  and  being  not  too  weak  to 
resist  the  Syracusans,  we  shall  be  less  annoyed  by  those 


them.    The  orator  avows  that  it  was  more  for  their  freedom  than  for  that 
of  the  Greeks  at  large,  and  also  of  themselves. 

i  It  U  excusabie,  ^c,]  The  same  phrase  dvtvip^ovov  ivri  is  used  at  c.  1, 
75  and  82.  And  so  in  a  kindred  passage  of  Eurip.  Hi|>poL  499.  vvv  ^  &yi$»p 
nkyoQ  Xwrcu  (3iov  <t6v,  KoifK  M^ovov  ri^e.  Similar  to  which  is  the  Homeric 
oi  ydp  TIC  vsfuffif  ^vyUiv  Kcucdv  (II.  ^  80.);  whence  may  be  illustrated  a  similar 
use  of  dvffiitniTov  in  .^schyl.  p.  50. 51.  and  63, 8. 

^  nough  they  may  be  for  the  moment,  4^.]  This  is  one  of  the  man^ 
eternal  truths  contained  in  this  icriifAa  ic  ^^h  &nd,  as  a  maxim  of  policy,  is 
peculiarly  valuable  to  governments  like  our  own,  where  the  adoption  of 
measures  depends  much  upon  the  strong  appeals  of  oratory.  We  may  here 
compare  that  diet  of  Pencles  1,  MO.  init.  **  I  am  well  aware  that  men  are 
not  m  the  same  disposition  wlien  at  first  induced  to  undertake  a  war,  and 
when  engaged  in  its  toils  and  dangers,  but  that  their  minds  fluctuate  accord- 
ing to  events." 

7  Weil  then.]    The  ydp  is  inchoative. 

'  Through  /ear,]  i.  e.  fear  of  the  consequences  of  laying  it  down ;  a 
subject  often  adverted  to  in  the  orations  of  Athenian  orators. 

>  That  we  are  soUcitous,  ^c.]  Literally,  "  though  it  does  not  belong  to  us ; ' 
though  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.'*  At  oi/dkp  '^poetiKov  supply  dv,  and 
take  the  phrase  as  a  nominative  absolute.  The  orator  means  to  refute  the 
objection,  that  as  there  was  no  natural  bond  of  connection  between  Athena 
and  Camarina,  for  the  former  to  be  busy  in  caring  for  the  latter  might  seem 
suspicious. 
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sending  any  forces  to  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Now, 
in  this  respect  you  are  very  much  to  us.  Wherefore  -also,  it 
is  colourable  and  reasonable  to  re<-settle  the  Leontines,  not  in 
a  state  of  subjection,  as  their  kindred  in  Euboea,  -  but  as  free 
and  powerful  as  possible,  in  order  that  from  their  territory, 
as  being  borderers  on  the  Syracusans,  they  may  annoy  them 
in  our  behalf.  For  thercy  indeed,  we  are  of  ourselves  a 
match  for  our  enemies ;  and  the  Chalcidaeans  (whom,  says  the 
orator,  having  enslaved  there,  we  inconsistently  ^  pretend  to 
make  free  here)  4§  most  beneficial  to  us,  unprovided  with 
military  defence,  and  only  contributing  money  ^;  but  the 
states  here  (both  the  Leontines  and  our  other  friends)  will 
be  most  so,  in  the  possession  of  perfect  independence. 

LXXXV.  "  And,  assuredly,  to  any  individual,  as  po- 
tentate, or  to  any  state  in  the  exercise  of  government*, 
nothing  is  inconsistent  which  is  profitable  ^ ;  nor  is  kindred 
anything,  unless  there  be  sure  reliance.  ^  Friend  or  foe  we 
must  be,  seasonably  for  each  conjuncture.  ^     And  it  is  here 


«  Incomittently,]    Or,  absurdly  and  contradictorily. 

9  Is  most  beneficial  to  us,  j-c]  By  this  it  seems  that  Euboea  did  not,  like 
some  other  islands,  contribute  ships  or  troops,  but  money :  and  certainly  it 
was  the  most  effectual  way  of  holding  them  m  subjection,  not  to  allow  them 
the  use  of  arms,  and  to  levy  no  troops  from  them;  a  policy  probably 
adopted  after  the  final  subjugation  of  the  island  by  Pericles.  *'  At  this 
time,  indeed,"  Haack  observes, ''  most  of  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  assisted 
the  state,  not  with  ships  and  arms,  but  only  with  money,  or  tribute ;  a  cus* 
torn  which  had  arisen  since  the  Persian  wars,  partly  from  the  allies  being 
averse  to  military  operations,  and  partly  from  the  Athenians  themselves 
choosing  to  have  it  so,  that  they  mignt  the  more  securely  exercise  dominion 
over  their  allies,  as  destitute  of  ships  and  military  skill.'^ 

*  To  any  individual,  ^c,]  Here,  it  should  seem,Thucydides  means  simply 
to  designate  the  two  forms  of  government,  monarchy  and  democracy ;  by 
the  former  of  which  is  to  be  understood  unlimited  monarchy ;  for  such 
TvpawoQ  denoted. 

»  Nothing  is  inconsistent,  ^c]  This  is  meant  as  an  answer  to  the  above 
charge. 

6  Nor  is  kindred,  ^rc]  Smith  renders,  **  nothing  is  secure  that  cannot  be 
safely  managed."  That,  however,  is  any  thing  but  the  sense,  which  has  not 
been  ill  expressed  by  Hobbes,  except  that  ouctiov  must  here  denote,  not 

friends,  but  Jcindred;  for  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Chalcideans  of  Euboea, 
who,  though  their  kindred,  were  little  to  be  relied  on,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  with  arms. 

7  Friend  or  foe,  ^rc]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this  obscure  passage, 
which  may  be  partly  illustrated  by  another  at  1. 1,  45.  yvdvni  tovtov  Utlvov 
§tvcu  rhv  Kaipbv,  iv  <p  8,  re  vTrovpywv,  ^cXoc  fuiXcora,  xai  6  dkriCTdc,  ex^P^C* 
and  I9  56.  5  furd  ftcycVrtov  Katp&v  oUitovrai  Kai  woXtfiovrai, 
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our  benefit,  not  to  weaken  our  friends,  but  to  contrive  that 
by  the  strength  of  our  friends  our  enemies  may  become 
powerless. 

"  This  you  ought  not  to  disbelieve ;  for  we  rule  over  our 
allies  there,  in  the  very  way  that  each  may  be  useful  to  us* 
The  Chians  and  MethymnsBans  ®  we  permit  to  be  independentj 
on  the  condition  of  contributing  ships ;  but  the  greater  part 
we  rule  somewhat  more  severely,  by  requiring  a  tribute  of 
money :  others,  again,  we  permit  to  be  allies  in  complete  liberty, 
though  islanders  ^  and  easy  to  be  subdued,  because  they  are 
Situated  in  places  very  opportune  around  Peloponnesus.  So 
that  it  is  likely  that  the  affairs  here  should  be  managed  in 
conformity  to  our  interest  ^^,  and,  as  we  said,  our  fear  of  the 
Syracusans.  For  they  aim  at  dominion  over  you,  and  desire,  by 
leaguing  you  together  ^^  for  their  interest,  through  suspicion  of 
us  on  our  departing  (by  force  or  by  destitution)  without  accom- 
plishing our  object,  themselves  to  rule  over  Sicily.  And  that 
cannot  but  be  the  case  if  ye  rally  around  them ;  for  neither 
will  so  great  a  force  combined  on  our  part  be  again  easily 
practicable  to  be  got  together,  nor  will  they,  if  we  be  absent, 
be  without  power  to  accomplish  their  designs  against  you. 

LXXXVI.  ^^  And  him  who  entertains  other  opinions 
the  event  itself  will  refute.  For  before^  you  called  us  in  for 
assistance,  holding  out  no  other  terror  ^  than  that  if  we  should 


>  Methutntueant.']  Not  the  Lesbians  id  general ;  since,  on  their  reduction 
after  revolt,  they  were  condemned  to  a  pecuniary  payment,  and  that  not 
as  tribute,  but  rent  for  their  lands.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  ships,  men- 
tioned occasionally  of  late  as  furnished  by  the  Ijetbiaru,  must  be  understood 
of  the  Methymnseans ;  which  accounts  for  their  paucity. 

9  Other t^  again,  ^c]    Namely,  the  Zacynthians  and  Cephallenians. 

•0  ConformUy  to  our  interest^  With  the  phrase  irpbQ  rb  Xv^irtXovv  may 
be  compared  Issus  p.  44,  5 1 .  Reisk.  oh^lg  ydp  dv^p^trtav  fiitni  t6  XvcnrfXovv. 
and  iEiSchin.  p.  15,  41.  oiS^  Uvvaro  ivafikveiv  t6  Xv<rtrcXovv. 

'1  Leagwngyou.'j  i.  e.  not  the  Camarinsans  only  (as  interpreters  sup- 
pose), but  the  Siceliots  in  general.  Hobbes  has  mistaken  the  sense  of  the 
whole  sentence. 

•  Holding  out  no  other  terror,]  The  true  sense  of  irpootiuv  here  has 
been  learnedly  explained  by  Duker  and  Ruhnk.  To  the  passages  cited  by 
them  may  be  added  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  1 189.  ri  ^ot  Trpocrifiov  x<W  fftifutivtic 
^vov;  Hence  may  be  emended  a  corrupt  possage  of  iElian  frag.  1015. 
Kal  IvUiivro  rrjv  iK  avrov  irpo^povric,  icai  irpwriomQy  wc  rtircev,  Vopyova^ 
Kartfriyaffav,  <4XX'  wff  wp6\aKov  ovra  koI  WafMV.  where  I  would  read  Koi 
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permit  you  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusan%  we 
should  ourselves  be  in  danger.  Now  surely  it  were  not  just 
that  you  should  discredit  the  same  argument  wherewith  ye 
then  sought  to  persuade  us,  nor  that  we  should  be  suspected  be- 
causewe  are  here  with  a  larger  force  against  the  power  of  the  Sy- 
.  racusans;  nay,  it  is  rather  just  thiit  you  should  •give  no  fakh 
tp  them.  For  i»e  should  ueither  be  able  to  remain,  except  by 
your  aid»  and  if  eveu  we  were  so  perfidious  as  to  reduce  any 
states  to  subjection,  we  should  be  unable  to  hold  dominion 
over  them,  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
impracticability  of  keeping  watch  over  great  cities  and  pro- 
vided with  continental  forces.^  Whereas  they^  not  posted  at 
a  camp,  but  occupying  ^  a  city  near  you  more  powerful  than 
our  present  armament  ^,  are  always  plotting  your  subjection ; 
and  whenever  tliey  find  an  opportunity  for  attacking  any  of 
yoa%  they  will  not  let  it  slip.  Other  events  have  shown 
this,  and  now  the  affiiir  of  the  Leontines.  And  yet  they 
have  the  ^rontery  to  solicit  you,  as  if  you  were  very  dolts, 
to  act  against  those  who  hinder  such  proceedings,  and  have 
hitherto  prevented  Sicily  from  being  under  their  dominion. 
But  wcj  on  the  odier  hand,  invite  you  to  a  mpre  assured 
safety,  entreating  you  not  to  betray  that  which  we  now 
mutually  hcM  by  each  other,  and  to  consider  that  those  have 
always,  even  without  allies,  a  ready  access  to  you  by  reason 
of  their  numbers ;  whereas,  you  will  not  often  have  it  in  your 
power  to  oppose  them  with  so  considerable  an  aid,  which  if, 
through  suspicion,  ye  shall  suffer  to  depart  without  effect,  or 
even  be  defie^ted,  ye  will  then  wish  ®  to  see  even  the  smallest 


IvkKuvTO  rrjv  iZ  aircv  irpo^ipovrtQ  [vonoduriav]  Kai  irpo^tiovrtc,  utQ  iiKth/g 
rdpyova,  Kaiwiycurav  dSXug  trpokaXov  ovra  lud  trafiov. 
Sd  irpoTiivia  is  used  at  Eurio.  Andr.  428.  and  Heracl.  SI. 

2  CotUinenial  forces.]  Sucn  as  cavaliy  and  heavy-armed,  together  with 
such  stores  as  were  bulky  and  difficdlt  of  conveyance  so  for. 

3  Not  posted  at  a  camp,  but,  4rc,]  There  is  here  a  play  upon  the  two 
senses  ofiiroiKM,  the  former  of  which  involves  the  notion  of  a  tempofary 
abode. 

4  More  powerful  t/um  our  present  armqmenf.]  The  expression  fuiZovt 
r^C  nn^npac  trtipowriat  is  one  of  more  than  Pindaric  boldness^  not  to  say 
harshness,  and  certainly  unsuitable  to  an  oration  of  no  very  elevated 
character. 

^  Any  of  tfou,]    Namely,  Sicdiot  cities. 

0  YcuMth^witkf^']  There  is  a  very  similar  passage  in  XenopluCyn 
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portion,  when,  even  if  present^  it  could  no  longer  be  of  any 
service  to  you. 

LXXXVII.  "  But  neither  be  ye,  Camarinaeans,  per- 
suaded to  give  ear  to  tbe  calumnies  of  those,  nor  let  others 
be  so ;  for  we  have  told  you  the  whde  truth  of  the  matter 
whereof  we  have  been  suspected,  and  shall  now  only  address 
a  brief  recapitulation  by  way  of  remembrance,  which  we 
think  ought  to  prevail  with  you.  We  sajr,  then,  that  we  hold 
dominion  over  those  yonder,  that  we  may  not  be  subject  to 
any ;  and  we  are  liberating  those  here,  that  we  may  not  be 
injured  by  them.  Many  undertakings,  however,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  embark  in,  because  we  are  obliged  to  be  on  our  guard 
many  ways  ' ;  and  both  now  and  before,  we  came  hither  not 
as  uncalled,  but  sent  for  as  helpers  to  sucl^  of  you  as  suiFered 
wrong.  And  you,  attempt  not  as  judges  of  what  is  done  by 
us,  nor  as  moderators,  to  divert  us  from  our  purpose  (which 
were  now  hard  to  do^),  but  inasmuch  as  this  our  busy 
meddling  humour^  is  also  profitable  to  yoUy  take  and  use  it; 
nor  think  that  it  alike  injures  all  men,  but,  that  it  benefits  far 
more  of  the  Grecians.     For  all  in  evtry  place  ^  (even  with 

5, 4,  7.  il  dk  tffiac  A^fietre,  mesyf/a&^t  iro^fv  av^i/Q  Av  roiavrtiv  ivwauw  Xa^tn 
KvfifMxov.  and  Liv.3l^  89.  sera  ac  nequidquam^  quum  dominum  Romamiin 
habebitis,  sociuin  Philippum  quseretis. 

»  We  are  conweiied  to  embark  iuy  ^c]  This  exactly  describes  the  present 
state  of  our  Indian  empire. 

3  Which  were  now  hard  to  do.]  Because,  as  the  expense  of  the  expedition 
had  been  exceedingly  heavy,  the  Athenians  would  not  easily  be  brought  to 
abandoti  tbe  purpose  of  it. 

'  This  busy  meddling  humour.]  The  orator  here  uses  the  expressions 
employed  by  the  enemies  of  Athens.  Thus  Acacius  aptly  cites  Eurip. 
Suppl.  570.  Upttffmw  e^  ir^XX'  d^t^ao,  #  ri  m)  ir<(Xic.  Duker,  indeed,  tMnkt 
that  the  orator  uses  ^oXvirpay/uxr^vi)  in  its  primitive  and  favourable  sense : 
but  thus  the  sentiment  will  be  exceedingly  enervated. 

«  For  all  m  eyerif  place,  4rcJ]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  and  closest 
version  of  this  involved  sentence,  of  which  the  general  scope  is  correctly 
pointed  out  by  the  Scholiast ;  but  no  tolerable  assistance  is  afforded  either 
bv  him  or  the  commenUtors  in  extricating  the  difficulties  of  the  phrase- 
ology. The  chief  of  these  are  seated  in  /i^  &Suic  ilvai  Kivdwt{>uv  and 
dva-j^Ka^vrai  —  dirpayu6vk>s  eui^ieBat,  where  ddnts  is  to  be  taken  in  a 
passive  sense,  like  the  Latin  participles  in  dut.  At  tuvivvwup  is  to  be  sup* 
plied  airrov,  and  17/iac  and  Hare  at  aSul^  Hvai :  a  somewhat  harsh  ellipsis. 
At  ivayKdZoin-ai  dirpay/i6vmQ  aw^a^ai  the  sense  of  avayic.  is  not  to  be 
pressed  on,  but,  by  dilogia,  somewhat  modified  to  the  second  clause  of  thb 
sententia  bimembris. 
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which  we  have  no  friendly  connection),  both  he  who  fears 
he  shall  be  wronged,  and  he  who  meditates  wrong,  by  reason 
of  the  present  hope  the  one  has  of  obtaining  aid  from  us,  and 
the  full  expectation  of  the  other,  that  if  we  come,  he  may  run 
the  risk  of  finding  us  formidable  enemies  —  both  parties  are 
obliged,  the  one  to  learn  moderation,  however  unwillingly^ 
the  other  to  seek  his  safety  without  troubling  others* 

"  This  common  security,  then,  which  now  is  presented,  both 
to  the  power  that  asks  it  ^  and  to  yourselves,  reject  not ;  but, 
acting  like  other  men,  instead  of  always  standing  on  your 
guard  against  the  Syracusans,  now  unite  with  us,  and  take 
your  part  to  counterplot  against  them,  as  they  have  against 
you.''^ 

LXXXVIIL  Thus  spoke  Euphemus.  As  to  the  Cama- 
Hnssans,  they  stood  thus  affected:  they  were,  indeed,  well 
disposed  to  the  Athenians,  except  as  far  as  they  supposed  that 
they  meditated  the  subjugation  of  Sicily;  while  with  the  Syra- 
cusans they  had  ever  been  at  difference  on  account  of  questions 
about  borders,^  Standing,  however,  in  not  less  awe  of  the 
latter,  as  being  so  near  them,  and  apprehensive  lest  they  should^ 
even  without  their  aid,  obtain  the  superiority,  they  had  at  the 
first  sent  that  small  body  of  cavalry,  and  now  resolved  for  the 
fxdure  rather  to  aid  the  Syracusans,  though,  in  fact,  as  sparingly 
as  possible ;  but  for  the  present^  that  they  might  not  seem  to 
concede  less  to  the  Athenians^  since  they  had  been  victors  in 
the  battle,  they  resolved  to  return  an  equal  answer  to  both. 

So,  after  having  deliberated,  they  returned  this  reply.  "  That 
since  there  happens  to  be  a  war  between  those  who  are  their 
allies,  it  seemed  to  them  most  agreeable  to  their  oaths  to  at 


This  sort  of  influence,  it  may  be  obserred,  has  long  been  exercised  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  not  to  say  the  world  at  large. 

^  The  power  that  asks  t/.]  i.  e.  Athens,  which  is  here,  as  often,  considered 
as  a  person. 

^  Instead  ofalwai/s,  4rc.]  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence;  but  to  express  it  so  as  not  to  sacrifice  the  sense,  or 
lose  the  point,  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est. 

There  is  something  similar  at  1.  7,  12.  fin. 

I  On  account  of  questions  about  borders.]  Or,  by  reason  of  being  bor- 
derers. 
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present  aid  neither  party,"     And  with  this  answer  the   am- 
bassadors departed. 

And  now  the  Syracusans  put  their  own  affairs  in  pre- 
paration for  the  war ;  while  the  Athenians  who  were  encamped 
at  Naxus  were  negotiating  with  the  Siculi,  that  as  many  as 
possible  should  join  their  party.  And  those,  indeed,  of  the 
Siculi  who  inhabited  rather  the  lowlands,  being  under  sub- 
jection to  the  Syracusans,  most  of  them  kept  aloof  ^ ;  but  of 
those  that  occupied  the  interior  (their  habitations  being  ever 
aforetime  independent  and  inviolate  ^)  all  but  a  few  were  im- 
mediately on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  and  brought  down  to 
the  army  provisions,  and  occasionally  money  also.  Against 
those  that  had  not  come  over  the  Athenians  sent  forces,  and 
some  they  brought  over  by  compulsion ;  but  in  respect  to 
others,  they  were  frustrated,  by  the  Syracusans  sending 
garrisons  and  reinforcements.  *  In  the  course  of  the  winter, 
also,  they  shifted  their  harbour  from  Naxus  to  Catana,  and 
re-erecting  the  camp-huts  which  had  been  burned  by  the 
Syracusans,  they  stayed  there  the  rest  of  the  winter.  They  sent, 
also,  a  trireme  to  Carthage,  in  order  to  form  a  friendly  con« 


<  Kept  aloof,]  Or,  held  off,  liamely,  from  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 
So  1.  7,  7.  ri  fit)  Trpo^vfioQ  ^v,  ^  Travrdiraffiv  in  d^iKTrriKit  rov  TroXifiov,  and 
Joseph.  1315,  35,  Thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopts  with  Duker  and 
others,  the  conjecture  of  Carter  oif  woWoi,  which,  though  it  may  seem  at 
first  sight  more  suitable,  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  following. 

3  Their  habitationt  being,  4>c.]  I  know  not  why  Duker  should  ha?e  pro- 
nounced the  words  aifTovofiot  —  oUiioiiQ  '*  numeris  Platonicis  obscuriora.'^ 
There  is  surely  no  obscurity  at  all,  if  the  words  be  taken  parenthetically, 
and  in  the  sense  above  assigned ;  nor  does  any  thing  in  the  original  seem 
wanting,  except  that  al  should  be  inserted  before  oUritTtic,  as  Bekker  con- 
jectures, and,  indeed,  I  myself  did  maily  years  ago ;  though,  certainly,  it 
micht  easily  be  lost  between  the  ati  and  the  <h.  This  sense  of  oiKfitric  is, 
indeed,  somewhat  rare,  but  examples  are  not  wanting.  The  word  is  used 
by  Sophocles  Philoct.  of  the  cave  of  Philoctetes.  So  also  Pausan.  9,5,1, 
ToiQ  fUv  ohv  'A(T(n  card  Kutftaq  crt  yaap  al  oiKqfnig,  And,  what  is  more  appo- 
site, Xen.Cyr.  2,  4,  13.  al  fikv  oik//(T£cc  aitrtf  trorepoy  iy  IcxvpoiQ  x^plocc 
tiatv,  and  7, 4, 1.    And  in  nearly  the  same  manner  it  is  used  supra,  c.  1, 6. 

The  above  mode  of  taking  the  passage  is  much  confirmed  by  Diodor. 
Sic,  who  mentions  the  perpetual  independence  of  these  mountaineers,  and 
uses  the  word  oUffinic  to  designate  theu*  houses^  which,  he  says,  were  sub- 
terraneous. 

*  But  in  respect  to  others,  ^c.]  I  have  here  followed  the  ^njecture  of 
Bekker,  approved  by  Goeller,  <iir«jcwXvovro  for  diriKtoKvoy.  The  to  seems 
to  have  been  absorbed  by  the  t6v  following, 
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flection,  or  gain  what  other  benefit  they  could  ;  and  another  to 
Tyrsenia  ^  some  cities  having  of  themselves  promised  to  take 
their  part  in  the  war.  They  likewise  sent  round  messages  to 
the  Siculi,  and  likewise  to  Egesta,  requiring  them  to  furnish 
them  with  as  many  horses  as  possible ;  they  also  provided 
themselves  with  all  sorts  of  materials  for  circumvallation,  both 
bricks  and  iron,  and  other  necessaries,  as  intending  at  the 
commencement  of  spring  to  apply  themselves  closely  to  the 
war. 

Those  who  were  sent  as  ambassadors  from  the  Syracusans 
to  Corinth  and  LacedsBmon,  endeavoured  as  they  coasted  along 
to  persuade  the  Italiots  ^  not  to  look  on  as  unconcerned  spec- 
tators of  what  the  Athenians  were  doing,  since  those  proceed- 
ings were  planned  against  them  also.  And  when  they  were 
arrived  at  Corinth,  they  made  a  speech,  requesting,  on  the 
ground  of  affinity,  that  assistance  might  be  sent  them.  Upon 
which,  the  Corinthians  immediately  decreed  themselves  to  aid 
them  with  all  alacrity,  and  they  sent  off  ambassadors,  in 
company  with  the  others,  to  Lacedaemon,  that  they  might 
unite  in  urging  them  to  make  war  on  the  Athenians  in  a  more 
open  manner,  and  send  some  auxiliary  force  to  Sicily.  At  the 
same  time  that  those  ambassadors  repaired  to  Lacedaemon, 
Alcibiades  also  was  there,  who  with  his  fellow-fugitives  had 
immediately,  on  the  former  occasion^,  passed  on  board  a 
vessel  of  burden  from  Thuria  to  Cyllene  in  Elsea,  and  after- 
wards to  Lacedaemon  ^ ;  the  Lacedaemonians  sending  for  and 


i  Tyrsama.]  Or,  Tyrrhenia,  otherwise  Hetruria.  Poppo  Proleg.  2, 544. 
observes  that  Italy,  m  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  was  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  four  parte,  Italia^  Japygid,  Opicia^  and  Tyrsenia.  See 
alsoBredow. 

^  ItaHoU,]  Namely,  the  Greek  colonics  settled  in  that  part  of  Italy 
cftHed  Magna  Grsecia. 

T  On  the  former  occathn^]  Namely,  when  he  was  sent  for  home,  and 
made  his  escape  at  Thurii. 

s  Jnd  afterwardi  to  LaeediBmon.']  Not,  however,  directly ;  for  he  pro* 
ceeded  first  to  Areos,  where  his  interest  was  considerable,  and  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  expected  to  be  recalled  to  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  having  ftx^ 
hidcten  any  Grecian  state  to  harbour  him,  and  especially  sent  to  demand 
hk  person,  he  s<*rupled  not  to  form  a  party  at  LacedttDion  which  favoured 
him.    See  Isocrat.  pro  Alcib. 
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granting  him  saFe  conduct    For  he  feared  them  ^9  on  account 
of  the  afl&ir  with  the  Mantinasans. '° 

And  it  happened  in  the  assembly  of  Lacedaemonians  that 
the  Corinthians  and  Syracusans  swayed  the  Lacedaemonians 
by  entreating  to  the  same  measures  as  did  Alcibiades.  And 
as  the  Ephori  and  those  in  the  offices  of  state  were  meditating 
to  send  ambassadors  to  Syracuse,  to  hinder  them  from  treating 
with  the  Athenians,  but  were  backward  to  send  there  any 
succours,  Alcibiades  advancing  forward,  exasperated  and 
stimulated  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  following  address : 

LXXXIX.  ^^  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  first  address  you 
on  the  subject  of  the  injurious  prepossessions  '  entertained  re- 
specting me,  in  order  that  you  may  not,  by  any  prejudice  against 
me,  lend  a  worse  ear  to  the  counsels  which  affect  the  welfare 
of  the  state. 

^*  My  ancestors  having,  on  a  certain  ground  of  dispute,  re- 
nounced the  office  of  public  host  to  your  state,  I  myself  again 
taking  it  up,  showed  attentions  to  you,  as  well  on  other  occasions 
as  on  the  occurrence  of  the  calamity  at  Pylus.  But  while  I 
continued  thus  well  affected  towards  you,  you^  on  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Athenians,  n^otiated  the  matter  through  the 
medium  of  my  adversaries,  thus  investing  them  with  power, 
and  covering  me  with  dishonour.  *  And  on  this  account  ye 
justly  suffered  hurt  by  the  measures  I  resorted  to  with  the 


9  For  he  feared  Mew,  4^.]  Mitford  paraphrases :  "  he  feared  the  body 
of  the  people,  who  might  be  apt  to  recollect,  with  no  friendly  mind,  the 
evils  wnich  bad  been  suffered,  and  the  greater  evils  apprehended  and  risked, 
from  the  war  excited  in  Peloponnesus  by  his  ambition^  his  talents,  and  his 
influence." 

«o  The  affair  wUh  the  Maniirupans.]  Namely,  that  narrated  at  1. 5, 46. 
seqq. 

'  Injurious  prepossestions,]  Not,  accusation,  or  calumny^  as  Hobbes  and 
Smith  render.  For  Bm^oXt)  sometimes  signifies  prepossession  or  prejudice. 
So  Hesych.  explains  it  vTr6wTtvaiQ  or  vTr6\ti'<\fic.  "  This  prejudice  (says  Mit- 
ford) could  scarcely  fail  to  be  entertained  against  him,  on  account  o?  his 
constant  connection  with  the  democratical,  and  opposition  to  the  oligarchi- 
cal interest,  in  his  own  country." 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  whole  of  this  oration  has  been  closely  hni- 
tated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  1, 484.  scqq.  in  the  oration  of  Coriolanus  to  the 
Volsci. 

<  Investing  them  with,  Sfci]  A  metaphor  taken  from  honouring  or  dis- 
gracing, by  putting  on  any  one  rich  robes,  or  mean  vestments.  So  Psal.?!, 
15.  (Sept.  70, 13.)  «pi€aXXi<y^u»<rav  aloxbvnv  ol  ?nrovvr«c  rA  kokA  fiot. 
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Mantinaeans  and  Argives,  and  in  whatever  other  respects  I 
acted  to  your  prejudice.  And  now  if  any  of  you  was  then, 
when  you  suffered  unjustly,  incensed  against  me,  let  him,  after 
considering  the  matter  in  the  true  light  be  appeased  ;  or  if  any 
one  should  think  worse  of  me  because  I  espoused  the  cause  of 
democracy,  let  him  learn  that  neither  on  that  account  has  he 
any  reason  for  displeasure.  ^  For  to  tyrants  we  have  ever 
borne  aversion  —  (now  whatever  is  opposed  to  a  single  ruler  is 
termed  democracy  ^^  and  hence  has  all  along  continued  our 
support  of  democracy.^)  Besides,  as  the  state  had  a  demo- 
cratical  constitution,  it  was  necessary  in  most  things  to  follow 
the  present  system.  But  we  endeavoured  to  make  the  frame 
of  polity  more  moderate  than  suits  the  present  headstrong 
humours  of  the  populace.  There,  however,  were  others^  both 
in  former  times  and  now,  who  have  hurried  the  people  into  the 
worst  measures  ^,  and  who  also  brought  about  my  banishment 
We  have  been  the  patrons  of  democracy  %  conceiving  that  in 
that  form  of  polity  whereby  the  state  had  attained  to  its  height 
of  power  and  freedom,  and  which  we  received  from  our 
ancestors,   in    that  we    should    preserve  it®;    since  other- 


9  Let  km  learn,  4*'^.]  Hobbes  has  here  strangely  mistaken  the  sense ; 
which  is  the  less  excusable,  as  it  had  been  correctly  expressed  in  the  Latin 
version. 

UpoffKfifiuu  in  this  sense  is  Attic.  So  Plato  Apolog.  p.  71.  oi  pa^iuQ 
^EXXov  €ipff(r€r€  ArtxySii  vpoffKtlfUvov  ry  irSKti, 

*  Now  whatever  is  opposed,  4^c.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the 
clause  irav  dk  —  utv6fjia<rrai.  Democracy  is  affirmed  to  be  the  principle  of 
any  constitution  which  is  opposed  to  the  rule  (i.  e.  sole,  and  without  ac- 
countableness)  of  any  single  person.  See  more  in  the  notes  on  1. 2, 57 
and  65. 

Here  perspicuity  seems  to  be  prombted  by  throwing  the  words  into  a 
parenthesis. 

*  Hence  has  continued  our  support  of  democracy,]  Alcibiades  here,  as 
just  before,  is  speaking  of  his  family,  who  had,  indeed,  expelled  the  Pisis- 
tratidse. 

0  The  worst  measures.]  UovtipSrtpa.  It  may  be  considered  as  put  either 
for  the  positive  (evil)  or  the  superlative.  The  sense  is  much  the  same  eiUier 
way,  and  classical  examples  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  both. 

7  We  have  been  the  patrons  ojf  democracy,]  Hobbes  and  Smith  have  here 
alike  mistaken  the  sense,  though  it  had  been  well  expressed  by  Portus.  Toy 
KvfirravTog  must  denote  democrat^,  or  government  in  the  hands  of  the  pubm 
lie;  for  that  is  the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase.  By  toe  is  here  again  meant^ 
not  Alcibiades  alone,  but  hn  family, 

'  Conceiving  that  in,  ^c,]  This  is  not  a  ^neral  gnome ;  but  a  general 
gnome  seems  almost  implied  in  it,  and  which  well  deserves  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  statesmen  of  our  own  country. 
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wise^  forsooth,  we  know  (and  such  of  us  as  have  any  sense 
must  know)  what  democracy  is ;  and  myself  should  know  it*°  as 
well  as  any  (so  much,  however,  that  I  might  justly  speak  evil 
of  it ;  though  of  confessed  and  manifest  madness  '^  and  folly 
nothing  new  could  be  said) ;  yet  to  change  it  seemed  to  us 
unsafe,  when  you,  as  enemies,  were  arrayed  against  us. 

XC.  ^^  And  thus  stands  the  matter  concerning  your  suspicions 
and  criminations  of  me.  As  to  the  afiairs  whereon  you  are 
to  consult,  and  I  am  (if  I  know  any  thing)  to  advise^  now 
bear  and  learn. 

"  We  undertook,  then,  this  expedition  to  Sicily,  in  order,  if 
we  could,  to  subdue  first  all  the  Siceliots,  after  them  the  Italiots, 
and  then  to  make  attempts  on  the  dependencies  of  Carthage, 
nay,  even  Carthage  itself.  ^  Finally,  if  these,  or  most  of  these, 
enterprises  had  succeeded,  we  should  then  have  made  an 
attack  on  Peloponnesus,  bringing  hither  the  whole  force  of 
Greeks  supplied  by  those  countries,  and  taking  into  pay 
numerous  Bi^rbarians,  both  Iberians  and  others  acknowledged 
to  be  most  warlike  of  all  Barbarians  now  there  existing.  We 
should  also  have  built  numerous  triremes,  in  addition  to  those 
we  already  have,  by  means  of  wood  so  abundantly  supplied  by 
Italy,  with  which  blockading  Peloponnesus  around,  and  with 
our  infantry  attacking  it  by  land,  and  taking  the  cities,  some 
by  assault,  and  others  by  siege,  we  expected  we  should  e&sily 
subdue  it,  and  after  that  rule  over  the  whole  of  the  Grecian 
nation.  As  to  money  and  provisions,  for  the  more  easy  ac- 
complishment of  these  enterprises,  the  very  acquisitions^  them- 


9  Since  otherwise^  Such  is  the  sense  of  Ittcj,  as  often  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  e.  g.  Rom.  3, 6.  1  Cor.  5, 10.  and  14, 16.  15, 29.  Hebr.  10,8. 

>o  ShotUd  know  UJ]    Such  is  the  sense  of  Ay, 

>  •  Of  confttied  and  manifest  madness,]  I  here  read,  with  all  the  recent 
editions,  ivoiag.  On  the  distinction  between  the  two  words  dyvoia  and 
(ivouz,  and  the  confusion  of  them  by  scribes,  in  various  classical  passages,  I 
shall  have  much  to  adduce  in  my  edition. 

1  Dependencies  of  Carthase^  S^c]  Literally,  **  the  dependencies  of  the  Car-i 
thaginians  and  the  Carthagmians  tliemselves."  This  sense  of  tipv'^t  ^  con- 
sidered separate  from  a  country  itself,  is  very  rare,  and  would  not  be 
applicable  to  any  powers  but  such  whose  dominions  lay  widely  scattered. 

«  The  very  acquisUions,  ^c,\  Mitford  well  paryhrases  thus:  "The 
conquered  countries,  each  as  it  was  reduced,  would  furnish  supplies  for 
farther  conquest,  without  burdening  Athens.*' 
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selves  there  would  have  abandantly  supplied  them,  without 
drawing  on  the  revenue  here. 

XCI.  "  Thus,  then,  ye  have  heard  the  real  intent  of 
the  expedition  now  gone,  from  one  who  possesses  the  most 
accurate  knowledge.  And  these  projects  the  remaining  com- 
manders will,  if  they  be  able,  execute.  * 

*^  Furthermore,  learn  next  that  unless  ye  render  assistance, 
the  states  there  will  not  successfully  stand  their  ground.  For 
the  Siceliots  are  indeed  very  deficient  in  military  skill  or 
experience;  yet  if  they  rally  in  united  force,  they  may  even 
yet  save  themselves.  But  the  Syracusans  alone^  being  now  in 
battle  with  their  whole  force,  and,  moreover,  hemmed  in  by  a 
fleet,  will  be  unable  to  withstand  the  forces  of  the  Athenians 
now  there.  And  if  that  city  be  taken,  the  whole  of  Sicily 
goes  with  it  S  and  presently  Italy  also.  And  thus  the  danger 
of  which  I  forewarned  you  from  thence  must  fall  upon  you 
at  no  long  interval  (for  let  no  one  suppose  ®  that  he  is  con- 
sulting for  Sicily  only,  but  also  for  Peloponnesus),  unless  you 
speedily  take  these  measures,  and  send  thither  on  board 
ship  such  forces  as,  working  their  passage  thither,  shall  im- 
mediately act  as  heavy-armed,  and  (what  I  deem  yet  more 
serviceable  than  an  army)  a  Spartan  as  commander  in  chief, 
who  may  direct  and  discipline  those  already  present,  and  use 
compulsion  with  those  who  are  unwilling  to  join  the  cause.  ^ 

»  T^e$e  projects  the^  S^c,"]  The  orator  hints  that  these  projects  are  not 
impracticable,  and  then  proceeds  to  show  how  they  may  be  accomplbhed. 

Mitford  here  well  paraphrases  thus :  *'  And,  however  wild  and  visionary 
these  vast  projects  may  on  first  view  appear,  I,  who  have  long  meditated 
upon  them,  who  know  the  resources  of  Athens,  who  have  seen  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  ill-constituted  and  unconnected  commonwealths  against 
which  its  arms  are  now  directed,  am  confident  that  success  is  not  iip- 
possible." 

«  Goes  wUh  it,]  i.  e.  hangs  by  it,  depends  upon  it,  and  must  fall  with  it. 
Sach  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  or  cxcr-at,  and  not  that  assigned  by  the  trans- 
lators.   The  same  view,  I  perceive,  was  taken  by  Bauer. 

^  So  let  no  one  suppose^  S^c,"]  I  have  here  adopted  a  punctuation  very 
dtfibrent  from  that  of  the  editors  and  translators,  but  whicn  seems  to  be  the 
true  one,  and  that  by  which  alone  the  sense  or  coherence  of  the  whole  pas- 
tage  can  be  adjusted. 

♦  Direct  and  discipline  those,  4^.]  Mitford  veiy  well  paraphrases  thus : 
^  who  mav  establish  discipline  among  the  Sicilians  already  firm  in  the 
cause,  and  whose  authority  may  bring  over,  and  hold  united  under  one 
command,  those  not  disposed  to  obey  the  t^rftcustins.    Thus,  more  than 
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For  thus  those  vfho  are  already  your  friends  will  be  more' 
courageous,  and  such  as  are  in  doubt  will  more  fearlessly  come 
over.  Also  you  must  more  openly  carry  on  the  war  here, 
that  the  Syracusans,  supposing  that  you  have  some  regard  to 
their  safety,  may  hold  out,  and  that  the  Athenians  may  be  less 
disposed  to  send  reinforcements  to  their  army.  You  ought, 
further^  to  fortify  Decelea  hi  Attica ;  a  measure  of  which  the 
Athenians  have  been  ever  especially  apprehensive,  and  which, 
of  all  the  inflictions  of  war,  they  reckon  they  have  alone  not 
experienced.  For  thus  may  we  most  surely  injure  our  enemies, 
if  what  we,  on  certain  information,  learn  that  they  fear,  that 
we  bring  upon  them.  For  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  each  feel  fear  with  the  exactest  knowledge  of  what  is  most 
formidable  to  them. 

**  As  to  the  points  wherein  you  will  yourselves  be  benefited^ 
and  your  foes  be  annoyed,  by  this  fortifying,  I  will,  among 
many,  sum  up  the  principal.  Know,  then,  that  of  those  by 
whom  the  country  is  cultivated  ^,  the  greater  part  will  fall  into 
your  hands,  partly  by  capture,  and  partly  by  voluntary  de- 
sertion. And  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  mines  at  Laurium, 
and  the  profits  which  they  derive  from  the  land  %  and  those 
from  the  courts  ^,  of  such  they  will  be  now  deprived ;  but  they 


by  any  other  measure,  your  decided  friends  will  be  encouraged,  and  those 
dubiously  affected  \\n\\  be  confirmed  in  your  interest." 

^  0/  those  bi/  whom  the  country  it  ctdkvatedy  4^.]  Such  is,  I  conceire,  the 
seiMe  of  the  passage ;  though  I  have  deviated  from  all  former  translators, 
since  the  sense  they  assign  to  KaTteKevafrrai  cannot  be  admitted,  whereas 
the  above  is  undoubtedly  inherent  in  the  words.  The  use  of  the  neuter 
plural  (at  which  the  translators  seem  to  have  stumbled)  has  a  reference  to 
the  common  name  given  to  slaves,  ^fiara.  Besides,  among  the  other  in- 
inries  calculated  on  by  the  erection  of  this  fort,  it  is  impossible  that  AId« 
btades  could  omit,  that  of  its  afR>rding  a  retreat  for  the  runaway  slaves. 
Pylus,  in  Laconia,  had  served  the  very  same  purposes  against  the  Lacedac- 
monians,  by  the  capture  and  the  harbouring  of  slaves. 

^  Prints  which  they  derive  from  the  kmd,]  By  these  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood the  regular  profits  of  the  cultiyator,  but  those  of  the  government; 
for  that  is  alone  the  sufc^t  of  these  and  the  following  words.  There  seems 
to  be  reference  to  that  sort  of  iand-ttur,  which  consisted  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  produce,  or  a  pecaniary  commutation.  Now,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cultivator  ao£lerea,  so  must  the  government  taxes  be  oimi^ 
nished. 

7  fhm  the  eowis.']  Namely,  from  fees  and  fines.  The  Scholiast  tells  ns 
that  many  of  the  punishments  of  the  Athenian  law  consisted  in  pecuniary 
fides.  Of  these,  then,  they  would  be  in  a  great  ni««ure  deprived ;  for  the 
country  courts  would  scarcely  be  held,  and  such  would  be  the  agitation 
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will  especially  be  injured  by  the  revenues  being  less  regularly 
rendered  ®  by  the  allies,  who,  thinking  that  the  war  is  carried 
on  vigorously  on  your  parts,  will  set  lightly  by  them.® 

XCII.  *'  Now  that  each  of  these  measures  should  be  carried 
into  effect  quickly  and  promptly  rests,  Lacedaemonians,  with 
you  S  since  that  they  are  possible  I  am  quite  confident,  and  I 
think  I  shall  not  be  found  mistaken. '/  And  let  me  crave  that  I 
may  not  be  thought  the  worse  of  *  by  any  of  you,  because, 
though  once  esteemed  a  true  patriot,  I  now  strenuously  assail  * 
my  country  in  conjunction  with  its  bitterest  foes ;  nor  that  my 
words  may  be  misconstrued  as  proceeding  from  the  busy  zeal  of 
a  fugitive.*  For  I  am,  indeed,  a  fugitive  from  the  malice  of 
those  that  drove  me  out,  but  not  (if  ye  hearken  to  my  counsels) 
from  your  benefit  ^     Nor  are  those  so  much  enemies  who  (like 


throughout  Atticti,  that  the  course  of  justice  would  be  interrupted,  or  much 
impeded.  See  the  Scbol.  and  the  note  of  Goeller,  who,  however,  has 
failed  to  perceive  that  we  are  not  boiind  to  justify  the  fact,  since  this 
is  plainly  an  oratorical  exoneration, 

8  Less  regularly  rendered,]  The  Scholiast  rightly  explains  ^icupopovfjiBvtiQ 
by  difivfK&c  ^cpofuvr}^.  Nearly  the  same  sense  occurs  inira,  c.  100.  In  other 
authors  but  Thucydides,  however,  ha^pkia  always  signifies  diripio,  plun- 
der ;  except  that  Dio  Cass.  629,  41.  uses  it  in  the  Thucydidean  sense. 

•  Set  lightly  by  them.'\  Or,  the  expression  may  signify, "  neglect  the  pay- 
ment o^  the  tribute." 

I  RestSy  LacedcemomanSt  ^ffith  vou.]  On  this  sense  of  iv  vfity  dvai  see 
Dr.  Blomfield  on  iEschyl.  Pers.  Gloss.  177. 

«  That  I  may  not  be  thought  the  worse  of.]  This  is  imitated  by  Andocid. 
p.  39,  fttiU  Ttfi  xiipovQ  BoKitfuv  ilvai. 

3  Strenuously  assail.]  So  Appian,  t.  1,  59,  1.  r^c  i><€v^epiac  iyKparioQ 
iKSfii^a.    See  note  on  1.  1,  76. 

*  Nor  thai  my  words  may  be  misconstrued,  as  proceeding,  4rc.]  The  con- 
struction of  viroTTTtvea^ai  with  ei'e  and  an  accusative  is  very  rare.  The  only 
examples  I  know  of  are  Dio  Cass,  22,  lOO.  Ic  i«i vovc  ra^rov  tfinafrrevev,  and 
269,  8.  274,  94.  509,  58.  322,  41.  429,  80.  690,  96. 

It  is  always  observed,  that  deserters  and  new  converts  (especially  when 
turncoats)  ever  evince  peculiar  alacrity  in  their  new  cause,  and  the  keenest 
animosity  to  their  former  friends. 

4  /  am,  indeed,  a  fuptive  from,  Spc]  Here  I  have  closely  followed  the 
antithetical  paronomasia  of  the  ori^nal,  though  somewhat  at  the  expense 
of  perspicuity.  The  sense  is  explained  by  the  Schol.  oh  ^€vyut  rd  w^tktiv 
vfAOQi  but  it  should  rather  seem  to  mean,  "I  am  not  removed  from  the 
power  of  doing  you  service."  The  paronomasia  is,  indeed,  somewhat 
fingid,  but  probably  well  represents  the  character  of  oratory  peculiar  to 
Alcibiades,  w  hich  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  is  said  to  have  been  full  of 
daring  and  even  harsh  metaphors,  and  now  and  then  somewhat  frigid 
concetti^ 
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you)  have  at  any  time  annoyed  their  foes^  as  who  have 
compelled  their  friends  to  become  enemies.  And  my  love  of 
my  country  I  hold  not  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  wronged,  but 
in  so  far  as  I  have  lived  in  security  therein.  ^  Nor  do  I 
reckon  that  I  am  now  going  against  what  is  any  longer  a 
country  of  mine,  but  much  rather  to  recover  what  is  not  my  - 
country.  ®  And  he  is  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  not  who 
having  wrongfully  lost  his  country  ^  scruples  to  invade  it, 
but  he  who,  from  his  desire  for  it,  endeavours  by  every 
method  to  recover  it.  Thus  I  entreat  you,  Lacedaemonians^ 
to  confidently  employ  my  services  in  all  perils  or  hardships 
whatever,  knowing,  forsooth,  the  argument  advanced  by  all  ^^^ 
that  ^  if,  while  an  enemy,  I  did  you  much  injury,  so  when  a 
friend  I  can  render  you  eminent  service,'  inasmuch  as  I  well 
know  the  state  of  things  with  the  Athenians,  and  yours  I 
can  conjecture. 

^^  And  now  I  entreat  you,  considering  that  ye  are  consulting 
on  matters  of  the  weightest  importance,  not  to  shrink  from 


6  Nor  are  those  so  much  enemes  who,  <J-c.]  Literally,  "  and  those  arc 
rather  enemies,  not  who,"  &c,  A  harsh  construction,  not  unfirequent  in  our 
author.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  comparative  b  here  for  the 
positive  with  ftaXXov. 

^  My  love  of  my  country  I  hold,  4rcA  Smith  renders  (or  rather  parw 
phrases)  thus :  "  My  patriotism  is  far  from  thriving  under  the  injustice  I 
nave  suffered ;  it  was  merely  an  effect  of  gratitude  for  that  protection  I 
once  enjoyed  from  my  country."  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  be 
a  correct  view  of  the  sense.  In  what  light  the  antients  considered  the  pas- 
sase,  will  appear  from  the  following  imitations  which  I  have  noted :  — > 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  486, 10.  varpiia  dk  rfyovfiat  oh  rrjv  Awapvr}eafi6vriv  fu 
irdXiy,  dXk'  tjg  iW&rptoQ  wv,  wokirric  yiy ova,  y^v  «  oifx  iv  j  i^diKr}ftai  ^tXf}Vy 
dXX  Iv  j  t6  da^dkkg  l^w^  Appian,  t.  1,  35,  74.  {tlwe)  oitK  ilvai  irarpl^a  rriv 
ijc€aXov(Tai/,  itWA.  rfjv  vTTodexofifVtiv. 

•  Nor  do  I  reckon  that,  <$t7.]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus  :  **  I  hold 
that  no  longer  my  country,  which  is  governed  by  a  set  of  men  who  have  so 
injuriously  driven  me  from  it.  Nor  ought  I  to  be  considered  as  persuading 
war  against  my  country ;  but  rather  as  endeavouring  to  restore  myself  to 
the  country  which  was  once  mine."  Indeed,  one  who  has  been  punished 
and  cast  off  from  a  country  may  well  esteem  it  as  no  longer  his. 

9  Lost  his  country^]  Hence  may  be  defended  the  common  reading 
in  Justin,  6,  1,  6.  Ut  eligat  Conona,  qui  amissa  belle  patria,  Cypri  ex- 
ulabat. 

'0  Knowing  tltat  argument  advanced  by  all.]  Namely,  bv  all  ftigitives. 
For  wpo^aWSfuvov  cannot  mean,  as  Portus  renders,  **  quod  jactatur,"  or 
the  hackneyed  maxhn^  as  the  versions  of  Hobbes  and  Smith  represent.  There 
is  somethmg  very  similar  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  487,  29.  ical  ti  t<rre  ttrt  8c 
voXtftdv  iffjuv  fjity6iXa  /3Xtt7rwv  dwarbg  fiv,  Kal  <rijv  vfiiv  dyiovtZofuvog,  fii y 
dXa  9vvfieofuu  if^tXtip^ 
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the  expediticm  to  Sicily  and  Attica,  in  order  that  by  proceed- 
ing thither,  you  may,  with  a  moderate  force,  secure  the  great 
int^ests  there  at  stake,  and  pull  down  both  the  present  and 
the  future  power  of  the  Athenians,  and,  after  that,  yourselves 
live  in  security,  holding  the  whole  of  Greece  in  a  voluntary 
and  not  forced,  but  well-affected  obedience." 

XCIIL  Thus  spoke  Alcibiades.  And  now  the  LacedsenKH 
nimns,  who  had  of  themselves  before  intended  to  take  the  field 
against  Athens,  but  were  as  yet  procrastinating  and  hesitat- 
ing ',  were,  at  these  details  of  information,  so  much  the 
more  animated,  conceiving  that  they  had  them  from  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  therewith.  Insomuch  that  they  now 
applied  their  whde  attention  to  the  fortifying  of  Deceiea,  and, 
for  the  present  S  sending  some  forces  to  the  allies  in  Sicily. 
And  appointing  Gylippus^  son  of  Cleandridos  as  com- 
mander in  chief  over  the  Syracusans,  they  directed  him  to 
consult  with  them  and  the  Corinthians^,  and  adopt  such 
measures  as^  under  existing  circumstances,  should  most  con- 
duce to  the  ready  and  speedy  transportation  of  an  auxiliary 
force  to  Sicily.  He  directed  the  Corinthians  to  despatch  him 
two  triremes  to  Asine,  and  desired  that  the  rest  which  they 
intended  to  send  should  be  fitted  oot,  so  as  to  be  ready  when 
opportunity  should  serve. 


»  HetUating,]  Poppo,  however,  ihinks  irtfuofmuevot  may  be  put  for 
weptaKonovvTfQ,  as  at  L  4»  75.,  but  with  the  sense  of  irtpurKovelv  at  1.  6,  49. 
SufifXXtiiniv  nipurKOfrovtrris  oxSrepoi  Kparnaovcu  And  so  Appian^  t.  1.  295, 
S8.  t6  fuXXov  loic^ai  irtpiop, 

<  For  the  praeftL]  Swce  that  preMing  emei^geney  required  thejirtt 
attention. 

^  Gul^ppus.]  Apereon  who  had  been  banished,  when  t»tor  to  the  young 
Idn^  Pleistoanax,  for  misconduct  in  a  former  war  with  Athent,  and  on  sut • 
picion  of  takiag  bribes  from  Pericles. 

A  man,  however,  more  qualified  for  tlie  business  committed  to  hin  coald 
hardly  have  been  selected.    (Mitfbrd.) 

*  ConsuU  wUh  them  md  the  CormtMam,]  Not, «  with  the  leading  men  of 
Syracuse  and  Corinth,"  as  Mitford  narrates;  for  how  could  he  consult  with 
the  leading  men  of  Syracuse  at  Lacedsenion  ?  By  the  Syracusaas  and  Co- 
rinthians must  be  meant  the  amhmsadort  of  both  powers  then  present. 
The  wteasures  to  be  concerted  doubtless  were,  that  the  Corinthians  should 
supply,  besides  vessels  of  burden,  some  triremes  as  a  convoy,  and  that  the 
Syracusans  should  send  out  a  naval  force  to  assist  in  coovo}ing  the  trans- 
ports. 
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There  arrived  also  from  Sicily  the  Athenian  trireme  \vhich 
the  commanders  had  sent  in  order  to  procure  money  and 
horsemen.  And  the  Athenians,  after  hearing  their  requests, 
decreed  to  sendj)ff  to  the  armjr  5Jig  ?flpplifis  ^  p"^  t^fi  h'^rgf:: 
jn^nJ^--  And  thus  ended  the  winter  and  the  seventeenth  year 
of  the  war  which  Thucydides  hath  narrated. 


YEAR  XVIII.    B.  C.  414. 

XCIV.  Immediately  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring 
of  the  subsequent  summer,  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  weighing 
from  Catana,  coasted  along  to  Megara  in  Sicily,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  the  Syracusans  having  (as  I  have  before  related y 
expelkd,  in  the  time  of  Gelo  the  tyrant,  themselves  held  the 
territory.  Having  disembarked  there,  they  ravaged  the 
country,  and  proceeding  against  a  certain  fort  ^  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, and  not  taking  it,  they  again  proceeded  along  the  coast 
with  their  land  and  sea  force  to  the  river  Terias  ^y  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  plain  ^,  they  wasted  it,  and  burnt  the  com  on  the 
ground;  and  happening  upon  a  small  party  of  Syracusans^ 
and  killing  some,  and  raising  a  trophy,  they  retreated  to  their 
ships:  then  hoving  sailed  to  Catana,  and  furnished  themselves 
with  provisions,  they  marched  to  Centoripa*^^  a  town  of  the 
Siculi;  and  having  brought  it  to  surrender  on  terms,  they 
departed,  after  having  burnt  also  the  com  of  the  Inessaeans  ^^ 


^  tSuppUes,]  By  rpwjti^v  may  be  meant,  as  often  in  Thucydides,  the  pay, 
of  the  troops ;  a  sense,  indeed,  which  here  seems  to  be  required  by  the 
article. 

*  Horsemen.]    Horses,  it  seems,  they  could  procure  in  Sicily. 

7  A  certain  fort]  This  seems  to  have  been  the  fort  lately  erected  1^  the 
Syracusans  on  the  site  of  the  old  Megara. 

•  Terias,]     On  which  see  siwra,  c.  50. 

9  The  plain.]    Namely,  of  Leontini. 

10  CenioripaJ]  The  situation  of  this  place  may  be  tolerably  well  ascer- 
tained fVom  two  passages  of  Strabo  and  Sil.  Italicus,  cited  by  Cluverius.  It 
was  on  a  high  hill,  at  the  roots  of  Mount  iEtna,  and  not  far  from  the 
river  Svmsetbus.    See  more  in  Cluverius  and  Wasse  on  ThucyxL  7,  3e, 

With  respect  to  the  ratio  appellationis  (on  which  all  the  geographers  are 
silent),  it  may  perhaps  denote i>otvr**  town;  for  Kivrdpivoi:  seems  to  have 
been  an  adjective  for  jc^vrw/o,  which,  as  we  find  from  Hesych.,  signified  a 
drover. 

»i  Iness€eans.]    See  note  on  1. 5,  lOJ.    The  anUentUtUe  city  of  Inessa, 
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and  Hyblaeans  ^^;  and  on  reaching  Catana,  they  find  the  horse- 
men arrived  ^^  from  Athens,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with  accou- 
trements, but  without  horses,  which  were  to  be  provided  for 
them  in  the  country ;]  also^  thirty  horse-archers,  and  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver. 

XCV.  This  same  spring  also  the  Lacedaemonians,  taking 
the  field  against  Argos,  advanced  as  far  as  Cleone ;  but  on  the 
occurrence  of  an  earthquake  they  retired :  and  after  this,  the 
Argives,  making  an  irruption  into  the  bordering  territory  of 
Thyrea,  took  considerable  spoil  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which 
was  sold  for  not  less  than  twenty-five  talents.* 

This  same  summer,  and  not  long  after,  the  popular  party  ^ 
at  Thespiae  made  an  attack  on  those  that  held  the  offices  of 
state,  yet  could  not  seize  the  reins  of  government ;  but  on  the 
Thebans  ^  proceeding  to  support  the  government,  some  were 
seized,  while  others  fled  to  Athens. 

XCVI.  And  now  this  same  summer,  the  Syracusans 
hearing  that  the  Athenians,  having  received  the  horsemen, 
were  about  to  advance  upon  them,  and  considering  that 
unless  the  enemy  should  acquire  possession  of  Epipolae  (a 
steep  and  rocky   tract,  lying  immediately  above  the  city), 


which  seems  to  have  been  first  called  iEtna,  was  (as  we  find  from  Strabo) 
not  far  from  Centoripa,  and  (as  he  says)  eighty  stadia  from  Catana.  Wasse 
supposes  it  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Coenobium  S.  Johannis 
de  Arenis;  Dorville  (Sic.  p.  224.)  that  of  St.  Nicola  dell'  arena,  probably 
another  cbapelry  of  the  same  parish,  and  corresponding  almost  exactly  to 
the  distance  given  by  Strabo. 

»«  HybUeans,]    lliose  of  Hybla  Galeatis,  or  Major. 

>9  Find  the  horsemen  arrived.]  The  Athenians  had  been  all  this  while 
WMting  for  them,  during  which  much  time  was  lost  in  petty  operations. 

1  Soid  for  not  leu  than  twenty'five  talents.]  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
spoil  was  not  permitted  to  be  appropriated  by  individuals,  but  was  thrown 
into  one  common  stock,  and  sold,  whether  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors, 
or  of  the  state. 

«  Popular  party.]  That  there  was  such  a  party  at  Thespian,  namely, 
those  who  were  then  suspected  of  Atticizine,  we  may  conjecture  from  1.  4, 
133.  The  Thebans,  however,  demolished  their  walls,  and  probably  placed 
the  oligarchical  party  in  possession  of  all  the  power.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
present  attack  proceeded  from  the  long-suppressed  indignation  of  the 
democratical  party  at  this  treatment,  who  therefore  attempted  a  revolution. 

3  Thebans.]  I  here  follow  the  reading  of  two  good  Ml^.,  which  is 
adopted  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  The  common  reading  *h^nvaiiav  yields  a 
tense  the  contrary  to  what  b  required. 
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they  (i.  e.  the  Syracusans)  could  not  easily^  even  if  defeated  in 
battle,  be  circumvallated  S  formed  the  deagn  of  guarding 
the  ascent  thither,  that  the  enemy  might  not  unawares  mount 
and  seize  the  post:  for  in  no  other  way  could  they  effect  their 
purpose,  as  the  rest  ^  of  the  situation,  the  whole  of  Epipolae^  _ 
is  elevated  ^  (insomuch  as  to  afford  a  complete  view  of  all* — 
within  the  place) ;  but  it  inclines  gradually  down  to  the  city. 
It  was  called  by  the  Syracusans  Epipolce  because^  of  its 
being  above  the  rest  of  the  country.  And  the  Syracusans 
going  forth  at  the  early  mom,  in  (uU  posse  to  the  jmeadow  ^^ 


1  ney  could  not,  ^c.be  circmnvaliated,]  Mitford  understands  this  diffi- 
culty ta  hare  consisted  in  the  form  of  a  hill,  over  the  skirt  of  which  a 
suburb  extended;  and  the  hill,  sloping  towards  the  town,  being  precipitous 
toward  the  country.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
subject.  The  impracticabHity  of  circnmvallating  did  not  arise  from  the 
form,  or  situation  of  the  hill,  for  it  was  not  so  near  as  that  the  line  of  at- 
cumvallatn>tt  should  have  needed  to  cross  any  part  of  it;  and  as  to  the 
suburb  of  EpipolK,  there  was  ai  that  time  none,  it  having  arisen  in  after- 
ages.  The  impracticability  adverted  to  seems  to  have  been  this :  that  as 
the  Epipolse  consisted  of  a  continuity  of  lofty  heights,  which  would  have 
extended  all  along  the  upper  part  of  the  line  of  circumvallation»  therefore 
if  that  ground  were  occupied  by  any  tolerable  force,  the  wall  of  drcumval- 
lation  would  always  be  in  dancer  of  attack,  and  the  guards  have  do  defence 
from  their  assailants  on  the  heights;  therefore,  ctrcumvallation  alone  was 
impracticable,  and  a  wall  of  contravaiiation  also  would  be  requisite :  but  the 
Atnentan  force  was  not  sufficient  to  man  both. 

^  As  the  rest,  ^c]  I  have  here  somewhat  altered  the  arrangement  of  the 
clauses,  as  seemed  required  by  perspicuity. 

9  Is  eievatetL}  As  the  commentators  have  not  adduced  examples  of  t^s 
sense  of  iKapraa^ca  (like  suspendi  m  Latin),  the  following  may  be  accept- 
able: Phitarch  Anton.  46.  rd  fdyaXa  iriiui  rwv  Xo^&v  roitTinv  i^ffprriTat. 
Strabo  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  miprrjrat  i)  x^P^  """pbe  v6tov, 

*  It  taas  caued  Eptpoke  because,  4^.]  So  Etym.  Mag.  363,  SB.  'Ett/itoXic. 
r6voQ  Iv  l£vpaKoiJeatg,  ical  d/vdfiaeTai  dirb  rov  iTrtwcXfic  rufv  aXKiav  elvcu.  See 
also  Schwebelon  Onosand.  18. 

Mitford  observes  that  Epipolse  is  sjmonymons  with  the  English  name 
Overton.  Perhaps  we  may  more  appositely  compare  the  name  of  a  part 
of  Lincolnshire  called  Above-hill,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Thucydides 
uses  the  article  with  Epipolse  even  in  the^^Z  mention  of  the  place,  because 
such  was  usually  done  in  the  case  of  names  of  places  which  had  yet  scarcely 
become  regular  appellatives.  Now  since,  as  descriptive  nouns,  they  required 
the  article  used  Kar  €Cox>)v>  so,  as  bein^yet  in  the  midway  between  common 
nouns  and  nouns  appellative  they  retained  it. 

*  The  meadow.]  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  article  should  here  be 
used,  as  no  meadow  has  before  beeu  mentioned ;  but,  in  fact,  the  article  k 
here  employed  to  denote  a  certain  meadow  well  known,  and  a  usual  place 
of  military  exercise.  This  use  of  a  noun  often  ended  in  the  noun  becoaung 
a  regular  appellative,  at  first  employed  with  the  article,  and  afterwards 
without  it.  Sometimes,  for  perspicuity's  sake,  some  csae  of  the  participle 
KoKovfitvoc  is  employed,  as  just  auer  rbv  KctKovfuvov  Aiovra, 

VOL.  III.  L  It 
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near  the  river  Anapus,  Hermocrates  and  his  colleagues  (for 
they  were  yet  in  possescdon  of  the  command)  made  a  review  of 
the  heavy-armed,  and  first  set  apart  six  hundred^  chos^i 
men  of  the  heavy  infantry  (putting  them  under  the  command 
of  Diomilns,  a  fugitive  from  Andros  ^ ),  in  order  that  they 
might  serve  as  a  garrison  for  Epipdiae,  and  be  quickly  at 
hand  for  any  service  where  their  presence  might  be  necessary. 

XCVII.  And  now  the  Athenians,  on  the  day  subsequent 
to  this  night  ^  were  reviewed,  and,  undiscovered  by  the 
Syracusans,  effected  a  landing  (after  leaving  Catana)  at  what 
is  called  Leon  \  which  is  distant  from  Epipolse  six  or  seven 


It  may  be  observed,  that  there  were  places  in  our  antient  Roman  stations 
which  had  a  similar  name,  and  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Thus  a 
field  called  Me  Wang  at  Homcastle,  in  Lincolnshire. 

0  Six  hundred.]  All  the  MSS.  have  9even  hundred;  but  the  present 
reading  (adopted  by  Bekker  from  Valla)  is  required  by  almost  all  tne  best 
MSS.  m  the  next  chapter,  and  all  at  1.  7,  A3. 

The  Syracnsan  generals  might  well  appoint  their  troops  to  guard  this 
post,  feanng  that  it  should  be  as  suddenly  and  secretlj^  seized  by  the  Athenians 
landing  at  the  port  of  Trogilus,  as  their  former  station  was  occupied.  How 
well  founded  tneir  apprehensions  were,  the  event  speedily  proved. 

7  DiomiluSf  a  JitgiHvefrom  Andros.]  The  appomtment  of  an  Athenian 
exile  to  this  important  command,  strongly  indicates  (Mitford  observes)  how 
conscious  the  Sjrracusan  generals  were  of  the  inferior  skill  and  experience 
of  their  own  ofacers, 

1  The  day  tuAsequent  to  this  night]  Such  is  the  import  of  the  words  of 
die  original.  Smith  renders  the  whole  passage  thus :  '*  The  Athenians,  who 
had  mustered  their  forces  on  the  preceding  day,  had  stood  away  from 
Catana,  and  were  come  in  the  night  undiscovered  to  the  spot  called  Leon." 
So  also  Mitford.  And  certainly  that  is  a  very  intelligible  sense;  yet  it 
cannot  be  elicited  from  the  words  as  they  now  stand ;  nor  do  the  mSS, 
supply  any  materials  for  emendation :  and,  probably,  the  common  reading 
is  correct.  By  this  night  must  be  meant  the  night  of  the  da^  when  the 
Syracusans  met  for  review:  consequently,  the  Athenians  reviewed  their 
troops  on  the  nejrt  da^,  and,  embarkine  in  the  evening,  made  the  coast  at 
Thapsus  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the  review  in  question.  Yet,  as 
we  afterwards  find  the  Syracusans  were  in  the  meadow  at  the  time  the 
Athenians  landed,  we  must  suppose  that  the  review  (which  was,  indeed,  a 
sort  of  exercise  and  training)  was  extended  to  a  second  day.  If  such  be  not 
the  sense,  tbepassaffe  must  be  corrupt. 

*  Leon.]  There  nas  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  situation 
of  this  place,  which  Letronne  puts  between  Thapsus  and  Catana.  He  is, 
however,  solidly  refuted  by  Goeller,  who  rightly  maintains  that  Leon  was 
between  Thapsus  and  the  Portus  Trc^iliorum ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  was 
some  distance  inhind.  But  this  last  opinion,  though  maintained  by  Bochar^ 
and  others,  seems  very  ill  founded;  and  to  take  icard  in  such  a  sense  were 
very  harsh.    I  eannot  but  think  that  Leon  was  an  inlet  running  up  the 
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i^tadia,  and  diflembarkiiigy  they  anchored  with  the  fleet  at 
Thapsns.  ^  Now  titis  is  a  peninsula,  with  a  narrow  istbrnus, 
jutting  outinto  the  seat  and  is  at  no  great  distance  from  Sjrra* 
aise,  by  either  sea  or  land.  The  naval  forces  of  the  Athe- 
nians,  baTiDg  formed  a  palisade  across  the  bthmie  at  Thapsus, 
lay  still ;  but  the  land  forces  marched  full  speed  to  Eptpoke, 
and  anticipated  theSyracasans  by  ascending  at  Euryalus,  before 
diey  heard  of  it  at  the  meadow,  and  leaving  the  reTiew,  re* 
paired  thither  ^ ;  proceeding  to  succour,  with  all  possible  haste, 
both  the  rest  and  also  the  six  hundred  under  Diomilus*  ^  But 
the  distance  they  had  to  traverse  from  the  meadow  was  not  less 
than  twenty-five  stadia.  Meeting,  therefore,  with  the  enemy  in 


bod  near  to  the  PorUn  Trogilionim ;  from  which,  to  tomepms  of  Epipolae* 
it  would  not  be  more  than  the  distance  mentioned  by  Thucvdides.  It  is 
true  that  LAvy  1. 24.  39.  speaks  of  it  as  five  miles  from  Hexapylum;  but  CIu- 
verius  has  proved  that  the  reading  is  corrupt,  and  for  v.  miUia  passuum  he 
would  read  ntiile  et  qukmeniit  pastibus.  That,  however,  is  too  bold;  and  I 
would  propose  for  v.  miilia  passuum,  ii.  milUa  pastuum.  Thus  there  will  be 
no  discrepancy  between  Thucydides  and  Livy;  for,  no  doubt,  some  parts  of 
SpipolflB  were  nearer  by  severM  stadia  to  Leon  than  others. 

Leon,  then,  was  very  pear  the  place  afterwards  called  Galeagra,  or 
SealaGreeca. 

3  Th^p^ut.]  This  place  wns  taken  in  preference  to  the  Portus  Trogi* 
liorum,  because,  from  its  peninsular  situation,  there  would  be  far  better 
defence  for  the  sailors  when  on  shore. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  peninsula,  in  Goeller*s  plan,  is  made  any  thing 
but  with  a  narrow  isthmus.  And  though  such  is  its  form  at  present,  yet 
that  will  not  justify  his  representation,  since,  from  the  perpetual  earth- 
quakes, and  irruptions  of  the  sea  here,  great  changes  must  have  taken  place. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Thapsus  is  uncertain ;  for  though  it  may  seem  to 
be  deriveafrom  dawno^  jet  that  is,  perhaps,  more  specious  than  true.  Pro- 
bably it  is  of  Punic  origm. 

^  Hearing  of  it,  Src]  Such  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  this  perplexing 
passage,  the  difficulty  of  which  nas  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  excessive 
brevity,  and  the  blending  of  two  phrases.  I  have  followed  the  reading  of 
Bekker  and  Goeller,  U  to^  XtifitHvoc  xal  rijg  iiiTdattaQj  as  founded  on  most 
of  the  MSB. ;  yet  I  cannot  admit  that  the  common  reading  is  bad  Greek. 
It  may,  indeed,  justly  be  questioned  (with  Duker]  whether  17  i|ira<nc  rod 
Xtifiutvo^  be  equivalent  to  recensio,  qua  fit  in  prato.  But  ,why  Goeller 
should  regard  Oorville's  mode  of  takmg  the  words  (namely,  ''  the  field  of 
review  '*)  **  yet  worse,"  1  cannot  imagine.  We  use  the  very  same  kind  of 
expression  when  we  say,  "*  the  field  of  exercise."  Bauer  remarks  that  it 
savours  of  Hebraism.  But  it  is  probably  one  of  those  modes  of  speech 
which  are  common  to  all  languages,  antient  and  modem. 

*  The  Mix  hundred  under  JHomilus.]  It  is  plain  that  these  troops  were  th«i 
at  the  meadow  with  the  rest,  and  not  on  guard  at  Epipolae ;  which,  if  this 
was  the  second  day  gf  review,  was  a  fault  of  the  generals. 
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a  somewhat  disordered. manner,  and  being  defeated  in  battle^ 
at  Epipola^  they  made  a  retreat  to  the  city,  with  the  loss  of 
Diomilus  and  three  hundred  others.  After  this,  the  Athenians, 
raising  a  trophy,  and  giving  up  the  dead,  under  truce,  to  the 
Syracusans,  descended  on  the  following  day  to  the  city  itself, 
and  on  the  enemy  not  coming  foith  to  meet  them,  they  retired 
and  erected  a  fort  at  Labdalum,  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky 
eminence  of  Epipolae^,  and  looking  towards  Megara,  in 
order  that  it  might  serve  as  a  depository  for  their  utensils 
and  efiects  %  when  they  advanced  eidier  for  battle  or  for 
circumvallation* 

XCVIII.  And  not  long  after,  there  came  to  them  from 
Egesta  three  hundred  horse,  and  of  Siculi,  Naxians,  and 
some  others,  about  one  hundred.  There  were  also  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Athenians,  for  whom  they  had  procured 
horses,  some  from  the  Egestseans,  and  others  by  purchase. 
And  the  total  number  of  cavalry  collected  together  was  six 
hundred  and  fifty.  ^ 

Having  stationed  a  garrison  at  Labdalum,  the  Athenians 
then  marched  to  Syca  [or  Tyca  ^],  whither  taking  post,  they 
raised,  with  all  speedy  tEe  wall  of  circumvallation  ^ ;  and  by 


c  Defeated  m  baitie.]  This  defeat  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  not  only 
by  their  disorder,  but  by  the  Athenians  having  the  vantage  ground.  Mit- 
ford  relates  that  there  was  a  Jierce  battle :  but  to  this  the  words  of 
Thucydides  do  not  give  the  least  countenance. 

7  Labdalum,  on  the  summit,  4rc<.]  This  sense  has,  indeed,  been  objected 
tOy  on  the  ground  that  Euryalta  was  the  top.  But,  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
preceding  note,  Labdalum  was  probably  the  top,  as  would  seem  from  its 
name,  which  signifies  peaked, 

•  Effects,]  Hobbes  and  South  render,  money:  Mitford,  ^military 
chest  But  such  would  be  yet  safer  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  xpnv^fo^  may 
ver}'  well  signify  eflents  and  moveables  of  every  kind. 

•  The  total  number,  4-c.]  Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  reckons  eight 
hundred.  And,  indeed,  we  might  have  expected  that  the  Siculi,  Naxians, 
and  others  should  have  furnish^  more  than  one  hundred. 

3  Syca,  or  Tyca.]  The  latter  is  thought  by  Duker  and  others  to  be  the 
true  reading ;  while  Goeller  considers  the  Syca  as  a  Doric  form.  See,  how- 
ever, Schweighauser  on  Polyb.  8,  5,  S.  and  the  commentators  on  Liv^ 
1.^4,  SI. 

3  yvall  of  circumvallaHon.]  So  the  Scholiast,  Letronne,  and  Goeller 
rightly  take  t6v  kvkXov  ;  though  others  understand  it  of  the  fort  of  Lab- 
dalum. That,  however,  is  satisfactorily  refuted  bv  Goeller,  who  truly  re- 
marks that  KifKkoQ  u  in  like  mannelr  used  of  the  blockading  wall  at  1.  7,  3.; 
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the  rapid  progress  of  the  work,  they  struck  a  terror  into  the 
Syracusans,  who,  going  forth,  determined  to  give  batde,  and 
not  suffer  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  When,  how- 
ever, they  were  already  ranged  for  battle  in  opposite  lines, 
the  Syracusan  commanders,  seeing  their  men  in  disarray, 
and  not  easily  to  be  put  into  order  %  led  them  back  to  the 
.city,  except  a  party  of  the  cavalry,  who,  in  spite  of  the  Athe- 
nians, hindered  the  men  from  bringing  up  stones,  or  wander- 
mg  to  any  distance^;  until,  at  length,  one  battalion  ^  of  the 
Athenian  heavy-armed,  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  of 
their  horse,  charged  and  put  to  rout  the  Syracusan  cavalry, 
and  having  slain  some,  set  up  a  trophy. 

XCIX.  On  the  day  following,  the  Athenians,  part  of 
them,  were  employed  in  building  the  wall  at  the  north  part 
of  the  line  of  circumvallation  ^ ;  while  others  brought  together 
stone  and  timber  ^,  and  laid  them  down,  in  regular  order  ^, 
towards  the  place  called  Trogilus  '^,  where  was  the  shortest 
cut  for  their  circumvallatory  wall  from  the  great  port  to  the 


and  it  may  be  added,   that  the  term  k^kXoq  is  here  employed,  as  being 
adapted  to  the  sense  included  in  circumvaUaHon, 

♦  tn  ditarraj/,  and  not,  ^c]  The  very  fault  of  all  raw  troops,  especially 
when  oirer-eager  and  not  in  much  subordination. 

*  Wandering  to  any  ditiance.]    Namely,  to  procure  wood,  water,  &c. 

«  One  battaUon.']  Or  rather,  tribe :  for  Acacius  and  Duker  have  proved, 
by  a  reference  to  Herod.  6,  1 1 1.  Plutarch.  Aristid.,  Thucvd.  3, 90.  and  100., 
and  the  present  passage,  that  the  Athenians  always  fouent  with  each  tribe 
separate;  as  was  the  case  (Goeller  remarks^  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
most  other  iiations  of  antiquity,  and  of  which  vestiges  (he  thinkb)  may  be 
found  in  the  Words  of  Nestor,  Horn.  II.  2,  362.  See  also  Schneider  on 
Xenoph.  Hist.  4,  2,  19. 

7  The  wall  at  the,  4*<?]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  rh  irp6c  Bopiav 
Tov  kvkXov  rtlxoQf  which  words  are  absurcly  rendered  by  Hobbes,  and  in- 
accurately by  Smith,  according  to  whose  version  the  Athenians  were* 
building  a  second  wall,  besides  that  of  circumvallation.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Athenians  commenced  their  wall  on  the  north  part,  and  drew  it  towards 
Trogilus. 

8  Timber,]  Hence  it  clearly  appears  that  timber  was  used,  together  with 
stone^  iti  walls  of  circumvallation;  chiefly,  we  may  suppose,  for  the 
towers.  And,  therefore,  carpenters  would  be  taken  as  well  as  other 
artisans. 

»  In  regular  order,]  i.  e.  as  they  were  brought,  depositing  them  in  heaps 
to  be  reac^  for  the  work. 

>o  7Vogt/ra.]  This  is  supposed  by  the  commentators  to  have  been  a  vil- 
lage. But  that  is  not  clear.  By  the  name's  being  accompanied  by  rbv  ko^ 
Xo^/i4i^v,  it  seems  to  have  been  k  place  of  Very  little  account. 
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Other  sea*  But  the  Syracnsans,  at  the  suggestion,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  Hermocrates,  resolved  no  longer  to  pat  mat- 
ters to  hazard  by  any  general  battles  with  the  Athenians.  It 
was  likewise  thought  most  advisable  to  build  an  under  (or 
intercepting)  wall ",  in  the  direction  where  the  Athenians 
were  about  to  carry  their  wall,  seeing,  that  if  they  were  befi>re- 
hand  with  the  thing,  they  should  cut  off  all  further  progress. 
And,  moreover,  in  case  the  Athenians  should  attack  them  in 
the  work,  they  determined  to  send  part  of  their  army  to  keep 
them  off;  and  it  was  thought  that  ihey  would  thus  preoccupy 
with  palisades  the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
Athenians  would  have  to  cease  from  their  work,  if  they  turned 
their  attention  thither  with  all  their  forces.'^  They,  therefore, 
went  forth,  and  set  to  work:  (commencing  from  their  city 
wall),  and  carried  forward  a  transverse  wall  below  the  wall  of 
the  Athenians  *°,  cutting  down  the  olives  of  the  Temenps  ^*, 
and  therewith  erecting  wooden  towers.  As  to  the  Athenian 
fleet,  it  had  not  yet  sailed  round  to  the  great  port;  but  the 
Syraeusans  still  had  the  command  of  the  parts  by  the  sea  ^\ 

■  >  An  under  (^or  interc€fting)waU,'\  i.e.  a  wall  which  should  protrude  frooi 
the  north  part  of  their  city  wall,  and  which,  crossing  the  place  where  their 
wall  of  circumvallation  was  meant  to  be  carried,  should  effectually  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  the  thing.  See  the  SchoL  (who  has  here  an  excel- 
lent explanation)  and  the  plan  of  Syracuse. 

IS  It  was  thought  that  they  would,  ^c]  This  is  the  best  version  that  the 
passage  seems  to  admit ;  for  it  is  so  obscurely  and  briefly  worded  that  no 
mere  version  can  clearly  give  the  sense,  whicn  may  best  be  represented  in 
paraphrase  thus :  'Mt  was  thought  that  in  this  attempt  they  should  at  least 
succeed  in  raising  a  double  palisade  across  the  proposed  line  of  the  circum- 
vallation. This  they  thought  might  be  accomplished  even  asainst  a  part 
of  the  Athenian  forces ;  and  if  they  should  choose  to  draw  forth  their  wnole 
force,  the  wall  would,  in  the  meantime,  be  suspended.  If  they  raised  the 
double  palisade,  thev  might  easily,  by  degrees,  convert  that  into  a  wall;  and 
so  long  as  they  could  keep  up  the  palisade,  so  long  they  had  a  safe  approach 
to  the  raising  of  a  wall.** 

13  Below  the  wall  of  the  Athenians.]  Goeller  here  explains:  "  Quia  enim 
inde  ab  inferiore  et  Epipolas  subteijacente  regione  urbis  murus  transversus 
a  Syracusanis  ducebatur,  alterum  correlativum  posuit." 

»^  Cutting  down  the  olives  of  the  Temenos,]  i.  e.  the  olives  in  the  grove  of 
the  sacred  close  belonsing  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Temenites.  Goeller 
remarks  that  they  worshipped  Apollo  as  the  4px«y^''7C»  ^^  arch-leader  of 
thdr  colony,  he  having  directed  the  colonization  by  his  oracle. 

It  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  antiencs  to  surround 
their  temples  with  a  sacred  close,  encircled  by  a  high  wall,  most  of  which 
enclosure  was  occupied  by  groves. 

i»  Parts  by  the  sea.]  Such  as  the  hill  of  Plemmyrium,  and  the  island  of 
Plemmyrium,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  port. 
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while  the  Athenians  had  to  fetch  aU  their  necessary  stores  by 
land  from  Thapsus. 

C.  When  they  conceived  that  their  under  wall  wasi  sirf^ 
ficiently  accomplished  by  palisade  and  stone  work,  and  that  the 
Athenians  came  not  to  hinder  them  in  the  erection  ^,  the  Sy- 
racusans,  since  they  feared  they  (i.  e.  the  Athenians)  should 
engage  with  them  more  to  advantage  when  apatt^,  and, 
moreover,  as  they  were  hastening  forward  with  their  circunv- 
vallation  ^,  leaving  one  battalion  (or  tribe)  as  a  guard  of  the 
building,  retired  to  the  city.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians 
destroyed  the  pipes,  which,  by  subterraneous  ducts,  brought 
water  for  drinking  to  the  city.**  And  watching  the  time 
when  the  rest  of  the  Syracusans  were  in  their  tents  at  nooi^ 
day,  and  when  some  had  gone  into  the  city,  and  those  in  the 
palisaded  work  were  keeping  guard  but  negligently,  they 
ordered  three  hundred  of  their  chosen  troops,  and  some 
picked  light  infantry  with  complete  arms  \  to  run  suddenly  at 
full  speed  up  to  the  counter-wall ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the 
army,  under  one  commander,  marched  towards  the  city  (lo 
repel  attack  from  thence)  the  above-mentioned  division,  under 
the  other  commander,  went  towards  the  palisades,  near  the 
postern  gate*  ^  And  the  three  hundred,  making  their  assault^ 
carried  the  palisade,  the  garrison  abandoning  it,  and  taking 
refuge  in  the  fore-walF  around  Temenites.   And  the  pursuers 


I  Came  not  io  kmder,  4^.]  The  Athenian  generals  saw  the  policy  of 
HerBQOcrates,  and  perceived  that  it  was  most  for  their  own  interest  to  com* 
ptete  the  wall  down  to  Trogilus. 

3  Apart.]  i.  e.  when  with  only  a  part  of  their  forces,  as  at  present,  and 
of  those  some  engaged  in  builcyng.  They  feared  lest  the  Athenians  should 
muster  their  whole  force,  and  attack  them. 

9  Hastening  forward  with  their  circumvalhtion,']  And,  therefore,  anight 
speedily  fim«h  it,  and  then  attack  them  in  full  force. 

*  The  pipes  which,  ^c]  Of  this  noble  aoueduct  the  ruins  even  yet 
remain,  and  descriptions  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Dorville,  Swinburne,  Hoare, 
and  others. 

*  Picked  ^ht  infantry  with  complete  arms.]  Such  is  the  real  sense,  which 
has  been  mistaken  both  by  Hobbes  and  Smith. 

fi  Near  the  postern  gate.]  Namely*  from  the  Temenites  to  Epipolae. 
From  thispostem  we  must  distinguish  the  gates  of  Temenites,  which  also 
led  from  Temenos,  but  in  the  du-ection  ol  Olympieum  and  the  Anapus. 
(Goeller»)    See  the  plan  of  Syracuse. 

7  Fore-waU.]  Namely,  that  which  the  Syracusans  had  drawn  around 
Temenites,  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  ciroumvallatton. 
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burst  in  with  them,  but  when  within  they  were  forced  head- 
long back  again,  and  some  few  of  the  Argives  and  Athenians 
were  there  slain.  Then  the  whole  army  having  entered, 
destroyed  the  under,  or  counter-walling,  and  pulling  up  the 
pales,  distributed  them  among  their  own  men,  and  then  set 
up  a  trophy. 

CI.  On  the  day  following,  the  Athenians  carried  forward 
their  wall  of  circumvallation  to  the  rocky  ground  bejrond  the 
marsh,  which  at  that  part  of  Epipolse  looks  toward  the  great 
harbour,  and  where  their  circumvallation  would  be  the 
shortest,  descending  through  the  level-  ground,  and  the  pool 
or  marsh,  to  the  port.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  went 
forth,  and  themselves  again  sought  to  cut  off  the  work  by  a 
palisade  ^  carried  from  the  city  across  the  middle  of  the 
marsh ;  and  likewise  dug  a  ditch,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
be  possible  for  the  Athenians  to  carry  their  wall  as  far  as  the 
^  sea.  But  they,  when  they  had  accomplished  the  part  Up  to 
the  steep,  prepared  for  an  attack  on  the  palisade  and  ditch  of 
the  Syracusans,  ordering  ^ejket  to  sail  round  from  Thapsus 
to  the  great  port  of  Syracuse ;  while  the  army,  about  daybreak 
(descending  from  Epipolse  to  the  level  ground,  and  so  across 
the  marshy  pool,  where  it  was  clayey  and  stiflest,  la}ring 
doors  and  planks,  and  passing  diereon),  accomplished  the 
storming  of  the  palisade  (all  but  a  small  part  %  and  the  ditch, 
and  afterwards  took  the  remaining  portion.  A  battle  then 
ensued,  wherein  the  Athenians  gained  the  victory ;  and  such  of 
the  Syracusans  as  were  on  the  right  wing  fled  to  the  city, 
while  those  on  the  lefl  took  to  the  river.  And  now,  with  a  view 
to  hinder  them  from  ctossing  it,  the  three  hundred  select 
troops  of  the  Athenians  in  all  haste  made  for  the  bridge.  But 
the  Syracusans,  alarmed  at  this  movement^  closed  with  those 
three  hundred  (for  many  of  their  horse  were  there),  and 
putting  them  to  the  rout,  made  an  attack  on  the  right  wing 
of  the  Athenians.     In   the  course  of  this  charge,  the  first 


1  Palitadcl     By  this  ifl  meant   a  work  consisting  of  two  palisades, 
between  which  the  guards  were  posted, 
ft  A  small  part.]    Namely,  it  should  seem,  that  next  to  the  city  walL 
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battalion  ^  of  the  wing  was  seized  with  a  panic  On  seeing 
which,  Lamachus  went  to  their  succour,  following  with  him 
aome  few  archers,  and  the  Argives ;  when  having  passed  a 
certain  ditch  %  and  being  cut  off  from  the  main  body  with 
4Hily  a  few  %  who  had  passed  over  with  him,  he  wa^  slain, 
and  five  or  six  of  those  with  him.  These  the  Syracusans 
unmediately  snatching  up,  hurried  across  the  river  into  a 
secure  spot,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  army  advancing, 
themselves  retreated* 

CII.  In  the  mean  time,  such  of  them  as  had  first  taken 
refuge  in  the  city,  when  they  saw  what  had  happened, 
themselves  resuming  courage,  issued  from  thence,  and  again 
ranged  themselves  against  the  Athenians,  opposite,  and  sent 
a  part  of  their  force  to  the  Athenian  wall  of  circumval- 
lation  at  Epipolae,  thinking  that  they  should  find  it  destitute  of 
defence,  and  easily  take  it  A  And  to  the  extent  often  plethra 
(or  six  hundred  and  eighty  cubits)  they  took  and  destroyed 
the  outwork ' ;  but  the  wall  itself  of  circumvallation,  Nicias 
(for  he  happened  to  be  there,  left  behind  by  indisposition) 
hindered  them  from  taking;  ordering  the  labourers''  to  set 
fire  to  the  machines,  and  whatever  other  timber  had  been  de- 
posited before  the  wall;  being  sensible  that,  from  want  of  troops, 
they  could  in  no  other  way  save  themselves*  And  it  hap- 
pened according  to  his  expectation ;  for  the  Syracusans,  by 


'  JF%rst  baUaiion.]  I  here  read,  with  Valla,  Duker,  and  Portus,  ^Xj). 
The  reading  ^vXtuct^,  the  fore-guard  or  picket-guard,  yields  no  tolerable 
sense. 

*  Having  passed  a  ceriain  ditch,]  'E'm^ia€dvrfs :  this  verb  is  somewhat 
rare;  but  1  have  noted  it  in  Pausan.  1,36,  2.  iiridut^avrotv  itri  r>)v  ^rrn- 
Xiiav  Xenoph.  Hist.  5,  5,  4.  *0\{fv^ioi  Su€aivov  rbv  7r6rafiop.  Herod.  4^  122, 
10.  kmdiaJidvrig  IttAxov^  Polyb.  .5,  H,  8.  5,  71,  10.  4,  64,  9.  Dio  Cass. 
292,  57.  Arrian  E.  A.  2,  J.  Joseph.  5,  56,  40. 

5  Separated  from,  ^c,]  The  expression  fiovkt^ttQ  fur  6\iy6tv  may  seem  to 
involve  an  inconsistency ;  hut  bv  the  best  writers  ftovSut  is  used  in  a  quaiifi^ 
sense,  as  Herod.  6,  15.  ^schyl.  Pers.  740.  fAovdSa  Sk  SfpKv>  tpril^ov  ^aiy 
ov  7roXXwi>  ftfra.  where  Dr.  Blomfield  compares  Eurip.  Hec.  1 130.  iaovov  dk 
avv  riKifOifft  fi*  Eitrdyei. 

The  story  told  by  Plutarch  of  the  death  of  Lamachus  seems  entitled  to 
no  attention. 

•  The  outwork.]  Namely,  we  may  suppose,  a  sort  of  palisade,  by  way  of 
defence  to  the  workmen  and  others  against  any  sudclen  attack,  or  the 
Annoyance  of  stranding  parties. 

«  Labourers.]  TProbably,  slaves.    Not  servants,  as  Hobbes  renders* 
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reason  of  the  fire,  made  no  fiurtber  advances,  but  imm^ 
diately  retreated  back.  Indeed,  by  this  time  there  had  come 
up  a  reioforcement  from  the  Athenians  below,  who  had  now 
chased  off  the  enemy  there,  and  at  the  same  time  their  fleet 
from  Thapsus  (agreeably  to  orders)  came  to  port  in  the  great 
harbour.  At  sight  of  this,  those  on  the  height  quickly  departed, 
as  did  the  whole  army  of  the  Syracusans,  to  the  city,  being 
now  of  opinion  that  with  their  present  forces  they  should  no 
longer*  be  able  to  hinder  the  carrying  of  the  wall  down  to  the 
sea.^ 

cm.  After  this,  the  Athenians  raised  a  trophy,  and  gave 
back  the  dead,  under  treaty,  to  the  Syracusans,  and  received 
those  slain  with  Lamachus,  and  Lamachus  himself.  Then 
with  their  whole  armament,  both  of  the  sea  and  the  land 
service,  they  began  to  block  up  Syracuse  with  a  double  wall  of 
circumvallation,  down  to  the  sea.  And  now  supplies  of  neces- 
saries for  the  army  were  brought  in  from  all  parts  of  Italy.* 
Many,  too,  of  the  Siculi,  who  had  before  stood  aloof,  looking 
to  see  which  should  be  the  conquerors,  now  came  over  to  the 
Athenians  as  allies ;  who  were  also  joined  by  three  fifty-oared 
ships  from  Tjrrsenia.  Other  a£&irs,  also,  took  a  turn  accord- 
ing to  their  wishes.  For  the  Syracusans,  as  no  assistance  came 
to  them  from  Peloponnesus,  no  longer  thought  that  they  should 
surmount  their  difficulties,  but  were  holding  conferences  with 
each  other,  and  correspondence  with  Kictas,  respecting  capitu- 
lation ;  for,  since  the  death  of  Lamachus,  he  had  held  the  sole 
command.     Nothing,  however,  was  concluded  *^,  but  (as  was 


9  Who  now  nippoied^  Sfc."]  Mitford  very  well  paraphrases  thus:  **  All 
hope  of  intercepting  the  contravallation,  or  by  any  means  preventing  its 
completion,  was  now  given  up  by  the  besi^ed.' 

1  Suppiiet  of  neceuariei^  4^.]  From  the  fear  that  their  previous  refusal 
or  hesitation  to  join  in  the  attack  or  furnish  provisions  might  draw  down 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  a  powerful  and  prosperous  state. 

^  NoiMngt  however,  was  conciudedA  Because  (as  Mitford  thinks)  the 
terms  were  not  such  as  Nicias  thought  would  satisfy  his  greedy  masters. 
The  real  reason,  however,  might  be,  that  the  persons  in  communication 
with  Nicias  were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  lower  ranks,  who  had  not 
that  apprehension  of  subjection  to  a  democracy  which  might  justly  be 
entertained  by  the  aristocracy.  **  Thus  nearly,  however,"  says  Mitford, 
"  was  a  great  point,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  carried  towards 
realisiiig  the  magnificent  visions  of  the  amlution  of  Alcibiades^  and  ^  near 
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likely  to  be  tbe  case  with  men  not  knowing  what  ooarse  t6 
take,  and  besieged  more  closely  than  bcfere)  many  proposals 
were  made  to  him,  and  yet  more  debates  were  imitated  m 
the  city.  For,  by  reason  of  their  present  calamities,  they  bad 
conceived  a  suspicion  of  each  other  ^,  insomuch  that  they  re- 
moved from  office  the  commanders  under  whom  these  misfi>r- 
tunes  had  occurred  (as  if  the  harm  had  befallen  them  either 
by  their  ill  luck  or  treachery),  and  elected  others  in  their 
stead,  Heraclides  ^,  Eucles,  and  Tellias. 

CIV.  In  the  meantime,  Gylippus  the  Lacedaemonian,  and 
the  ships  from  Corinth,  were  now  about  the  parts  of  Leucas, 
designing  to  bring  assistance  with  all  speed  to  Sicily;  but 
when  terribly  alarming  reports  reached  them,  and  all  concurring 
in  the  falsehood  that  Syracuse  was  now  completely  blockaded, 
Grylippus  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  of  Sicily^  but  being 
desirous  of  preserving  Ilali/y  he  himself  and  Pythen,  the 
Corinthian  commander,  crossed,  with  all  haste,  the  Ionian  gul^ 
with  two  Laconian  and  two  Corinthian  vessels,  to  Taras ;  for 
the  Corinthians,  having  equipped,  besides  ten  of  their  own, 
two  of  the  Leucadian  and  three  Ambraciot  triremes,  were 
to  sail  after.  Gylippus,  having  first  gone  on  an  embassy 
from  Taras  to  Thuria  (on  account  of  his  father  having  been 
once  a  citizen  of  that  place'),  but  not  being  able  to  bring  them 
over,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  coasting  along  the  Italian  shores 
was  seized  by  a  wind  from  off  the  Tarantine  gulf  ^  (such  as 

was  Nidas  to  nuniDg,  almost  against  his  will,  the  glory  of  conqueror  of 
Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  and  adding  to  the  dominion  of  Athens  the  greatest 
acquisition  ever  yet  made  by  Grecian  arms." 

»  Had  conceived  a  stapicion  of  each  other.]  This  suspicion  of  treachery 
between  party  and  party  Mitford  justly  considers  as  '*  the  universal  bane 
of  the  Grecian  commonwealth,  especially  in  adverse  circumstances." 

*  Heraclides,]    Probably,  the  same  person  that  was  in  ofBce  before. 

1  Oft  account  of  his  father,  4>c.]  His  father,  Cleandridas,  being  joined  as 
counsellor  to  Plistoanax  in  his  expedition  against  the  Athenians,  and,  alter 
his  return,  accused  and  found  guilty  of  having  received  bribes  from  Periclef 
to  hasten  hb  departure,  was  exiled,  and  went  and  resided  at  Thurium. 

*  Seized  by  a  wind  from  off  the  Tarantine  gui/^  I  have  here  followed 
the  conjecture  of  Poppo  TofrnvrXvov,  for  TtpipaXov,  which  (it  may  be  added^ 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  one  MS.  TffHwaXov.  The  f  and 
fi,  as  also  the  v  and  r,  are  often  confounded.  Certainly,  the  common  read* 
Sng  cannot  be  tolerated,  since  the  Terin^ean  ffulf  is  on  the  other  side  of 
Italy,  and  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  what  fbliows.    However,  xard  must. 
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there  has  a  mighty  foi*ce^  when  standing  at  north  ^),  and 
carried  off  ^  to  sea,  and  after  being  escceedingly  tossed  by  the 
storm,  he  again  made  Taras,  where  he  drew  on  shore  and 
refitted  such  of  his  ships  as  had  suffered  from  the  storm. 

Nicias,  though  he  heard  that  he  was  on  the  voyage,  yet 
contemned  the  paucity  of  his  ships  (which  had  excited  a 
similar  feeling  in  the  Thurians),  and  conceiving  that  Gylippus 
had  sailed  rather  for  privateering  purposes  than  regular  war, 
he  had  as  yet  kept  no  watch  on  his  motions.^ 

CV.  About  the  same  time  this  summer  the  Lacedaemonians 
(themselves  and  their  allies)  made  an  irruption  into  Argos, 
and  ravaged  most  of  the  country ;  on  which  the  Athenians 
went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Argives  with  thirty  ships,  which 
was  a  most  manifest  violation  of  their  treaty  with  the  Lacedae- 


in  spite  of  the  otgections  of  Pdppo^  signify  en  the  dirpcHcm  of,  oHut  ab,  at 
Benedict  rightly  renders  it. 

3  HoM  a  mighty  force.'\  So  Soph.  Aj.  Il48.  iKirvtvaaQ  fikyac  dvtfioc. 
Pseudo-Eurip.  in  Hbeso  319.  i^vartic — i^pawrt  kai^tf^*-  fiiyat  irvkmf. 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  1 123.  Bopkac  6  idyag.  See  also  Herod,  s.  138.  and  Plutarch 
Ages.  32. 

^  Standing  at  Nortk.]  The  Scholiast  and  Goeller  rightly  observe  that 
ioTiiK^  is  applicable  to  what  we  call  a  steady  or  stiff  wind.  Here  I  would 
compare  Aristaen.  \.^,  11.  rov  Si  rr^vfiaroc  Iv^iv  hrriKSrot,  Herod.  6,  HO, 
4.  irtimmv  dvifJMV  K«Tt<miiit6Tbhf, 

Groeller  censures  the  Scholiast  for  adducing  the  phrase  9t&9iq  dvsftov, 
affirming  that  that  meatis  quite  another  thing ;  but  the  passage  of  ^schyl. 
Prom.  10^3.  which  he  adduces  from  Coray,  seems  to  justify  the  Scholiast; 
and  if  that  should  be  thought  dubious,  the  following  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  decisive.  Dio  Chrys.  (the  page  I  have  not  noted)  "Qinrtp  ydp  ol  r6v 
dptfiov  otifiaivovcm  ratvioi,  leaTd  ri)v  vrdoiv  aitl  rov  nvtv/iaroQ  aitttpovvrai^ 
wvi  ftiv  oi;rwc»  rrdkiv  fk  Iwi  ddrfpa.  So  also  Suidas  explains  the  phrase  by 
liri  Itpoiic  fUdiot  di/lfioi;. 

That  violent  winds  do  sometiiiies  blow  from  gulft  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  they  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  the  antients ;  ex.  gr.  Plutarch 
Anton.  d^vu>  Sk  rov  kSXttov  7roXt>v  ImrvtixmvtfQ  XfCa. 

*  Carried  of,]  Bekker  and  Goeller  edit  dp'/rao^tiCf  which  may  be  con- 
firmed from  Eiirip.  Cycl.  108.  dv^jnav  ^weXXot  f(vp6  ft  ^praoK^v  /3i^.  ^schyl. 
Agam.  610.  ^  Y<iM«  —  ftpiratn  (scil.  airbv,)  See  also  the  commentators  on 
Acts  27,  12.  Yet  the  common  reading  dvapir.  is  confirmed  by  .^chin. 
C.  Ctes.  §  4S.  Kal  ydp  vavTueij  Kai  w^^i;  arparia  Kal  irdXetc  apBrfv  tiaiy 
ttvtipirafffivai.  The  sense  will  thus  be  '*  in  transversum  abripi,"  which,  as 
being  more  significant  and  apposite,  I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt,  did  I  not 
fuspect  that  Hie  dv  arote  from  the  alpreceding.    However,  nihil  decerno. 

*  Kept  no  watch  on  his  motions,]  This  was  certainly  very  unwise  in  so 
experienced  a  person  as  Nicias.  The  Athenian  government,  too,  seems  to 
have  been  very  blamable  in  having  no  squadron,  however  small)  in  the 
western  parts  of  Greece,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  fleet  now  fitting  out 
at  Corinth  and  elsewhere,  and  pick  up  stragglers. 
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monians:  for  hefbre^  indeed,  they  had  carried  on  hostilities 
from  Pylus,  and  by  cruising  round  Peloponnesus,  rather  than 
making  any  debarkation  on  the  Laconian  territory,  or  carry'' 
ing  on  loor  (as  now)  in  conjunction  with  the  Argives  and  Man- 
tinseans ;  and  though  the  Argives  repeatedly  counselled  them 
only  to  land  with  arms  on  the  Laconian  territory,  and,  after, 
having  ravaged  a  very  little  of  the  territory,  to  return',  they 
would  not.  Nay,  having  now  (under  the  command  of  Pytho- 
dorus,  Laespodius,  and  Demaratus)  landed  at  Epidaurus  Li- 
mera,  and  ravaged  Prasia  and  certain  other  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory, they  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  a  plausible  reason 
for  going  to  war  with  them.^  After  the  Athenians  had  retired 
with  their  fleet,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gone  home,  the 
Argives  made  an  irruption  into  Phliasia,  and  having  ravaged 
part  of  the  country,  and  slain  some  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
returned  home. 


»  Gave  the  L^cedtpmoruaru,  4*c.]  This  ebullition  of  ill  will,  however 
natural  and  merited,  was  certainly  a  very  impolitic*  step,  and  by  exciting  the 
Lacedsmonians  to  go  to  war,  and  send  Gyhppus  and  the  forces  to  Sicilyt, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which 
led  to  the  ruin  of  Athens. 
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BOOK  VII. 

I.  Alsd  now  Gylippus  and  Pythen,  after  having  refitted  their 
ships,  coasted  along  from  Taras  to  Locri  Epizephyrii ;  and 
having  now  learnt,  on  more  accurate  intelligence,  that  Syracuse 
was  not  yet  completely  circumvallated,  but  that  it  was  still 
possible  for  any  coming  with  an  army  to  gain  entrance  by  the 
way  of  Epipolae,  they  consulted  whether,  keeping  Sicily  on 
the  right,  they  should  adventure  to  enter  the  place  by  sea,  or 
'whether,  with  Sicily  on  the  left,  they  should  first  sail  to 
Himera,  and  having  added  the  people  there  and  such  other 
forces  as  they  should  prevail  on  to  join  them,  should  go  by 
land.  And  it  was  resolved  to  sail  to  Himera,  especially  as 
the  four  Attic  ships,  which  Nicias,  however  he  might  despise 
them  S  yet,  on  hearing  that  they  were  at  Locri,  despatched, 
had  not  arrived  at  Rhegium.  Having  thus  been  beforehand 
with  this  guard-force,  they  make  their  passage  through  the 
strait,  and  only  touching  at  Rhegium  and  Messene,  arrive  at 
Himera.  Being  there,  they  prevailed  on  the  Himerseans  to 
join  them,  and  both  themselves  to  follow,  and  also  to  supply 
arms  and  armour  ^  to  such  of  the  sailors  as  had  them  not  (for 
the  ships  they  drew  on  shore  and  laid  up) ;  and  sent  to  desire 
the  Selinuntians  to  meet  them  in  full  force  at  a  certain  place 
by  the  way.  The  Geloans,  also,  and  some  tribes  of  Siculi, 
promised  them  some  inconsiderable  force ;  the  latter  of  whom 
were  the  more  disposed  to  join,  Archimedes  being  lately  dead 
(who  reigning  over  the  Siculi  in  those  parts,  and  possessing 
no  little  power,  was  attached  to  the  Athenians),  and  since 
Gylippus  seemed  to  have  come  firom  Lacedsemon  with  zeal  for 
the  business.^     Gylippus,  then,  having  taken  of  the  sailors 

I  However  he  might  despise  them,]  This  (as  the  Scholiast  points  out)  b 
implied  in  the  hfita^,  which  has  reference  to  a  clause  omitted. 

«  Arms  and  armour.]     Both  are  meant  by  StrXa. 

s  WUh  zeal  for  the  business.]  Or,  with  alacrity  in  the  cause.  Thucy- 
dides  hints  that  thejpeople  more  readily  came  over  to  the  cause,  on  seeine 
the  Lacedaemonians  lay  aside  their  usual  sluggishness  and  hesitation,  and 
engage  heartily  in  the  a£^. 
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and  marines  those  that  liad  been  provided  with  arms,  to  the 
amount  of  seven  hundred  \  also  Himerseans,  of  heavy  and 
light-armed  together,  about  one  thousand,  with  one  hundred 
horse  and  some  SeUnontian  light-armed,  and  a  few  Geloan 
horse,  together  with  Sicoii  in  all  one  thousand,  he  marched 
for  Syracuse. 

II.  And  now  the  Corinthian  and  other  ships  set  forward 
from  Leucas  with  all  possible  speed  ^  and  Gongylus,  one  of 
the  Corinthian  commanders,  though  he  set  off  with  a  single 
ship  the  last  of  all,  yet  arrived  first  at  Syracuse,  and  a  little 
before  Gylippus  ^ ;  and  having  found  them  about  to  hold  an 
assembly,  in  order  to  form  measures  for  bringing  the  war  to  a 
termination,  he  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  reanimated  their  droop* 
ing  courage,  telling  them  that  the  rest  of  the  fleet  were  now 
coming  up,  with  Gylippus  son  of  Cleandridas,  sent  as  com- 
mander by  the  LacedsBmonians.  At  these  assurances  the  Sy- 
racusans  were  much  encouraged,  and  immediately  went  forth 
in  full  force  to  meet  Gylippus,  for  they  had  learnt  that  he  was 


*  Seven  hundred.]  This  was  probably  not  the  fiill  complement  of  the 
crews ;  for  the  air  of  the  expression  dvoXa^iov  (U)  r&v  vavrStv  roi^,  &c. 
suggests  that  for  tome  arms  could  not  be  provided;  and  others  misht 
not  be  fit  to  act  as  hoplites,  from  sickness  or  other  causes;  and  a  tew 
would  necessarily  be  left  to  take  care  of  the  ships.  Thus  there  is  nothing 
to  negative  the  opinion  that  two  hundred  was  the  regular  number  of  the 
crew  of  a  trireme. 

Mitford,  indeed,  estimates  the  total  number,  with  the  attendant  slaves,  at 
five  thousand.  But  that  appears  far  above  the  mark.  Nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  t/aves  (who,  indeed,  were  not  much  used  for  war  by  these  nap 
tions)  would  be  taken  on  such  an  expedition  as  this.     « 

1  And  now  the  Corinthians,  <$•<?.]  Smith  has  here  strangely  missed  the 
sense,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  rerv  perspicuous.  We  may  gather 
from  what  is  implied  rather  than  emretsed,  that  the  fleet  did  not  set  out  all 
together,  but  that  some  ships  whicn  had  not  arrived  at  I^eucas  when  it  de* 
pitted,  sailed  after  it,  and  of  these  the  last  was  the  vessel  of  Gongylus. 

«  Though  he  tet  pffy  ^c^  arrivedfirtt  at  Syraome,]  That  Gongylus  made 
the  passage  in  less  time  than  the  rest  would,  at  first  si^ht,  seem  to  be  a 
fanct  scarcely  worth  noticing.  But  it  was  really  of  great  importance ;  for 
time  was  then  very  precious ;  and  Gfongylus,  by  arriving  with  one  ship 
earlier  than  the  rest,  not  only  saved  so  much  time,  but  was  enabled  to 
enter  the  harbour  unobserved,  probably  by  night :  whereas,  the  whole  Jieet 
must  hare  been  observed,  and  would  have  been  prevented  firom  entering. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  celerity  of  Qongylus's  passage  was,  as  Mit- 
ford (though  without  any  authority)  relates,  effected  by  pushing  aeroM  the 
gulf,  and  not,  as  usual,  coasting  the  Italian  shore.  Thus,  too,  he  arrired  in 
the  only  dicectioQ  wliere  tiie  Athenian  ships  were  not  on  the  watch. 
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now  near  ^ ;  and»  in  fact»  Gylippus,  having  by  the  way  taken 
legce  ^f  a  fort  of  the  Skruli,  and  putting  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle,  then  arrives  at  Epipolse  ^ ;  and  having  ascended  by 
Euryelus  (wh^^  the  Athenians  at  first  gained  access)  he 
marched  witli  the  Syracusans  against  the  wall  of  the  Athenians. 
Now  it  chanced  that  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  the  Athenians 
had  completed  eight  or  nine  stadia  of  a  double  wall  to  the 
great  port,  except  a  small  part  next  the  sea,  which  they  were 
now  building.  At  the  other  part,  too,  of  the  circumvallation 
towards  Trogilus  to  the  other  sea,  stones  were  now  laid  ready 
most  part  of  the  way,  and  in  some  places  the  wall  was  half, 
and  in  others  entirely  finished.  Into  so  imminent  a  danger 
had  Syracuse  come,  and  within  so  little  of  being  enclosed.^ 


3  They  had  learnt  that  he  was  now  near.]  It  is  surprising  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  not,  by  this  time,  have  so  completed  their  lines  of  circumral- 
lation  8d  to  have  prevented  all  communication  with  the  country.  Their 
industry  appears  to  have  been  as  slender  as  their  vigilance.  It  is  true  that 
they  had  many  natural  impediments  to  overcome,  especially  in  the  marsh 
across  which  they  must  carry  their  wall,  before  all  communication  with 
Epipolae  were  cut  o£  Though,  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  done  nothing 
there,  but  to  have  turned  thev  attention  to  carrying  the  wall  down  to  the 
great  port. 

*  legit.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  write  Jegtu,  But  that  cannot  be  tolerated; 
for  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  'Ilrcu  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  as 
a  fort  in  ^cily,  is  the  place  here  meant.  Whether  'Uyac  or  'Urtig  be 
the  true  spelling,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  as  all  the  MSS.  of  Thucy* 
dides  support  the  y,  it  should  surely  be  retained ;  though  Goeller  edits  'lirac, 
and  Bekker,  roost  uncritically,  rira. 

I  cannot  but  suspect  that  Jeg»  occupied  the  site  of  what  was  afterwards 
called  Acne, 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Gonplus  should  have  stopped  to  take  foiv 
tresses.  But  probably  he  was  obliged  to  take  I^bs,  or  Acrse,  because  it  was 
in  bis  way  to  Syracuse,  and  occupied  by  the  Siculi  in  the  Athenian  in* 
terest. 

»  Arrives  at  Epipoke,]  Mitford  here  accuses  Nicias  of  gross  neglect  in 
sufiering  Gongylus,  with  a  force  of  scarcely  two  thousand  heavy-armed,  to 
ascend  Epipolae  unopposed.  But,  in  fact,  as  the  Syracusans  had  advanced 
forth  to  meet  Grongvlus.  the  Athenians  were  really  not  strons  enough  to  do 
any  such  thing.  ~  rernaps  it  may  be  said  that  they  should  have  posted  a 
force  on  Euryelus.  But,  as  there  was  no  fart  there,  it  could  not  have  bin* 
dered  the  ascent  of  Gonyvlus.  sinee  it  would  have  to  contend  with  the  Sy* 
racusan  army.  And  thus  the  detachment  would  have  been  sacrificed,  and 
for  no  advantage,  since,  if  Gongylus  had  not  ascended  by  Euryehu^  he 
might  have  entered  the  place  Wsome  other  way. 

0  Intoso  immment  a  danger,  ^.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  full  sense  of  the 
words,  in  which  there  is  a  olendinff  of  two  clauses.  What  was  the  extent 
which  remained  to  be  circumvalUted  it  b  not  possiUe  exactly  to  deter- 
inine ;  probably  less  than  a  mile,  though  this  would  have  been  the  most 
difficult  part  ot  the  whole^  the  ground  being  mostly  a  muddy  marsh. 
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^  III.  The  Athenians,  at  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans  sud-* 
denly  coming  upon  them,  were  at  first  in  some  consternation, 
but  soon  ranged  themselves  in  order.  Gyh'ppus,  however, 
taking  post,  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  them,  to  say  that 
**  if  they  are  willing  to  evacuate  Sicily  within  five  days,  taking 
their  baggage  and  property,  he  is  ready  to  treat  for  the  pur- 
pose.''  The  Athenians,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  this  offer, 
and  sent  the  herald  away  without  an  answer.'  After  this 
both  parties  made  preparations  for  battle;  however,  Gylippus, 
perceiving  the  Syracusans  to  be  in  disarray,  and  not  easily  to 
be  put  in  order  ^  withdrew  the  army  more  into  the  open 
space.  As  to  Nicias,  he  did  not  lead  on  his  troops  ^,  but  lay 
quiet  at  his  wall.  When  Gylippus  saw  that  they  were  not 
advancing,  he  withdrew  his  army  to  the  steep  called  the 
Temenites  *,  and  there  encamped  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  day,  he  took  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces,  and  drew  them  up  in  order  at  the  walls  of  the  Athenians, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  send  succours  elsewhere;  and 
sending,  meanwhile,  a  detachment  against  the  fort  Lfabdalum, 
he  took  it,  putting  to  the  sword  all  that  were  found  there ;  for 
the  place  was  not  in  the  view  of  the  Athenians.^     And  this 


'  Without  an  anstoer,]  Plutarch  Nic.  19.  adds:  rwv  Sk  (rrparwruiv  tiviq 
jcaraygXwvrjff,  iipwrutv,  ei  Sui  nrapovoiav  ivbg  rpl^utvoQ  Kai  fiai^rripiac  Aojcorvt- 
KrJQ  ovrtoc  Itrxypd  rd  ^vpcucov^Uav  iKaifftvifQ  yiyovev,  to»c  'A^tivalutv  Kara^poviiv, 
Indeed,  Gylippus  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  only  Spartan.  So  Justin.  J, 
4.  says :  ^  ab  his  (scil.  Lacedaemoniis)  mittitur  Gylippus  tohs,  sed  in  quo 
instar  omnium  auxiliorum  erat." 

*  In  disarray,  and  not,  S^c.^  Almost  the  very  same  expression  has  been 
before  used;  and  it  does  seem  that  the  Syracusans  were  not  only  deficient 
in  discipline  and  docUitv,  but  really  could  not  form  in  line  with  any  preci- 
sion, especially  on  rough  or  confined  ground ;  which  is  the  case  with  all  raw 
soldiers.  Gylippus^  therefore,  very  judiciously,  drew  off  his  forces  to  the 
wider  space  of  lemenites. 

3  Did  not  lead  on  his  troops.]  Though  it  should  seem  that  he  might  have 
done  this  to  advantage. 

«  Temenites,]  This  seems  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  high 
ground  of  Epipolce,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  there  a  sort  of  crag  abruptly 
rising. 

^  Was  not  in  the  view  of  the  Athenians.]  Mitford,  indeed,  narrates  that 
Gylippus  had  taken  such  a  position  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 
Athenians  with  Labdalum  and  his  northern  lines.  But  that  does  not  appear 
from  Thucydides,  nor  is  it  probable  in  itself,  for  Nicins  was  too  wary  not  to 
have  suspected  his  purpose.  Besides,  as  the  place  was  out  of  sight,  such  a 
precaution  was  unnecessary, 

VOL.  III.  M 
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same  day  a  trirerae  of  the  Athenians  was  taken  by  the  Syra- 
cusans,  as  it  lay  off  the  portj  reconnoitring  itJ 

IV.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  set  aboat 
building  a  single  wall,  commencing  from  the  city,  and  running 
up  through  Epipolse  to  the  transverse  wall  ^  in  order  that  the 
Athenians  (unless  they  could  hinder  its  erection)  might  no 
longer  be  able  to  circumvallate  them. 

And  now  the  Athenians,  having  completed  the  wall  to  the 
sea,  proceeded  upwards.  On  which  Gylippus,  as  some  part 
of  their  work  was  but  weak,  took  the  army  by  night,  and 
went  to  assault  it.  But  the  Athenians  (for  they  happened  to 
encamp  outside)  perceiving  their  approach,  advanced  against 
them.  On  seeing  which,  Gylippus  withdrew  his  troops 
back.  And  now  the  Athenians  having  built  the  wall  higher, 
themselves  stood  on  guard  here,  stationing  the  allies  at  the  rest 
of  the  circumvallation,  at  such  posts  as  each  were  to  occupy.  ^ 
Nicias  also  thought  it  expedient  to  fortify  what  was  called  the 
Plemmyrium  ^  (a  promontory  opposite   to  the  city,   which 


^  Of  the  port,  reconnoitring  it.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  and  not  that 
which  all  the  translators  assign,  **  as  it  was  entering  the  great  port ; "  for 
the  Athenian  ships  had  all  of  them  before  entered  the  great  port.  Thucy- 
dides,  however,  does  not  say  the  great  port,  but  the  port,  by  which  he 
means  that  part  of  the  great  port  which  the  Syracusans  occupied  near 
Ortygia.  The  trireme  had  probably  ventured  too  near,  and  was  overtaken 
before  it  could  reach  the  Athenian  station ;  or,  perhaps,  on  venturing  too 
near,  it  might  run  aground  on  some  shoal. 

■  A  tingle  wally  <$-<?.]  Such  is  the  sense  assigned  by  Goeller ;  and  so  I 
have  myself  ever  understood  the  passage,  which  has  been  strangely  misun- 
derstood, from  its  not  being  perceived  that  tiIxoq  must  be  taken  twice. 
The  transverse  will  here  mentioned  was  that  of  which  we  read  at  6,  101., 
which  was  double,  and  had  wooden  towers,  like  the  wfill  at  the  siege  of 
Platsea,  1. 2, 21.  Whereas,  the  wall  now  building  was  tingle,  because,  when 
it  met  the  transverse  wall  (which,  it  seems,  the  Syracusans  still  retained),  it 
would  require  no  defending  on  more  than  one  side.  Or,  {>erhaps,  the  Sy- 
racusans ttiought  that  ir  they  were  strong  enough  in  the  field  to  accomplish 
the  building  and  guarding  of  this  wall,  the  Athenians  could  not  carry 
through  their  circunivallation.  Indeed,  this  wall  completely  intersected,  and 
made  nugatory  the  whole  of  the  line  of  circumvallation. 

>•'  At  such  potts  at,  ^c.]  \.  e.  assigning  to  each  their  posts  to  guard. 

^  Plemmyrium,]  A  promontory  and  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  port.  On  which  see  Goeller  de  Situ.  With  respect  to  the  ratio  ap* 
pe//alumis  (on  which  the  commentators  sny  nothing),  it  seems  to  have  been 
so  called  as  l>eing  the  place  where  the  li(te{ir\ntivpa)  rose  and  Iteat,  making 
what  is  called  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  an  eger.  Hence  the  read- 
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jutting  out  into  the  great  port,  makes  the  entrance  narrow), 
since  it  appeared  to  him  that  if  this  were  fortified,  the  in- 
troduction of  necessaries  would  be  easier ;  for  they  might 
blockade  the  port  of  the  Syracusans  at  a  nearer  distance,  and 
not,  as  now,  have  to  make  their  approaches  *  from  the  very 
farthest  recess  of  the  harbour,  whenever  any  movement  was  to 
be  made  with  the  naval  force.^  Nicias,  too,  now  paid  tlie 
more  attention  to  the  maritime  war,  as  perceiving  aflfairs  by 
land,  since  the  arrival  of  Gylipp-*^  to  be  in  a  less  promising 
state.  He  removed,  therefore,  the  army  and  navy  thither  ^, 
and  erected  three  forts,  in  which  were  deposited  most  of  the 
baggage  and  equipments ;  and  now  the  larg^  transports  lay 
at  anchor  there,  as  also  did  the  swifl-sailing  ships.  Hence, 
however,  chiefly  arose  ^  first  the  loss  sustained  in  the 
crews.  For  the  sailors  used  water  scanty  in  quantity,  and  far 
to  fetch ;  and,  moreover,  when  they  went  for  that,  or  to 
collect  fuel,  they  were  many  of  them  ®  slain  by  the  Syracusan 
horse,  who  were  masters  of  the  fields  for  a  third  part  of  the 
Syracusan  horse  (because  of  the  forces  in  Plemmyrium,  that 


ing  UXtifivpioVf  edited  by  Bekker  but  rejected  by  Goeller,  seems  to  be  the 
most  antiertt  and  correct  orthography. 

*  Approaches.]  Or,  advances,  attacks,  by  which,  it  is  plain,  are  meant  the 
advances  or  attacks  made  by  the  Athenians  on  the  Syracusan  fleet. 

>  Whenever  any  movement,  4*c.]  Such  is  the  sense  which  I  have  ever 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  words  of  the  original ;  and  my  opinion  is 
supported  by  that  of  Hack  and  Goeller;  though  the  earlier  mterpretert 
take  Kiv&vrat  of  the  Syraciuans. 

As  Hack  has  so  cx>rrectly  pointed  out  the  sense  of  ccvtuvrai,  it  is  strange 
that  he  should  have  misunderstood  the  expression  ^t'  iXaoaovo^,  which  has 
no  reference  to  the  distance  from  ///z(y,  but  to  the  distance  from  the  Athe- 
nian station  to  that  of  the  Syracusan.  The  former,  it  seems,  had  hitherto 
been  at  the  inmost  recess  of  the  great  port,  as  being  in  communication  with 
their  land  forces.  It  was,  however,  very  inconvenient  for  blockading  the 
entrance,  as  the  distance  the  ships  had  to  go  to  their  blockading  station  was 
not  small ;  and,  from  few  being  there  at  a  time,  ships  sometimes  made  their 
entrance  into  the  port  in  spite  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Goncylus. 

^  Conveyed  the  army  and  navy  tkUhcr,}  Though  this  stepnad  its  parti- 
cular and  immediate  advantages,  it  was,  in  fact,  abandoning  the  attempt  to 
circunivallate  Syracuse,  which,  indeed,  was  now  impracticable  without  a 
much  larger  force.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  tafeiy  of  the  men 
(which  Nicias  ever  kept  in  view  rather  than  victoryj  demanc^d  that  there 
should  be  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  communicaUon  with  the  open  sea. 

f  Hence^  hotuever,  espedally  arose.]     Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  ui<Tr«, 

»  Many  of  them.)  Bekker  and  Goeller  insert  from  two  MSS.  ol  ttoWoL 
Poppo,  however,  wuh  reason,  objects  to  the  sense  thence  arising.  The  true 
realding  seems  to  be  noXKoi,  whicn  I  have  followed. 
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they  might  not  go  out  to  ravage)  had  been  now  stationed  at 
PoUchne^  near  Olympieum.  Nicias,  too,  learnt  that  the  rest 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet  was  approaching ;  and  he  despatched 
twenty  ships  to  watch  them,  with  orders  to  Ue  in  wait  for  them 
about  Locri,  and  Rhegium,  and  the  approach  to  Sicily. 

V.  Gylippus,  meanwhile,  was  carrying  forward  the  wall 
through  Epipolae,  using  the  stones  which  the  Athenians  before 
laid,  there  for  themselves ;  and,  moreover,  he  regularly  led 
forth  and  ranged  in  order  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  in 
front  of  the  wall  ^^,  on  which  the  Athenians  likewise  drew  up 
over  against  tbem.  And  when  Gylippus  judged  that  a 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself,  he  commenced  an 
attack,  and  the  armies  came  to  close  fight  between  die  walls  **, 
wherein  the  Syracusan  cavalry  was  of  no  service.  And  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  being  defeated,  and  having  fetched 
away  their  dead  tmder  treaty,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy. 
Gylippus,  calling  together  the  army,  said  that  the  fault 
was  not  theirs,  but  his;  for  by  drawing  up  the  line  too 
much  within  the  walls,  he  had  caused  them  to  be  deprived  of 
all  benefit  from  the  cavalry  '^  and  the  darters ;  and  that  now 
he  meant  to  lead  them  on  again.  He  bid  them  also  to  con- 
ceive of  themselves  as  being  a  force  nothing  inferior  to  the 
enemy ;  and  as  to  spirit  and  courage,  he  said  it  was  a  thing 
not   to  be   endured,  if  they^   as  being  Peloponnesians   and 


>»  PoLichne^  A  small  town  (as,  indeed,  the  name  imports)  adjacent  to, 
and  probably  dependent  on,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  having  grown 
around  it,  as  did  the  burghs  and  towns  around  the  abbeys  of  the  middle  ages. 

Goeller  de  Situ,  p.  86.  mentions  other  towns  of  the  same  name. 

'0  Ranged  in  order  the,  4-c.]  For  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  works.  The 
&et,  it  may  l>e  observed,  represents  what  is  regularly  and  usually  done. 

This  was  good  policy  on  the  part  of  Gylippus,  smce  he  thereby  not  only 
defended  the  works,  but  trained  his  men,  and  habituated  them  to  face  the 
enemy. 

'  •  2%tf  ivalJi,]  Namely,  the  Syracusan  single  wall  across  to  Epipolae,  and 
the  end  of  the  Athenian  wall  of  circumvallation,  which  was  earned  down 
to  the  great  port. 

>»  Deprived  of  all  benefit  from  the  cavalry]  For  cavalry  always  required 
plenty  of  space,  as  also  did  light  troops ;  since,  if  brought  to  ^lose  quarters, 
they  were  no  match  for  the  heavy-armed, 

Nlitford  thipks  that  **  this  was  not  really  an  oversight  of  Gylippus,  but  was 
done  on  purpose  to  give  practice  to  the  Syracusans,  with  the  least  possible 
risk,  and  make  them  experience  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  severity 
of  Spartan  discipline,  if  they  would  hope  for  the  success  for  which  the 
Spartan  arms  were  renowned.'* 
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Dorians,  should  not  overcome  lonians,  islanders,  and  a  pro- 
miscuous rabble  '^  and  drive  them  from  the  country. 

VI.  Afler  this,  when  an  occasion  offered  itself,  he  again  led 
them  forward.  And  Nicias  and  the  Athenians,  conceiving 
that  if  the  enemy  should  not  choose  to  begin  the  battle,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  not  to  suffer  the  counter-wall  to  be  carried 
forward  (for  the  enemies'  ^  wall  had  now  almost  advanced  past  ^ 
the  end  of  theirs),  and  that,  if  it  should  be  carried  further,  it 
would  give  them  the  double  advantage  ^  of  constantly  con- 
quering whenever  they  fought,  and  fighting,  or  not,  at  their 
pleasure ;  for  these  reasons  they  advanced  against  die  Syracu- 
sans.^  And  Gylippus,  having  led  forth  his  troops  somewhat 
farther  from  the  walls  than  before,  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
after  ranging  the  cavah-y  and  darters  on  the  flank  of  the  Athe- 
nians '*,  at  the  open  space,  where  the  works  of  both  walls  termi- 
nated. In  the  battle,  these  cavalry  charging  the  left  wing  of 
the  Athenians  (which  was  opposite  to  them)  routed  it.  ^  And 
thereby  the  rest  of  the  army,  being  also  defeated  by  the 
Syracusans,  was  hurried  precipitately  ^  into  the  fortifica* 
tions.  ^  And  the  ne^tt  night  the  Syracusans  got  before  the 
Athenians  in  thejr  counter-wall,  passing  that  building  by  the 
Athenians.      So   that   now   they   could   not   themselves   be 


1^  Promiscuous  rabdie.]  On  the  sense  of  KvyXvc  I  shall  have  much  to 
treat  in  my  edition. 

I  Almost  advanced  past. "j  Mitford  paraphrasesy ''  it  barely  did  not  inter- 
sect the  line  of  the  Athenian  contravallation." 

^  Give  them  the  double  advantage,  <Jv.]  Literally,  **  made  theirs."  How 
it  could  ave  them  the  advantage  of  constantly  conquering,  I  see  not.  Ni- 
cias, in  his  Epistle,  re^rds  it  as  very  possible,  with  a  large  force,  to  accom- 
plish the  circumvallation,  after  -destroying  the  cross  wall. 

3  Advanced  against  the  Sjfracusans.]     i.  e.  thev  b^an  the  battle. 

*  On  the  flank  of  the  Athenians.]   i.  e.  at  the  left  dank. 

6  These  cavalry  charging,  ^c]  It  is  surprising  that  Nicias  should  not  have 
disposed  his  own  cavalry,  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  as  some 
check.  But,  strange  to  say,  no  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the 
cavalry ;  at  least  little  or  nothing  is  said  of  it.  In  fact,  from  want  of  forage 
and  exercising  ground,  the  horses  must  have  been  in  a  most  inefficient 
state. 

0  Hurried  precipitately.]    This  sense  of  Karapdeeui  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  examples:      Dionys,  Hal  614*  /«)  raraj4oax^«<^«  ^'pic  ^vavrk^ 
.  x«p^v.     Aman  E.  A.  5,  17,  5.  Karippax^n^av  iieirtp  ti'c  T(Xj(<>e  ri  ^(Kwv. 

7  Fortifications.]  i.  e.  their  fortified  wall  of  circumvallation. 
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hindered-  by  them,  but  they  (i.  e.  the  Athenians),  eiren  if  they 
should  be  masters  of  the  field,  would  be  utterly  dejirived  of 
the  power  of  circumvallating  them.® 

VII.  After  thi?,  the  remaining  ships  of  the  Corinthians, 
Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians,  twelve  in  number,  commanded 
by  Erasinidas,  a  Corinthian,  having  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  Athenian  guard  force,  made  sail  into  the  harbour,  and 
carried  on,  jointly  with  the  Syracusans,  the  remainder  of  the 
wall  up  to  the  transverse  erection.^ 

And  now  Gylippus  set  out  to  the  rest  of  Sicily  ^,  to  raise  an 
army,  and  collect  both  sea  and  land  forces,  and  bring  over 
such  of  the  cities  as  had  either  yet  not  been  hearty  in  their 
cause,  or  had  wholly  stood  aloof  from  the  contest.  Other 
ambassadors,  too,  of  the  Syracusans  and  the  Corinthians  were 
despatched  to  LacedsBmon  and  Corinth,  in  order  that  an 
army  might  yet  be  transported  to  Sicily,  in  whatever  manner 
(whether  in  hulks,  or  barges,  or  by  whatever  other  way)  might 
seem  most  expedient^,  since  Xh^  Athenians  were  sending  over 
for  reinforcements.* 

Hie  Syracusans  also    manned  their  navy,  and  began  to 


*  Wotdd  be  utterly  deprived^  Sfc]  I  leave  it  to  military  men  to  explain 
this ;  for  certainly  1  do  not  see  why,  if  the  Athenians  should  be  masters  of 
the  fiefd,  they  might  not  demolish  this  counter-wall,  and  then  carry  on 
their  circumvallation  as  before.  Indeed,  Nicias,  in  his  Epistle,  admits 
as  much. 

«  7%e  remainder  of  the  waU^  S^.]  By  this  it  seems  that  the  Syracusans 
were  not  content  with  carrying  forward  the  Mmale  counter'Wall  past  the 
Athenian  wail  of  circumvallation^  but  carried  it  so  far  as  to  roeetthe  former 
transverse  wall:  thus  materially  strengthening  it  on  that  side. 

"2  7^  rest  of  SHalt/,]  Namely,  such  as  he  had  not  traversed  in  his 
march  across  from  Himera,  especially  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
bland. 

s  Might  seem  expedient,]  Literally,  "  might  be  successful ."  Bchsefer  would 
cancel  the  words  Iv  iXxafftv  —  dXKi^,  as  not  agreeable  to  Thucydidean  bre- 
vity. But  Thucydides  is  occasionally  profuse  of  words  where  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  need  of  them ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  excite  some  disgust 
to  modern  ears.  Such,  however,  is,  more  or  less,  the  characteristic  of  all  the 
antient  writers  (especially  Herodotus)  as  compared  with  the  moderns,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  vestige  of  the  simple  phraseology  of  the  earliest  ages. 

<  Sending  over  for  reinforcements.]  The  iiri  in  ItrifurairffiToiikviav  sig- 
nifies to,  thither.  '  I  prefer  taking  iirtfUT.  as  a  participle  present,  because 
the  Athenians  had  not  yet  sent,  but  were  on  the  point  ot  dotne  so ;  and, 
probably,  the  Syracusans  had  obtained  secret  intelligence  of  their  inten- 
tions. 
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practise  dieir  men  ^,  as  meaning  to  try  thfeir  endeavcrars  in  that 
branch  too ;  indeed,  in  all  other  respects,  they  had  conceived 
much  courage.^ 

VIII.  Nicias  perceiving  this,  and  seeing  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  and  the  distresses  of  his  own  army  every  day 
becoming  greater,  sent  also  himself  to  Athens,  having,  indeed, 
often  at  other  times,  as  the  events  occurred,  despatched  mes?.^ 
sengers  \*  but  he  was  now  especially  induced  to  do  so,  con- 
ceiving that  he  was  placed  in  a  very  perilous  situation,  and  that 
unless  those  at  home  should  either  speedily  recall  the  army> 
or  send  off  other  and  not  inferior  forces,  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  preservation.  Fearing,  too,  lest  the  messengers, 
either  through  inability  of  speech,  or  failure  in  memory  ^,  or 
by  speaking  to  gratify  the  multitude,  should  not  report  things 


*  Practise  their  men,]  On  this  sense  (which  hm  not  been  well  under- 
stood by  some  commentators)  Goeller  refers  to  Wesseling  on  Diod.  i.  15, 
8.  and  the  Lex.  Pol)  b.  He  might  have  added,  that  it  is  found  in  a  kindred 
passage  of  Herod.  I,  6,  12.  Kai  Itr^aiveiv  oitK  i^kX^tncov  Iq  rdg  vio^,  oirS'  dwt- 
mtpatrdcu, 

^  Had  conceived  much  courage.]  Portus,  Smith,  and  Gail  assign  anothdr 
but  not  so  well  founded  a  sense.  'EntfipiitwiT^ai  is  often  so  used  both  br 
Thncydides  and  other  wrifrs.  And  as  it  is  here  joined  with  lc>  so  it  n 
with  TTpbc  in  Diod.  Sic.  t.  5,  293.  liripp*>KT^r;<yav  irp6c. 

•  Having,  indeed,  often  at  other  timet,  <J-c.]  Mitford  remarks,  "  that 
writing  was  but  beginning  to  come  into  common  use  for  ordinaiy  purposes. 
The  despatches  of  generals  were  mostly,  or,  it  rather  appears,  universally, 
committed  to  trusty  messengers,  who  delivered  them  veHwilly.'*  And  he 
adds,  that'*  Thucydides  speaks  of  Nicias  as  the  first  genefal  who  made  it  his 
practice  to  transmit  hrs  reports  home  constantljr  in  writing.  From  his  first 
appointment,  therefore,  to  a  command  with  which  he  had  always  been  littlie 
satisfied^  and  in  which  complex  operations  were  to  be  conducted,  at  a  greater 
^Hstance  from  home  than  had  been  usual  for  the  Athenian  arms,  he  had 
used  the  precaution  of  fi*equently  sendmg  despatches  in  writing,  wHh  an 
exact  account  of  every  transaction."  To  the  latter  remark,  however,  I 
must  take  exception.  Thucydides  does  not  say  that  he  was  the  first  to 
adopt  this  practice.  Though,  indeed,  from  the  expressions,  "  fearing,  too, 
)est  the  messengers  should  —  he  wrote  an  epistle,"  it  would  appear  that 
this  was  the  first  epistle  he  had  sent,  and  that  he  had  before  sent  verbal 
messages.  Yet  the  expression  lit  TroXXaic  <5XXmc  teews  to  prove  the  contrary. 
«  Faiture  in  ntemori/,]  Such  is  the  sense,  if  the  reading,  edited  l)y  Bekker 
and  Goeller,  fivnfitic,  be  the  true  one ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  it  is 
merely  a  gloss,  and  that  the  common  reading  yvufitje  should  be  restored. 
I  cannot,  however,  approve  of  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Portus  and  Smkb, 
*•  want  of  judgment ; "  for  Nicias  would  not  send  fools,  nor  was  judgment 
(or  counsel,  as  Bauer  explains)  very  necessary  in  delivering  a  message,  but 
rather  pretence  of  mind,  lest  they  should  be  disconcerted  or  embarrassed,  as 
they  might  well  be  before  such  an  audience.  ^ 
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as  they  were^  he  wrote  an  epistle,  conceiving  that  thus, 
especially,  his  own  mind  would  escape  being  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented  by  the  messenger,  and  that  the  Athenians 
would  know  the  truth,  and  form  their  resolves  thereby. 

Thus  the  messengers  departed,  bearing  the  letter,  with  in- 
structions what  they  should  say.*     As  for  himself^  he  now 
took  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  army  by  keeping  on  the  de- 
*  fensive,  rather  than  by  encountering  voluntary  dangers.^ 

IX.    At  the  close  of  thb  same  summer,  Euetioki,  one  of  the 
Athenian   generals  S  warring  against   Amphipolis,  in   con- 


3  Should  not  report  things  at  they  were,]  To  this  is  applicable  the  passage 
of  Homer  II.  o.  207.  Ic^Xbv  yAp  rirvKrai,  '6t  dyytXog  aiatiia  tidy,  which  is 
had  in  view  by  Pindar  Pyth.  4.  494.  Hence  nmy  be  confirmed  the  emen- 
dation of  Dr.  Blomfield  on  ^schyl.  Choeph.  761.  iv  dyykXtft  yAp  Kvirrdg 
dp^ovrai  XSyoc,  where  the  common  reading  is  Kovirro^, 

<  fVith  initlructions  what  they  thould  tayl\  Namely,  in  explanation  of  its 
contents,  or  farther  particulars  of  the  state  of  affairs.  Thucydides  ftieniions 
this,  because  though  in  general  it  was  permitted  to  the  messengers  bearing 
letters  to  give  explanations  of  the  letter  or  the  business,  or  further  details 
(as  Acts  1 5,  27.  Kai  aitrbe  didt  \6yov  dtrayyiXXovraQ  rd  avrd),  yet  sometimes 
this  was  forbidden;  so  Arrian  E.  A.  2,  14,  6.  frvfAtrkfiim 8.  wapayytiXaQ  rt}v 
iwiffToXiijv  dovtfai  AaptUftf  a()T^  di  fi^  iiaXkyta^ai  virkp  fitjS^vdc,  Nicias, 
however,  though  he  permitted  these  persons  to  speak,  yet  took  the  pre- 
caution of  telling  them  what  to  sav. 

^  He  now  took  care,  <J-6\]  Such  appears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  this 
obscure  and  controverted  passage,  the  variety  of  readings  in  which  com- 
bines with  anomalous  phraseology  to  occasion  considerable  perplexity.  I  read 
from  three  MSS.  6  Si  rd  Kard  rb  crparSirtSov  ^id  ^vXa$njQ  fwXXov  ^Srj  ix***'*^9 
^  ^i'  iKovffiiav  Kwdvvofv  iirifuXiiro  {aifrCiv.)  The  conjecture  of  Reiske  and 
Wyttenbach  ditovamv  cannot  be  admitted,  for  how  is  it  possible  to  tolerate 
Buch  an  expression  as  dKowiwv  kivSvpwv  IxifieXiiro  ?  As  to  the  Uovaiutv 
iuvS(tvutv  Imfi,  of  Bekker  and  Goeller  it  is  little  better. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  reading  I  have  proposed  and  followed  is  open 
to  any  fatal  objections.  The  expression  IkovcI^v  kw^vvhw  is  sufficiently 
defended  by  the  irpbQ  aif^aipsrovc  kiv^vvovq  Itvai  in  a  not  dissimilar  passage 
of  Thucyd.  1. 8,  27.,  also  by  Xenoph.  Anab.  6,  5,  14.  dXX'  Itrre  piv  ut,  ^ 
dvipic,  oiSiva  nut  kLv^vvov  frpo^iv^oavra  vpuv  IBtkovtriov  Kivduvov,  Philostr. 
Vit.  Ap.  8, 13.  luc  pf)  k  KivHvovg  iKowiovt  lot,  Hierocles  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  Phys. 
t.  2,  423.  Kcucoi  ai^atpiroi.  But,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  I  am  enabled 
to  prove  that  such  was  the  reading  of  Dio  Cassius,  who  closely  imitates 
this  passage  at  p.  6 13^  14.  aitrbs  fiiv  ^trvxdS^i,  Kai  oitdiva  In  Kivivvov  aidal' 
ptTov  dvfipeiro,  and  516,  58.  dXX'  airrol  re  Std  ^vXar^c*  M^XXov  ^  itd  kivSwwv 
rh  vrpardiridov  iirotovvro.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  there  is  something  harsh 
and  anomalous  in  ^  ^  mvSw&v  scil.  e>^«v,  which  is  for  ic  kiuSvvovc  Uav :  ^ 
but  ixtiv  itd  is  used  with  various  genitives,  as  ^€ov,  ^pdvridoc,  dwovoiac^ 
fcXiac,  Sec.    Why  not,  then,  Kivivvov?    See  note  on  1.  l,  17.  and  2,  22. 

>  One  of  the  Athenian  generals,]  Namely,  I  conjecture,  the  ten  state 
generals. 
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junction  with  Perdiccas  and  with  a  large  force  of  Thracians, 
did  not  indeed  take  the  city,  but  bringing  round  the  triremes 
into  the  Strymon,  he  besieged  it  from  the  river,  making  his  ap- 
proaches from  HimersBum.     And  thus  ended  the  summer. 

X.  On  the  ensuing  winter,  the  messengers  from  Nicias 
arriving  at  Athens,  spoke  what  had  been  ordered  them  to 
deliver  by  word  of  mouth,  and  answered  whatever  interrc^^ 
tions  were  propounded,  delivering  also  the  letter.'  On  which 
the  state  secretary  ^  came  forward,  and  read  it  to  the  Athe- 
nians, being  to  the  following  effect : 

XI.^  "  With  our  former  proceedings,  Athenians,  ye  have 
been  made  acquainted  by  many  other  epistles.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  it  is  more  especially  seasonable  that  you  should 
learn  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  form  your 
counsels  accordingly. 

^^  Having,  then,  defeated  Ihe  Sjrracusans,  against  whom  we 
were  sent,  in  many  battles,  and  having  erected  the  fortified 
walls  wherein  we  now  lie,  there  came  Gylippus  the  Lacedss- 
monian,  with  an  army  ^  from  Peloponnesus,  and  from  certain 


\  Delivering  also  the  tettef'.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  studiously  make  the 
delivery  of  the  letter  come  after  the  verbal  information  and  interrogatories ; 
which  IS  very  unlikely  to  have  taken  place;  neither  do  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides  demand  this.  There  is  here  a  sort  of  hysteron  proteron ;  and  though 
the  delivery  of  the  letter  be  mentioned  last,  that  circumstance  need  not  be 
much  insisted  on. 

^  The  state  secretary *'\  On  this  officer  Goeller  refers  to  Boeckh.  Staatsh. 
1. 1.  p.  201.;  and  he  remarks  that  this  officer  is  called  by  other  writers 
ypafifiartitc  tov  drifiov,  or,  TrJQ  povXrjQ  km  tov  drffiov,  and,  according  to  Srhoe- 
mann  de  comit.  Athen.  p.  320.  vvoypafifiarevc^  **  Such  a  person,"  he  adds, 
''  was  always  at  hand  to  the  orators  in  the  fofum  and  the  courts  of  justice, 
to  read  aloud,  by  their  order,  public  writs  and  law  papers.  (See  Wolf,  on 
Demosth.  Leptin.  p.  244.  384.)  This  scribe  was  reckoned  among  the 
ifirripkrai,  not  public  magistrates,  nor  was  his  office  \ery  honourable,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Scholiast  and  others." 

3  This  epistle  is  censureil  by  Demetrius  PhalereUs  (referred  to  by  Goeller), 
as  being  too  poetic,  and  written  in  too  tumid  a  style.  But  certainly  the 
former  charge  is  very  frivolous ;  and  as  to  the  other,  I  agree  with  Goeller 
that  Demetrius  has  not  shown  in  his  work  such  judgment  and  taste  as  to 
give  his  criticism  much  weight.  In  short,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  thb 
address  but  what  is  extremely  apposite,  judicious,  and  imprc^ive. 

The  whole  of  the  epistle,  it  may  be  observed,  is  closely  imitated  by 
Procopius  in  an  epistle  of  Belisariiis  to  Justinian. 

♦  IViik  an  army.]    Or,  with  forces;  for  no  armt/  had  as  yel  arrived,  but 
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Other  states  in  Sicily.  And  in  the  first  battle,  indeed,  we  de- 
fisated  him,  hot  in  a  subsequent  one  ^  we  were  overpowered  by 
the  numerous  cavalry  and  darters,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to 
our  wails.  Now,  therefore,  being  obliged  to  cease  from  the 
circumvallation,  by  reason  of  the  superior  number  of  the  ene- 
my, we  lie  still.  Nor  indeed  should  we  be  able  to  employ  our 
whole  force,  some  part  of  our  heavy-armed  being  necessarily 
employed  in  the  guarding  of  our  walls.  They,  too,  have  built 
a  single  counter^wall  over  against  us,  so  that  it  is.no  longer 
practicable  to  circumvallate  them,  unless  we  should  assail  this 
counter-work  with  a  great  force,  and  take  it.  Our  hap, 
however,  it  is,  that  while  we  seem  to  be  besieging  others,  we 
are,  at  least  by  land,  suffering  siege  ourselves.  For  we  cannot 
go  far  into  the  country,  by  reason  of  their  cavalry. 

XII.  "  They  have  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Peloponnesus, 
to  request  another  army,  and  Gylippus  is  gone  to  the  various 
states  of  Sicily,  to  stir  up  such  as  have  yet  been  quiet,  to  join 
arms,  and  from  the  rest  to  fetch  what  auxiliaries  he  can,  both 
land  and  sea  forces.  For  the  intentions  of  the  Syracusans 
(as  I  learn)  are,  with  their  land  forces  to  make  an  attack  on 
our  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  with  their  fleet  to  try  an 
attack  by  sea.  Nor  let  it  seem  strange  that  I  say  In/  sea^  for 
though  our  navy  at  first,  indeed,  was  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition, both  in  the  soundness  of  the  ships,  and  the  healthiness 
of  the  crews,  yet  now  (as  our  enemy  well  knows),  the  vessels,  by 
having  so  long  kept  the  sea,  are  grown  leaky  and  decayed,  and 
the  crews  are  mouldering  away.  For  as  to  the  ships^  it  is  not 
possible  to  haul  them  on  shore,  and  careen  '  them,  because  the 
enemy's  ships,  equal  or  even  superior  in  number,  keep  us  in  a 
continual  expectation  that  they  will  make  an  attack  (being 


only  a  fleet,  except  that  pert  of  the  sailors  had  been  converted  into  heavy 
infantry. 

^  Ina  tubtequent  one."]  Or,  as  Goeller  renders,  "  on  the  following  day;** 
which  sense,  indeed,  the  expression  ry  ixmpal^  seems  to  require;  but  the 
^vords  of  Thucydides  at  c.  5.  and  6.  compel  us  to  suppose  a  longer  interval, 
though  Goeller  arfties,  that  the  activity  of  Gylippus  makes  it  likely  that  he 
would  attack  on  the  following  day. 

•  Leaky  —  careen.l  The  words  3aXaa<Teva»,  ^taC/ooxoi,  and  ^iaif/v;^a»  arc 
all  terms  appropriate,  which  I  shall  fully  illustrate  in  my  edition. 
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plainly  4o  be  seen  exercising),  and  the  attacks  are  in  thei 
power  %  afid  they  have  for  more  the  opportunity  of  drying 
their  vessels  ^,  not  having  to  keep  watch  upon  others. 

XIII.  "Nay,  this  v^ould  scarcely  be  in  our  power  even  with  a 
great  su)>erabundance  of  ships,  and  c;prtainly  not,  as  now  com- 
pelled to  keep  watch  with  all  our  force;  compelled,  I  say,  because 
if  we  should  remit  ever  so  little  of  our  vigilance,  we  might  be 
deprived  of  necessaries,  which  even  now  we  fetch  in  *  with 
great  difficulty,  close  past  their  city.  Hence  it  is  that  our 
crews  have  decayed,  and  are  yet  decaying ;  the  sailors^  by 
having  to  go  far  to  fetch  wood,  water,  and  necessaries,  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  cavalry.  The  servants^,  too,  since  things  have 
been  brought  to  an  equality,  desert ;  and  the  foreigners,  some, 
as  entering  from  compulsion,  go  off  straight  to  their  homes;  and 
others,  at  first  allured  by  high  wages,  and  supposing  they  had 
come  to  plunder  rather  than  fight,  since  they  have  found  the 
enemy^s  resistance,  both  in  respect  of  naval  and  other  forces, 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  some  of  them  seize  an  excuse  to 
go  off,  in  order  to  desert  ^ ;  others  —  just  as  they  can,  for 
wide   is   Sicily  !  ^      Others   there   are   who   by   purchasing 


«  The  aiittch  are  in  their  power,]  i.  e.  the  season  for  attack,  and  the 
power  either  to  attack  or  not. 

3  Thei/  have  far  more  the  opporiumtif  of  drying  their  vessels.]  Not  the 
means,  as  some  render;  for  though  the  Syracusans  had  indeed  far  greater 
means  for  careening,  and  possessed  docks  (the  Athenians  having  nothing 
that  could  be  called  a  secure  station),  yet  that  is  not  here  had  in  view. 

<  We  fetch  in,]  For  IKKOfiiKoiiivot  I  am  inclined  to  conjecture  iUofu- 
Kofiiva, 

»  The  servants,]  Namely,  those  that  had  to  wait  on  the  mariners,  and 
do  the  drudgery  of  the  ship,  like  our  cabin-boys;  for  1  read,  with  Bekker 
and  Goeller,  for  dtpatrivovTfQ,  ^fpairovrts. 

6  Scixe  an  excuse,  Sire]  The  true  punctuation  of  the  original  is,  ol  fikv 
lir  avTO/*oXinc,  Trpo^a<ri«,  dnffixovrau  At  npofden  subaud  itriy  "  eXCUSatione 
aliqua  arrepta."  There  is  a  similar  construction  in  a  kindred  passage  of 
I.  30,  111.,  where  at  irpdipnmv  is  to  be  supplied  Kara,  The  word  airrojioXia 
is,  indeed,  rare  in  the  plural,  but  it  occurs  in  Josephs  1288,  28.,  and  Dionys* 
Hal.  Ant.  380,  23. 

As  to  the  excuses  to  go  forth,  in  order  to  desert,  they  would  be  many,  as 
going  for  wood,  water,  &c. ;  some  of  which  are  adverted  to  in  Plutarch 
iEm.  Paul,  c  23.,  cited  by  Goeller.  .... 

7  Wide  is  Sicily.]  The  phraseology  here  has  been  imitated  by  many 
writers,  as  Plat.>  Phsed.  iroXXi)  r;  'EXXac.  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  17.  1,  521.  xoXX^ 
^  i)  2i«X{a.    Chant,  p.  72.  iroiCKfi  y&p  if  'Aeia.   Joseph.  49,  9.  iroXXi)  ydp  4 
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Hyccaric  slaves,  to  put  on  board  in  their  stead  (prevailing  on 
the  trierarchs  lo  grant  leave),  have  undermined  the  complete- 
ness of  our  navy. 

XIV.  "  I  am  writing  to  those  who  well  know  that  short  in 
duration  is  the  height  of  vigour '  in  any  armament,  and  few 
are  there  of  mariners  who  are  able  both  to  urge  on  the  ship, 
and  to  back  the  rowing.^ 

^^  But  of  all  these  circumstances  the  most  distressful  is,  that«l^ 
b  not  in  my  power,  though  commander  in  chief,  to  hinder  these 


'iSovfuua,  Theocrit.  Idyll.  22,  156.  IloXXci  roi  lirdpra  iroXXd  ^  Imrtikaros 
"AXig,  'ApKadia  rivfiaXo^,  Philostratus  Vit,  Ap.  8.  c.  7.  p.  346.  irrri  6k  iroXXi) 
17  'ApKaSia  icai  vXwJ]7j;.,  where,  from  not  being  avrare  of  this  idionmtical  use 
of  iroXX»),  Olearius  has  greatly  erred. 

Mitford  here  well  pamphrases  thus:  '*  Sicily  is  wide;  and  wholly  to 
prevent  these  desertions  is  impossible;  even  to  check  them  is  difficult. 

'  Short  in  duration  is  the  height  6f  vigour.']  So  Plutarch  Anton,  c.  28. 
ctVeiv  8ri  iroXKoi  fiiv  oine  eiatv  oi  duirvovvrtg,  dXXd  Tripi  SutStKcu  dil  ^  dKfii^v 
l;^civ  TMV  TTopari^tftEvutv  cfcaoroi/,  fjv  axaphg  cipag  uapaivet, 

*  Few  are  there  of  mariners^  cj-c]  There  is  no  little  perplexity  connected 
with  this  passage,  since,  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  in 
antient  times,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  certain  sense  to  the  words.  'E^op- 
jiSiVTiQ  vavv  is  rendered  by  Dorville  and  Duker  •*  piloting  a  ship  out  of  port, 
or  out  to  sea ;  '*  and  IwkxovrtQ  dpeaiav  is  explained  "  discharging  that 
office  among  the  crew  which  pertained  to  the  t:e\iv<rrai**  But  that  would 
confine  the  sense  solely  to  officers,  whereas  the  meaning  seems  to  be  in  a 
general  way,  *'  that  the  loss  of  abie  seamen  is  one  not  easily  repaired." 
The  expressions  must,  therefore,  have  reference  to  the  employments  of 
seamen  in  general.  Thus,  I  prefer  taking  the  i^oo/ic^vrec,  with  Fortus  and 
most  others,  in  the  sense  eigere  navem,  navis  cursum  incitare.  And  so  it 
seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Pollux  1,  12.5.  In  the  same  manner,  too,  I 
would  understand  a  passage  of  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  1528.  ro'ii  di  i^opfidv,  Toig  Sk 
oTiWiiv  scil.  rj)v  vavv,  and,  where  it  is  used  metaphorically,  Aristopn.Thesm. 
659.  XP^)  Kov^v  l^opftav  w66a.,  and  perhaps  Eurip.  Hec.  145.  Ik  re  yipaias 
Xipi>i  ^PM^foQi  where  I  would  join  i^opfir/ffac.     The  sense  is  to  separate. 

The  iwixovreg  ilpuriav  I  formerly,  with  Abresch,  took  to  mean  ^  keeping 
at  the  rowing,*'  referring  to  Ariscopb.  Ran.  201.,  which  passage  contains, 
perhaps,  the  most  graphic  description  of  rowing  any  where  to  be  found. 
That  sense,  however,  is  too  feeble,  and  not  significant  enough.  I  must, 
therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  explanation  of  Goeller  remis  inhibere:  <n;vlx<»>  in 
the  sense  hold,  hold  back,  is  frequent.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  management  of  the  row  galleys  of  the  antients,  where  in  battle  so 
much  depended  upon  nimble  and  sudden  turns,  it  Was  very  necessary  that 
the  rowers  should  be  as  well  able  to  back  the  ship  as  to  forward  it ;  which 
was  done,  I  apprehend,  not  by  altering  and  changing  their  places,  but  by  a 
certain  movement  of  the  oars;  though,  when  there  was  not  sufficient  time, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  back  the  ship  very  speedily,  all  rose  and  shifted 
their  places,  and  then  rowed  to  poop,  as  it  was  called. 
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abuses  ^  (your  tempers  *  are  difficult  to  govern),  and  that  we 
have  not  any  place  from  whence  we  can  recruit  ojir  prp.ws 
(which  the  enemy  can  do  from  various  quarters) ;  but  must 
of  necessity  have  them  alone  from  whence  we  derived  those 
which  we  had  when  we  came,  and  those  we  have  lost  For 
as  to  Naxus  and  Catana,  which  are  now  our  allies,  they  are 
unable  to  supply  us.  If,  too,  one  more  advantage  should  b^ 
added  to  our  enemies,  that  the  cities  of  Italy  which  supply  us 
with  provisions,  seeing  the  state  we  are  in,  and  that  you  send 
no  reinforcen]ents,  should  go  over  to  them  — why  then  the  war 
will  be  decided  in  their  favour,  and  we  be  induced  to  sur- 
render without  striking  a  stroke  I 

"I  could  have  written  you  other  accounts  of  things  more 
pleasing,  but  none  which  it  more  highly  imports  you  to  know  ^, 
if  it  behoves  you  to  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  things  here,  in 
order  to  take  your  measures  accordingly.  And  moreover 
(knowing  your  dispositions,  that  you  like,  indeed,  to  hear  the 
most  pleasing  and  favourable  reports,  but  afterwards,  if  things 
do  not  fall'out  according  to  those  representations,  you  impeach 
the  relators),  I  thought  it  the  safest  course  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth.^ 

XV.  "  And  now  rest  assured  of  this,  that  in  respect  to  the 
business  which  we  at  .first  came  to  accomplish,  neither  the 
soldiers  nor  the  officers  have  so  acted  as  to  deserve  any  blame 
at  your  hands. 

*^  But  since  the  whole  of  Sicily  is  in  combination  against 


^Itis  not  in  my  power,  <$-c.]  Mitford  paraphrases :  "  I  find  my  authority 
insufficient  to  control  the  perverse  disposition,  and  restrain  the  pernicious 
conduct,  of  some  under  my  command." 

^  Your  tempers,]  Literally,  "  natural  dispositions."  So  Eurip.  Heracl, 
199.  AXK'  old"  iydt  r6  rtovSt  (scil.  Atheniensium)  Xrjfui  Kai  ^xxnv.  Aristoph. 
Pac.  607.,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Athenians,  UtpucKkriQ  —  rtkg  fiftnig  vfi&v 
itSouciltc  «a«  Tov  aifTodti^  TpoTOv,  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  674.  at  roiavTai  <p(fff(ic 
AifToli;  ducaititg  ilalv  aKyuyrai  ipeptiv, 

*  /  could  tiave  written,  <J-c.]  So  Eurip.  Elect.  293.  0fpw  Aoyovc  dLttpiruq^ 
<SfXA'  avayKaiovg  kKvhv. 

G  /  thought  it  the  tafest  course,  <J-c.]  See  the  passages  cited  by  Dr.  Blom- 
field  on  ^chyl.  Agani.  603.,  to  which  may  be  added  the  following :  Livy 
1.  22,  38.  concio  fuit  verior  quam  gratior  populo.  iE»chin  71,  33.  irSnpa 
rAXfj^kg  tiTTw  i)  rd  i^Surrov  ctKovirai;  rAXridig  ip&,  rb  ydp  &ti  tcpbg  rfiovijv 
Xiyofiivoy  ovTutai  ti)v  itoKiv  diaTk^tuctv,  See  more  in  my  note  on  Galat« 
4,  16. 
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usy  and  the  enemy  are  in  expectation  of  other  f<H'ces  from 
Pelc^onnesuBy  consult  what  is  to  be  done,  bearing  in  mind 
that  those  already  here  are  not  a  match  even  for  the  enemy'9 
present  forces,  but  that  it  is-  necessary  either  to  recall  these,  or 
to'  send  over  another  armament^  both  of  land  and  sea  force, 
not  inferior  to  the  former,  and  a  supply  of  money  to  no  small 
amount,  as  well  as  a  successor  to  me,  since  I  am  unable  to 
remain  by  reason  of  a  nephritic  disorder.^  Tliis  indulgence^  I 
think,  I  may  claim  at  j^our  hands ;  for  when  I  was  strong  and 
healthy,  I  did  you  good  service  in  several  commands. 

"  But,  whatever  you  determine  to  do,  do  it  at  the  very 
beginning  of  spring,  and  not  by  procrastination  \  since  the 
enemy  will  soon  provide  themselves  with  what  assistance 
they  can  procUre  from  Sicily ;  and  that  from  Peloponnesus, 
though  it  will  be  later,  yet  unless  you  give  your  whole  at- 
tention to  the  object,  they  will  partly  (as  before)  elude  your 
observation  ^,  and  partly  anticipate  you." 

XVI.  Such  was  the  purport  of  Nicias's  epistle.  After 
hearing  its  contents,  the  Athenians  did  not,  indeed,  remove 
him  from  the  command,  but,  that  he  might  not  labour  alone 
amidst  sickness,  chose  two  of  the  officers  that  were  there, 
Menander  and  Euthydemus,  as  his  colleagues  pro  tempore, 
until  others,  who  might  be  appointed  as  joint  commanders 
with  him,  should  arrive.  They  also  decreed  to  send  over 
another  army  ^  both  of  land  and  sea  forces^  composed  both  of 


I  A  nephritic  ditorder.]  Namely^  the  stone  and  gravel.  See  Foesii 
(Econ.  Hippocr. 

<  Do  U  not  by  procrastination.]  Mi)  i^  ava€o\ac  irpcKfotrt,  As  this  idiom 
has  been  neglected  by  the  commentators,  the  following  examples  may  be 
not  unacceptable:  Herod.  8,21.  ovk  in  ig  dva€o\ac  tTrotovvrd  rr}v  dvax***' 
pfl<nv,  Plutarch  Demetr.  56.  oifK  etc  ava€o\uc»  aXKii  to  irp&rov,  Joseph. 
508,  34.  oh^kv  liq  avaOAAg  vTripc^ivro,  and  770,  18.  piiHv  tig  avato\iuQ^  «XX' 
Ik  tov  bikutQ  (I  would  read  i^loc)  icrtivavrac,  k,  r.  X.  784,  23.  788,  17. 
804,  8. 

3  Elude  your  obiervatiott.]  Nicias,  it  seems,  lays  the  blame  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  not  being  intercepted  to  the  Athenians  at  home ;  who,  indeed, 
deserved  to  share  it,  but  not  to  bear  the  whole  blame,  since  there  must  have 
been  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  squadron  despatched  to  watch  the  arma^ 
ment. 

<  Decreed  to  tend  over  another  armyA  One  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  Athenians  clung  to  their  purpose ;  though  it 
may  be  thought  the  more  excusable^  considering  how  near  it  was  of  success. 
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Athenians  from  the  listSj  and  of  allies.  They  also  chose  as 
colleague  to  Nicias,  Demosthenes  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and 
Eurymedon  son  of  Thucles;  the  latter  whom  they  sent  to 
Sicily,  about  the  tiqne  of  the  winter  solstice,  with  ten  ships 
and  twenty  talents  ^  of  silver,  with  orders  to  announce  to  the 
army  there  that  a  reinforcement  would  be  sent,  and  every  at- 
tention be  paid  to  their  welfare. 

XVII.  As  to  Demosthenes,  he  remained  behind,  and 
superintended  the  preparations  for  the  voyage,  in  order  to  set 
out  at  the  commencement  of  spring.  He  also  proclaimed 
an  expedition  '  among  the  allies,  and  furnished  himself  from 
every  quarter  with  money,  ships,  and  heavy- armed. 

The  Athenians,  too,  sent  twenty  ships  ^  to  cruise  round 
Peloponnesus,  in  order  to  keep  watch,  that  none  might  cross: 
over  from  Corinth  and  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily..  For  the 
Corinthians,  as  soon  as  ambassadors  had  come,  and  brought 
news  that  things  were  much  altered  for  the  better  in  Sicily, 
thinking  that  they  had  well  timed  the  former  despatch 
of  shipsa  prepared  to  send  out  heavy-armed  to  Sicily,  in 
vessels  ot  burden ;  and  the  Lacedaamonians,  in  like  manner, 
were  intent  on  doing  the  same  from  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus* 
The  Corinthians  also  equipped  and  manned  ^^  twenty-five 
ships  \  that  they  might  attempt  a  battle  against  the  guard- 
force  at  NaupactuS)  and  that  the  Athenians  might  the  less 


&  7Wn/y  taienU.']  Bredow,  Benedict,  Bekker,  and  Hack  think  that  the 
true  reading  is  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  as  twenty  would  seem  too  small 
a  number.  And  I  myself,  many  years  ago,  thought  of  the  same  conjecture. 
But  this  opinion  has  been  shown  to  be  groundless  by  Boeckh.  Staatsh.  d. 
Att.  t.  2.  p.  197.  and  Goellerin  loc. 

»  Proclaimed  an  cjtpedilion.]  i.  e.  sent  notices  for  an  expedition.  I  here 
read  arpaTtiav,  which  the  sense  requires.  In  the  same  signification  iTrayylX- 
Xw  occurs  at  1.  5,  45.  and  49.,  and  elsewhere. 

^  Twenty  ships.']  Or  rather,  MtV/y  ;  for  at  c.  20.  we  read  of"  the  thirty  " 
ships.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  Diod.irus.  The  single  X  and  r,  it  may  be 
observed,  are  often  confounded.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  thirty 
in  question  arose  from  the  present  twenty  being  added  to  ten,  which  had 
before  been  stationed  there. 

s  Equipped  and  manned,]  Both  senses  seem  to  be  comprehended  in 
ivXiipovv^  as  in  many  other  passages. 

^  Twenty-five  ships.]  This  passage  has  been  had  in  view  by  Polyaen. 
Strat.  6,  ^3.  where  for  i^cucortovc  read  mcwh,  and  a  little  after  for  *jctw  koI 
irlvrf  read  cueovi  irivTt. 
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hinder  their  transports  from  making  their  passage,  having 
to  keep  watch  against  their  own  line  of  triremes  ranged 
against  them. 

XVIII.  The  Lacedaemonians,  too,  were  preparing  for  an 
irruption  into  Attica,  as  had  been  before  determined  on  by 
them,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Syracusans  and  Corinthians, 
when  they  heard  of  the  reinforcements  to  be  sent  by  the 
Athenians  to  Sicily,  in  order  that,  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
invasion,  it  might  be  hindered*  Alcibiades,  moreover,  im- 
portunately urged  them  to  fortify  Decelea  ',  and  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  spirit.  The  courage  \  too,  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians was  especially  invigorated  because  they  reckoned  that 
the  Athenians  having  in  their  hands  a  double  war,  both 
against  themselves,  and  the  Siceliots,  would  be  the  more  easily 
brought  down ;  and  because  they  conceived  that  they  ihem" 
selves  had  been  the  first  to  violate  the  fofjmer  treaty  ®,  for  that 
in  the  former  war  the  breach  of  the  peace  had  been  ikeirSf 
because  the  Thebans  had  invaded  Plataea  in  time  of  peace, 
and  because,  though  it  was  a  proviso  in  the  former  treaty, 
**  that  they  should  not  resort  to  arms,  if  the  other  party  were 
willing  to  submit  to  judicial  determination,"  yet  they  had 
never  hearkened  to  the  Athenians  when  they  invited  them 
thereto.^  To  this  injustice  they  thought  their  disasters  in 
the  war  might  fairly  be  attributed,  and  in  this  light  they  con- 
sidered their  calamity  at  Pylus,  and  whatever  other  had 
befallen  them.  But  when  the  Athenians  with  those  thirty 
ships  \  setting  out  from  Epidaurus,  had  ravaged  part  of  that 
territory,  and  Prasiae  and  other  places,  and  had  also  made  de- 
vastations from  Pylus ;  and,  as  often  as  differences  arose  from 
the  debatable  points  in  the  treaty,  on  the  Lacedaemonians  in- 
viting them  to  judicial  decision,  would  not  leave  it  to  arbitral 


I  Drcelea.]  One  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Athens,  and  situated 
on  a  high  and  conspicuous  spot  which  overlooked  the  plain,  and  was  well 
adapted  for  the  use  the  Syracusans  meant  to  make  of  it.  lu  present  name 
is  Tatoi.    See  Po()po  Proleg.  t.  s,  262. 

^  The  courage,  4'^.]     p*»ffii  yiyvnj^a^  is  here  put  for  pilfvwe^ai, 

3  The  former  treaty,]  Namely,  the  thirty  years'  truce^  or  peace,  which 
was  entered  into  after  the  reduction  of  Euboea,  1.  1,  23  and  115. 

4  Invited  them  thereto.]    As  b  recorded  at  1.  1,  145. 
»  Thoie  ihirfy  iftips.]    See  1.  6, 105. 
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tion,  then,  indeed,  the  Lacedaemonians,  thinkmg  that  the 
transgression  which  had  formerly  been  committed  on  their 
sidejwas  now,  on  the  contrary,  shifted  round  to  the  Athe- 
nians %  felt  much  alacrity  for  the  war.  They,  therefore,  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  sent  round  to  their  allies  to  procure 
iron  and  other  materials,  with  tools  for  the  raising  of  the  fort 
And  in  order  to  send  the  succours  to  Sicily  on  board  the' 
transports,  they  themselves  made  provision,  and  compelled  the 
other  Peloponnesians  to  do  the  same.  And  thus  closed  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  war  which  Thucydides  hath  narrated. 


'      YEAR  XIX.     B.  C.  418. 

XIX.  Immediately  on  the  commencement  of  spring,  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  made  the  irruption  into 
Attica,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus,  king 
<of  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  first  they  ravaged  those  parts 
of  the  country  about  the  plain,  then  they  fortified  Decelea, 
portioning  out  the  work  among  the  several   states.     Now, 


0  mnking  that  the  transgression,  ^cJ]  The  same  transgression,  which 
they  thought  had  already  brought  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  them- 
selves, they  concluded  would  now  bring  it  on  the  Athenians.  They  now 
thought  that  justice  (not  simple  justice,  or  a  due  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  men,  which  Grecian  religion  little  taught  to  regard,  but  justice 
ratified  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  gods)  was  now  on  their  side.  (Mit- 
ford.) 

Here,  I  would  observe,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  mighty  force 
of  what  may  be  called  moral  strength  in  war.  Whether  the  disasters,  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  met  with  in  their  first  and  most  unjust  war,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  judgment  of  a  just  Providence,  we  are  not  warranted  in  pro- 
nouncing :  but  few  will  hesitate  to  attribute  roost  of  their  ill  success  to  the 
indisposition  which  individuals  felt  to  take  part  in  so  unjust  a  war.  This 
must  have  ever  hung  on  their  minds,  and  unnerved  their  arms.  Indeed, 
even  those  that  have  no  religion,  thus,  by  the  force  of  conscience,  tacitly 
do  homage  to  its  truth  and  obligations.  To  turn  to  a  case  in  point,  to  what 
could  the  disasters,  which  so  beset  the  latter  years  of  Napoleon,  be  so  fairly 
attributed  as  his  iniquitous  aggression  on  the  rights  of  nations,  in  attacking 
allies  who  had  deserved  well  of  him  ?  Indeed,  the  French  officers  and  sol- 
diers have  since  acknowledged,  that  the  badness  of  their  cause  ever  hung  a 
dead  weight  upon  them.  And,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  the  mighty, 
but  unpnncipled,  conqueror  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  that  the  disorder 
which  led  to  his  political  end,  was  the  **  gangrene  of  Spain,**  This  made 
bim  (to  use  the  words  of  Gray) 

» ^  groan, 

With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and  alone."  .    ^ 

VOL,  III.  N 
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Decelea  is  distant  from  the  ci^  of  Athens  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia,  and  about  the  same,  or  not  much  more,  from 
Boeoda.  ^  The  fort  was  built  in  the  plain,  and  the  best  pa^ts 
of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  annoyance,  and  was  visible 
up  to  the  city  of  Athens.  This  the  Peloponnesians  and  dieir 
allies  in  Attica  occupied  themselves  in  building ;  while  those 
in  Peloponnesus,  about  the  same  time,  sent  off  the  heavy^ 
armed  in  the  transports  to  Sicily  ;  the  Lacedeemoni^uis  having  ^ 
selected  the  best  of  the  Helots  and  Neodamodes  (or  newly- 
made  dtizens)  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  of  both,  ap- 
pointing Eccritus,  a  Spartan,  their  commander.  The  Boeotians 
sent  three  hundred  heavy-armed,  under  the  command  of 
Zeno  and  Nico,  Thebans,  and  Hegesander,  a  Thespian. 
Those,  then,  amongst  the  first  ^  having  set  sail  from  Tsenarus 
in  Laconia,  committed  their  ships  to  the  sea.®  Not  long  dft^ 
these,  the  Ck>rinthians  sent  five  hundred  heavy-armed,  partly 
from  Corinth  itself,  and  partly  hired  from  the  Arcadians,, 
under  the  command  of  Alexarchus,  a  Corinthian.  The  Sicy- 
onians,  too,  sent  two  hundred  heavy-armed  with  the  Corin- 
thians, commanded  by  Sargeus,  a  Sicyonian.  Now,  the 
twenty-five  ships  of  the  Corinthians,  which  had  been  fitted  out 


1  Abotd  the  iome^  Sfc."]  I  entirely  approve  of  the  reading  U  koX  ov,  in- 
troduced from  two  MSS  by  Bekker.  In  suck  an  idiom  the  nai  is  for  ^.  So 
Polysen.  1.  2,  56.  ^rapairXiyWac  k€u  iooq  KXeUa^.  I  cannot,  however,  so  miiGh 
commend  the  introduction  from  two  MSS.  of  dird,  which  seems  to  be. 
from  the  mar^n.  Nor  is  there  less  reason  to  suspect  the  common  reading 
liri:  though  It  appears  to  have  arisen  from  another  view  of  the  con- 
struction. Neither,  indeed,  is  necestm/y;  for  dvo  may  very  well  be 
repeated  from  the  preceding,  as  also  dnix^u  And  the  construction  may  be 
laid  down  as  follows :  ainxt*^  ^^  V  A.  &raiiovc  fnxKtiTTiM  r^c  i'^  'A^fivcuuv 
xt^eoff  tiKOifi  Kai  ktarbv,  irapairkiiauiv  (for  •irapatrXiiffUoQf  as  in  Polyb.  1,  4,  8. 
4,  40,  10.    9,39,  17.)  dk  dirlx<(  oif  ttoXA^   wXsov  (^i^ffrijffa)  Koi  ttiq  Boi- 

It  is  truly  observed  by  Goeller,  that  '*  if  the  above  reading  be  correct 
(which  there  is  no  ^ood  reason  to  doubt),  it  will  prove  that  most  geo- 
graphers are  noch  m  error  in  their  representations  of  this  part  of  the 
country." 

*  Amongti  the  J!nt,]  For  Iv  ro7i  irpwroic  Rciz,  Bekker,  and  Qoeller  edit 
Iv  TOis  irpdroi.  I  prefer  irpArov^  as  there  b  no  (tiffereace  in  sense,  but 
must  reserve  the  discussion  for  my  edition. 

3  Committed  their  thipt  to  the  tea.]  The  translators  take  the  sense  to  be 
no  more  than  **  put  to  sea."  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  this  pe- 
culiar phrase,  tnere  is  a  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  voyage 
was  made,  namely,  not  by  coasting  along  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
iwt  by  crossing  tlie  #ea,  and  not  tm  loniao  gulC 
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in  the  winter,  occupied  a  station  over  against '^  the  twenty 
Athenian  ships  at  Naupactus,  until  such  time  as  those  heavy- 
armed  had  set  sail  from  Peloponnesus.  For  which  purpose, 
indeed,  they  had  been  at  first  fitted  out,  namely,  that  the 
Athenians  might  not  have  their  attention  fixed  on  the  trans- 
ports so  much  as  the  triremes. 

XX.  In  the  meantime,  and  immediately  on  the  commence^ 
ment  of  spring,  at  the  same  time  that  Decelea  was  b^un  to 
be  fortified,  the  Athenians  sent  thirty  ships,  commanded  by 
Charicles  son  of  Apollodoros,  to  cruise  around  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  orders  to  go  to  Argos,  and  solicit  from  the 
Argives,  in  virtue  of  the  alliance,  some  troops  to  go  on  board 
the  ships.  They  also,  as  they  had  intended,  sent  Demosthenes 
oS  to  Sicily  with  sixty  Athenian  and  five  Chian  ships,  and 
fifteen  hundred  Athenian  heavy-armed  from  the  lists,  also  as 
many  of  the  islanders  from  every  quarter  as  they  could  pro- 
cure ;  from  the  other  subject  allies,  too,  supplying  themselves 
with  whatever  they  had  which  might  be  useful  for  the  war. 
He  was,  moreover,  ordered,  as  he  was  sailing  round  Pelopon- 
nesus, to  first  cooperate  with  Charicles  in  hostilities  upon  the 
Laconian  coast. 

And  Demosthenes,  sailing  to  iEgina,  there  waited  for  such  as 
yet  remained  to  join,  and  till  Charicles  should  have  taken  on 
board  the  Argives. 

XXI.  In  Sicily,  about  the  same  time  this  summer, 
Gylippus  came  to  Sjrracuse,  bringing  from  the  cities  which  he 
prevailed  upon  to  join  the  greatest  force  he  could  muster. 
And  having  convened  the  Syracusans,  he  told  them  they 
ought  to  fit  out  as  many  ships  as  possible,  and  make  trial  of  a 
sea-fight^;   for  he   was  in   hopes  that  they  would   thereby 

4  Occupied  a  station  over  t^amtt.]  Namely,  as  appears  from  Polysen.  6, 
23.,  Panormiis  in  Acbaea.  This  passage  of  Thucyoiaes  may  suggest  more 
than  one  certain  emendation  of  Polyaenus  ubi  supra. 

>  Make  trial  of  a  tea-fight,]  As  the  phrase  avdirtipav  \afi€dvHv  is 
neglected  by  the  commentators,  the  foliowmg  examples  may  be  not  unac- 
ceptable: Herodot.  8,9,7.  Airoirtipav  woh}aa<j^m.  Herodian  2,  99. 
dTTdiTiipav  ivouiTo  r^c  Tutv  <rr,  yvw/ii;c.  Arrian  E.  A.  2,  20,  5.  aK6intpav  r^c 
vavfxaxiag  ilaprvitrdm.  Polyb.  27,  4,  2.  dir67rtipav  \afiUvHv.  Hesych. 
Milesius  ap.  Corp.  Hyst.  Byz.  p.  257*  I>.  Airointpav  IXofiGavf  rov  wokifwv. 
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achieve  something  for  the  war  which  would  compensate  the 
danger.^  Hermocrates,  too,  was  not  least  instrumental  in 
jointly  persuading  them  not  to  be  alarmed  at  making  an  attack 
on  the  Athenitos;  telling  them  that  neither  those  had  their 
naval  skill  hereditary,  or  from  time  immemorial,  but  being 
landsmen,  more  than  the  Syracusans  now,  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Medes  to  become  seamen.  To  dai;ing  persons, 
he  said,  like  the  Athenians,  those  that  counter-dared  always 
seemed  the  most  formidable  foes.®  For  by  the  same  mode 
that  they  attack  and  terrify  their  neighbours  (though  oc- 
casionally not  superior  to  them  in  power),  by  the  same,  namely, 
by  bold  enterprise,  they^  too,  might  meet  tfie  same  fate  at  the 
bands  of  an  enemy/  The  Syracusans,  too,  he  said,  well 
knew  that  by  thus  unexpectedly  venturing  to  oppose  the 
Athenian  navy,  they  would,  by  their  being  daunted  thereat, 
gain  more  the  advantage  over  them  than  the  Athenians 
would  worst  them  by  their  superior  skill.^  He  bade  them, 
therefore,  not  shrink  from  making  a  trial  with  their  navy. 

At  the  persuasions,  then,  of  Gylippus  and  Hermocrates, 
and  whoever  else,  the  Syracusans  were  eager  for  a  sea-fight, 
and  equipped  their  ships. 

XXII.  When  the  navy  was  ready,  Gylippus,  having  led 
forth  by  night  the  whole  of  the  land  forces,  was  prepared 
himself  to  attack  by  land  the  forts  at  Plemmyrium ;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Syracusan  triremes,  thirty-five  in  number, 
at  signal,  sailed  forward  from  the  great  port,  and  forty-five 
from  the  lesser,  where  was  their  dock  ',  and  sailed  round  to 


«  Compensate  the  danger,]  Literally,  counterbalance ;  ¥^hich  is  the  pri- 
mitive sense  of  AJiwQ, 

9  To  daring  persona,  4^.]  Consequently  of  such  they  would  stand  in  awe, 
and  feel  comparatively  claunted.    Tnis  is  a  very  rare  sense  of  x<^^oc«, 

*  By  the  same  mode,  ^^c]  Such  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  the  intricate 
passage  of  the  original,  which  is  passed  over  by  the  commentators. 

*  Gam  more  the  advantage,  4[c.]  This  is  the  closest  version  that  I  can 
offer  of  this  involved  passage,  in  which  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the 
antithesis  being  incorrectly  drawa,  and  an  expression  employed  (ry  2irt<r- 
r^fiff  —  Amipiav  pkSfmfrac)  which  is  fitter  for  a  Pindaric  ode  than  an 
historical  passage. 

I  Their  dock,]    It  is  plain  that  this  dock  was  in  the  lesser  harbour,  called 

the  Lacdus,  which,  by  the  wav,  was  so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  cistern, 

being  faced  all  round  with  mestone.    From  this  dock  (vcwpiov)  must  be 

ftiogoished  the  vtfihwKOi  mentioned  furtho*  on,  which  were  undoubtedly 
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form  a  union  with  those  within,  and,  moreover,  make  safl 
upon  Plemmyrium,  in  order  that  the  Athenians  might  be 
thrown  into  confusion  in  both  places.  But  the  Athenians, 
speedily  manning  sixty  vessels,  they  with  twenty-five  of  them 
fought  against  the  thirty-five  Syracusan  ones  in  the  great 
port,  and  with  the  remainder  proceeded  to  meet  those  who 
were  sailing  round  from  the  dock.  And  immediately  they 
came  to  battle  before  the  mouth  of  the  great  port,  and  for  a  long 
time  maintained  an  equal  contest  one  against  another,  one  side 
being  anxious  to  force  the  entrance,  the  other  to  hinder  it. 

XXIII.  In  the  meantime,  Gylippus,  on  the  Athenians  at 
Plemmyrium  having  gone  down  to  the  water-side,  and  with 
their  attention  turned  to  the  sea-fight,  snatches  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  suddenly,  at  daybreak,  attacks  the  forts,  and  takes 
the  largest  first,  and  then  also  the  lesser  ones  afler  ;  the  garri- 
sons not  daring  to  remain,  when  they  saw  the  largest  taken 
with  ease.  And  of  that  first  taken  the  garrison,  such  as  got  on 
board  the  barges  and  a  transport,  with  some  difficidty  arrived 
at  the  camp ;  for  the  Syracusan  ships  having  as  yet  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  battle  in  the  great  port,  they  were  chased  by  one 
swifl-sailing  trireme.  But  by  the  time  that  the  other  two  forts 
were  taken,  the  Syracusans  happened  then  to  be  beaten,  and 
the  fugitives  from  the  forts  the  more  easily  sailed  past  Indeed, 
those  Syracusan  ships  which  fought  before  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  afier  having  beaten  back  the  Athenian  ships,  sailed 


in  the  great  port  The  distinction  is  thus  pointed  out  by  Letronne,  p.  28. : 
**  N£«ptov  was  in  ports  the  place  wholly  appropriated  to  building  or  refitting 
ships,  or  receiving  thero,  when  drawn  on  shore,  to  keep  them  moist.  It 
may  be  also  observed,  that  besides  the  place  necessary  for  a  certain  number 
of  vessels,  the  nutpiov  contained  likewise  the  stores  of  sails,  cordage,  wood, 
&c.  See  Demosth.  Orat.  in  Euerget.  p.  1145,  4.  and  in  Polyclet.  p.  1218, 
IS,  t.  2.  Reiske.  Yet  the  word  viutpiov  was  employed  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  than  our  arsenal.  The  vninroiKOi  comprehended  in  the  vtufpta  were  a 
kind  of  huts,  where  were  put  certain  vessels,  perhaps  tnremes,  the  con- 
struction or  preservation  of  which  required  more  attention  and  care,  while 
the  merchant-vessels  were  left  in  the  vcuipioi',  .exposed  to  the  weather. — 
The  squari  of  the  dock  at  Venice,  i.  e.  the  sixty  booths,  where  the  galleys 
used  to  be  built  and  refitted,  will  very  accurately  represent  the  vtuMroiKoi  of 
the  antients."  Thus,  Goeller  remarks,  vnapiov  was  the  whole,  viweroucoi  a 
part :  and  he  compares  a  similar  distinction  between  iiriviia  and  vaiKn-a^fia, 
paralleting  these  and  the  above  words  by  the  German  terms  Seeplat*^ 
Ankerplatz,  SMffswerft,  Shifidocken, 
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in  great  disorder,  and  being  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
running  foul  of  each  other,  yielded  up  the  victory  to  the 
Adienians.  For  they  routed  not  only  these^  but  those  in  the 
port  by  which  they  had  been  before  conquered.  They  also 
sunk  eleven  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  slaying  most  of  the  men 
on  board  except  those  of  three  ships ;  and  them  they  made 
prisoners.^  Having  drawn  to  land  the  wrecks  of  the  Syra- 
cus^ns,  and  set  up  a  trophy  on  the  islet  before  Plemmyrium, 
they  retreated  to  their  own  camp. 

XXIV.  And  now  the  Syracusans,  though  they  thus  fared 
in  the  sea-fight,  yet  held  the  forts  ^  in  Plemmyrium,  and  set 
up  three  trophies  for  them.  And  one  of  the  two  forts  last 
taken  they  demolished ;  but  the  remainder  they  repaired  and 
garrisoned.  At  the  capture  of  the  forts  many  of  the  garrison 
were  slain  or  made  prisoners ;  and  money  and  goods  ^  to  a 
considerable  amount  in  all  ^  were  taken.  For  as  the  Athe- 
nians had  used  the  forts  as  a  magazine,  great  quantities  of 
merchants'  goods  and  com  were  there  deposited ;  much  pro- 
perty, too,  of  the  trierarchs,  since  there  were  forty  masts  of 
triremes,  besides  much  other  tackling^  taken  therein,  and 
three  triremes  which  had  been  hauled  on  shore.*  Indeed^  the 
capture  of  Plemmyrium  was  what  chiefly  and  principally 
ruined  the  Athenian  armament.  For  the  entrances  were  no 
longer  safe  for  ®  the  importation  of  necessaries ;  since  the 
Syracusans,  moored  at  anchor  on  the  watch  7,  hindered  their 


^  They  sunk,  ^c]  It  should  seem  that  the  three  ships  here  mentioned 
were  not  actually  sunk,  but  only  put  hors  de  combat.  Perhaps,  the  rest  were 
not  all  utterly  sunk ;  at  least,  to  them  must  apply  what  is  said  of  drawing 
the  wrecks  on  shore :  indeed,  if  the  ships  were  all  sunk,  to  say  that  they 
put  the  crews  to  death,  would  seem  to  involve  an  absurdity.  In  that  case, 
they  would  only  leave  them  to  their  fate. 

>  Fortt.]    Not  wallsy  as  Hobbes. 

3  Money  and  ^oods.]  Both  these  senses  (the  latter  of  which  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  1  hucydides)  seem  to  be  inherent  in  xpnf^ara, 

3  In  all,]  Or,  upon  the  whole.  Hobbes  has  mistaken  the  force  of  the 
rd  ^vfiiravra, 

^  Tackling.]    See  my  note  on  Acts  27,  19. 

5  Hauled  on  thore,]    Namely,  to  be  careened. 

^  Safe  for.]     At  ri/c  iiraytayrii  1  WOuld  subaud  HviKa, 

7  Moored  at  anchor  on  the  watch,]  For  there  was,  probably,  a  sort  of 
harbour  between  the  island  of  Plemmyrium,  at  that  time  possessed  by  the 
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entrance^  and  thas  the  importations  had  bow  to  be  made  by 
fighting  their  way  in.  In  other  respects,  too,  the  circumstanoo 
threw  a  consternation  and  dejection  over  the  army. 

XXV.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  sent  out  twdve  ships 
under  the  command  of  Agatharchiis,  a  Syracusan ;  one  of 
which  went  to  Peloponnesus,  conveying  ambassadors  to  make 
known  that  ^^  they  are  in  hopes,"  and  to  urge  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  there  with  yet  greater  vigour.  The  other  eleven 
ships  stood  over  for  Italy,  having  learnt  that  some  Athenian 
vessels  laden  with  stores  were  on  their  voyage.  ^And  having 
met  with  the  vessels,  they  destroyed  the  greater  part,  and 
burnt  some  timber  for  ship-building  in  the  territory  of  Caulon^ 
which  had  been  laid  up  there  for  the  Athenians.  After  this, 
they  went  to  Locri,  and  as  they  were  at  anchor  there,  one  of 
the  transports  arrived  from  Peloponnesus,  bringing  some 
heavy*armed  of  the  Thespians.  And  taking  them  on  board 
their  ships,  the  Syracusans  coasted  along  homewards. 

But  the  Athenians  watching  for  them  off  Megara,  with 
twenty  ships  captured  one  vessel  with  the  men  on  board ;  the 
rest  they  could  not  come  up  with,  they  effecting  their  flight 
to  Syracuse.  There  aros^  too,  a  skirmish  in  the  port,  near 
the  piles  which  the  Syracusans  had  driven  down  '  in  the  sea» 
in  the  front  of  the  old  docks,  in  order  that  their  ships  might 
anchor  within  them,  and  the  Athenians  not  make  sail  upon 
them  and  damage  them  by  charging  with  the  beak.  For  the 
Athenians  bringing  up  against  them  a  vessel  of  vast  burthen  ^, 
fitted  up  with  wooden  towers  and  parapets  ^  and  some  of 


Syracusans,  and  the  continent,  or  proraontory,  of  Plemmyrium.  Smith 
wrongly  renders  ii^pfiovvrtg  **  rushed  upon  them.'* 

I  Caulon.]  A  town  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Locri  Epixaphyrii. 
The  place  where  the  wood  was  deposited  was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Segras. 

s  Piles  which  the  Syracmant  had  driv^  down,  4^.1  This  was  done  in 
order  that  their  station  in  the  great  harbour  might  thus  be  more  private, 
and  like  a  separate  harbour.  ^ 

3  Of  vast  burthen,]    Namely,  of  a  ttiousand  amphorffi.  v 

*  Fitted  tip  with,  (Jr.]  The  towers  and  parapets  (accompanied,  no  doubt, 
with  stages)  were  meant  to  cover  the  attempts  of  the  men  in  the  long 
boats  by  a  galling  shower  of  missiles  launched  aaainst  any  that  should 
attempt  to  cfefend  the  piles.    It  is  well  observed  by  Mitford,  "  that  the 
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them  fastening  cables  from  certain  long-boats  to  the  pilesy 
wrenched  them  up  witli  a  windlass  ^ ;  while  others  dived,  and 
cut  them  off  with  saws.  And  now  the  Syracusans  assailed 
them  from  the  docks  with  missiles,  while  those  stationed  in 
the  transports  returned  their  volleys,  until  at  last  the  Athe- 
nians had  torn  up  the  greater  part  of  the  piles.  The  most 
formidable  difficulty  was  with  the  piling  which  was  hidden. 
For  the  Sjrracusans  had  driven  down  some  piles  so  that  they 
did  not  rise  above  the  sui*face  of  the  water ;  insomuch  that  it 
was  perilous  to  approach,  lest  by  not  seeing  them,  they  should 
run  the  ship  foul  of  them,  as  upon  a  rock.°  But  these,  too,' 
the  divers  descended  and  sawed  off  for  a  reward.  However, 
the  Syracusans  again  fixed  piles,  and  they  also  (as  was  likely 
with  armies  lying  near  and  ranged  opposite  to  each  other) 
used  many  contrivances  against  each  other,  and  resorted  to 
various  attempts. 

The  Syracusans  also  sent  ambassadors  of  the  Corinthians, 
Ambraciots,  and  Lacedaemonians  to  the  cities  ^,  to  notify  the 
capture  of  the  Plemmyrium  ;  and,  respecting  the  sea-fight,  to 
say  that  they  had  been  defeated  not  by  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  but  by  their  own  disorder.  For  the  rest,  they  were  to 
announce  ^^  that  they  are  in  hopes,"  and  to  entreat  them  to 
rally  around  them,  both  with  sea  and  land  forces ;  and  ^*  that 
the  Athenians  are  expected  with  another  army,  and  if  they 


merchant-ships  of  the  antients,  capacious,  deep,  and  firm  in  the  water,  like 
modem  vessels  for  ocean  navigation,  were  much  fitter  for  some  purposes  of 
stationary  fight  than  their  galleys  of  war." 

4  Wrenched  them  up  with  a  wind/^tt,  ^c]  We  must  suppose  that  the 
long-boats  were  strongly  moored  and  fastened  to  the  ship,  by  which  the 
machines  would  have  the  sreater  force.  By  those  the  piles  (which  seem 
not  to  have  been  near  so  thick  as  those  used  in  our  ports)  would  be  first 
dragged  on  one  side,  and  then  gradually  pulled  up.  The  machines  of  the 
antients,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  some  of  tnem  more  powerful  than 
any  of  those  used  by  the  modems. 

0  Run  the  ship  foul  of  them,  4-c.]  So  Herod.  7,  185.  iEschyl.  Eumen. 
561.  Schulz.  rbv  TTpiv  o\€ov  ipfum  vpoa^aXwv  Skac,  Uenc6  may  be  emended 
Dio  Cass.  672,  55.  firjTt  TrtpUpfia  vtftpiyayijvai  i&<ryg  scil.  nr/v  oXxaSa,  where 
read  irtpi  Ipiia,  Also  a  most  cormpt  passage  of  iEschyl.  Agam.  977.  dvSpog 
Ivaictv  •♦*♦••  d<i>avTov  tpfia.  where  the  lacuna  is  filled  up  by  critics  in 
various  ways.  I  would  propose  ewca^c  with  some  adjective,  irpbg  or  irtpi 
atpavT,  ip. 

7  The  cities.]  Namely,  in  Sicily,  as  appears  from  what  follows.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  Corinthians,  8cc,  were  doubtless  sent  with  their  own,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  business. 
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should  first  destroy  their  present  forces,  the  war  would  be 
decided.**     These  afiairs,  then,  they  transacted  in  Sicily. 

XXVI.  As  to  Demosthenes,  when  all  his  forces  were 
assembled  which  he  was  to  take  to  the  succour  of  those  in 
Sicily,  weighing  from  iEgina,  and  standing  over  to  the 
Peloponnesian  coast,  he  formed  a  junction  with  Charicles  and 
the  thirty  Athenian  ships  there.  And  having  taken  on  board 
some  Argive  heavy-armed,  they  made  sail  to  the  Laconian 
coast ;  and  first  they  ravaged  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Epi- 
daurus  Limera  \  and  from  thence  having  touched  at  that 
part  of  Laconia  which  is  opposite  to  Cythera,  where  is  situated 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  they  devastated  certain  parts  of  the 
territory,  and  carried  a  wall  across  a  kind  of  isthmus,  in  . 
order  that  the  Helots  might  desert  thither,  and  that  from  them 
freebooters  might  make  their  incursions,  as  from  Pylus.  Im- 
mediately after  having  occupied  the  place,  Demosthenes 
coasted  along  to  Corcyra,  in  order,  after  taking  on  board  there 
some  of  the  allies  \  he  might  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Sicily ;  while  Charicles  stayed  until  he  had  fortified  the  place, 
and  then,  leaving  a  garrison  there,  made  sail  home  with  the 
thirty  ships,  and  the  Argives  with  him. 

XXVII.  Tliis  same  summer  there  arrived  at  Athens 
thirteen  hundred  Tliracians  of  those  called  Machcerophori 
(or  sword-bearers  ^)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dii  *,  who  were  to 
have  gone  with  Demosthenes  to  Sicily ;  but,  since  they  came 
too  late,  the  Athenians  determined  to  send  them  back  again 
into  Thrace.  For,  as  their  pay  was  a  drachma  a  day,  it 
seemed  to  be  too  expensive  to  keep  them  for  the  war  carried 
on  from  Decelea  ;  which,  being  first  fortified  this  summer  by 
the  whole  army,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  garrisons  going 
thither  by  turn  from  all  the  cities,  exceedingly  annoyed  the 


«  Eptdaurut  Limera,]  See  4,  56,  and  6,  105.  Mitford  erroneously 
makes^  Demosthenes  turn  back  to  Epidaunis,  namely,  in  Argolis. 

«  The  aUies,']  Namely,  we  may  suppose,  the  Zacynthians,  Cephalleniaus, 
Acamanians,  Naupactians,  Anactorians,  and  Corcyreans. 

3  Sword-bearing.]  Namely,  armed  with  long  swords,  like  the  Scottish 
Highlanders  of  old.    See  note  on  1.  2,  96, 

*  Dii,]    See  note  on  1.  2,  96. 
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Athenians,  and  was  among  the  chief  circumstances  that 
brought  affairs  to  ruin,  both  by  the  destruction  of  property 
and  the  loss  of  men.^  For  before^  the  invasions,  being  of 
short  duration,  did  not  hinder  them  from  enjoying  the  use  of 
the  ground  for  the  rest  of  the  time;  but  now,  the  enemy  being 
continually  stationed  there,  and  sometimes  a  greater  force 
arriving,  at  others  the  ordinary  garrison^  from  necessity,  over- 
running the  country,  and  making  ravages ;  Agis,  too,  king  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  being  present  ^  (and  not  carrying  on  the 
war  as  a  secondary  concern  7),  the  Athenians  were  exceedingly 
distressed.  Thus  were  they  deprived  of  the  whole  country, 
and  more  than  twenty  thousand  slaves  deserted,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  mechanics  and  artificers ;  the  whole,  too,  of 
their  sheep,  cattle,  and  beasts  of  burden  were  destroyed,  as 
also  the  horses,  of  which  (as  the  cavalry  were  every  day  riding 
to  Decelea,  and  making  attacks,  or  keeping  guard  over  the 
country),  some  were  lamed  ®  by  the  rough  ground  ^,  or  worn 
down  by  incessant  toil,  others  were  disabled  by  wounds. 

XXVIII.  And  the  importation  of  necessaries  from  Euboea, 
which  had  before  taken  place  with  greater  speed  over  land  by 
Decelea,  was  now,  as  being  by  sea  round  Sunium,  very  ex- 
pensive.^    The  city  needed  every  thing  alike  to  be  imported. 


5  Lots  of  men,']    Namely,  either  by  death,  or  by  desertion. 

0  Agu,  too,  4*^.]  Mitford  incorrectly  explains,  <*  remained  as  governor 
of  the  garrison." 

1  As  a  secondary  concern^  Literally,  "  a  ^e  concern."  He  made  it  a 
principal  point,  and  attended  to  it  entirely.    See  note  on  1.  1,  H2. 

*  Were  lamed.]  Literally,  "  were  lamed  and  knocked  up ; "  for  that  is 
the  sense  of  the  aw6.  This  term  cfcircvwXoOvro  (neglected  by  the  commen- 
tators) may  be  illustrated  from  the  following  passages:  Fausan.  lo,  42. 
Airix^y^owTO  01  iTTTTOi.  Xen.  Hipp.  7,  15.  ^!XXto»f  «  Kqv  air6Kp0T0v  »/  6\idi}pbv 
f)  r6  x^p">V'  Pollux  1,  186.  who,  among  x^P^  dvtTiirira,  reckons  avdKpora, 
Xen.  Hist.  7,  8,  9.  roifg  vtKpoifC,  iviovQ  Sk  ^covrac  a7roKtx**»^vfuvovQ,  Appian 
1,  75.  Kai  lirirovQ  &xpiiovQ  —  Kal  xwX.«i;ovr«c  l^  vtrorpiJ^i^Q, 

9  By  the  rough  ground.]  "  The  art  of  shoeing  that  animal,"  says  Mitford, 
"  being  yet  unknown." 

«  By  tea  round  Sunium,  very  expensive.]  Namely,  compared  with  what 
it  was  by  land.  "  A  remarkableproof,"  Mitford  observes,  "  of  the  imper- 
fection of  antient  navigation,  xnis,  with  the  advantages  of  modern  navi-^ 
gation,  would  be  incomparably  the  preferable  method."  He  then  illustrates 
the  observation  bv  the  fact,  that  the  water  carriage  from  London  to  Whit- 
stable  (nearly  ^hty  miles  oflT)  is  only  the  samt  as  the  land  carriage  from 
Whitstable  to  Canterbury  (six  miles).   The  historian,  however,  forgets  that 
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and  instead  of  being  a  city,  it  was  become  a  fortress,  for  by 
day  the  Athenians  standing  guanl  at  the  battlements  in  turn, 
and  by  night  aU^  except  the  cavalry,  part  being  on  duty  under 
arms  (at  the  guard-stations),  and  part  on  the  walls,  they  were 
harassed  both  summer  and  winter.^  But  what  lay  heaviest  on 
them  was,  that  they  had  in  hand  two  wars  at  oncey  having 
fallen  into  such  a  perverse  doggedness  as,  before  it  occurred, 
no  one  who  heard  would  have  believed.  For  that  those  who, 
by  the  erection  of  the  fortress,  were  besieged  at  home  by  the 
Peloponnesians,  should  not  even  then  have  desisted  from 
their  attempt  on  Sicily,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  besieged 
there,  in  like  manner,  Syracuse,  a  city  not  at  all  less  than 
Athens,  and  to  have  so  much  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
Greeks  at  their  power  and  daring  (for  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  some  thought,  if  the  Peloponnesians  should  invade  their 
territory,  they  would  only  hold  out  ^  a  year,  others  two,  others 


the  two  cases  are  any  thing  but  parallel.  The  course  from  London  to 
Whitstable  is  siraisht,  and  tlie  voyage  rarely  interrupted ;  whereas,  that 
from  the  channel  of  Euboea  to  Athens  was  exceedingly  drcuitous,  and  re- 
quired the  doubling  of  the,  to  the  antients,  rather  formidable  promontory 
of  Sunium ;  after  which,  a  very  different  wind  would  be  requisite  to  bring 
the  vessel  to  Athens.  Besides,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Clarke  tnat,  even  now, 
the  passage  from  Sunium  to  Athens  is  often  a  tedious  one,  by  baffling  winds. 
In  a  voyage  like  that  which  Mr.  Mitford  instances,  probably  the  difference 
between  antient  and  modem  navigation  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  he 
supposes. 

«  Pari  being  on  duty,  ^c]  Mitford  remarks  that  "the  exact  value  of  the 
phrase  i^*  dirXoi^  voioOfitvoi,  apparently  a  military  phrase  of  the  day,  b 
scarcely  now  to  be  ascertained.  And  the  explanations  attempted  by  the 
commentators  and  translators  are  very  unsatisfactory."  Certamly,  at  the 
time  when  Mitford  wrote,  little  had  been  done  by  the  commentators ;  and 
the  common  Latin  version  would,  indeed,  seem  not  very  satisfactory.  The 
phrase,  it  may  b^  observed,  is  very  accordant  with  the  more  fully-expressed 
kindred  passage  at  1.  8,  69.,  to  which  Mitford  himself  refers.  Those  l^* 
STrXotf  were  men  in  complete  armour,  ready  for  service,  at  one  or  more 
guard-houses  or  stations.  Those  on  the  wall  probably  had  only  spears.  The 
meaning  intended  is,  therefore,  clearly  ascertained ;  and,  if  the  words  be 
correct,  ipv\aKi)v  must,  according  to  Bauer's  suggestion,  be  supplied  from 
the  preceding  ii>v\d<r<jovTtg.  If  this  be  thought  too  harsh,  I  would  con- 
jecture for  TToioiffifvoiy  TTovovfttvoiy  which  will  make  all  clear  and  easy.  Nor 
will  there  be  any  pleonasm  at  irovoifntvoi  —  iToKaiirwpovvro,  for  the  latter 
term  may  chiefly  be  referred  to  the  exposure  to  weather  implied  in  the 
preceding  words.  So  1.  1,  134.  'iva  fiij  v'7^ai^piog  raXuiirutpoiij,  ^  The  sense 
will  thus  be,  "  part  harassed  with  keeping  under  arms,  part  with  standing 
guard  on  the  walls,  they  were  distressed  by  exposure  to  the  weather  both 
summer  and  winter." 

'  Hold  out.]     lUpichtty'     The  antient  lexicographers  well  explain  the 
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three,  none  a  longer  time)  as  in  the  seventeenth  year,  when  in 
all  respects  exhausted,  to  have  gone  into  Sicily,  and  taken  up 
a  war  not  less  weighty  than  that  with  the  Peloponnesians ; 
this,  I  say,  no  one  would  have  believed.*  Wherefore,  being 
by  these  wars,  and  the  extreme  injury  sustained  from  Decelea, 
and  the  other  heavy  expenses  which  lay  upon  them,  brought 
into  great  straits  for  want  of  money,  they  about  this  time 
levied  upon  *  their  subject  states  instead  of  the  tribute^  a 
twentieth  of  all  goods  passing  by  sea  ^ ;  conceiving  that  thus 
a  greater  revenue  would  accrue,  [and  need  enough  had  they  of 
it],  for  their  expenses  were  not  such  as  they  had  been,  but  had 
become  far  greater  (inasmuch  as  the  war  was  greater),  while 
their  revenues  were  decayed.^ 

XXIX.  Being  unwilling,  then,  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of 
their  funds,  to  expend  money  on  these  Thracians  who  came 
too  late  for  Demosthenes,  they  sent  them  away,  appointing 
Diitrephes  to  conduct  them  home,  and  ordering  him,  in  the 
voyage  (for  they  were  to  go  by  the  Euripus)  to  annoy  the 
enemy  with  them,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  He,  therefore, 
set  them  on  shore  at  Tanagra,  and  made  some  hasty  pillage ; 
then  at  nightfall  he  sailed  from  Chalcis  acrpss  the  Euripus, 
and  disembarking  them  in  Bceotia,  led  them  against  Myca^ 


term  by  irtpdvia^cu  and  &v^iUw,  This  signification  is  rare,  but  I  have  noted 
the  following  examples  :  Dio  Cass.  14,  ^6,  ov  yAp  irfpioioHv  in  roi^e  tvdov, 
and  277,  42. 

*  This,  1  say,  no  one  would  have  believed,]  This  clause,  which  is  in  the 
original  left  to  be  supplied,  must  be  repeated  from  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

*  Levied  upon,  <|c.]  Mitford  here  remarks  on  the  great  obscurity  of  the 
original,  and  complains  that  the  commentators  take  no  notice  of  it.  He, 
moreover,  commends  the  *'  successful  boldness  "  of  Smith.  But,  in  fact. 
Smith  has  not  deviated  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  preceding  translators  (of 
whom  Mitford  cites  Portus),  except  in  rendering  rwv  Kara  ^dkainrav,  of 
which  he  gives  rather  an  interpretation  than  a  version.  As  to  the  ob- 
scurity, of  which  he  speaks,  in  the  original,  I  see  not  any  such  as  needed  the 
assistance  of  the  commentators.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  iTro*- 
fl<jav  is  used  in  a  somewhat  uncommon  sense. 

Boeckh.  cited  by  Goeller,  says  that  this  tax  (which  was  the  same  as  our 
custom)  was  formed  and  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

0  Passing  by  sea,]  i.  e.  both  imports  and  exports. 

7  Revenues  taere  decayed,]  Namely,  by  so  many  of  the  tributary  states 
in  Thrace  and  elsewhere  having  revolted ;  while,  perhaps,  by  the  rest  the 
tribute  was  but  irregularly  paid. 
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lessus.^  And  during  the  night,  he,  without  being  tliscovered, 
takes  his  quarters  in  the  temple  of  Mercury,  which  is  distant 
from  Mycalessus  about  sixteen  stadia.  And  at  break  of  day 
he  attacks  the  city  (which  was  but  small),  and  takes  it,  falling 
upon  the  inhabitants  unprepared,  and  never  expecting  that 
any  enemy  would  advance  so  far  from  the  sea  to  attack  them ; 
the  wall,  too,  being  weak,  abd  in  some  places  fallen  down,  in 
others  built  low,  nay,  moreover,  the  gates  being  open,  through 
the  confidence  of  security.  The  Thracians  having  thus  burst 
into  Mycalessus,  plundered  both  the  houses  and  temples,  and 
massacred  the  inhabitants,  sparing  none  of  whatever  age,  old 
or  young  '-*,  but  butchering  all,  as  they  came  in  their  way,  both 
children  and  women,  nay,  moreover,  even  the  draught  cattle 
and  whatever  they 'could  find  that  had  life.  For  the  Thracian 
nation  is,  wherever  it  can  dare  to  show  it  ^,  exceedingly  bloody, 

1  Mycalessui,]  A  very  antient  city  situated  (as  most  of  those  of  the 
early  aces)  not  upon,  but  a  few  miles  distant  from,  the  coast,  in  the  road 
from  Thebes  to  Chalcis.  That  it  was  a  large  city  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is 
plain  from  the  epithet  ({tpvxf»>pov,  which  he  gives  it.  The  place  seems  never 
to  have  risen  from  the  present  destruction ;  and  Pausanias  describes  it  as  in 
ruins  in  his  time.  Some  fragments  even  ^'et  remain.  See  Cell's  Itinerary. 
Wasse  refers  to  Herod.  1,  148.,  as  he  might  also  have  done  to  Pausan.  1, 
S3,  2-~4.  and  9,  19,  4.,  from  which  passages  some  curious  information  may 
be  gathered. 

<  Sparing  ftone,  ^c]  This  is  mentioned  because,  though  it  was  not  very 
unusual  to  put  to  death  the  males  of  military  age,  yet  those  above  or  under 
that  age  were  commonly  spared. 

3  Wherever  it  can  dare  to  show  it,[  Or,  **  wherever  it  has  the  confidence 
of  superiority."  Smith  wrongly  renders,  "  when  once  their  fury  is  in- 
flamed." He  did  not  perceive  that  there  is  a  sarcasm  couched  under  the 
words,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Brasidas,  c.  4, 126.  fin.  (of  the  Illyrians) 
0%  ^  dv  (l^uKTiv  avTolQf  Kara  rrddag  rb  ti^x^"*^  ^^  ^V  ^<f^a\ii  d^iic  Msik* 
vwrai* 

The  above  mode  of  taking  the  passage  is  confirmed  by  an  imitation  of 
Procop.  B.  G.  p.  92,  40.  ol  dk  l^dpCapot,  iwd  oiSkv  tj^'itn  dnfivrg.  (I  conjecture 
Airavra)  yivovrai  uffioraTOi  ivipwTrwv  atrdvTiov.  Also  Joseph.  597,  46.  wcrn 
it£t  Ti)v  rijgitiioTtjTog  v7r€p€oXi)v  iirucXrf^rivai  ai/rbv  irapd.  rGtv  'lov^aiwv 
BpoKihav,  The  passage  is  also  imitated  by  Achill.  Sat.  p.  572  and  600.  In 
short,  such  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  Barbarians. 

It  is  deplorable  to  think  that  the  enlightened  Athenians  (as  I  find  fi-om 
Pausan.  Attic.  1,  23.)  erected  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  this  Diitrophes, 
representing  him  as  assailed  with  arrows,  perhaps  with  reference  to  the 
d&k  in  question. 

•  Yet,  strange  to  say,  Die  Casdus  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  same  error : 
for  at  p.  586,  92.  be  writes,  rh  yhp  roi  yiyos  abr&y  »w/*a»^ii',  vuep^aT6»  i<rru      ^ 
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as  much  so  as  the  most  barbarous  nations.^  And  now  there 
was  complete  disorder  and  every  form  of  slaughter  set  on 
foot ;  so  that,  falling  upon  a  boys'  school  (of  which  there  was 
there  a  very  large  one  *,  and  the  children  had  now  assembled), 
they  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  This  calamity  to  the  city,  as  it 
was  exceeded  by  none  other,  so  it  befel  thenr  unexpectedly, 
as  well  as  was  in  itself  terrible. 

XXX.  The  Thebans,  on  hearing  tidings  of  the  attack, 
went  to  give  succour,  and  overtaking  the  enemy  when  not  far  * 
on  their  way  back,  they  took  away  their  spoil,  and  throwing 
them  into  consternation,  chased  them  down  to  tlie  Euripus  ^ 
and  the  sea,  where  the  vessels  which  conveyed  them  were  lying 
at  anchor ;  they  also  killed  a  considerable  number  of  them  as 
they  were  getting  on  board,  such,  namely,  as  could  not  swim.^ 
For  those  in  the  vessels,  when  they  saw  what  was  doing  on 


^  As  mvch  so  as,  ^c^  There  is,  doubtless,  meant  to  be  some  stress  laid 
on  the  last  words ;  for  the  Thracians  were  in  fact  partially  civiiised,  and 
were  certainly  not  reckoned  among  the  most  barbaric  people.  From  so 
long  living  among  these  men,  Thucydides  must  have  Known  them  tho- 
roughly. 

9  A  boys*  schooly  ^c]  That  these  edifices  were  sometimes  large  appears 
not  only  from  the  present  passage,  but  from  Porphyr.  de  Vit.  Pyth.  p.  184. 
init. ;  and  sometimes,  as  we  there  find,  they  were  of  a  semicircular 
form. 

1  Not  far,]    Oh  iroXO.     Smith  translates  as  if  the  oir  were  not  here. 

s  The  Euripus,]  This  is  most  graphicalW  described  by  Livy,  1. 28,  6. 
**  fretum  ipsum  Euripi  non  septies  die,  sicut  fama  fert,  temporibus  statis  re- 
ciprocat :  sed  temere  in  modum  venti,  nunc  hue,  nunc  illuc  verso  mari,  velut 
monte  praecipiti  devolutus  torrens  rapituf."  and  45,  27.  "  Chalcidem  ad 
spectaculum  Euripi  avoque  ante  insuiae  ponti  continent!  junctae,  de- 
scendet." 

3  A  considerable  number^  <J-c.]  The  words  of  the  original  are  obscure,  if 
not  corrupt.  To\>q  irXiiorovQ  cannot,  as  some  antient  mterprcters  were  of 
opinion,  be  referred  to  the  viiv  obx  MtrTavTo :  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
greater  part  should  not  have  known  how  to  swim,  of  which  few  Barbarians 
can  be  supposed  ignorant.  Those  words  must  be  referred  to  diroKTtivovaiv, 
Yet,  as  we  are  afterwards  told  that  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  slain, 
the  sense  cannot  be,  what  it  would  appear,  that  they  killed  the  greater  part 
of  them.  If,  therefore,  the  common  reading  be  correct,  I  know  no  other 
method  but  to  take  the  rot>c  TrXtierrovc.  with  Hack,  of  "the  greater  part  of 
those  who  were  killed  in  the  retreat."  For  some  were  slain  in  the  town, 
others,  no  doubt,  on  the  road.  This  method,  indeed,  is  not  new,  but  was 
evidently  adopted  by  Hobbes.  But,  supposing  such  to  be  the  sense 
intended,  the  author  has  expressed  himself  very  imperfectly ;  and  I  should 
prefer  to  cancel  the  tov^.  How  often  the  article  is  wrongly  added  to,  or 
detracted  from,  TrXilvroc,  is  well  known. 
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sbore^  moored  their  barks  out  of  bow-shot*  For  as  to  the 
other  part  of  the  retreat,  the  Thracians  made  no  contemptible 
resistance  to  the  Theban  horse,  which  first  attacked  them  by 
sallying  forwaixl  upon  them,  and  forming  in  a  dense  body  ac- 
cording to  dieir  country  custom  *,  and  here  but  few  of  them 
were  slain.*  Some  part  of  them  also,  being  caught  in  the 
city,  as  they  were  plundering,  perished.  Of  the  Thracians 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  out  of  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred, were  slain.  Of  the  Thebans,  and  others  who  brought 
assistance,  there  were  killed  about  twenty  horse  and  heavy 
infantry,  and  Scirophondas,  a  Theban  Boeotarch.  ^  Of  the 
Mycalessians  ®,  too,  a  part  fell.  Such  were  the  occurrences 
which  took  place  at  Mycalessus,  whose  inhabitants  suffered  a 
calamity  which,  according  to  the  size  of  the  city,  was  not 
less  deserving  of  being  lamented  than  any  other  in  the  war. 

XXXL    And  now  Demosthenes,  after  having  planned  the 
fort  in  Laconia,  making  sail  for  Corcyra  ^,  met  with  a  vessel 


*  Out  of  bow'shof.]  I  here  follow  the  reading  of  two  MSS^  roMfiaToc^ 
which  Goeller  has  done  well  in  editing,  and  which  I  have  for  many  years 
been  persuaded  is  the  true  reading.  The  objections  of  the  other  editors  to 
this  reading  are  as  frivolous  as  their  attempts  to  explain  the  common  one,* 
Uvy/iarog,  are  unsuccessful.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  annotation  of 
Goeller ;  though,  as  he  has  adduced  no  examples  or  illustrations,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  not  unacceptable :  Xenoph.  Cyr.  1,  4,  23.  I^w  rolivnaroQ, 
Elunapius  p.  16].  init.  ^Trt^d;  rrkoiov,  rb  irXoiov  oix  lx**w  ToKtiffiaTog  ipfitivka 
Ivwv  duXeyfTo  toI^  (iapQapoic.  where  I  conjecture  should  be  read  ivii^dg  (i.  e. 
the  Emperor  Julian)  ttXowu,  (t6  trXoiov  dvkxc^  C*^*^)  roMfMrog)  ipfiijvka 
Ixutv,  duKtytro  rolg  ^apiapotg,  from  which  passage  it  is  very  probable  that 
Eunapius  so  read. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  dissemble  that  I  have  met  with  a  passage  in 
Procopius,  which  makes  it  probable  that  he  read  rov  ^^i/y/uzroc,  namely,  de 
^dif.  36,  52.  (speaking  of  the  Euripus)  ^tvyfia  Sk  irop^fifp  (i.  e.  Euripus) 
fua  TtiQ  kyKfifUvri  rroieirai  doKog  -^  Hvog  n  ^vXov  i^iSoXy  Kai  afaiptmi,  kcu  ttc- 
ittOovat  Kai  vavriXXovrat. 

^  Forming  in,  4^c.]  Something,  we  may  imagine,  like  what  was  after- 
wards, when  perfected,  called  the  Phalanx. 

6  Were  siain.]  We  hear  of  none  being  made  prisoners.  Indeed, 
after  the  horrible  cruelties  they  had  perpetrated,  they  could  expect  no 
quarter. 

7  A  Theban  Boeotarch.]    For  there  were  two  from  Thebes. 

^  Of  the  Mycalessians.]  Namely,  those  of  the  country  who  came  with 
the  Thebans  to  the  succour  of  the  city. 

'  For  Corcyra.]  I  here  read,  with  two  MSS.  and  Valla,  iiri,  which  is 
edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  The  common  readme  admits  of  no  defence, 
and  can  only  have  arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  scribes,  who  paid  no 
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of  burden  at  Phea  of  Eleans,  wherein  the  Corinthian  heavy- 
armed  were  about  to  take  their  passage  to  Sicily.  The  ship 
he  destroyed ;  but  the  men  made  dieir  escape,  and  after- 
wards sailed  in  another.  After  this,  Demosthenes  having 
arrived  at  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia,  took  on  board  some 
heavy-armed,  and  sent  for  others  of  the  Messenians  from 
Naupactus ;  and  stood  over  for  the  opposite  coast  of  Acamania, 
to  Alyzia  ^  and  Anactorium,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  While  he  was  there,  Eurymedon  from  Sicily 
meets  him  (who  had  been  despatched  ^  during  the  winter, 
with  money*  for  the  army),  and  tells  him,  among  other 
news,  that  he  had  heard,  when  already  on  the  voyage,  that 
Plemmyrium  had  been  taken  by  the  Syracusans.  Conon 
also,  the  governor  of  Naupactus,  comes  to  them*  with  in- 
formation, that  the  twenty-five  Corinthian  ships  lying  over 
against  them,  do  not  abandon  the  contest,  and  yet  delay 
coming  to  battle.  He,  therefore,  urged  them  to  send  some 
ships,  since  their  eighteen  ships  ^  were  not  a  match  for  the 
twenty-five  of  the  enemy. 

Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  therefore,  sent  with  Conon 
ten  of  their  best  sailing  ship^  which  they  had  for  reinforce- 
ment of  those  at  Naupactus.  And  themseWes  set  about 
making  preparations  for  the  assembling  of  the  armament ;  Eu- 
rymedon sailing  to  Corcyra,  and  ordering  them  to  equip  fifteen 
ships,    and    enlisting   heavy-armed    (for  he  was  joint  com- 

attention  to  the  context,  but  who  knew  that  AnofrXBu)  is  generally  followed 
by  iic,  or  some  such  preposition. 

9  Alyzia,]  In  Acamania.  By  Xenophon  called  iEluzia.  The  other  ortho- 
graphy is  supported  by  Scylax,  Strabo,  and  Cicero.  From  these  and 
other  antient  writers  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  the  name  can  be 
gathered. 

9  Despatched,]  In  the  ori|;inal  is  added  rSrt,  which  scarcely  admits  of 
being  introduced  into  a  version,  but  signifies  then,  at  the  time  I  before 
mentioned,  namely,  during  the  winter. 

4  Money.]  Mitford  stran^ly  mistakes  the  sense  of  the  passage,  when  he 
represents  our  author  as  saying  that  Demosthenes  met  with  Eurymedon  at 
Anactorhim,  collecting  provisions  for  Sicily.  Nay,  by  what  follows,  we  find 
that  he  was  on  his  way  home,  but  turned  back  on  learning  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  joint  command. 

5  Comes  to  them.]  He  came  himself,  in  order  to  give  more  effect  to  his 
request. 

0  Thtir  eighteen  ships.]  And  yet  at  c.  17  and  19.  they  are  said  to  have 
been  twenty.  Something  not  recounted  by  the  historian  must  have  hap- 
pened to  the  two  in  question. 
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mandet  with  Demosthenes,  and  had  given  up  his  voyage  to 
Athens  in  consequence  of  his  appointment),  and  Demosthenes  • 
ooilecting  together  slingers  and  darters  from  the  parts  of 
Acamania.^ 

XXXII.  As  to  the  ambassadors,  who,  after  the  taking 
of  Plemmyrium,  had  gone  to  the  cities,  having  prevailed 
upon  them  to  furnish  an  army,  they,  after  collecting  it,  were 
about  to  bring  it  away,  when  Nicias,  receiving  previous  intel- 
ligence, sent  to  such  of  the  Siculi  as  occupied  the  passes, 
and  to  their  allies  (the  Centoripes,  Alicyseans  ^  and  others), 
saying,  that  **  they  ought  not 'to  allow  them  to  go  through,  but 
should  combine  together  to  hinder  them  ;  for  that  they 
would  not  attempt  to  pass  any  other  way,  siace  the  Acragan- 
tines  had  not  granted  them  a  passage."  And  now,  as  those 
Siceliots  were  on  the  way,  the  Siculi,  agreeably  to  the  request 
of  the  Athenians,  having  laid  a  triple  ambuscade^  for  them, 
and  besetting  them  unawares  and  suddenly,  killed  upwards 
of  eight  hundred,  and  all  the  ambassadors  except  one,  namely, 
the  Corinthian,  who  brought  those  that  escaped,  to  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred,  to  Syracuse. 

XXXIII.  About  the  same  time,  the  Camarinseans  also 
arrived  thither,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  five  hundred  heavy- 
armed,  three  hundred  darters,  and  three  hundred  bowmen. 
The  Gejoans,  too,  sent  a  naval  force  of  five  ships,  four  hundred 
darters,  and  two  hundred  horse.  Indeed,  by  this  time,  the 
whole  of  iScily,  except  the  Acragantines,  who  were  neutral 


7  Eurymedon  saiUng  to  Corcyra^  ^c,  and  Demostkenet  eoUecHng,  4^.] 
There  was  much  judgment  shown  in  this  distribution,  as  Eurymedon  must 
have  had  influence  in  Corcyra,  and  Demosthenes  in  Acarnania. 

1  AlicytBont.}  So  Poppo  and  Goeller  rightly  edit,  from  MSS.,  authors^ 
and  inscriptions,  for  Alicycseans. 

«  A  triple  atfibutcade!]  Tpixy  is,  by  Hack,  Bekker,  and  Goeller,  put 
between  brackets,  as  being  omitted  in  most  of  the  MSS.  But  this  seems 
a  very  uncritical  procedure,  since  it  is  far  easier  to  account  for  its  omission 
than  for  its  insertion.  It  was  doubtless  omitted  by  those  who  thought  it 
not  reconcileable  with  riva,  and  thus  others  cancelled  the  nva :  but,  in 
fact,  the  ambuscade  is  considered  as  one,  though  distributed  into  three 
parts.  The  adverb  is  used  for  an  adjective;  as  in  Xen.  Anab. 6,  2, 16. 
fivi.Toji  t6  erpdrtvfia  rpixj, 

VOL.  III.  O 
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(even  those  who  before  had  stood  aloof  to  wstch  events),  now 
combined  in  aiding  the  Syracusans  against  the  Athenians* 

As  to  the  Syracusans,  on  the  calamity  which  befel  them 
among  the  Siculi,  they  desisted  from  immediately  attacking 
the  Athenians. 

And  now  Dennisthenes  and  Eurymedon  (the  armament 
being  ready)  set  sail  from  Corcyra  aqd  the  continent,  and 
crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  with  the  whole  force,  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Japygia.  Continuing  their  course  from  thence,  they 
touched  at  the  Choerades  ^  islands  of  Japygia,  and  take  on 
board  some  Japygian  darters,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
of  the  Messenian  tribe.  And  having  renewed  a  certain  an- 
tient  friendship  with  Artas,  who  also,  being  a  chief  in  those 
parts,  furnished  them  with  some  darters,  they  then  came  to 
Metapontium  in  Italy.  ^  And  having  prevailed  upon  the 
Metapontians,  by  virtue  of  alliance,  to  contribute  three 
hundred  darters  and  two  triremes,  they,  with  this  augment- 
ation, coasted  on  to  Thurium.  There  they  find  the  party 
adverse  to  the  Athenians  lately  expelled.  And  being  de- 
sirous to  muster  their  forces  there,  and  examine  whether  any 
had  been  left  behind ;  as  also  to  prevail  on  the  Thurians  to 
cooperate  heartily  in  the  expedition,  and  (considering  the 
posture  of  affidrs)  to  form  an  alliance  offensive  ^  and  defen- 


1  Choerades.]  A  name  often  given  to  siicb  blands  or  promontories  as  jnst 
emerge  from  the  sea,  in  a  form  bearing  some  rude  resemblance  to  a  hog's 
back. 

These  islands  are  now  called  the  isles  of  St.  Pelafia  and  St.  Andrea. 

«  Metapontium  in  Italy,]  Italj^,  antiently  so  called,  was  that  peninsula 
bounded  by  the  isthmus  of  Scyllaeum  and  the  Napetinus  sinus,  where  the 
land  contracts  to  the  narrow  space  of  twenty  miles ;  this  was  the  southern 
part  of  the  Bruttii,  afterwards  so  called.  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Antiochus,  son  of  Xenophanes,  whom  Aristotle  does  not,  indeed,  cite  by 
name  (Polit.  7,  19.),  but  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  historians  descended 
from  that  country.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  historian  called  iraw 
opx^^oc  by  Dionys.  A.  1,  12.,  was  not  Antiochus  ;  for  he  lived  in  the  age 
between  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  his  history  terminated  with  the 
year  422.  B  C.  In  his  time  the  boundaries  of  Italy  extended  further, 
though  they  were  still  terminated  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  up  to  Meta- 
pontium from  the  river  Laus,  which,  at  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhene 
sea,  separates  Lucania  from  the  Bruttii.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.  t.  1.  p.  26.) 

'  Fonn  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive.]  Literally,  **  to  account  as 
friends  or  foes  those  esteemed  so  by  the  Athenians."  A  usual  formula 
loquendL  — " 
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aire  with  tbe  Athenians,  -^  (hej  waited  in  Thuria,  and  de« 
spatcbed  this  business. 

XXXIV.  About  tbe  same  time,  the  Peloponnesians  in  the 
twenty-fiye  ships,  who  had  taken  a  station  over^^agatn^  tbe  ships 
at  Naupactus,  in  order  to  &Tour  the  passage  of  die  transports 
to  Sicily,  having  prepared  themselves  for  battle,  and  equipped 
some  more  ships,  so  as  to  be  little  inferior  in  force  to  the 
Athenians,  rode  at  anchor  over-against  Erineus  of  Achaea,  in 
the  territory  of  Rhypa.^  And  the  place  where  they  bad 
their  station  being  of  the  form  at  a  crescent^  the  land  forces 
of  the  Corinthians,  and  tbe  allies  of  those  parts,  which  had 
come  to  their  assistance,  were  stationed  at  the  jutting  pro- 
montories; while  the  ships  occupied  the  intermediate  space, 
and  blocked  up  the  entrance.^  The  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Polyaothes,  a  Corinthian.  Upon  this  the  Athenians  made 
sail  Itoi|i  Naupactus  with  thirty-three  ships  ^  commanded  by 
Diphilus.  At  first  the  Corinthians  lay  still,  but  when  it  was 
thought  to  be  the  right  time,  and  the  signal  was  raised,  they 
rushed  upon  the  Athenians,  and  an  engagement  ensued.  For 
a  long  time  the  combat  was  fuUy  maintained  on  either  side ;  at 
length,  of  the  Corinthians  three  ships  were  destroyed ;  of  the 
Athenians,  not  one  was  wholly  sunk,  but  seven  were  rendered 
unfit  for  service,  being  struck  with  the  opposite  beak,  and 
broken  up  ^  at  the  part  b^ween  tbe  prow  and  the  oars,  by  tbe 


I  Erineus,  4^.]  These  were  towos  of  Achsea,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  rifer  Meganistas,  but  on  contrary  sides,  and  opposite  to  Nau- 
pactus. 

«  0/ the  farm  of  a  crescent,  4^.]  Mitford  observes,  **  that  he  chose  his 
station  judiciously ;  for  in  case  of  being  overpowered,  his  retreat  would  be 
^ort,  and  protection  ready.'* 

^  Thiriy»three  ships.]  Goeller  notices  the  inconsistency  of  the  numbers 
at  c.  31.  and  this  passage.  From  c.  31.  it  would  appear  that  there  could 
now  be  but  twenty-d^t :  but,  as  I  observed  at  c.  31 .,  the  two  ships  having 
gone  on  some  expedition,  so  now,  it  should  seem,  had  returned.  How  to 
ftccouot  for  tbe  other  I  know  not,  any  more  than  for  the  change  of  com- 
mander from  CoDon  to  Diphilus,  unless  that,  perhaps,  three  ships  might  have 
bc«n  sent,  under  Diphilus,  to  reinforce  the  squadron  at  Naupactus,  since  it 
was  known  to  be  very  inferior  to  the  enemy's  fleet ;  and  it  could  not  be 
contemplated  that  Demosthenes  would  send  any  detachment  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

*  Broken  up,]  So  c.  59.  ivaP(ffrYW<Tav.  Theocrit.  Id.  23,  IS.  tig  roiXav 
ifipi^l^,  dwafiptiKmv  i'  dpm  Toixov^  'Afi^ori^^-  Pollux,  1,  24. 
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Corinthian  ships,  which  had  thicker  beaks  ^  for  this  very 
purpose.  And  a  drawn  battle  having  taken  place,  so  that 
each  party  claimed  the  victory  (though  the  Adienians  were 
masters  of  the  wrecks  %  both  by  the  wind  wafting  them  ^  to 
seaward,  and  by  the  Corinthians  no  longer  making  any  ad- 
vance), they  parted  from  each  other.  There  was  no  pursuit, 
nor  were  any  prisoners  made  on  either  side ;  for  the  Corin- 
thians and  Peloponnesians  fighting  near  the  land,  easily  se- 
cured their  safety ;  while  on  the  Athenians'  side  no  ship  was 
sunk.  However,  on  the  Athenians  sailing  off  to  Naupactus, 
the  Corinthians  immediately  set  up  a  trophy  in  quality  of 
victors,  because  they  had  disabled  more  ships  of  the  enemy ; 
conceiving  that  they  were  not  beaten,  because  the  other  party 
did  not  claim  the  victory.®  For  the  Corinthians  reckon 
themselves  to  have  the  victory  unless  they  be  utterly  beaten ; 
and  the  Athenians  account  themselves  worsted  when  they  are 
not  decidedly  the  victors.^  On  the  Peloponnesians  having 
sailed  away,  and  the  land  forces  being  dispersed  to  their 

«  Benks.]  The  learned  French  translator  of  Strabo,  cited  by  Goeller, 
explains  the  Ivorriiag  thus  :  **  Les  SpoHdes  (parotides  a  un  sens  difTc^rent) 
^toient  dans  les  vaisseaux  de  guerre  des  anciens  deux  solives,  plus  ou  moins 
saillantet,  plus  ou  moins  larges,  qui  s'avan^oient  de  chaque  cot^  de  la 
proue.  Du  milieu  de  ces  ^potides  partoit  I'^peron,  en  Grec  lfi€o\ov,  et 
en  Latin  rostrutn,  dont  I'extr^mit^  ^toit  garni  ae  fer  ou  de  cuivre.  Scheffer 
milit.  naval.  2,  5.  p.  1S4.  Pline  7,  57.  attrifoue  I'invention  des  ipotides  k 
un  pirate  d'£trune  nomm^  Piseus.  C'est  vraisemblablement  craprb  ce 
rostruMy  qui  signifie  un  bee,  et  ^u'on  pourroit  regarder  comme  un  sort  de 
.  nez  ou  de^museau,  qui  ceux  qui  lui  ajout^rent  les  deux  solives  laterales, 
ont  ^t^  pbrt^  h.  leur  donner»  par  suite  de  la  m^me  mdtaphore,  le  nom 
^hotidetj  qui  cependant  signifieroit  couvre-oreilles  plutdt  qu'oreilles/' 

it  may  be  added,  that  in  some  cases  there  were  two  of  these  iiruiTtSig,  as 
appears  from  the  following  passages:  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  1561.  Matth. 
jcovroi^  di  irpufpai  dxov.  ^<^  lirwriiitv  dyicvpac  iKat^irrov.  Philostr.  Imag. 
792.  J|  fikv  XijffrMfi)  vavQ  rbv  fidxtfu>v  trXu  rp6irov,  ivuiritn  rt  ydp  KareaKivaa* 
rot,  Kai  iiiiSXtft,  Kal  aidripdi  avry  y(t|>ec>  i^^^  <><X/^'»  '^^'^  Spkirava  Ini  Sopdriav, 

0  Matters  of  the  wrecks.]  Which  was  usually  thought  to  constitute 
victory. 

7  Wafting  them,]  The  word  dirwrn^  is  very  rare,  nor  have  I  remarked  it 
elsewhere. 

8  Conceiving  that,  4^.]  Hobbes  renders,  **  thought  themselves  not  to  have 
had  the  worse,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  others  thought  themselves  not 
to  have  had  the  better." 

9  For  the  Corinthians  reckon,  4^.]  The  aorist  here  denotes  what  it 
customary. 

This  trait  of  the  Athenian  character  is  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  Corinthians,  1. 1,  70.  **  as  to  whatever  they  may  devise,  and  not 
accomplish,  they  regard  themselves  as  deprived  of  what  was  their  own*** 
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liomes,  the  Athenians  themselyes  erected  a  trophy  in  Achsea, 
as  victors,  at  about  twenty  stadia  distant  from  Erineus,  where 
the  Corinthians  had  their  station.  Such  was  the  event  of  the 
-fight 


XXXV.  And  now  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  after 
the  Thurians  had  put  themselves  in  readiness  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, with  seven  hundred  heavy-armed,  and  three  hundred 
darters,  directed  that  the  ships  should  coast  along  to  the 
territory  of  Croton,  while  they  themselves,  having  just  re- 
viewed the  whole  of  the  land  forces  at  the  river  Sybaris,  led 
them  through  the  territory  of  Thuria.  And  as  they  were  at 
the  river  Hylias,  on  the  Crotoniates  sending,  and  telling 
them  it  would  not  be  with  their  consent  that  the  army  should 
pass  through  their  territory,  they  descended  and  encamped 
at  the  sea-side  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hylias,  where  their 
ships  met  them.  On  the  day  following  they  embarked,  and 
coasted  along,  touching  at  the  cities  (except  Locri),  untU  they 
arrived  at  Petra  ^  in  the  territory  of  Rhegium. 

XXXVI.  Meanwhile,  the  Syracusans,  hearing  of  their 
approach,  were  again  desirous  to  make  another  trial  with  their 
fleet,  and  their  late  accessions  of  land  forces,  which  they  had 
collected  for  the  very  purpose  of  striking  a  blow  before  the 
reinforcement  arrived.  They  equipped  their  navy  according 
as,  from  the  experience  of  the  former  sea-fight,  they  thought 
they  should  have  the  advantage;  and  especially  they  cut 
shorter  the  prows  of  the  ships,  and  made  them  stouter,  fixing 
thick  beaks  to  the  prows ;  and  stretched  props  and  stays  from 
them,  of  about  six  cubits  long,  to  the  ribs  or  sides  of  the 
vessels,  both  inwards  and  outwards  '^  i  in  the  same  way  as  the 


»  Peira,]  i.  e.  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra;  where,  too,  there  might 
be  a  town. 

3  Props  ami  stays,  4rc,]  Hoc  ita  factum  esse  intelligit  Heilmann,  ut  fulcra 
ista  per  prorae  murum  in  navem  immitterentur,  ibique  ad  pilam  in  angulum 
concurrerent  cujus  anguli  que?  eminebant  extra  navem  crura  alligabEintur 
iwl  epotidas,  ab  utroque  latere  prorse  in  obliquum  prominentes,  in  fronte 
autem  angularem  in  formam  et  ipsas  concurrentes;  quo  facto  opus  erat,  ut 
dvrn/oi^ec  epotidibus  pro  fulcris  essent.  Longitudiiiem  autem  istorum  ful- 
crorum  statuit  virtus  fuisse  tenum  cubitorum,  totidemque  extra  navem. 
(Qoeller.) 
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Corinthian  ships  had  been  equipped  at  the  prows,  when  Aesf 
engaged  with  the  fleet  from  Naupactus.  For  the  Syracusans 
conceived,  that  against  the  Atbeman  ships,  which  were  not 
built  with  an  equal  defence,  but  having  the  parts  about  the 
prow  slight  (because  they  made  their  charges  not  so  much 
4it  prow  as  on  the  side  of  the  vessel^  and  after  manceuvring 
round),  their  own  could  not  but  have  the  advantage;  also, 
that  lo  engage  in  the  great  harbour,  with  many  ships,  and  in 
no  great  space,  woukl  be  in  their  favour^  for  making  the 
charges  prow  to  prow,  they^ould  break  up  the  parts  about 
the  head,  striking  ^  with  stiff  and  thick  beaks  on  their  hollow 
and  weak  foreparts.  Whereas  the  Athenians,  in  so  narrow  a 
space,  would  haVe  no  means  to  use  the  manceworhig  rounds 
or  the  cutting  through  the  line^  on  their  skill  in  which  they 
especially  relied  :  for  they  themselves,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  would  not  allow  tliem  to  break  through  the  line,  and 
the  narrowness  of  space  would  hinder  them  from  manoeuvring 
round.  That  mode  of  fighting,  too,  with  opposite  prows,  which 
formerly  had  been  thought  to  have  arisen  from  the  unskil- 
fulness  of  the  steersmen,  they  ought  themselves  especially 
to  ase,  as  they  would  thus  gain  most  advantage;  for,  if 
pushed  out  of  the  line,  the  Athenians  would  have  no  place  for 
recoil,  or  tacking,  nor  any  place  of  retreat,  except  to  the  land, 
and  that  at  but  a  short  distance,  and  for  a  very  small  extent^ 
opposite  their  camp.  The  rest  of  the  port  they  should  themselves 
occupy ;  whereas  the  enemy,  being  thronged  together  in  a 
little  room,  and  all  in  the  same  space,  could  not  fail  to  rua 
foul  of  each  other,  and  fall  into  disorder,  which,  indeed,  was 
what  proved  most  prejudicial  to  the  Athenians  in  all  their  sea- 


Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  naval  ardiitecture  than  myself 
will  judge  whether  the  above  be  a  correct  view.  To  me  it  seems  that  none 
of  the  props  were,  properly  speaking,  wUhin  the  vessel,  but  that  two  were 
inwards,  as  compared  to  two  others  which  stood  further  out,  and  touched 
the  ship's  rot'xot  further  on.  The  outer  ones  might  be  called  prop$^  the 
inner  ones  itoyi. 

^  Strtking,"]  I  have  here  followed  Bekker  and  Goeller  in  adopting,  from 
two^  MSS.,  vaiovracy  for  the  perplexing  irapkxovrtQ :  which,  formerly  fol- 
lowing, I  laid  the  construction  down  as  follows :  {iv6fLi9av)  ydp^  xp<6/if voc 
trrXc  lfi£o\a7c  AvTlirpiapoi,  AvappiiXuv  r<l  irpupa^tv  (fdpjj)  aifTOiQ  (for  air&v) 
raepitpotg  Kai  -trax^fn  roTf  IfitSXoig,  irapixoyrfg  {airoic)  irp6Q  icoiXa  Kai  da^tvfi^ 
Nec  prorsus  pcenttet. 
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£ghts,  there  not  bong  to  them,  as  to  the  Syracusans,  a  space 
tor  recoil  or  retreat  to  any  part  of  the  port,  but  to  manoeuvre 
round  into  a  wider  space,  the  enemy*  occupying  the  ap- 
proaches from  the  sea;  and  retreat^  they  would  never  be 
able  to  do^  e^;>ecially  as  the  Plemmyrium  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  and  the  mouth  of  the  port  not  wide^ 

XXXVII.  Having  devised  such  additional  expedients,  in 
aid  of  their  skill  and  power,  and  being,  moreover,  more 
courageous  since  their  former  battle,  they  made  dieir  attack 
with  both  their  land  and  sea  forces.  And  Gylippus,  leading 
forth  the  land  forces  a  little  before,  brought  them  against 
the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  at  the  part  where  it  looked  towards 
the  city.  Then  those  from  Olympieum  (both  the  heavy^ 
armed  who  were  there,  and  the  cavalry  and  light-armed  of  the 
Syracusans)  advanced  against  the  wall  on  the  other  side; 
and  immediately  afler  this,  the  fleet  of  the  Syracusans  and 
their  allies  sailed  forth.  ^ 

The  Atlienians  supposed  at  first  that  the  enemy  would  try 
their  attacks  with  the  land  forces  only ;  but  on  seeing  the  ships 
suddenly  bearing  down,  they  were  thrown  into  confusion; 
whereupon  some  ranged  themselves  upon  and  before  the  walls, 
to  oppose  the  assailants;  while  others  advanced  against  the 
troops,  marching  with  speed  from  Olympieum  and  the  parts 
beyond,  both  cavalry,  in  great  numbers,  and  darters ;  others, 
again,  manned  the  ships,  and  also  went  to  give  assistance  at 
the  beach.  And  when  they  were  manned,  the  ships  put  ofF% 
in  number  seventy-five,  while  those  of  the  Syracusans  were 
about  eighty* 


4  The  enemy  occupying  the  approaches  from  the  sea,  4*0.]  Mitibrd  para- 
phrases  thus:  "  They  could  not  press  out  to  sea,  through  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  hcurbour,  without  exposing  a  part  of  their  fleet  to  certain 
destruction.'^ 

'  Thefleetof  the  Syractuans  and  their  allies  sailed  forth.]  The  attack  of 
the  land  forces  is  supposed  by  Mitford  to  have  been  a  false  attack,  or  feint. 

*«  The  ships  put  off.]  Plutarch,  Nic.  20.,  ascribes  the  determination  of 
hazarding  a  battle  to  Menander  and  Euthydenius.  See  also  Diod.  Sie. 
But  it  d&es  not  appear  that  even  Nicias  could  have  been  of  any  other 
opinion.  The  Athenians  had  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  separate  station 
for  their  ships,  and  therefore  they  could  not  well  refuse  battle  whenever 
it  was  offered  by  the  enemy. 

o  4b 
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XXXVIIL  Having  for  a  considerable  part  of  th^  day 
charged  and  retreated,  and  tried  their  attacks  on  each  other, 
and  neither  party  being  able  to  achieve  any  thing  worthy  of 
mention  (except  that  the  Syracusans  sunk  a  ship  or  two  of 
die  Athenians))  they  separated ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  land 
forces  retired  from  before  the  walls»  On  the  day  following^ 
the  Syracusans  kept  still,  giving  no  indication  of  what  they 
meant  to  do.  Nicias,  however,  sensible  that  the  engagement 
had  heen  a  drawn  battle  \  and  expecting  that  the  enemy 
would  again  attack  him,  made  the  captains  refit  their  ships, 
such  as  had  suffered  injury ;  and  moored  some  transports 
before  the  stockade  which  he  had  fixed  down  in  the  sea  before 
his  ships,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  shut  up  port.^  He 
stationed  the  ships  about  two  plethra  (or  two  hundred  feet) 
tipart  from  each  other,  that  if  any  ship  should  be  hard  pressed, 
it  might  find  a  safe  refuge,  and  the  means  of  again  sallying 
forth  at  his  leisure.  On  these  preparations  the  Athenians 
continued  occupied  until  night. 

XXXIX.  On  the  following  day,  the  Syracusans  at  an  earlier 
liour  than  before  engaged  with  the  Athenians  in  the  same 
attack,  both  of  land  and  sea  force ;  and  being  opposed  fleet 
to  fleet  in  the  same  manner,  they  again  passed  most  of  the  day 
in  trying  their  attacks  on  each  other,  until  at  length  Aristo 
son  of  Pyrrhicus,  a  Corinthian,  who  was  the  best  steersman 
the  Syracusans  had,  persuaded  the  commanders^  of  the 
fleet  to  send  to  those  in  the  city  who  had  the  care  of  such 

>  Had  been  a  drawn  baitle.]  i.  e.  that  the  Athenians  had  lost  the  supe^ 
rtorky.  Nay,  they  would  seem  to  have  come  off  with  the  worst,  having 
had  two  ships  sunk.  The  enemy,  however,  had  probably  more  ships  disabled. 
At  all  events,  it  had  quite  the  effect  of  a  defeat. 

<  Mbored  some  transports,  4rC']  Something  very  similar  is  rdated  in 
Appian,  t.  1,  33S.  rbv  koirXovv  lfA^p63iai  &rpoyyv\ois  irXoioiQ  Iw  iyKvp&v  Ik 
iuzarfiftarog^-^iid^kovffai  re  ^wi  rwv  ^caffrif/taroiV,  Kai  iJrf  /3«a2^ocvro,  v9rox<tfpo0- 
ffai,  and  Livy  1. 50,  10.  Intervalla  fecit,  qua  procurrere  speculatoriai  naves 
in  hostem,  ac  tuto  recipi  possent. 

'  JristOf  Sfc.  persuaded  the  commanders^  S^v.l  The  following  device  & 
inserted  by  Polyaenus  in  his  Strateg.  1.  5,  15,  3.  He  lilsb  has  something 
extremely  similar  at  1. 5,  52,  I.,  but  attributes  it  to  Telesinicus.  In  both 
passages  several  emendations  may  be  suggested  by  this  of  Thucydides. 

Onosander,  in  his  StrategicUs,  6r  Directions  to  a  General,  has  a  whole 
-chapter  irepi  dpurronoiag,  in  which  he  points  out  the  proper  time  and  mode 
of  supplying  dinner. 
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matters,  ordering  them  as  quickly  as  possible  to  remove,  and 
bring  down  the  market  for  the  sale  of  provisions  to  the  sea 
side,  and  whatever  eatables  any  one  had,  to  compel  all  to 
bring  them  thither  for  sale ;  in  order  that  on  disembarking  the 
sailors,  they  might  immediately  supply  them  with  dinner  *  by 
the  sides  of  the  vessels,  so  that,  after  a  short  space,  they  might 
attack  the  Athenians  unexpectedly* 

XL.  Induced  by  this  representation,  they  sent  a  mes- 
senger, and  ihe  market  was  prepared ;  while  the  Syracusana 
suddenly  beating  to  prow  ^  retired  to  the  city,  and,  imme- 
diately on  disembarking,  took  their  dinner  on  the  spot.  As 
to  the  Athenians,  they  supposing  them  to  have  rowed  back  as 
beaten,  landed  and  leisurely  attended  both  to  other  affairs,  and 
to  the  preparation  of  their  dinner,  since  for  this  day  at  least 
they  thought  there  would  be  no  further  engagement  When 
suddenly  theSyracusans  manned  their  ships,  and  again  made 
sail  upon  them.  They,  in  much  confusion,  and  most  of 
them  without  refreshment  %  embarked  in  great  dborder  and 
with  some  delay,  and  at  length  stood  out  to  meet  them.  For 
some  time  both  parties  remained  on  their  guard,  and  abstained 
from  charging  each  other;  until  the  Athenians,  thinking  it 
not  expedient  to  dally  any  longer,  and  be  self- beaten  by  mere 
fatigue  ®,  but  to  attack  with  all  speed,  and,  cheering  onward, 
they  charged  and  came  to  action.  The  Syracusans  met 
their  attack,  and  keeping  their  ships,  as  they  had  contrived, 


4  Supply  than  toUh  dinner,]  I  hefe  read,  from  several  of  the  best  MSS^ 
&punov  voitiaovrai.  The  avroii,  as  referred  to  the  tailors,  I  would  retain, 
notwithstanding  that  Goeller  conjectures  avrov. 

>  Beating  to  prow,]  i.  e.  retiring  backwai'd.  See  the  explanation  of 
this  phrase  at  1. 1,  51. 

^  Without  rtfrethmeni.]  It  may  be  thought  that  ivdpurroi  would  have 
been  better  than  dmrot :  but  dairoQ  is  oflen  so  ased  by  Xenophon.  Besides, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  none  had  time  for  a  complete  dinner. 

3  Self-beaten  by  mere  faiieue,]  Which  was,  perhaps,  what  the  Syracusans 
chiefly  aimed  at;  knoWmg  that  thdr  men,  who  had  dined,  could  hold  out 
much  longer  thAn  the  Athenians. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  antienb  should  never,  when  it  was  possible  to 
avoid  it,  have  encumbered  their  ships  with  even  a  single  meal  s  provision. 
This,  indeed,  may  be  traced  back  even  to  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Thus,  Homer  Odyss.  12,  282.,  Ulysses  addresses  the  sailoirs  as  follows  c 
oiK  i&4}Q  yairic  iiriSrifiivat,  iv^a  Ktv  adrt  N^cry  &fA<^tp{fTy  \apbv  rti^xolful^a 
^6pnov, 
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with  beaks  foremost,  broke  down  the  Athenian  vessels  for  a 
eoDRiderable  way  of  the  forecastles ;  whilst  those  from  the 
decks  much  annoyed  the  Athenians  by  galling  volleys  of 
darts ;  but  yet  more  those  in  the  light  boats,  by  sailing  round 
them,  and  falling  foul  of  the  blades  of  the  rows  of  oars  %  and 
sailing  by  them  at  flank  ^,  and  thence  annoying  the  sailors 
with  darts. 

XLI.  Having  fouglit  the  battle  in  this  manner  with  all 
energy,  the  Syracusans  at  length  gained  the  victory ;  while  the 
Athenians,  passing  between  the  transports,  sought  refbge  in 
their  own  station.  And  the  Syracusan  ships  chaeed  them  as 
&r  as  the  transports ;  but  there   long  beams  ^  armed  with 


*  Failing  ford  of  ike  blades  of  th»  rows  of  oars,]  'Eg  rove  rapco^c 
vfToviirTQVTf^,  So  Dio  Cas)}.  627,  52.  Iq  tovq  rapffoi^  rutv  vtHv  virotritrroifrfi, 
Herod.  8,  1 2.  xai  kTdpanaov  ro^c  rapaoxjg  tS)v  KutTrkw,  Hence  may  be  illus- 
trated JEschyl.  Pers.  421.  Also  Polyan.  5,  22.  p.  506.  where  for  in^dfuvoQ 
1  oofiiecture  ir*  dp^/ikvoc, 

»  Sailing  by  them  at^nk.]  Such  is  the  usual  sense  of  vKaytov^  and  that, 
it  should  seem,  here  intended.  Mitford,  however,  renders,  *'  under  the 
lateral  galleriet  of  the  Athenian  vessels ;  a  mode  of  understanding  the 
words,"  he  says,  **  suggested  by  an  attentive  examination  of  an  antique  piece 
of  sculpture  in  the  Vatican  museum  at  Rome.  These  lateral  galleries  of  the 
vessels,"  he  supposes,  "  to  have  been  open  at  bottom,  or,  at  most,  to  have 
had  only  grathigs,  their  purpose  (he  thinks)  having  been  only  to  give  pro* 
jection  and  purchase  to  the  upper  oars.  A  paraj)et,  raised  on  them, 
protected  the  rowers  in  a  great  degree  against  missile  weapons  from  the 
decks  of  the  enemy's  galleys ;  but  the  open  or  grated  bottom  gave  passage 
for  weapons  from  boats  underneath."  This  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  manner 
in  which  I  myself  long  ago  understood  the  passage,  taking  the  raoaoi  to 
denote  the  wooden  frame-work  fitted  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  through 
which  orifices  were  made  for  the  oars ;  without  which  frame-work  the  oars 
could  never  have  been  used  to  any  purpose. 

0  Long  beams.]  Called  iclpatat,  from  being  somewhat  of  the  form  of 
yard'Ornu  or  ship-booms.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  these  Kkpatai  were 
not  only  so  formed  as  to  let  the  ponderous  weights  down  upon  any  passinff 
vebsel,  but,  as  the  distance  between  the  vessels  was  about  two  hundred 
fiset,  were  also  provided  with  some  sort  of  machinery  to  project  the 
dolphin  to  some  little  distance  from  the  end  of  the  beams.  How  formid* 
able  they  were,  we  may  imagine  from  a  line  of  Pherecrates  cited  by  our 
Scholiast,  and  thus  emended  by  Meineck.  ap.  Goeller:  AuucS^ei  yovv 
ro^dafog  aitTtHv  ifiTrtTrrwv,  xai  KaraSvatv,  The  ida^g,  it  may  be  observed, 
was  tne  bottom  of  the  hold.  Besides,  we  find  from  what  just  follows,  that 
two  ships  of  the  Syracusans  that  approached  were  destroyed. 

Aristophanes  Exjuit.  762.  has  a  witty  allusion  to  these  dolphins,  sayine,  in 
B  metaphorical  sense  :  'AXXd  ^vXdrrovy  icai  roifg  tiXfivag  /icrcwpi^ov.  wnere 
the  Scholiast  observes  that  such  w^re  made  of  lead,  or  hron. 
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dolphins  ^,  suspended  over  the  entrances  from  the  transports  ^, 
hindered  them  from  proceeding  further.  Nevertheless  two 
ships  ^  of  the  Syracusans,  elate  with  victory,  approached  dose 
up  to  them,  and  were  destroyed  ^^,  one  of  which  was  ci^ured 
together  with  the  crew.  The  Syracusans,  however,  having 
sunk  seven  ships  of  die  Athenians,  and  damaged  many,  killing 
some  of  the  men,  and  taking  others  prisoners,  retreated,  and 
set  up  two  trophies  for  both  victories.  And  now  they  had 
not  only  an  assured  hope  of  being  &r  superior  by  sea,  but 
thought  that  they  should  also  defeat  the  land  forces.  Thus 
they  set  about  preparations  for  again  attacking  them  on  both 
elements. 

XLII.  In  the  meantime  ^  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon 
arrive  with  the  reinforcements  from  Athens,  being  upwards  of 
seventy-three  ^  ships  (including  the  foreign  ones  ^),  and  with 
about  five  thousand  *  heavy-armed,  of  themselves  *and  the 


^  7  J}olphmi,]  These  were  certain  p^  of  lead  or  iron  (as  we  say,  by  a 
similar  metaphor),  so  called  from  beanng  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  form 
of  a  dolphin. 

»  Trantporli,']  Here,  and  before,  Hobbes,  without  any  authority  from 
his  author,  or  any  ground  of  probability,  understands  two  ships,  though  it 
n  plmn  that  there  were  several  of  these  entrances. 

9  Two  sfnpt,'\  Mitford,  by  a  strange  inaccuracy,  says  three,  of  which,  he 
adds,  two  were  sunk,  and  the  other  taken  with  her  crew. 

10  Destroyed.^  i.  e.  one  utterly  sunk,  and  the  other  so  disabled  that  it 
could  not  get  away. 

j  Meantime,}  Namely  (as  Mitford  well  paraphrases),  the  short  and 
critical  interval  between  the  resolution  taken,  and  the  proposed  execution. 

«  Seventy^three.]  Isocrates  de  Pace  says  two  hundred  and  forty,  refer- 
ring to  the  total  number  employed  in  both  expeditions,  the  former  of 
which  had  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  other  seventy-three.  So  that  in 
what  he  says  there  is  little  or  no  exaggeration,  only  he  uses  a  round  num- 
ber. In  the  same  way,  Aristides  speaks  of  two  hundred;  also  usine  a 
round  number,  which,  however,  is  fur  more  below  the  mark  than  the  other 
above  it.  Diodoms  sajrs,  vXtiove  tCjv  rpuiKOffiotv  Uk&,  where  there  is, 
doubtless,  some  corruption.  I  suspect  we  should  read  trXdovQ  rStv  i€dofi. 
The  error  may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  fipom  a  confusion  of  DQAiS,  70, 
and  HHH,  300. 

3  Foreign  ones.]  Namely,  those  which  Demosthenes  bad  procured  from 
the  Italian  allies. 

*  About  Jive  thotaandy  ^c]  Mitford  thinks  that,  including  the  attendant 
slaves,  the  land  force  alone  would  approach  to  two  thousand  men.  An 
estimate  to  which  I  must  demur,  as  seeming  overrated.  The  question  is, 
whether  they  brought  a  force  of  light-armed  and  middle-armed  from 
Greece,  in  proportion  to  their  heavy-armed.  1  suspect  fiot.  For  the  Thra- 
ciun  merceilanes,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  too  late.    They  seem  to  hav« 
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allies ;  also  of  darters.  Barbarian  and  Grecian,  a  small  number, 
besides  slingers  and  bowmen,  and  other  forces  to  a  consider^ 
able  amount^ 

And  now  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  were  for  the  mo- 
ment thrown  into  no  little  fear,  wondering  if  there  were  thus 
to  be  no  end  of  their  toils,  nor  any  deliverance  from  peril  ^; 
seeing  that,  notwithstanding  the  fortifying  of  Decelea,  another 
armament  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  former  one,  should  have 
come  over,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Athenians  should  in  all 
quarters  seem  so  vast*  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  former 
armament  of  the  Athenians,  this  was  as  it  were  a  strengthen- 
ing out  of  weakness  and  calamity.^ 

And  now  Demosthenes,  seeing  how  affairs  stood,  conceived    ., 
that  if  would  not  be  expedient  to  dally,  nor  fall  into  the  error ^^j^ 
which  Nicias   had   committed  ® ; .  for  whereas  ^,  on  his  first 


depended  much,  for  that  kind  of  force,  on  their  allies  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
As  to  the  number  of  attending  slaves  (on  which  Mitford  freauently  dwells), 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  many  were  ever  taken  by  Athenian  troop. 
And  surely,  in  a  service  like  the  present,  where  it  was  so  difficult  to  fiimish 
the  troops  with  regular  supplies  of  provisions,  it  is  not  likely  that  very 
many  slaves  would  be  allowed  to  be  taken. 

5  DarUrt,  4*0.,  a  small  number  —  sUngers  and  bowmen,  and  other  forces  to  a 
considerable  amount,]  Plutarch  has  preserved  the  exact  number,  namely, 
''not  fewer  than  three  thousand."  A  particular  which,  it  is  certain,  he  derived 
from  some  other  historian,  and  not  Thucydides;  probabljr  from  Philistus. 
Plutarch  moreover  adds  that  the^  were  also  provided  with  pipers,  for  a 
sort  of  theatrical  pomp,  and  to  stnke  terror  into  the  enemy.  For  the  very 
same  reason,  probably,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  most  of  our  early  navigators 
were  (as  we  find  from  Hackluyt  and  others)  well  provided  with  trumpeters 
and  other  musicians. 

6  If  there  were  to  be,  /j^c,"]  It  should  seem  that  in  the  original  there  is  a 
blen dins  of  two  constructions ;  though  Matthise,  in  his  Greek  Grammar, 
321.,  adiduces  this  passage  as  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  genitive  for 
illustration  of  a  word  or  preposition.  There  is  here,  also,  an  ellipsis  of 
davfjidZut,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  best  writers. 

7  Asit  were  a  strengthening  out  of  weakness  and  calamity.]  An  expresdon 
of  almost  lyric  boldness,  for  "  it  seemed  that,  from  being  weak,  they  had 
been  made  strong."  So  St.  Paul  (between  whom  and  our  author  there  is 
much  resemblance)  savs,  Hebr.  1 1, 34.  IvtSwafuSxr^tieav  awb  dv^iveiag. 

8  Ihllj/,  nor  fall  into  the  error  which  Nicias  had  comntitted.]  So  Uesych. 
McXXovuc^v.  ImtfM^ifc  Kai  fuWrjrtic  6  Nuc/ac  ^ytro.  I  conjecture  6n 
Ppaivc,  K,  r,  X. 

9  For  whereas,  /jtc]  Here  we  have,  I  think,  dearljr  the  opinion  of  Thu- 
cydides  (and  not  that  of  Demosthenes  only),  that  a  spirited  attack  on  Syra- 
cuse, at  the  outset  of  the  business,  would  have  very  probably  led  to  the 
Bubjugatioti  of  that  power.  Had  not  a  year  been  wasted  in  pettv  enter- 
prise, the  Athenians  could  scarcely  have  missed  of  success.  And  here  we 
fnay  remark  on  the  want  of  Judgment  shown  by  the  Athenians  in  not  at 
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comiog  he  had  been  an  object  of  fear,  when  he  did  not  im- 
mediately attack  Syracuse,  but  wintered  at  Catana,  he  fell  into 
contempt,  and  was  prevented  by  the  coming  of  Gylippus  with 
an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus,  which,  if  he  had  mimediately 
attacked  Syracuse,  would  not  have  been  sent  for ;  as  the 
Syracusans,  supposing  themselves  to  be  a  match  for  the  enemy, 
would  have  learnt  their  inability  to  compete  with  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  been  completely  blocked  up,  so  that  even  though 
they  had  sent  for  any  aid,  it  conld  have  been  of  no  adequate 
benefit  Considering,  I  say,  this,  and  knowing  that  he  himself 
would  be  on  the  first  day  the  greatest  object  of  fear  to  the 
enemy,  Demosthenes  was  desirous,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
profit  by  the  present  awe  inspired  by  his  force.  And  seeing 
the  cross  wall  of  the  Syracusans,  by  which  they  hindered  the 
Athenians  firom  circumvallating  them,  to  be  but  single,  and 
considering  that  if  the  Athenians  could  again  be  masters  of 
the  ascent  to  Epipolse,  and  get  possession  of  the  camp  there, 
it  would  easily  be  taken  (as  the  enemy  would  not  withstand 
them),  he  was  in  haste  to  set  about  the  attempt*  To  him  it 
seemed  to  be  the  shortest  3¥ay  of  despatching  the  war ;  for 
either,  if  successful,  he  should  have  Syracuse  in  his  power,  or 
else  he  would  draw  ofi*  the  forces,  and  not  have  both  the 
Athenians  at  home,  and  those  in  the  expedition,  nay,  indeed, 
the  whole  state,  consumed  to  no  purpose. 


first  selecting  Demosthenes  for  the  commander-in-chief.  He,  with  Alcibi- 
ades  and  Lamachus,  would,  no  doubt,  have  accomplished  the  conauest  of 
Syracuse.  As  things  now  were,  there  was,  even  untk  this  powerful  rein- 
forcement, far  less  chance  of  success ;  and  so  Demosthenes  must  himself 
have  thought,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  so  anxious  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  first  terror  of  the  Syracusans.  **  In  his  younger  days  (says  Mit- 
ford)  he  had  been  enterprising,  even  to  rashness.  Now,  in  mature  age, 
undazzled  by  the  near  view  of  glorious  conquest,  unawed  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  popular  rage,  neither  the  hope  of  profit,  nor  the  prospect  of  rame,  nor 
the  fear  ot  a  tvrannical  multitude,  could  move  hira  from  what  he  thought 
the  welfare  of  his  country  required.  The  safety  of  the  Sicilian  army  was 
not  to  be  staked  against  any  hope  of  conquest :  the  gain  would  be  a  preca- 
rious advantage  to  the  commonwealth ;  the  loss,  fdmost  certain  ruin.  His 
first  resolution,  therefore,  was  to  avoid  the  error  of  Nicias,  losing  opportu- 
nity by  delay ;  his  next,  to  fix  upon  some  one  undertaking  in  which  success 
might  be  in  some  degree  decisive,  and  failure  not  fatal ;  and,  finally,  he  de« 
termined  that,  should  such  a  first  attempt  be  defeated,  it  would  be  improper 
to  risk  farther  so  large  a  portion  of  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth, 
and,  whatever  indignation  he  might  incur  from  the  Athenian  people,  he 
would  lead  the  armament  home." 
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Firsts  therdbre,  the  Athenians  went  forth  and  ravaged  ^^  the 
territory  of  the  Sjracusans  about  the  Anapus,  and  were 
masters,  as  at  first,  both  by  sea  and  land.  For  the  Syraetisans 
went  not  forth  in  either  way,  except  with  some  cavalry  and 
darters  from  Olympieum. 

XLIIL  After  this  it  was  thought  proper  by  Demosthenes 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  cross  wall.'  But  when,  on  his  ap- 
proaching it,  the  battering  engines  were  burnt  by  the  enemy 
defending  the  wall,  and  when,  after  making  assaults  on  various 
quarters,  they  were  repulsed,  bethought  they  ought  no  longer 
to  delay,  but  (having  prevailed  upon  Nicias  and  his  other 
colleagues)  to  make  the  attempt  on  Epipolae  which  he  had 
contrived* 

And  now  by  daytime,  indeed,  it  seemed  impossible  to  go 
forth  and  secure  the  ascent  unobserved.  Having,  therefore, 
ordered  the  troops  to  take  five  days'  provisions,  and  all  the 
stone-masons  and  carpenters  to  be  ready,  and  a  store  of 
arrows  and  whatever  necessaries  (at  building^  they  would 
requhre  on  securing  this  purpose,  he  himself  and  Eurymedon 
and  Menander,  about  the  time  of  the  first  sleep  ^,  went  with 
all  the  forces,  and  marched  towards  Epipobs ;  Nicias  being 
left  bdiind  in  the  fortifications* 

Having  come  to  Epipolae,  at  Euryalus  ^  (where  the  fcMrmer 


10  JFlrtt,  therefore,  the  Athemant  wentf9rth  and  ravaged,  4v.l  Thus  they 
recommenced  oneosive  operaliont ;  yet  not  m  the  way  which  Demosthenes 
recommencledy  narady,  by  an  attack  on  Epipolae.  It  should  seem,  there* 
fore  (though  such  is  not  expressly  mentioned  by  our  author),  that  the  pro- 
posal was  neglected  by  Nicias  and  Eurymedon,  as  too  bold.  Cautious  mea- 
sares,  then,  were  pursued,  which  were,  however,  not  ill  judged;  for,  as 
Mitford  observes,  ^  a  double  object  seems  to  have  been  proposed.  Pos- 
sibly, the  enemy  might  be  provoked  to  risk  a  battle;  of  all  things,  perhaps, 
for  the  Athenians  the  most  desirable.  Should  the^^  avoid  it,  the  Athenian 
army,  besides  being  gratified  with  booty,  would  derive  encouragement  from 
the  experienced  acknowledgment  of  their  superiority." 

I  Crou  waU,]  I  here  read  (with  Bekker  and  Goeller)  irapariix^tf^^rott 
from  almost  all  the  MSS.  The  common  reading,  dworHxi<ffMrot,  yields  no 
tolerable  tense. 

«  Stunc'VUttonM  aad  carpenters,  4^.]  He  had  in  view  the  erection  of 
tk/ortrets  on  Epipolse 

3  Fint  sieep.]    Or,  first  watch,  as  Goeller  explains. 

«  Httvmg  came  to  EpipoUg  at  Euryalus.]  Mitford  inaccurately  renders, 
^  ascending  by  the  way  of  Euryalus,  deceived,  it  should  seem,  by  the  ver- 
fion  of  Smith.  On  inspection  of  the  plan  it  will  appear  that  the  Athenian^ 
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anny  had  first  ascended )» tbey  gained  the  ascent  unobserved 
by  the  watch,  and  carried  the  Syracusan  port  there,  killing 
some  of  the  garrison,  the  greater  part,  however,  escaping  to 
the  camps  (of  which  there  were  three  on  Epipohe,  one  of  the 
Syracusans,  one  of  the  other  Siceliots,  and  one  of  the  allies), 
carried  thither  tidings  of  the  attack,  as  also  to  the  six  hundred 
Syracusans  who  had  at  first  been  appointed  as  guards  at  this 
quarter  o(  Epipolae.  These  immediately  gave  their  aid ;  but 
Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  met  with  and  routed  them^ 
after  they  had  made  a  brave  stand.  They  then  immediately 
rushed  forward,  in  order  that  by  improving  the  present 
ardour  to  accomplish  what  they  came  for,  they  might  not  be 
too  late.^  Meanwhile,  others  carried,  at  the  first  assault  ^  (the 
garrison  abandoning,  its  defence),  the  cross  wall  of  the  Syra^ 
cusans,  and  threw  down  the  battlements.  But  the  Syracusans 
and  their  allies,  with  Gylippus  and  his  corps,  brought  up  aid 
from  the  foreguard  (or  outworks) ;  yet  this  daring  attack  being 
made  upon  them  in  the  night,  and  unexpectedly,  they  charged 
the  Athenians  in  some  trepidation,  and,  unable  to  withstand 
the  shock,  at  first  retreated.  While,  however,  the  Athenians 
were  proceeding  (as  victors)  in  somewhat  of  disorder,  being 
desirous  to  pass  as  quickly  as  possible  through  that  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  that  they  had  not  yet  engaged  with  (lest,  by 
any  remissness  of  ardour,  they  should  rally)  the  Boeotians  ^ 
first  made  a  stand,  and  charging  home,  routed  and  put  diem 
tofli^t. 


situated  as  they  then  were,  could  not  ascend  Epipolse  by  the  way  of  Eury- 
alus.  The  sense  simply  is,  that  being  arrived  at  the  Highest  part  of  Epi- 
polae,  and  close  by  the  hill  of  Euryalus,  &c. 

*  Bjf  improving  the  preterU  ardour,  ^c]  I  agree  with  Goeller  that  the 
genitive,  tov  iripaivtff^ai,  belongs  to  6pfiy  rather  than  to  ppaStis,  with 
which  the  Scholiast  and  most  interpreters  connect  it. 

Here  we  may  recall  to  mind  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  that  "  there  b  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,**  &c, 

6  Ai  the  firtt  assauU  ]  At  irpwrifc,  as  Goeller  observes,  roust  be  suj)- 
plied  opfific,  from  the  preceding.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  true  reading  is 
Airb  Tfjg  irpwTfig  rb  vapardxi^f^a  I  for  otherwise  the  r^  can  hardly  be  taken 
with  trapanixifrfia. 

7  The  Bceotiaru,]  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  rudest  shocks  the 
Athenians  sustained  came  firom  their  bitter  and  irreconcileable  enemies  the 
Boeotians. 
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XLIV*  And  here  the  Athenians  were  now  in  much  dis- 
order and  perplexity,  insomuch  that  ^  it  was  not  possible  to 
learn  from  either  party  in  what  manner  each  of  the  cir- 
cumstances occurred.  For  in  the  daj/y  indeed,  things  are 
clearer,  but  not  even  then  do  those  who  are  present  know  allf 
nay,  scarcely  what  passes  immediately  before  them ;  while  in 
a  nocturnal  rencounter  ^  (which  this,  alone  of  all  the  contests 
of  great  armies  in  the  war,  was),  how  could  any  one  have 
aught  of  distinct  knowledge  ?  For  though  the  moon  shone 
bright,  they  only  saw  each  other  (as  it  was  likely  they  should 
by  the  moon)  just  so  as  that  the  appearance  of  a  body  might 
be  discerned;  but  to  recognise  friend  or  foe,  was  an  un- 
certainty. Moreover,  there  was  no  small  immber  of  heavy- 
armed  on  both  sides  engaged  in  a  narrow  space.  And  now  of  • 
the  Athenians  some  were  already  defeated,  while  others  were 
marching  onward,  in  their  first  impetus,  unvanquished.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  army  had  now  ascended,  and  some  were 
yet  mounting  the  hill,  so  that  they  knew  not  what  point  to 
make  for,  for  the  front  rank  being  routedf  all  was  one  medley 
of  confusion,  and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  any  orders  for 
the  shouting.  For  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  as  they 
gained  any  advantage,  were  animating  each  other  by  a  vast 
shouting  (indeed,  it  was  impossible  in  the  night  to  signify  their 
meaning  any  other  way),  and  they  stood  to]  receive  the  charge 
from  all  that  advanced  upon  them.  As  to  the  Athenians, 
they  were  prying  about  for  each  other,  and  accounted  all  such 
as  came  in  the  opposite  direction  ^,  if  even  they  were  friends, 

1  Insomuch  that,]  If  the  common  reading  ijp  be  correct,  it  must  be 
taken  for  ko^'  ip\  But  as  the  sense  thus  proceeds  but  lamely,  I  would  con- 
jecture j,  which  reading  I  have  ventured  to  follow. 

*  A  nocturnal  rencounter,]  This  passage  is  had  in  view  by  Plutarch,  t.  2. 
998.  olov  li  rig  iv  yvKTOfiaxtaiQ  vrpaTonUufv,  where  read  vavfiaxi^  orparo^ 
viSiav,  the  c  having  arisen  from  the  following  a.  Also  Gregor.  Naz.  t.  1 . 
34.  A,i>civ  vvKTOfiaxUf,  Kai  <Tt\fiktiQ  aavlpaiQ  c^yyitrtv,  lx^O*»»v  h  ^tK*»fv  o^fi£ 
oif  iiayivkHTKovris.    See  also  Herod.  1.  1,  74.  and  Polysn.  1.  6,  5. 

The  result  of  this  night  encounter  was  the  greatest  calamitpr  that  had  yet 
befallen  the  Athenians.  And  many  afterwardd,  languishing  m  the  caverns 
of  the  Latomie,  or  wearing  out  their  best  days  in  hopeless  slavery,  would 
probably  often  think  of  the  words  of  Eurip.  Phoen.  738.  'Et(okK  'Ivov 
^pit     v^*    roTf     dk   ToKfiSnny    irXkov,    Kp,    'Evdvtrrvxri^at  dtivbv  iir^SvriQ 

3  AU  such  as  came  in  the  opposite  direction^^  I  can  hardly  asree  with 
Bekker  and  Goellcr,  who  edit  to  H  IvavriaQ  for  rb  ivavriov.    The  new 
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(of  those  who  had  turned  and  fled  backwards)  as  enemies : 
also,  by  frequent  iterations  of  "  the  watchvoordy^  (for  there 
was  no  other  means  of  recognition)  they  occasioned  much 
mutual  confusion,  by  all  at  once  asking  it,  and  thereby  made  it 
known  to  the  enemy.*  While  that  of  the  Syracusans  they  had 
not  equal  means  of  discovering,  because  they,  being  victorious 
and  unbroken,  were  better  recognised.*  So  that  if  any  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  superiority  in  number, 
yet  they  escaped  them^  by  knowing  the  watchword,  while 
they  themselves,  if  they  could  not  answer,  were  slain.  But 
what  did  them  the  greatest  injury  was  the  perpetual  pseonizing ; 
since,  being  much  alike  from  both  parties,  it  occasioned 
great  perplexity.  For  when  the  Argives  and /'Corcyreans, 
and  whatever  others  of  the  Doric  race  were  o^  the  side  of 
the  Athenians,  sounded  the  paeon,  they  thrdw  the  Athe- 
nians into  a  terror  equal  to  that  inspired  by  the  epemy.  So 
that,  at  last,  falling  upon  each  other,  in  various  quarters'  of 
the  army,  when  they  were  once  thrown  into  utter  disorder, 
friends  not  only  inspired  fear  into  friends,  and  citizens  into 
citizens,  but  even  coming  to  blows  with  each  other,  they  were 
with  difficult  parted.  And  now  the  pursuit  having  begun, 
and  the  descent  from  Epipolae  being  narrow,  many  ^  rushed 
headlong  down  the  precipices  and  perished ;  while  those  that 
escaped  from  the  height,  when  they  got  down  to  the  plain, 
many  of  them,  and  such  as  were  of  the  first  aimy,  by  their 
better  knowledge  of  the  country,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  camp; 
but  of  those  that  came  last,  some  missing  their  way,  wandered 


reading  seems  to  be  a  mere  gloss ;  for  though  that  be  the  primitive  sense  of 
IvavTioi^  yet  it  is  rare.  To  the  examples  of  it  in  Steph.  Thes.  I  add  thd 
following:  Sappho  frag.  2,  2.  (Nfus.  Crit.  1 .  p.  7.)  ^mc  ivavrioc  roi  *I(FMvti, 
The  common  reading  may  also  be  defended  by  the  following  imitations  in 
Joseph,  p.  205,  43.  nav  rb  irpotrrvx^v  ivfipovv,  vofiiZovrte  dvai  ff-oXi/iiov.  and 
857,  25.  iroXtfAioi  riyoiffitvoi  irav  ri,  k,  r.  X, 

->  Made  it  known  to  the  enemy,]  And  consequently  useless,  or  even  pre<> 
judicial  to  themselves.    (Mitford.) 

5  Better  recognised.]  f\(f(fov  Ayvoiie^ai  is  here  used  by  a  common 
roeiosis. 

«  Escaped  them,]  Smith  absurdly  renders^  "  they  judged  it  best  to  fly  ; 
because  they  were  sensible  that  their  own  word  was  divulged." 

7  Many,]  For  ol  noXkoi  I  read,  from  conjecture,  TroXXoi.  The  common 
reading  cannot  be  correct,  since  it  is  inconsistent  with  what  follows. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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over  the  country;  and  theM,  when  it  was  day,  the  Syracusan 
horse  rode  about  and  cut  down.® 

XLV.  On  the  day  following,  the  Syracusans  erected  two 
trophies,  one  at  Epipolas,  where  the  ascent  is,  tne  other  at 
the  place  where  the,  Boeotians  made  the  first  stand.  As  to  the 
Athenians,  they  fetched  away  their  dead  under  truce.  And 
no  small  number  *  was  there  of  themselves  and  their  allies 
that  were  slain.  Arms,  however,  yet  more  than  in  propor- 
tion to  the  slain  were  taken ;  for  those  light-armed  who  were 
forced  to  leap  down  the  precipices  were  obliged  to  abandon 
their  shields ;  and  of  these  some  perished,  others  escaped  with 
their  lives.^ 

XL VI.  Afterwards  the  Syracusans,  on  this  unexpected 
success,  recovering  their  former  courage,  sent  Sicanus  with 
fifteen  ships  to  Acragas,  which  was  now  labouring  under  in- 
testine commotions,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  bring  it  over  to 
the  Syracusan  interest.  Gylippus,  too,  went  again  a  land 
journey  over  Sicily,  in  order  to  collect  yet  other  forces,  as 
being  in  hopes,  since  things  bad  taken  this  turn  in  Epipolas, 
that  he  should  even  carry  by  storm  the  walls  of  the  Athe- 
nians. 

XLVII.  In  the  meantime^  the  Athenian  commanders 
consulted  on  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them,  and  on 
the  present  reduced  state  of  things  **  in  the  army.     For  they 


'  Tkeset  when  if  woiday,  the  Syracman  hone,  4^c.]  This  passage  is  imi- 
tated  by  Plutarch  Camill.  33.  rovrovg  ftc^  rifUpav  triropddac  iv  ry  x**i^  ^^'^^ 
^tpoftkvovg  iirtXavvovTtQ  <A  iTwug  Sii^iipop. 

UtjMtkdffae^ai  (Wke  perequUare  in  Latin)  signifies  tfljride  about  fiill  speed. 
SeeLivy,!.  3,  61.  and  Herod.  1.4,7.  ' 

>  No  small  number.]  Plutarch  sa^s  two  thousand,  and  Diodorus  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  besides  a  conuderable  number  wounded. 

«  For  the  iight-armed,  ^c]  Such  is  the  real  sense,  though  not  the 
literal  version,  of  the  oddly-phrased  passase  of  the  original. 

3  Reduced  state  qfthingsJ]  *Pwfiri  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  same  metaphor. 
Goeller  here  cites  (as  1  had  myself  also  done)  Justin  4,  5.  who  sayf,  in  the 
narration  of  the  affairs  in  question,  **  esse  domi  graviora,  et  forbitan  infe- 
liciora,  bella,  in  quae  serrare  hos  urbis  apparatus  oporteat;*'  where  I 
conjecture  yWSctoro.    The  tn  seems  to  have  ariseo  from  the  tm  preceding.  ^ 
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both  perceiTed  themselves  unsuccessAil  in  their  attempts,  and 
the  soldiery  wearied  with  staying, — afflicted  as  they  were  with 
disease,  and  that  from  a  twofold  cause,  the  season  of  the  year  * 
being  that  in  which  men  are  especially  liable  to  sickness,  and 
the  situation  where  they  were  encamped  being  marshy  and  pea^ 
tilential, — and  also  that  every  other  circumstance  of  their 
afiairs  seemed  to  them  such  as  to  warrant  no  hope.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  opinion  of  Demosthenes,  that  ^  they  ought  no 
longer  to  remain,  but,  as  he  had  intended  when  he  ventured 
on  the  enterprise  against  Epipolse,  that  attempt  having  mis« 
carried,  he  gave  his  vote  to  depart  without  delay,  while  the 
sea  was  yet  practicable  to  be  crossed,  and  they  could  accom- 
plish the  expedition  ^  by  means,  at  least,  of  the  fresh  accession 
of  naval  force.  It  was  also,  he  said,  more  serviceable  to  the 
state  to  carry  the  war  against  those  who  were  erecting  for- 
tresses in  the  country,  than  against  the  Syracusans,  whom  it 
was  no  longer  easy  to  subdue ;  nor  did  he  think  they  ought  to 
expend  large  sums  on  a  fruitless  siege.  Such  were  the  senti- 
ments of  Demosthenes. 

XL VIII.  As  for  Nicias,  though  he  thought  their  afiairs 
were  bad,  yet  he  was  not  willing  in  words  to  expose  their 
weakness,  nor,  by  a  departure  being  determined  on  ^  by  vote  of  a 


4  7%e  season  of  the  year,]    Namely,  the  month  of  August. 

^  The  opimon  of  jSemosthenety  ^c]  It  may  s^era  strange  that  Niciat, 
as  being  the  commander-in-chief,  should  not  have  spoken  Jirst ;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  temper  and  disposition  of  Nicias,  who 
was  not  forward  to  speak  himself,  but  wished  rather  to  hear  others  offer 
their  sentiments  first.  So  Aristoph.  Eq.  13.  where  we  have  the  following 
dialogue  between  Nicias  and  Demosthenes :  Nur.  T/c  olv  yivoiT*  hv  (sciu 
(fioTfipia) ;  Xkyt  <rv.  Ai7fi.  2^  fikv  o^  fiot  Xfyc,  "Iva  fir)  fidxtofiai,  Nuc.  Ma  rbv 
'Air6XXa>  'yut  fikv  ohx.  *AXK'  c/tI  daf^ffdv,  iXra  K^yw  <roi  ^pdina, 

0  CoM  accompRih  the  expedition.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the 
perplexing  phrase  rov  frrpartirfiaroc  Kpartiy.  Almost  all  commentators,  in- 
deed, refer  rov  erpaTtOfutrof  to  the  Syracusan  forces.  But  that  would  in- 
volve an  ellipsis  of  unprecedented  harshness.  It  is  better  to  ti»ke  crpaTtvfAa 
as  here  used  for  orpartla,  though  the  signification  in  question  may  be  rare. 
Or,  we  may  take  rov  vrpanviiaroQ  to  mean  the  armament  of  the  Athenians. 
The  construction  and  sense  will  thus  be  as  follows :  l^ri^iltto  lldvat  —  roc, 
Kpariiv  (scil.  roiirov^  i.  e.  Ito^ov)  rate  yovv  lirtX^oiKratQ  vavvif  **  to  carrj'  this 
into  effect,  at  least  with  the  assistance  of  the  recently-arrived  ships  of  the 
armament."  . 

«  By  departure  being  detentiined  on  by  vote  qfa  public  council.]  It  seems 
to  have  been  usual  on  debating  so  important  a  measure  as  a  total  retreat 
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public  council,  to  have  their  situation  disclosed  to  the  enemy ; 
as  by  so  doing  they  would  be  far  less  able  to  avoid  observ- 
ation, when  they  chose  to  carry  the  counsel  into  execution* 
Besides*^,  the  afiairs  of  the  enemy,  from  what  he  knew  of 
them,  with  better  information  than  the  rest,  yet  afforded  some 
hope  that  they  would  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  their  own, 
should  they  persevere  in  the  siege  |for  they  would  wear  them 
out  by  want  of  money),  and  especially  as  they  were,  by  the 
ships  now  witli  them,  decidedly  masters  at  sea.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  party  in  Syracuse  which  was  desirous  of  delivering 
the  city  up  to  the  Athenians,  and  had  sent  a  message  to  him 
on  the  subject,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  abandon  the 
siege.  Conscious  of  which  ^,  his  mind  was,  in  fact,  held  in 
doubt,  and  he  kept  deliberating,  though  he  then,  avowedly  in 
words,  said  that  ^^  he  would  not  withdraw  the  army,  for  he  well 
knew  that  the  Athenians  would  never  approve  *  of  their  depart- 
ing without  a  decree  authorizing  it."  Besides,  those,  he  said, 
who  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  conduct  would  not  be 
such  as  could  speak  from  actual  observation  of  what  was  done, 
but  from  the  invectives  of  others,  nay,  would  be  swayed  by  the 
calumnies  of  some  eloquent  accuser.*  He  moreover  remarked, 
that  many,  nay,  most  of  the  soldiers  who  were  now  bawling 
out  ^^  things  are  in  a  perilous  state,"  would,  on  arriving  home, 
change  their  note,  and  raise  outcries  that  the  commanders  had 
betrayed  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  taken  bribes  to  de- 
part.    Therefore,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  Athenian  temper, 


and  abandonment  of  an  expedition,  to  desire  the  opinions  of  a  general 
council  of  officers,  by  whicn  the  responsibility  of  the  generals  was  much 
lessened:  and  to  this  ic  was  that  Nicias  here  objected.  It  is  clear  that  the 
present  was  only  a  council  of  the  commanders,  namely,  Nicias,  Demos- 
thenes,  Eurymedon,  Menander,  and  Euthydemus. 

^  Beiides]     Or,  partly  also.     See  I.  I,  107. 

3  Conscious  of  which.]  Though,  as  it  seems,  he  did  not  inform  his  col- 
leagues. 

*  The  Athenians  would  never  approve,  <$c«]  Mitford  thus  paraphrases : 
**  The  temper  of  the  Athenian  people  is  well  known  to  me;  warm  in  ex- 
pectation, and  jealous  of  their  autnority,  they  will  highly  resent  a  mea^ 
sure  so  disappouiting  to  their  hopes,  unauthorized  by  their  decree." 

*  Those  who  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  conduct  y  ^c]  Mitford  well 
paraphrases  thus :  "  Our  conduct,  then,  let  it  be  recollected,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment,  and  our  fate  must  be  decided  ly  the  vote,  not  of 
those  who  have  seen  and  who  know  what  we  know,  but  of  those  who  will 
be  persuaded  of  any  thing  by  any  eloquent  accuser/' 
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he  for  his  part  would  wish  not  so  much  to  be  put  to  death  on 
a  base  though  unjust  chargei  as  to  encounter  the  hazard  of 
suffering  death,  if  it  must  be  so,  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.^ 

The  affairs  of  the  Syracusans,  he  said,  were  in  a  worse  con* 
dition  than  theirs;  for,  what  with  the  expences  of  paying 
foreign  troops,  and  the  charges  of  maintaining  fortresses,  and 
those  of  supporting  a  large  navy  now  for  a  year,  they  were 
reduced  to  great  straits,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  t^rn  them-^ 
selves;  for  they  had  already  expended  two'^8L(we^taten!s, 
and  incurred  a  debt  for  a  yet  greater  sum ;  and  if  they  should 
fail  ever  so  little  of  their  punctuality  in  paying  their  present 
forces,  their  affairs  were  ruined,  being  maintained  rather  by 
auxiliary  troops,  who  might  serve  or  not,  than  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Athenians)  troops  who  must  serve. 

They  ought,  therefore,  he  said,  to  wait  a  while  ^  and  per- 
severe in  the  siege,  and  not  to  go  off  beaten  in  funds,  wherein 
they  are  much  superior. 

XLIX.  In  saying  this  Nicias  had  chiefly  relied  on  the 
exact  information  he  had  received  of  the  state  of  affairs  a^t 
Syracuse,  of  their  extreme  want  of  money,  and  because  there 
was  there  a  party  desirous  to  put  the  state  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  and  who  were  sending  messages  to  him,  not 
to  abandon  the  siege :  and  moreover,  as  feeling  a  reliance,  at 
least  on  the  fleet,  stronger  than  before.^ 


0  The  hands  of  the  enemy.]  The  translators  have  not  well  represented 
the  sense  of  iSi^,  and  the  commentators  give  no  account  of  it«  Perhaps, 
the  woikis  TovTo  Tra^tXv  correspond  to  the  vv  *kdtivcdi$nf  drrSXie^m,  just'  at 
^1^  and  Bfiitociq,  are  oflen  opposed.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  kindred  passage 
of  Eurip.  Orest.  439.  Mtv.  'Uiq,  irpbc  tx^p&v  ^  npb^  'Apytlae  x^<Jvoc  >  Op. 
HdvTutv  vpb^  dar&v,  ci>c  ^auS*. 

7  Wait  a  wMe,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  rpiJ^iv^  which  is 
omitted  by  the  translators,  from  ignorance,  it  should  seem,  of  its  sense. 
As  the  best  writers  (Aristophanes  and  Sophocles  ap.  Steph.  Thes.)  use  the 
phrases  fiiov  rpHnVf  and  aiwva  rpi^cv,  so  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the^ 
used  xp^voy  TpiUtVf  and  probably  rpitfiv  by  itself.  The  sense,  then,  is 
tempuM  terere;  and  we  may  aptljr  compare  our  own  phrase  to  md  on,  which 
seems  to  be  founded  on  a  Latinism.  Doth  the  Greek  and  Latin  phrases 
were  used,  in  an  unfavourable  sense,  of  tvhat  is  unpieasarU.  So  Soph. 
£lect.  60'i.  SvoTvx^  ^^  rpl€iiv.  to  rub  on,  in  a  miserable  life, 

Smce  writing  the  above,  1  find  that  the  Scholiast  nearly  perceived  the 
sense,  by  explaining  it  irapiKxiw,  And  so  Malctus  Rhetor,  ap.  Corp.  Byz. 
Paris,  p.  89.  A.  oif  Sii  in  rptSiw  njv  /tax*!^* 

»  Feeimg  reliance,  ^c]    Such  seems  to  be  the  true  representation  of  th« 
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On  the  other  hand,  Demosthenes,  as  to  the  proposal  of  con- 
tinuing at  the  siege,  could  not  by  any  means  ^  approve  of  it. 
If,  however,  it  were  thought  proper  not  to  withdraw  the  army 
without  the  authority  of  a  decree  of  the  Athenians,  but  to  wait 
a  while,  they  ought,  he  said,  to  do  this  after  removing  to 
Thapsus,  or  to  Catana,  from  whence  they  might,  by  going 
forth  with  their  land  forces,  subsist  themselves  ^,  and  annoy 
their  enemies,  by  plundering  their  country,  and  might  carry 
on  the  contest  by  sea,  with  their  ships,  not  in^a  confined  spot 
(which  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  V^iiiUqO,  but  in  a  wide 
space  with  plenty  of  sea-room,  wherein  their  skill  would  be 
serviceable  to  them,  and  they  would  not  have  to  make  their 
retreats  and  advances  by  coming  on  and  falling  back  in  a 
circumscribed  space.  Upon  the  whole,  he  by  no  means,  he 
said,  approved  of  remaining  any  longer  where  they  were,  but 
thought  they  ought  now,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  be  gone,  and 
no  longer  delay. 

The  very  same  counsel  was  given  by  Eurymedon.  But 
upon  Nicias  making  some  objections,  a  hesitation  and  demur  ^ 


vensc,  if,  at  least,  the  passage  be  correct :  but  the  ellipsis  of  fiaXkov  in  this 
context  is  somewhat  harsh.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  adopt  the  emen- 
dation, of  Xjoeller,  j  for  ^,  who  renders  the  passage  thus :  **  And  at  least  he 
bad  now  as  much  confidence  in  the  fleet  as  before;"  adding  the  following 
explanation  :  "  Hoc  est,  nondum  postrema  clade  pugnae  navalis  ita  animo 
fractus  erat,  ut  salutem  in  naribus  positam  desperaret,  aut  sese,  si  omnia 
destituissent,  iis  abire  posse  diffideret.''  Yet  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the 
•n-pSttpov,  which  must  De  referred  to  the  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcement. 

Whichever  mode  be  adopted,  icparti^tiQ  is  for  Kparw^dg  (as  Bauer  takes 
it);  or,  perhaps,  for  KparauMt^uCf  as  in  Psalm  51,  7.  (Sept.)  IM  dv^punroc  Be 
oIk  idero  tov  Ociv  fioti^bv  airrw  d\K*  kiri)\irunv  kiri  to  irXt/^of  (I  would  read, 
from  two  M6S.,  Ttf  irXi7^£t)  tov  irXovrov  oirov,  kcU  idwafui)&ii  (Aquil. 
lKpaTaiiM>^ri)  iiri  rg  fiaTaiSTtjTi  airrov. 

Finally,  daparitrH  is  for  ini  ^aptftfou,  or  vTr6  ^apiriictutQ, 

ft  Noi  bv  any  meaM.]  So  the  translators  render;  but  that  sense  cannot 
be  elicitea  from  '6viaQ  o^v^  which  signifies  quomodocunque.  For  Sttmc  oiv 
(which  indeed  is,  as  T.  Magister  tells  us,  not  Attic)  I  would  read  bintoTlovr, 
which  occurs  elsewhere  in  our  author,  1.  7.  and  L  8,  71.  ovS'  hwutvriovu 
IvUtfCctP.  Xen.  Mem.  1,  6,  ll.  <r6pov  U  trt  oifd"  bxaHrriow  (vofiiZi^*)  Lucian 
5,  287.  oifd'  hvtdTriwv  ifirtfiti\dx^»  Anom.  ap.  Suid.  in  dynp'  o^^  oTia^rUnnf 
oraKnAZ^yrac  Soxti* 

9  Subsist  themselves,]  I  have  here  followed  ^phpovroh  the  reading  of 
two  MSS.,  edited  fa^  Bekker  and  GoeUer,  and  which  is  required  by  the 
sense. 

4  A  hesitation  and  demur.]  Not  shtk,  as  Hobbes  renders :  the  words, 
too,  have  solely  a  reference  to  Demosthenes  and  Enryoiedoo. 
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arose,  and  moreover  a  sasjucion  that  Nicias  rested  his  opinion 
upon  some  further  knowledge  ^  than  they  possessed.  In  this 
manner  there  was  a  suspension  of  measures,  and  a  continu- 
ance on  the  spot. 

L.  Meanwhile  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  arrived  at  Syracuse, 
Sicanus  having  miscarried  in  his  attempt  on  Acragas;  for 
while  he  was  yet  in  Gela,  the  party  which  was  friendly  to  the 
Syracusans  had  been  expelled.'  Gylippus  came  with  another 
considerable  army  raised  from  Sicily,  and  with  the  heavy- 
armed  sent  in  the  spring  from  Peloponnesus  in  transports, 
which  had  come  from  Libya  to  Selinus.  For  being  carried 
out  of  their  course  to  Libya,  and  the  Cyrenaeans  having  sup- 
plied them  with  two  triremes,  and  guides  for  the  voyage ;  in 
their  passage  along  shore  \  they  had  given  assistance  to  the 
Euesperitae^,  besieged  by  the  Libyans,  and  conquered  the  latter. 
From  thence  having  gone  to  Neapolis,  a  mart  town  of  the 
Carthaginians  (distant  from  Sicily,  by  the  shortest  course, 
only  two  days*  sail),  they  arrived  at  Selinus.  —  Immediately  on 
their  arrival  the  Syracusans  made  preparations  for  again  at* 
tacking  the  Athenians  on  both  elements,  both  with  land  and 
sea  forces. 

The  Athenian  commanders,  however,  finding  that  they  had 
received  an  accession  of  forces,  and  moreover  that  their  own 
affairs  were  not  bettering,  but  every  day  growing  in  all  re- 
spects worse,  especially  in  the  sickness  with  which  the  army 
was  afflicted,  repented  that  they  had  not  before  taken  their 


*  Some  greater  knowledge^  4"^.]  So  I.  5,  89.  vofuaAvriQ  irKkov  n  tiSSret^ 
lureurriivai  airroifg,  Pausan.  1, 18,  2.  nXkov  ri  tlSkvm.  Hence  may  be  iliut- 
trated  Herod.  9,  41,  18.  ro6rov  fikv  vvv  ri  ainri  iyivtro  kcu  Bfitaikiv  yvw^iy, 
wc  vpoidoTOQ  xXcvv  ri  Koi  roirov,  and  Eurip.  Alceflt.  1 116.  See  the  note 
on  1.  5,  S9,  5. 

>  The  party  which  was,  4'C']  The  sense  of  the  original  has  best  been 
seen  by  Bauer ;  but  I  8U8|>ect  that  the  words  are  not  correct,  and  that  the 
true  reading  is  ^  roic  2.  ^tXca  Ux, 

<  A/ong  shore.]    Namely,  that  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 

«  EuesperiUe.]  A  city  on  the  verge  of  Cyrene ;  on  which  see  the  com- 
mentators on  Pausan.  4,  96.  WesseTing  on  Herod.  4,  171.  It  was  after- 
wards called  Berenice,  and  bears  now  die  name  of  Bengasi. 

Singularly  illustrative  is  it  of  the  impediments  to  navigation  m  antient 
times,  and  the  tardiness  and  uncertainty  with  which  voyages  were  made, 
when  what  would  have  occupied  a  modem  vessel,  with  any  tolerably  fair 
wind,  scarcely  a  week,  should  have  extended  from  spring  to  autumn. 
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departure.  And  as  even  Nicias  was  now  not  adverse  to  the 
measure,  otherwise  than  he  desu'ed  that  it  might  not  be  put  to 
the  vote  in  public  council,  they  gave  orders,  as  secretly  as  pos- 
sible, for  all  to  prepare  themselves  to  put  to  sea  from  the  camp, 
on  a  signal  given.  And  when,  after  every  thing  was  ready"*, 
they  were  about  to  sail  away,  the  moon  was  eclipsed  *,  for  it 
happened  to  be  full  moon.  And  now  the  greater  part  of  the 
Athenian  army,  regarding  the  thing  as  ominous  ®,  urged  the 
generals  to  stop ;  and  Nicias  (for,  in  truth,  he  was  too  much 
addicted  to  superstition  ^  and  such  sort  of  scruples)  declared 
that  he  would  not  even  have  it  deliberated  "whether  or  h(m 
they  should  remove,  until  the  expiration  of  the  thrice  nine 
days  ®  which  the  soothsayers  directed.  And  this  was  the 
cause  why  the  Athenians  delayed  and  remained  on  the  spot. 


4  AJUt  every  thing  was  ready,]  Hence  it  is  clear  that  some  time  elapsed 
between  the  departure  being  resolved  upon  and  the  period  at  which  it  was 
on  the  point  of  being  put  into  execution.  Now,  it  need  not  be  supposed 
that  they  were  detained  till  the  eclipse  solely  by  the  necessary  preparations. 
I  suspect  that  they  had  waited  some  short  time  for  the  period  when  the 
full  moon  should  be  patL 

&  The  moon  toas  edipied,]  The  day  is  calculated  to  have  been  the  27th 
of  August,  413  B.  C,  m  the  fourth  year  of  the  91st  Olympiad. 

^  Regarding  the  thing  as  ominous.]  i.  e.  as  a  portent  booing  ill.  'Ev^v/iiov 
irouitr^ai  signifies  primarily  to  revolve  a  thing  m  mind,  and  dwell  upon ;  a 
sense  very  rare,  but  which  occurs  at  Appian  1. 1,  602.  It  more  frequently 
signifies  (as  here)  ominosum  habere,  m  religione  trahere,  to  regard  as 
ominous.  Sometimes  it  merely  signifies  to  make  a  scruple  of,  or  at,  any 
thine. 

"None,"  says  Mitford,  "  had  then  science  to  foresee  the  regular  return 
of  that  phenomenon ;  few  could  be  persuaded  that  the  cause  was  in  the 
order  of  nature."  It  is  true  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  omen  which 
showed  that  it  boded  ill  to  the  Alhemans  rather  than  to  the  Syracusans ; 
but  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Mitford,  **  that  omens  of  undecided  import, 
such  is  the  nature  of  superstitious  fear,  commonly  were  taken  as  unfavour- 
able by  those  in  adverse  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 
that  the  Athenians  held  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure portended,  sufficed  for  the  Syracusans  to  derive  encouragement 
firom  the  portent."  In  fact,  it  was  with  omens  as  with  prophecies,  which 
latter  have  in  all  ages  almost  invariably  been  predictive  of  ^. 

^  Addicted  to  suoerstiiion.]  dttaofidg  denotes  especially  that  kind  of  super- 
stition which  deals  in  soothsaying,  &c.  So  Theophylact  on  Titus  1,  19. 
BuaafjtoXs  irpovixovra  Kai  rtjv  fiavriKt)v  Karop^taoavra. 

8  Thrice  nine  days,]  Wasse,  Go«ller,  and  others  suspect  the  iwka  to 
have  been  foisted  in  by  the  scribes.  That  only  the  three  days  after  lunar 
or  solar  eclipses  were  thought  unlucky,  Wesseling  says,  is  clear  from  the 
ExegeHcm  ox  Autodides,  referred  to  fay  Plutarch  in  his  Nicias.  And  this, 
lie  thinks,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Diodorus,  and  is  supported  by 
the  factg  for  the  Athenians  remained  no  such  time.    But.  1  can  hardly 
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LL  But  the  Syracusans,  having  had  intelligence  of  this, 
were  much  more  excited  not  to  slacken  in  their  efforts  against 
the  Athenians,  as  now  bearing  testimony  that  they  thought 
themselves  no  longer  superior  to  them  either  by  sea  or  land : 
for,  otherwise,  they  would  not  have  projected  a  departure* 
They  were,  moreover,  unwilling  that  they  should  fix  themselves 
in  any  other  part  of  Sicily  * ;  by  which  they  would  be  harder 
to  make  war  upon  ;  but  had  rather  there^  and  in  a  place  ad- 
vantageous to  themselves,  compel  them  to  battle. 

They,  therefore,  manned  their  ships,  and  exercised  the 
crews  as  many  days  as  seemed  sufficient.  And  when  the  pro- 
per time  arrived,  they,  on  the  first  day,  attempted  to  storm 
the  Athenian  fortifications ;  and,  upon  a  small  detachment  of 
heavy-armed  and  cavalry  making  a  sally  from  certain  posterns, 
they  intercepted  some  of  the  heavy-armed,  and  routing,  held 
them  in  chase;  but  the  entrance  being  narrow,  the  Athenians 
lost  seventy  horses^,  and  some  inconsiderable  number  of 
heavy-armed. 

LII.  And  for  this  day  the  Syracusan  army  retreated ;  but 
on  the  following,  they  at  once  sailed  forth  with  their  ships, 
seventy-six  in  number,  and  with  their  land  forces  marched 
against  the  walls.  On  which  the  Athenians  launched  forth 
against  them  with  eighty-six  ships,  and,  closing  with  each  other. 


consent  to  abandon  the  iyvioy  as  being  found  in  all  the  MSS.  Besides^ 
thrice  nine  was  a  favourite  number  with  the  soothsayers.  Vide  supra,  1.  5, 
26.  And  so  Soph.  CEd.  col.  4SJ.  rptc  kwka  avrj  iXStva/Q  iK  dfi^tv  x^poXv 
Tt^ecc  iXatoc,  ravi*  kirtvxKf^ai  Xirdc.  Horat.  Carm.  3, 19, 19.  tribus  autem 
novem  miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis.  Moreover,  three  is  as  much 
too  small  a  number  as  thrice  nine  may  seem  too  large.  And  Plutarch  must 
have  read  rpl^  iwia,  since  he  says  that  Nicias  thought  they  ought  to  wait 
another  revolution  of  the  moon. 

Mitford,  too,  (1  find)  rejects  the  conjecture  of  Wesseling  and  Dodwell. 
<*  The  latter  has  (he  thmks)  given  either  not  due  attention,  or  not  due  cre- 
dit, to  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  which,  without  such  minute  accuracy^ 
is  consistent  and  clear." 

•  Fix  themselves  in  some  other  part  of  Sicilt/,]  Either  Naxus,  or  Catana ; 
for  the  Syracusans  had,  perhaps,  heard  of  what  was  mentioned  in  coundl, 
or  had  anticipated  the  measure  in  their  minds. 

«  Horses.]  l^ot  horsemen^  as  Hobbes  renders ;  a  sense  not  permitted  by 
Iwovc:  for  though  in  the  singuhur  the  word  signifies  cavalry,  yet  never,  I 
think,  in  the  pluru. 

The  horses  were  lost  by  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance,  though  the 
riders,  it  seems,  contrived  to  get  in. 
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they  came  to  battle :  and  as  Eurymedon  ^  was  leading  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  being  desirous  to  surround 
the  enemy's  ships,  had  therefore  drawn  out  his  line  too  near 
the  shore,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies,  who  had  then  first 
defeated  the  centre  of  the  Athenians,  also  cut  off  and  inter- 
cepted him  in  the  bottom  and  inmost  recess  of  the  port,  and 
destroyed  both  him  and  the  ships  that  followed  him.  Then 
the  Syracusans  made  chase  after  all  the  Athenian  ships,  and 
drove  them  on  shore. 

LIIL  And  now  Gylippus,  on  seeing  the  enemy's  ships  de- 
feated, and  carried  farther  than  the  piles  (or  stockade)  and  their 
camp,  went  with  intent  to  kill  such  as  disembarked,  and  in 
order  that  the  Syracusans  should  more  easily  drag  off  the  ene-> 
lily's  ships  from  the  part  of  the  shore  which  was  theirs,  led  a 
detachment  of  the  army  down  to  the  jetty.*-*    Seeing  these,  the 

»  And  as  Eurymedon,  <$•<?.]  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  right,  to 
use.  that  advantage  which  superioritv  of  numbers  gave,  stretched  away  ^A'ith 
•a  view  to  surround  the  left  of  the  enemy.  Ihe  centre  spreading,  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  too  great  an  interval  between  the  divbions,  weakened 
kself  by  making  the  intervals  too  ^cat  between  ship  and  ship.  In  this 
state  it  was  attacked  by  the  enem^  m  close  order,  and  presently  defeated. 
The  Syracusans  then  directing  their  principal  effort  against  the  division  of 
Eurymedon,  now  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  took,  destroyed,  or 
'drove  aground  every  ship,  and  Eurymedon  himself  was  killed.  The  left 
wing,  thus  wholly  without  support,  fled  pursued  to  the  shore.    (Mitford.) 

8  The  jetty.]  Or,  according  to  Goeller,  a  promontory^  namely,  that 
jutting  out  below  Olympieuro,  in  the  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anapuf 
to  the  bottom  or  inmost  recess  of  the  port  called  Dascon.  Thus  (he  adds) 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  horns  of  a  bay  or  port  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  845.  A., 
wid  perhaps  in  Thucyd.  1. 8, 90.  To  this  inteiprctation,  however,  of  rijv 
xriXijv  I  must  take  exception ;  for,  as  no  such  x^^M  has  been  before  men* 
doDed,  or  could  be  supposed  known  to  the  reader,  thus  there  would  be  an 
unparalleled  harshness.  I  must,  therefore,  still  regard  it  as  denoting  that 
end  of  the  Athenian  stockade  forming  their  naval  station,  which  was  oppo«> 
site  Syracuse,  and  which,  from  jutting  out  like  a  pier,  is  called  by  that 
name.  The  article  at  ttjv  x^^ff^  ^^^  reference  to  the  r&v  ffravputfidTiav 
just  before,  where  the  plural  number  is  used,  because  the  kind  of  port  for 
the  Athenian  ships  was  formed  by  two  hooked  stockades,  each  terminating 
in  a  jetty.  The  x^M  cannot  apply  to  the  promontory  mentioned  by  Goel- 
Jer,  for  thus  the  marsh  Lysimelia  would  be  much  too  far  ofl^  and  they  would 
have  to  cross  the  Anapus ;  which,  as  the  bridge  was  broken  down,  would 
be  impossible,  for,  as  Swinburne  tells  us,  the  river  is  very  deep.  In  .fact, 
what  Goeller  here  writes  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  plan,  where  he  makes 
the  Athenian  naval  station  to  have  been  still  a  little  below  the  Plemmyrium : 
f  whereas,  it  it  clear  that  their  present  station  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
porty  somewhere  between  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the  end  of  th« 
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Tyrsenians  (who  were  then  on  guard  for  the  Athenians)  hur- 
ried forwar^  in  di!JUI'du7and  falling  upon  the  first  that  came 
up,  routed  and  drove  them  into  the  marsh  called  the  Lysimelia* 
But,  afterwards,  a  greater  force  of  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies  having  come  up,  the  Athenians,  also  alarnjed  for  their 
ships,  went  to  give  assistance,  and,  engaging  with  the  enemy, 
defeated  and  chased  them  off,  killing  some  inconsiderable 
number  ^ ;  and  also  saved  the  greater  part  of  the  ships,  and 
brought  them  to  the  camp.  Eighteen,  however,  the  Syrap 
cusans  and  their  allies  captured,  putting  to  death  all  the  men.^ 
They  also  proceeded  against  the  rest  of  the  ships,  intending  to 
bum  them ;  for  which  purpose  they  filled  an  old  merchant- 
ship  with  faggots  and  torch- wood  ^ ;  and,  setting  fire  to  the 
combustibles,  let  her  drive  against  the  Athenians,  the  wind 
setting  right  that  way.  .  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary, 
alarmed  for  their  ships,  contrived  all  sorts  of  means  for  check-* 
iiig  and  quenching  the  flame ;  having  effected  which,  and  hin- 
dered the  further  approach  of  the  fire-ship,  they  were  thus  de- 
livered from  the  danger. 

LIV.  After  this,  the  Syracusans  erected  a  trophy  for  the 
sea-fight,  and  for  the  interception  of  the  heavy-armed  at  the 
wall  above  ^  where  also  they  took  the  horses.     The  Athe- 


wall  of  circumvallation.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  heen  their  station 
ever  since  the  capture  of  the  forts  of  Plemmyrium ;  and,  probably,  imme- 
diately afler  that  event  the  stockades  and  jetties  were  formed. 

^  Some  incotuiderable  number.]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  of  some 
of  the  best  MSS.,  adopted  in  the  editions  of  Bekker  and  Goeller,  by  which 
a  negative  is  inserted  before  xoXXov^.  This,  as  Goeller  observes^  is  con- 
firmed by  Diodonis. 

*  AUthemenJ]  Namely,  all  the  men  found  on  board  the  ships  when 
captured ;  for  two  hundred,  the  number  stated  by  Diodonis  as  the  amount 
of  the  Athenian  loss,  could  not  be  near  that  of  the  crews  of  eighteen  tri* 
remes.  Indeed,  for  SioKommv,  I  suspect  we  should  read  rpi^tXiW.  The 
two  numbers  are  perpetually  confounded. 

>  Faggots  and  torch»woo<L\  ILXtifiariSiav  Kai  i^Ug,  Of  these  terms  the 
former  occurs  in  Aristoph.  Thesm.  728.  Appian  2, 72,  87.  and  Eustath.  ap* 
Biset.  in  Arist.  854.  T.  ^avbc.  ri  U  KkrjfiaTidutv  XofivdQ.  and  KkrifiaTa  m 
Polyaen.  7, 21,  4.  By  /cXi^ftartc  is  denoted  fi^e-wood^  and  by  ^alc  what  we 
calf  Artnd/tiig. 

•  The  wall  above,"]  It  should  seem  that  the  walls  of  the  Athenians,  of 
which  we  have  lately  had  frequent  mention,  were  the  lower  end  of  the  line 
of  cireumvallation  and  contravallation,  some  time  before  finished.  When 
the  reH  of  the  wall  in  question  became  useless,  and  was  abandosni,  thm 
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nians,  on  their  part,  erected  one,  for  the  roiit  of  those  in- 
&ntry  whom  the  Tyrsenians  drove  into  the  marsh,  and  for 
such  other  advantages  as  they  obtained  with  the  rest  of  the 
army. 

LV.  On  the  Syracusans  having  now  obtained  a  decided 
victory  even  at  sea  (for  before  they  had  stood  in  awe  of  the 
ships  that  had  come  with  Demosthenes),  the  Athenians  were 
in  utter  dejection  of  spirits,  as  the  reverse  was  both  unexpected 
and  heavy.  But  far  greater  was  their  repentance  for  having 
undertaken  the  expedition;  for,  having  come  against  these 
states  ^  the  only  ones  hitherto  witli  similar  institutions  and 
manners,  under  a  democratical  form  of  government  like  them- 
selves, and  possessing  shipping,  horses,  and  power  %  without 
being  able  to  introduce  any  dissension  among  them  about 
change  of  polity,  whereby  they  might  have  been  brought  over, 
nor  could  bring  them  to  submit  ^  by  means  of  their  forces, 
though  therein  much  superior;  but  being  mostly  defeated,  they 
were,  even  before  the  last  affair,  in  great  straits  as  to  what  course 
to  take ;  and  since  they  had  been  mastered  also  at  sea  (which 
they  would  never  have  thought),  they  were  much  more  at  a 
loss  what  course  to  take. 

LVI.    And  now  the  Syracusans  immediately  went  around 


lower  end,  it  should  seem,  was  still  retained  aud  fitted  up  as  a  fortification 
to  defend  their  camp. 

I  The§esUUei.]  Namely,  those  of  Sicily. 
'  ^  Pousiting  shippmgy  ^c]  Diiker  would  read  koL  vavoi  xai  lirwois  koX 
^e/ldci  iVxvov(raic*  And  this  conjecture  he  confirms  and  illustrates  from 
L  1,  S,. 7, 46  and  104.  To  which  may  be  added  Eurip.Orest.  901.  ^pd<ni 
((Txv€(v.  Philostr.V.  Ap.  I.  8,  9.  i)  ^oXtf  oifx  Wirai  ^vpiacroi  dk  dv^pwinav  lo-xvei* 
A  similar  emendation  was  made  by  Reiske  on  Uinarchus  p.  95,  23.  There  is 
also  a  kindred  passage  in  Lucian,  t.  5,  518,41.  wc  ti  tovtov  rov  Av^punrov 
87rX<i»v  ank^yvav  xal  vi&Vy  kcu  9rparonidutv,  Koi  Kaiputp,  xai  xpfifidriav  KVpiov^ 
where,  for  KcupCav,  I  would  conjecture  x^^v,  forces;  a  signification  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Polybius. 

After  all,  however,  the  common  reading  may  be  defended,  and  was,  per* 
haps,  read  by  Dio  Cassius,  since  at  p.  619.  we  have  the  following  imitauon 
of  this  passage :  oicrxi^rov  Toirovrove  koI  roiovrovc  Svrac,  koi  ^irXa  Koi  xph" 
fiara  koX  vovq  koX  'imrovg  Ix^^vrac.  Whichever  reading  be  adopted,  there 
will  be  nearly  the  same  difficulty  in  phraseology. 

3  Nor  covid  bring  them  to  tubmii,']  For  (though  the  commentators  omit 
to  notice  it)  wpocnyov  is  to  be  taken  from  the  preceding  7r^<rqyovro» 
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the  harbour  without  fear  S  and  began  to  meditate  blocking 
up  its  mouth,  that  the  Athenians  should  no  longer,  even  if 
they  wished  it,  be  able  to  steal  oiF.  For  it  was  no  longer  their 
{Study  and  aim  only  how  to  save  themselves^  but  also  how  they 
might  hinder  the  enemy  from  being  saved,  since  they  conceived 
(as  was  really  the  case)  that  as  to  present  power  they  were  far 
superior  to  them ;  and  thought,  that  if  they  should  conquer 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  it 
would  appear  to  the  Greeks  a  glorious  achievement,  as  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  would  be  part  of  them  immediately  restored 
to  freedom,  and  part  liberated  from  fear  of  enslavement* 
For  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  for  the  remaining  strength 
of  the  Athenians  to  sustain  the  war  that  should  be  brought 
upon  them.  And  themselves  being  accounted  the  authors  of 
it,  would  bd  held  in  great  admiration  both  by  men  now  living, 
and  by  those  that  should  come  afler.  Indeed,  it  was  a  contest 
worthy  of  their  labour  both  on  those  accounts,  and  because  they 
had  not  gained  the  mastery  over  the  Athenians  only^  but  also 
of  the  many  other  allies;  nor,  again,  had  they  alone  achieved 
it  %  but  jointly  with  those  that  combined  to  succour  them,  being 
leaders  in  conjunction  with  the  Corinthians  and  Lacedaemo^ 
nians,  exposing  their  city  to  peril  ^  for  the  rest,  and  contri- 
buting chiefly  to  the  amount  of  the  naval  force.*  Never,  indeed, 
were  so  many  nations  brought  together  to  one  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  comprehensive  roll  of  those  who,  in  this  war, 
were  collected  either  at  Athens  or  at  Lacedsemon. 

LVII.     For  thus  many  (as  will  now  be  shown)  were,  on 
either  side,  engaged  against  Sicily,  and  for  its  defence ;  the 


»  Went  around  ike  harbour  without  fear  ]  Which  they  had  never  before 
done,  being  always  in  awe  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 

<  Nor  again,  had  (hey  alone  achieved  it,  Sfc^    This  would  not  seem  much 
to  the  present  purpose ;  but  it  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  fol- 
lows; and  the  argument  is,  that  though  it  was  done  with  the  cooperation  . 
of  allies,  yet  they  thcmsetves  held  the  command  at  least  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  principal  states  of  Greece. 

s  Exposing  ttieir  city  to  peril  for  the  rest.]  Namely,  as  something  to  rua 
danger.  Such  is  the  sense  of  ifiirapdaxovrti  rii/v  ir<$Xiv  vpotrKtvdvvtvaat, 
which  words  are  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  14?,  44.  rAg  iavr&v  ypvxd^ 
•vpoKiv^vvtvaai  Tutp  Kowdv  vapktrxov, 

*  ContrihuHng  chiejly,  ^c]  1  agree  with  the  Scholiast  and  Qoeller,  that 
vpoKd'KTkt  must  nere  be  taken  in  an  active  sense. 
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former  helpincr  to  acquire  its  dominion,  the  latter  aiding  to 
preserve  its  liberty.  These  (I  say)  came  to  the  war  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  took  their  side  ^  not  so  much  from  a  regard  for 
justice,  nor  through  affinity,  but  as  each  happened  to  stand 
affected,  either  in  respect  of  interest  or  necessity.^ 

The  Athenians  themselves,  as  lonians,  willingly  went  against 
the  Syracusans,  as  Dorians.  With  them,  using  the  same 
language  and  customs,  went  the  Lemnians,  Imbrians,  and 
.^E^inetes  (who  then  occupied  ^gina),  and  moreover  the  Hes* 
tiaeans,  who  colonised  Hestisea.  These  joined  their  forces,  as 
being  allies.  Of  the  rest  part  went  as  subject  allies,  part, 
though  independent,  yet  as  allies,  and  some  merely  as  mer- 
cenaries. And  of  the  subject  and  tributary  states  were  the 
Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styrians,  and  Carystians  of  Euboea; 
from  the  islands  were  the  Ceans,  Andrians,  and  Tenians  ^ ; 
from  Ionia,  the  Milesians,  Samians,  and  Chians.  Of  these 
the  Chians,  being  not  tributary,  but  furnishing  ships,  followed 
as  independent  allies. 

And  those  being,  for  the  most  part,  lonians,  descended  of 
the  Athenians  (except  the  Carystians,  for  they  are  Dryopes), 
and  being  subjects  and  under  constraint,  yet  followed  as  lonians 
against  Dorians.^  Besides  them  went  ^olians,  namely  the 
Methymnseans,  with  ships,  and  not  tributary  subjects,  the 


>  Took  their  side.]  Literally,  stood  on  the  side  of  one  or  other.  So 
1.  5,  59.  fjiird  noXifiKardrtJv  oravrtQ,     See  my  note  on  St.  Matt.  12,  36. 

*  But  at  each  happened,  S^c]  Such  is,  1  conceive,  the  sense  of  the  per- 
plexing passage  of  tne  original,  where  Goeller  edits,  a>£  %Ka(rroQ  nc  riig  ^w 
Tvxiac  f;  Kard  ro  ^vn<j>€pov  ff  AvdyKtjQ  trrx^v.  But  the  alteration  is  merely 
conjectural,  and,  however  specious,  is  unnecessary,  not  to  say  uncritical, 
llie  reading  of  Bekker,  though  difficult,  is  not  inexplicable.  The  con- 
struction is :  wc  «ic4(TT0tc  i<rx(v  (npdyfta  'iripi)  Kwrvxia^,  for  wc  ^Kdfrroic 
^w'lrvxe.  Here  hx^v  and  dvdyxy  are  by  Bekker  rightly  edited,  from 
several  MSS.  There  will,  indeed,  be  no  difference  in  sense  between  this 
and  Goeller's  reading ;  but  the  more  difficult  one  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
more  genuine. 

5  Temans,]  I  here  follow  the  conjecture  of  Valckn.,  which  has  been 
approved  by  most  recent  critics ;  and,  being  found  in  one  of  the  MSS., 
has  been  with  reason  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  The  common  reading 
cannot  well  be  defended. 

^  Yet/ollotoed.^c,]  The  sense  (which  is  rather  hinted  at  than  expressed) 
is,  that  **  though  they  went  as  dependents,  indeed,  and  by  constraint,  yet 
they  had  also  the  inducement  of  going,  as  lonians  against  Dorians ; "  the 
enmity  between  the  two  races  being  such,  that  they  willingly  went  one 
against  the  other. 
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Tenedians  and  Anions  as  tributary.  Those,  the  .^EoUans, 
were  obliged  to  fight  with  .dBolians,  namely  the  BoeotiaDs, 
their  founders,  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans.  The 
Platseans,  too,  fought  openly,  as  Boeotians,  against  Boeotians, 
and  those  only  from  the  justifiable  cause  of  enmity.  The  Rho* 
dians  and  Cytherians,  both  Dorians,  the  latter  colonists  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  yet  bore  arms  with  the  Athenians  against 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  Gylippus.^  The  Rhodians,  Argives 
by  race,  were  compelled  to  bear  arms  against  the  Syracusans, 
as  Dorians,  and  the  Geloans  their  own  colonists,  who  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Syracusans.^  Also  of  the  islanders  around 
Peloponnesus,  the  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians  were  in- 
deed independent,  but  because  of  their  insular  situation  (the 
Athenians  having  the  dominion  of  the  sea)  followed  rather  by 
constraint  The  Corcyraeans,  not  only  Dorians,  but  clearly 
Corinthians  ^  followed  against  the  Corinthians  and  Syracu- 
sans, though  the  colonists  of  one,  and  the  kindred  of  the  other : 
and  that,  indeed,  under  a  specious  colour  of  necessity,  but 
not  less  from  inclination,  through  their  hatred  of  the  Corin- 
thians. Thus,  also,  the  Messenians  (as  they  were  now  called) 
at  Naupactus  were  taken  from  thence,  and  from  Pylus  (then  in 
the  possession  of  the  Athenians)  to  the  war ;  as  also  some  few 
exiles  of  the  Megareans  were  compelled,  through  their  cala- 
mity, to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Selinuntians,  though  Me- 
gareans. 

As  to  the  rest,  their  participation  in  the  expedition  was 
more  voluntary.  For  the  Argives,  not  so  much  for  alliance 
sake,  as  out  of  enmity  towards  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  indi- 
vidually for  their  private  advantage,  went,  Dorians  against 
Dorians,  with  the  Athenians,  lonians. 


s  Tfie  Rhodians  and  Cytherians,  4-^.]  Hence  it  appears  that  Cythera  was 
never  restored  to  the  Lacedsemonians  at  the  peace.  The  Cytherians,  we 
may  suppose,  followed  the  Athenians  so  much  the  more  willingly,  as  having 
been  treated  with  unusual  lenity  by  the  Athenians,  on  their  conquest  of  the 
island. 

6  Who  were  on  t/ie  side  of  the  Syracttsans]  I  here  read,  from  the  con- 
jecture of  LindaUy  role  fierd  Xvp»,  as  being  required  by  propriety.  Maxo/*i- 
votf  is  to  be  supplied  i'romiudxopro, 

7  Clearly  Connthians.]  The  <ra0wc  must  be  referred,  not  to  tlnovro,  with 
^obbes  and  others^  but  to  Kopiv^um 
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.  Hie  MantineaDS,  and  other  Arcadian  mercenaries,  accus- 
tomed ever  to  go  against  whoever  are  pointed  out  to  them  as 
foes,  now,  for  gain,  accounted  as  such  the  Arcadians  who  went 
with  the  Corinthians.  The  Cretans  and  ^tolians,  too,  went 
by  the  impulse  of  lucre.  But  it  happened  that  the  Cretans 
went,  however  unwillingly,  for  lucre,  not  with  their  colonists, 
but  against  those  who  lyilh  the  Rhodians  founded  Gela. 
Some  Acamanians,  too,  partly  for  lucre,  but  more  through 
friendship  for  Demosthenes,  and  good-will  to  the  Athenians, 
and  as' their  allies,  went  as  auxiliaries. . 
.  Tlius  far  for  those  situated  within  the  confines  of  the  Ionian 
gulf.  Next  came,  of  Italiots,  the  Thurians  and  M etapontians, 
who  (hemmed  in  by  such  necessity,  amidst  times  of  sedition  and 
violence,  as  to  be  compelled  thereto)  formed  the  expedition  ®  ; 
as  also  of  Siceliots,  the  Naxians  and  Cataneans ;  of  Bar« 
barians  the  Egestaeans,  who  also  brought  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Siculi;  finally,  of  those  beyond  Sicily  some  Tyi*senians 
(on  account  of  a  diiference  with  the  Syracusans),  and  Japygians 
as  mercenaries.  Such  and  so  many  were  the  nations  which 
took  part  in  the  expedition  with  the  Athenians. 

LVIII.  On  the  other  side,  the  Syracusans  were  supported 
by  the  Camarinaeans,  whose  territory  bordered  on  their  own, 
an^  the  Geloans,  who  inhabited  next  beyond  them,  and  again 
(the  Acragantines  taking  no  part),  who  were  situated  in  the 
same  direction,  the  Selinuntians.  These  occupied  that  part 
of  Sicily  which  is  opposite  to  Libya.  The  Himeraeans  were 
of  that  part  which  is  turned  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  where  they 
are  the  only  Greek  inhabitants.  And  they  in  that  quarter 
were  the  only  auxiliaries  of  the  Syracusans. 


8  Hemmed  in  hy  tuch  necessity,  ^-c]  The  construction  of  the  passage  is 
not  a  little  perplexed.  Goeller  adopts  the  following :  iv  roiaiiraiQ  dpayKaiQ 
rSrt  <rTa<rii$triK&v  Kaip&v  KareiXriftfuviav.  and  supplies  ahriav.  He  also  ren- 
ders the  whole  passage  thus :  '*  ex  Italicis  vero  populis  Thurii  et  Mota- 
pontii,  qui  in  hujusmodi  temporum  angustiis  et  in  reipublicae  seditione  in- 
tercept! essent,  eandem  militiam  sunt  secuti."  In  suppl}ring  ahr&v  he  seems 
perfectly  nghtJ  b"*  otherwise  his  mode  of  constniction  is  too  com- 
plicated. There  will  be  little  difficulty  if  the  passage  be  printed  thus: 
aLirairdvTiav  iv  roiavTaig  dvayKoi^  irdre  (TTaauitTtKwv  Katpwv  carciXi^^/tivfaiv, 
Kvviarpdrtvov,  The  rotaOraic  nas  reference  to  some  words  omitted,  such  at 
Bauer  supplies,  &oTt  dvayKdlnr^ai  arparivuv* 
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Such  were  the  Grecian  nations  of  those  in  Sicily  (all  Do^ 
rians  and  independent)  who  were  allies  of  Syracuse.  OI*  the 
Barbarians  were  the  Siculi,  such  as  had  not  revolted  to  the 
Athenians.  Of  the  Greeks  out  of  Sicily  were  the  Laceda&mo- 
niansy  who  furnished  a  Spartan  leader,  and  some  others, 
Neodamodes  ^  (or  newly  enfranchised)  and  Helots.  The 
Corinthians  come  with  sea  and  land  forces  (alone  of  the 
allies  with  both) ;  as  also  the  Leucadians  and  Ambraciots, 
for  kindred's  sake'®;  some  mercenaries  from  Arcadia  sent 
by  the  Corinthians  ,*  some  Sicyonians  who  joined  the  expedi- 
tion from  constraint;  and,  of  those  beyond  Peloponnesus,  the 
Boeotians. 

In  addition  to  these  auxiliary  troops,  the  Siceliots  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  they  were  potent  states,  furnished  a  num« 
ber  in  all  respects  greater;  for  there  were  collected  together 
of  heavy-armed,  ships,  and  horse,  considerable  numbers,  and 
of  other  kinds  of  force  a  great  abundance. 

But  the  Syracusans  themselves  contributed  a  number,  I  may 
say,  more  considerable  than  all  "  the  rest,  both  because  of  the 
greatness  of  their  sta^  and  the  imminent  peril  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

LIX.  Such  and  so  great  were  the  forces  collected  on  both 
sides ;  for  the  whole  were  then  present  to  each,  nor  was  there 
any  further  accession  to  either  side. 

The  Syracusans,  then,  with  reason,  thought  it  would  be  a 
noble  achievement,  if,  in  addition  to  the  recent  victory  at  sea, 
they  could  capture  the  whole  armament,  considerable  as  it  was, 
of  the  Athenians,  and  prevent  their  escape  by  any  way,  whe- 
ther by  sea  or  by  land.  They  therefore  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  block  up  the  mouth  '  of  the  great  port  (which  is 
about  eight  stadia  across),  with  triremes  placed  broadside,  to- 


'  »  Nieodamodet,]  See  1.  5,  54  and  67.  and  the  notes.  Also  Plutarch  Ages, 
c.  6.  init. 

'0  For  kmdred^i  sake.]  Not  with  the  Syracusans,  as  Smith  understands, 
but  the  Corinthians. 

» »  More  considerable  than  aU.]  The  irpbg  here,  and  just  before,  denotes, 
not  addition  (as  Hobbes  supposes),  but  comparison, 

1  Block  up  the  mouth.]  Diodorus  says  that  this  work  was  effected  m 
three  days.    Certunly,  the  one  allowed  by  Dodwell  is  too  short  ft  tune. 

tOL.  III.  Q 
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gether  with  vessels  and  barges,  mooring  them  fast  at  anchor ; 
besides  making  other  preparations,  in  case  the  Athenians 
should  venture  another  sea-fight;  and  nothing  in  any  respect 
trivial  did  they  meditate.^ 

LX.  And  now  the  Athenians,  on  seeing  this  blocking 
up  of  the  port,  and  perceiving  what  the  enemy  aimed  at, 
thought  proper  to  take  counsel  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Ac^ 
cordingly  both  the  commanders  and  the  taxiarchs  ^  being  con- 
vened to  consult  upon  the  present  difficulty  of  their  affairs, 
as  well  in  other  respects,  as  because  they  had  not  provision  for 
their  immediate  supply  (for,  expecting  ihey  should  sail  away, 
they  had  sent  forward  to  Catana,  and  forbade  any  further  im- 
portation), nor  would  have  any  in  future,  unless  they  should 
obtain  the  mastery  at  sea  —  they  therefore  resolved  to  evacuate 
the  upper  fortifications  *,  and  wall  in  such  a  space  ^  (the  small- 
est possible)  as  should  be  sufficient  for  their  baggage  and  the 
sick,  and  having  established  a  garrison  there,  then  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  land  force  to  embark,  and  man  all  the  ships, 
both  those  that  were  fit  for  service,  and  even  those  that  were 
somewhat  damaged  %  and  fighting  it  out,  if  victors,  to  steer 


<  Nothing  in  any  respect  trivial,  S^c]  See  an  altogether  kindred  senti- 
ment at  i.  2,  8.  init. 

3  T(unarchs,'\  Corresponding,  some  say,  to  our  colonels;  others,  more 
properly,  our  captains.  See  the  note  of  Duker,  who  truly  remarks  that  it 
was  not  unusual  for  these,  at  a  perilous  crisis,  to  be  called  into  council,  as 
in  the  Roman  armies  the  centurions  were  sometimes  summoned  to  a 
council  of  war.  No  example  is  cited  by  Duker  from  our  author,  though 
something  similar  is  mentioned  at  1.  4,  4. 

The  rank  of  taxiarch  cannot  well  be  parnlleled  with  any  in  modem 
armies,  and  it  varied  in  different  ages.  The  most  exact  account  of  the 
taxiarchs,  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  may  be  found 
in  Schcemann  de  Comit.  Athen.  p.  3 1 5.,  from  which  work  Goeller  adduces 
the  following  quotation :  ^*  Proximi  imperatoribus  dignitate  erant  decern 
Taxiarchi,  ex  tribubus  et  ipsi  singulis  singuli  a  populo  creati.  Hi  et 
in  delecto  habendo  imperatoribus  aderant,  et  indices  (KaroXdyovf) juniorum, 
quibus  adhuc  merenda  erant  stipendia,  ex  sua  quisque  tribu  conscriptos  in 
potestate  habebant,  et  in  bello  tribulibus  suis,  sed  hoplitis  tantum  prseerant, 
ordines  instruebant,  in  proelium  ducebant.  Nam  tribuum  ilia  descriptio  non 
minus  militias  quam  domi  valebat." 

*  Upper  fortifications.]  Namely,  those  of  the  circumvallation  which  they 
had  last  erected  on  the  west  side  of  Syracuse. 

*  A  space.]  This  was  not  circular  (as  Smith  supposes),  but  rather 
square;  and  1  suspect  it  to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus. 

«  Those  tltat  were  somewhat  damaged.]    Or,  less  serviceable^  though  still 
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/  ^        »\  £  vanquished)  to  burn  their  ships,  and 

y^  e  retreat  in  battle  array  to  such  a  place^ 

'  If  as  they  could  reach. 

Jetermined,  so  they  acted  }  for  they  privily 

he  upper  walls,  and  manned  all  the  ships, 

le  to  embark  that  was  of  suitable  age,  and 

ice.     And  there  were  manned  to  the  num* 

ber  of  one  hunureii  and  ten  ships  in  all,  on  board  of  which  they 

embarked  numbers  of  archers  and  dartmen  of  the  Acamanians, 

and  other  foreign  auxiliaries ;  besides  making  all  other  provi* 

sion  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  under  their  present  distressesi 

and  with  the  designs  which  they  meditated*^ 

Every  thing  being  now  mostly  in  readiness,  Nicias,  perceiving 
the  soldiers  ^  to  be  much  dejected  at  this  great  and  unusual  de^ 
feat  at  sea,  and,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  anxious, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  to  try  the  fortune  of  battle,  called  them 
together,  and  first  ^^  addressed  them  in  an  exhortation  to  the 
following  effect " : 

LXI.    <<  Soldiers,  whether  Athenians,  or  auxiliaries,  the 


of  some  use.  Such  b  the  sense,  and  not  that  assigned  by  the  Scholiast  and 
Smith,  <'  laid  up  for  want  of  hands,"  which  is  not  inherent  in  the  words; 
nor  is  it  true  that  the  ships  wanted  hands.  Ki&temaker  has  seen  the  true 
sense,  which,  indeed,  had  been  discerned  by  Hobbes. 

7  Primly  descended.]    For  that  is  implied  in  the  v^r^. 

•  Under  their  present,  4rc.]  Goeller  very  well  render  thus :  **  in  solcher 
nothdurft,  prout  ipsis  in  eas  angustias  compulsis,  et  hujusmodi  cogitationes 
in  animo  volventibus,  licebat.'* 

9  7^  soldiers.]  l^rparuarric  was  indifferently  applied  to  naval  ai  well  ai 
land  forces. 

»•  First,]  i.  e.  before  they  went  to  battle.  Hobbes  renders,  "then, for 
the  first  time;"  Smith,  "  the  first  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  made."  But 
that  sense  is  solely  founded  on  a  false  reading ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  satis- 
factory.   The  recent  editors  seem  rightly  to  have  adopted  9rapfieeXc^<ravr« 

rt  Tp&TOV. 

» >  Addreued  them  in  an  exhortation,  S^c]  Diodorus  tells  us  that  "  it  was 
addressed  from  on  board  a  ship,  and  while  sailing  along  the  lines  of 
triremes :"  but  he  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  that  mentioned  at  c.  69% 
See  Hack. 

It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  that  "as  the  spiriu  of  those  under  nis  com- 
mand sunk,  the  animation,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  character,  of  Nicias 
seemed  to  rise.  His  behaviour  on  the  occasion  was  truly  great.  Little  anv 
bitious,  under  favouring  fortune  rather  deficient  in  exertion,  and  sometimes 
culpably  remiss  in  his  command,  his  activity  and  animation  increased  as 
eyils  pressed  and  dangers  threatened." 
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combat  we  are  about  to  engage  in  will  be  alike  common  to  all ; 
^nd  to  each  of  us,  as  well  as  the  enemy>  it  will  be  for  our  pre- 
servation, and  that  of  our  country*  For  if  we  do  but  now  gain 
the  superiority  by  sea,  every  one  may  again  be  blessed  with  a 
sight  of  his  native  country.  And  now  be  ye  not  dispirited,  nor 
feel  like  raw  recruits,  who,  being  frustrated  in  their  first  trials, 
ever  entertain  a  fearful  expectation  assimilated  to  their  previous 
calamities.^  But  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians,  having  already 
had  the  experience  of  many  wars,  and  you,  allies,  who  have  all 
along  fought  under  our  banners,  call  to  your  minds  the  unex- 
pected events  of  war,  and  expecting  that  fortune  may  even  yet 
be  on  our  side,  prepare  yourselves  to  again  encounter  ^  the  foe, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  such  a  midtitude  as  ye  see  yourselves  to 
consbt  of. 

LXII.  "  As  to  what  we  have  thought  would  be  advan- 
tageous, amidst  the  narrowness  of  the  port,  against  the  crowd 
of  ships  that  will  be  mingled  together,  and  against  the  enemy's 
disposition  of  troops  on  their  decks  (in  all  which  we  were  here- 
tofore injured),  these  points  have  been  now,  as  far  as  our  means 
would  permit,  considered  with  the  ship-masters,  and  due  pre- 
paration made.  For  many  darters  and  archers  will  be  placed 
on  the  decks,  and  such  a  multitude  as,  had  we  been  going  to 
engage  in  the  open  sea,  we  should  not  have  used,  because  our 
skill  would  have  been  impeded^  by  the  heaviness  of  our  ships; 


1  Entertain  a  fearful  expectatum,  4^c.]  The  Scholiast  has  well  explained 
this  passage,  witn  wnich  Duker  compares  one  of  Lucian,  t.  2, 899, 5.  To 
whicn  may  be  added  Onosand.  p.  85, 6.  vTroXofi^dvovoai  ydp  (scil.  ol  ^x^) 
rt  xe<pov  wv  irsvoyrai^  ^^tpihrppov  ic^^xovrai  rb  fUXXov.  and  p.  119,  1.  o  ydp 
06€oc,  ^iv6rj£  fidvTic,  &  dUoucf,  ravra  diiifffrai  Kai  yivio^at.  Fausan. ).  1,  25, 
2.  ppSvfjfia  Iv  av^puiirotg  trapaaxofuvoc  owt'x&Q  lirrcuKoai  kcu  oi  aiirb  oi/Sk 
2v  Xpritrrbv  oM  ig  tA  fisKKovra  Ikiri^ovm,  .£schyl.  Agam.  965. 

The  use  of  iXiri^ut,  respecting  evil,  is  deserving  of  attention.  The  most 
remarkable  example  of  which  is  in  Aristoph.  Av.  956.  rovri  —  rb  Kaxbv  ov 
voT  fiXiriOT*  av.  Soph.  Trach.  11 1 .  jcajcdv  Avtrravov  IXiri^ouirav  altrav. 
Hence  is  illustrated  Eurip.  Orest.  849.  o7/ioc,  ^rpocn/X^cv  ^Xn-ic,  ^  6o€ov/juvfi 
'K6Xai, 

^  Again  encounter.]  Or,  fight  up  your  defeat.  So  Xen.  Cyr.  5, 1,  20.  6 
KoaTTi^iic  <fifi^ri  dvafiaxtifT^ai -"- irdXeig  dXovaai  dovreu  dvafAax^O€ur^ai  &v» 
Dio  Cass.  305,  17*  dvafAdx^<T^at  pailio^  iBvvaro, 

9  Jn^peded,]  The  translators  and  commentators  have  not  seen  that 
^dvTHv  is  used  in  the  sense  retardare,  impedire,  of  which  see  tlie  examples 
adduced  by  Dr.  Blomfield  on.^)8chyl.  1 17.  ftXa^kyra  Xow^iioy  dp6fu»tv. 
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whereas,  in  the  present  land^ht  we  must  maintain  from  our 
ships,  they  will  be  useful.  Whatever  counter-devices,  too, 
seemed  expedient  (and  especially  against  the  thickness  of  their 
beaks),  have  been  contrived  by  us,  such  as  the  fixing  of  iron 
harpoons  ^  which,  when  thrown  out,  will  hinder  the  recoil  of 
the  boarding  ship,  if,  as  to  what  follows,  the  marines  will  do, 
their  duty.  For  to  this,  in  fact,  we  are  compelled  —  to  make 
a  land-fight  from  our  ships ;  wherefore  it  will  be  expedient 
for  u&  neither  ourselves  to  back  our  ships,  nor  su£Per  the  ene- 
my so  to  do;  especially  as  the  whole  shore  is  hostile,  except 
so  &r  as  it  is  occupied  by  our  land  forces. 

LXIII.  "  Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  it  behoves  you  to 
.  maintain  the  combat  to  the  uttermost  ^  of  your  power,  and  no 
to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  driven  out  to  the  shore,  but  when 
ship  falls  on  board  ship,  to  never  think  of  loosing  your  grapple 
before  you  have  swept  ^  the  heavy-armed  from  the  enemy's 
deck. 

"  Now  these  exhortations  are  meant  not  less  for  the  soldiers 
than  the  seamen,  inasmuch  as  this  last  is  the  province  rather 
of  those  above  deck.^  It  is  even  now  in  your  pcmer  to  gain 
the  superiority  by  the  use  of  your  forces.  The  seamen,  too,  I 
admonish)  and  at  the  same  time  entreat,  not  to  be  too  much 


4  Iron  harpoont^  Or,  grappling  iront.  See  1. 4, 25.  and  note.  The  use 
of  liri^Xal  nere  is  somewhat  harsh,  and  only  suited  to  poetry.  Thus 
.£schyl.  Suppl.  447.  iroXv/icrtow  irkirkhtv  T'  iirtkatikQ  ifiQv.  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur. 
872.  x^V*^  vipti^oXdc  iUbc  XaEtTv,  Yet  I  have  remarked  a  similar  use  (no 
doubt  from  imitation)  in  Polyaen.  1, 40,  9.  rdg  (vavg)  xc»pwv  otSrip&v  iin^o- 
Xaig  i^elXicc.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  441,31.  ut^tafioi  ra  Kai  x^H^*^^  iiritoXal, 
Joseph,  p.  171.  9avidiov  iTriSoXdig, 

1  Maintain  the  combat  to  the  uttermost.]  Literally,  "  fight  it  out  to  the 
last." 

«  Stvept,]  Literally,  **  mown  down."  There  is  a  phrase  Very  similar  in 
Herod,  f.  8,  90,  11,  ro^c  lni€araQ  Airo  Trjg  k,  vijbg  ^dX^ovrtg  AirrfpaKav,  and 
5,112,12.  tpiTT&vtii  TrXr/^oc  avcLpdoau  tov  'itrirov  rov  7r6dac,  Dionys.  Hal. 
Ant.  494, 10.  iarrtixov  ii'Kop.ax6ftivo%  yiwa'mg,  Kai  rroXXoKic  iTritalvovraQ 
TOV  TiixovQ  Toi)g  froXifiiovg  dirijpa^av.  And  there  is  A  sitnilar  use  of  the 
word  (but  with  a  similar  error)  nt  p.  551,  25.  and  553, 16.  Perhaps  the 
expression  was  originally  derived  from  Horn.  II.  X  497.  ipwadfiivog  Ki^e 
6$^,  Aitx^Pa  fik<T9ov  (Xatreov,  diriipa^t  dk  x^H^^^»  Airy  ffiiv  vTjXtjKif  Kdpri, 

3  Above  deck,]  Such  is  the  sense  of  ru>v  dvw^«v,  which  have  been  passed 
over  by  Smith.  According  to  the  structure  of  the  tow-galleys  of  the  an- 
tients,  the  rowers  were  chiefly  below  deck ;  and  upon  the  deck  were  sta 
tioned  the  marines, 
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dismayed  by  recent  calamities,  having  now  a  greater  number 
of  ships,  and  a  much  larger  force  on  deck. 

"  Think,  too,  of  that  pleasure  how  worthy  it  is  of  being 
preserved,  even  that  of  being  (as  ye  have  hitherto  been)  ac- 
counted Athenians,  even  such  of  you  as  are  iiot  so  * ;  and  by 
your  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  your  imitation  of  our 
manners,  have  been  both  admired  throughout  Greece ;  and,  in 
respect  of  being  benefited  from'  our  empire,  have  derived  no 
less  advantage  than  ourselves ;  nay,  as  regards  being  objects  of 
fear  to  the  subject  states,  and  in  not  being  unjustly  treated, 
have  enjoyed  a  far  greater.^  So  that,  being  freely  partakers 
with  us  alone  of  empire,  you  would  not  now  with  any  justice 
betray  the  same  to  ruin.®  Nay,  rather,  despising  the  Corin- 
thians, whom  ye  have  often  vanquished,  and  the  Siceliots,  not 
a  soul  of  whom  dare  withstand  us,  as  long  as  our  fleet  was  in 
unimpaired  vigour  —  drive  them  before  you,  and  show  that, 
even  upder  weakness  and  calami^,  our  knowledge  is  better  than 
the  fortunate  strength  of  others. 

LXIV.  "  Such  of  you,  too,  as  are  Athenians,  I  must  yet 
further  remind,  that  you  have  neither  left  in  your  docks  any 
other  ships  equal  to  these,  nor  an  army  in  the  flower  of  youth 
and  strength.^  And  that,  if  aught  shsJl  befall  you  but  victory, 
your  enemies  here  will  presently  be  upon  you  at  home,  and  you 
will  be  unable  to  repel  both  those  already  there  and  those  that 
shall  come  in  addition.    And,  thus,  part  of  you  will  immediately 

^  Such  of  you  at  arc  not  *o.]  Here  are  meant  the  iiiroiKoty  on  the  con- 
dition and  righu  of  vhom  Goeller  refers  to  Boeckh.  Staatsh.  d.  Ath.  1. 1. 
PIV  30.  48.  279, 280. 285.  sq.,  as  also  Schoemann  de  Comit.  Athen.  p.  81.  F., 
from  whom  he  gives  the  following  quotation  :  —  "  Dicebantur  iidero  iVorc- 
Xcic,  quia  populi  beneficio  pari  fere  cum  civibus  jure  fruebantur.  Itaque 
inquilini  percussor  non  minori  pcena  affectus  est,  quam  civem  qui  interfe- 
cerat.  V.Meier,  de  bonis  damnat.  p.  23.  'IfforeXcTc  tamen  non  omnes  inqui- 
lini  erant,  sed  tanturo  qui  fxtroiKUft  sive  annuo  inquilinorum  tributo  soTuti 
idem  atque  cives  tributum  solvebant,  et  eodem  cum  civibus  adscriptitiis 
jure  ac  conditione  erant." 

»  Nay,  as  regards,  4"^.]  The  sense  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  the  orator 
refers  to  that  odium  and  iniurv  to  which  those  in  rule  are  exposed ;  aJlud- 
ing  to  the  ingratitude  which  the  Athenians  often  suffered  from  those  whom 
they  had  benefited. 

*  Betray  to  ruin.]    The  Kard  in  Karavpo^iiotri  is  intensiire. 

>  An  army  m  the  flower,  4"^.]  Literally,  **  a  flower  of  soldiery ;  **  namely, 
tike  the  present. 
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be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans  (against  whom  ye  know 
with  what  intent  ye  came  hither),  and  the  rest  at  home  witl 
become  subject  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Now  then,  having,  in 
this  battle,  to  fight  to  avert  both  these  calamities,  exert  all  your 
courage,  now  if  ever,  and  reflect  both  individually,  and  collect 
tively,  that  those  of  you  who  are  now  to  man  the  fleet,  are 
both  the  land  force,  and  the  navy  of  the  Athenians,  yea,  the 
whole  surviving  state,  and  the  great  name  of  Athens,  in 
behalf  of  which,  if  any  one  in  aught  excel  another,  whether  in 
skill  or  in  bravery,  he  can  never  have  any  better  time  wherein 
he  may  show  it,  and  thereby  be  both  the  means  of  saving  him- 
self, and  contributing  to  the  salvation  of  the  state!" 

LXV.  Having  addressed  these  exhortations,  Nicias  im-^ 
mediately  ordered  them  to  man  the  ships.  Kow,  Gylippus 
and  the  Syracusans,  seeing  this  bustle  of  preparation,  could 
well  discern  that  the  Athenians  meant  to  come  to  a  battle ;  they 
had  also  received  previous  information  of  their  intention  to 
throw  out  iron  grapplings.  For  which,  and  every  thing  else, 
they  had  made  preparatory  equipments  accordingly;  having 
cased  the  prows,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  ships,  with  raw  hides,  in  order  that  the  grapplings 
when  thrown  out,  might  have  no  hold.  And,  when  all  things 
were  ready,  the  commanders  and  Gylippus  addressed  an  ex^ 
hortation  to  them  to  the  following  effect : 

LXVI.  **  That  your  former  achievements,  Syracusans  and 
allies,  have  been  honourable,  and  that  the  present  combat  will 
be  for  glorious  future  results,  ye  most  of  you  seem  to  be  well 
aware,  for,  otherwise,  ye  would  not  with  such  alacrity  have 
undertaken  it.  And  if  any  should  not  be  sensible  of  it,  as  he 
ought,  we  will  make  it  clearly  appear.  Now,  whereas  the 
Athenians  came  into  this  country  first  for  the  subjugation  of 
Sicily,  and  then,  if  they  should  prove  successful,  for  that  of 
Peloponnesus  and  the  rest  of  Greece;  and  whereas  they 
possessed  the  greatest  dominion  of  any  Greeks  past  or  present^ 
ye  have  been  the  first  of  mortals  to  withstand  their  navy,  by 
which  they  obtained  and  held  every  thing,  and  have  already 
defeated  them  in  some  sea-fights,  and  in  all  probability  will  do 
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SO  in  the  present.  For,  after  men  have  been  worsted  ^  in  that 
wherein  they  thought  they  excelled,  their  self-opinion  is  hence- 
forward lower  than  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  never 
thought  so  highly  of  themselves ;  and  by  coming  short  of  their 
expectation  in  that  wherein  they  prided  themselves,  they  fall 
short  in  their  e£Ports  of  the  real  strength  they  could  exert.^ 
Such  is,  probably,  now  the  case  with  the  Athenians, 

LXVII.  "  Whereas,  with  us  it  happens  that  our  former 
opinion  of  ourselves  ^  being  now  confirmed  and  stable,  and 
there  being  added  to  it  the  inference  *  that  we  must  be  the  best, 
since  we  have  conquered  the  best,  the  hope  of  every  one  is 
doubled.  And,  in  most  enterprises,  the  greatest  hope  supplies 
the  greatest  courage  and  alacrity.  As  to  the  points  whenein 
they  have  employed  imitation  of  our  equipments  and  disposi- 
tion, they  are  methods  familiar  to  our  practice,  and  we  shall 
not  be  unprepared  against  each  of  them.  Whereas  they^  when 
they  have  on  deck  (contrary  to  their  custom)  many  heavy- 
armed  *,  and  many  (so  to  speak)  landsmen  darters  ®,  Acama- 
nians  and  others,  who  will  not  even  know  how  to  launch  their 
weapons  sitting,  <—  how  should  they  do  aught  else  but  sway 
|he  ship  about  ^,  and  (being  all  in  confusion  among  themselves. 


'  Have  hcen  worsted,']    Literally,  "  have  been  cut  short,  or  corns  short." 

«  In  their  efortt,  <5-c.]  Literally,  "beyond  the  force  of  their  stren^h.** 
A  sort  of  pleonasm.  But,  indeed,  tVxvc  is  properly  a  vox  mediae  significa* 
tionis,  as  in  Soph.  Philoct.  104. 

'  0/nitton  of  ourselves,]  Not  strength,  as  the  translators  and  commenta- 
tors explain ;  for,  in  the  neuter  rb  ifxdpxov  there  is  a  reference  to  the  rd  y 
viroXoivov  ri}g  dSKfic  a  little  before. 

«  Inference,]  This  is  a  rare  signification,  and  not  observed  by  the  inter* 
preters,  but  it  occurs  also  at  1. 4, 87. 

*  Have  on  deck  many  heavy^rmed.]    See  Polysen;  Slrat.  1. 6, 145. 

6  Landsmen  darters.]  The  Scholiast,  Bauer,  and  others,  do  not  see  the 
force  of  x<p<'aM>c,  which  is  used  contemptuously,  as  when  we  ourselves  speak 
of  landsmen,  or  land'lubbers.  So  Eurip.  Androro.  457.  vahri^v  i^t)Kiv  dvrl 
Xip<Taiov  KOKov,  Lucian,  t.  1.  687  and  3,115.  x^P^^'^^  (iarpaxov  duc^v 
iKKtKpaykvai,  Lycoph.  Cass.  480.  dypSrrjc  x^P^^^^^'  where,  perhaps,  Lyco- 
phron  had  in  miAd  a  kindred  passage  of  our  author,  1. 1, 142.  (of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians)  dvSptg  yeutftyoi,  Kai  oh  SraXcunnoi,  mere  clowns,  not  seamen. 
There  I^ericles  might  have  said  xcptraToi.  In  fact,  the  primary  signification 
6f  x^ptrog  is  the  dry  land  as  opposed  to  the  sea  (from  x^pw  cocnate  with 
Xc(»>  hisco).    Thus  x^P^oc  ^nd  ^oXavtra  are  opposed  in  iEscbyl.  Eum.  706. 

7  Sway  the  sfUp  about.]  For  landsmen  on  board  of  ship,  being  uneasv^ 
sddom  can  keep  still,  and,  by  moving  about,  impede  the  progress  of  a  barK. 
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and  moviog  in  a  manner  not  their  own  ®)  fall  into  disorder? 
And  as  for  the  number  of  their  ships  (if  any  of  you  be  appre- 
hensive, as  not  fighting  on  an  equality),  that  will  profit  them 
nothing ;  for  being  many  in  a  small  compass,  they  will  be  the 
slower  to  accomplish  whatever  may  be  intended,  and  the  easier 
to  be  annoyed  by  the  measures  we  have  prepared  against  them. 
*<  Know,  too,  this  for  very  truth,  and  founded  on  what  we 
esteem  certain  information.  Misfortunes  multiplying  around 
them,  and  having  no  way  to  provide  for  their  present  wants, 
they  are  driven  by  desperation  to  run  the  hazard  of  ^  battle 
just  as  they  may,  and  not  in  reliance  on  their  forces  or  their 
fortune ;  in  order,  that,  either  by  forcing  their  passage,  they  may 
make  sail  away ;  or  else,  after  this  trial,  may  make  their  re- 
treat overland,  since,  under  existing  circumstances,  they  could 
not  change  their  situation  (gt  the  worse. 

LXVIII.  "  Against  such  a  confused  rabble  ',  then,  of  in- 
veterate foes,  whose  fortune  betrays  ^  them  into  our  hands,  let 
us  engage  with  vehement  resentment  ^ ;  fully  convinced,  both 
that  it  is  most  lawful  with  respect  to  one's  enemies,  for  any 
to  desire,  for  the  avenging  himself  on  an  aggressor,  to  sa- 
tiate the  fury  of  his  wrath ;  and  especially  as  we  shall,  more- 


Thus  old  Charon  is  designated,  in  a  well-known  composition,  as  exclaim- 
ing to  his  landsmen  passengers, "  Trim,  trim^  the  boat,  and  keep  steady ! " 

*  Moving  in  a  manner  not  their  ownS  i.  e.  not  as  they  have  been  used  to 
do  on  terra  firma,  but  tottering  on  a  ship's  deck. 

9  They  are  driven  by  desperation  to  run  the  hazard  of.]  I  have  here  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  Scholiast,  diroKivSwtwai  for  dnoKtvivvtveti,  which 
is  approved  by  Acacius  and  Duker.  The  alteration  is  so  slight  as  scarcely 
to  require  MS.  authority. 

>  A  confuted  rabble,]  'AraKlav  is  here,  by  a  bold  hypallage  of  thing  for 
person,  put  for  ap^putnovg  druKrovQ,  Of  which  idiom  the  following  are 
illustrations :  iBschyl.  p.  59.  Edit.  Steph.  e/c  roiavTriv  dra^iav  rwv  vofiuv 
irpotaiiJTe.  which  passage  is  imitated  by  iEschin.  C.  Ctes.  §  1 5.  fitjy  if/iiiQ 
TTore  iic  TOva^Trjv  dra^iav  rCiv  v6fiwv  wpo^aiiirf.  So  dvapxia  is  used  by 
iGschyl.  Suppl.  913.  and  Eurip.  Hcc.611.  iv  roi  fivpitft  arpaUvfiart  'AicdXair- 
rog  uxXofi  vavriKr)  r  kvapyla,  where  Dio  Chrysostoni  reads  aral^^ia^  which  1 
should  be  inclined  to  think  the  true  reading,  but  for  the  following  imitation 
(as  it  seems)  in  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  1.  3, 31.  dvSpdc  v^p^<rraQ  r«  Kai  KvyKXvda^ 
Avapxlay  iranav. 

<  Whote fortune  betrays,]  Such  is  the  real,  though  not  the  hteral,  sense 
of  the  passage,  which  is  phrased  too  harshly  for  our  language. 

3  Let  us  engage  with  vehement  resentment.]  Bauer  aptly  compares  Liyy, 
1.  21,414  itaque  vos  ego,  milites,  non  eo  solum  animo,  quo  adversus  alios 
hostes  soleti?,  pugnare  velim ;  sed  cum  indignatione  quadam  atque  ira. 
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over,  attain  what  is  usually  called  the  sweetest  of  all  gratificaf 
tions,  revenge  on  an  enemy.*  That  they  are  enemies,  and  our 
bitterest  ones,  you  all  know ;  since  they  came  to  our  country 
in  order  to  enslave  it;  wherein,  had  they  succeeded,  they 
would  have  subjected  the  men  to  the  most  ci*uel,  and  the 
women  and  children  to  the  most  shameful  ^  fate,  and  imposed 
on  the  city  the  most  ignominious  appellation.®  This  being  the 
case,  it  would  become  no  one  to  suffer  his  anger  to  evaporate, 
nor  to  think  it  advantageous  ^  for  us  to  let  them  go  without 
putting  ourselves  to  further  danger ;  for  that  they  will  equally 
do,  should  they  gain  the  victory  :  but  after  having  done,  in  all 
probability,  what  we  wish,  to  avenge  ourselves  of  these,  and  to 
deliver  to  all  Sicily  a  freedom  before  enjoyed,  but  then  more 
secure  and  stable;  —  that  were  an  achievement  woithy  of  all 
honour.  And  surely  of  all  dangers  the  rarest  are  those  which, 
inflicting  very  little  injury  from  failure,  confer  much  advantage 
from  success/' 

LXIX.*  The  Syracusan  generals  and  Gylippus,  having 
addresse<l  these  exhortations  to  their  soldiers,  immediately  had 
the  ships  manned,  on  perceiving  that  the  Athenians  had  done 
so.  As  to  Nicias,  being  in  much  perturbation  at  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  seeing  how  great  was  the  danger,  and  how 
imminent ;  thinking,  too  (as  is  usually  the  case  in  contests  so 
momentous),  that  in  deeds  the  dispositions  were  even  yet  de- 
fective, and,  as  far  as  t&or^/^  were  concerned,  enough  had  not  been 
said,  he  again  summoned  every  one  of  the  captains,  and  call- 
ing each  by  the  name  of  his  father  ^,  and  by  their  own  proper 


4  That  it  must  be  lawful^  S^c.'\  Few  passages  are  to  be  found  more  per- 
plexing in  the  construction  than  this.  Perhaps  the  mode  pursued  by 
Goeller,  who  treats  it  as  a  blending  of  two  constructions,  is  the  most 
^fectual. 

»  The  men  to  the  most  cruel,  cj'c.]  Those  who  know  the  enormities 
which  were  practised  by  the  heathens  on  the  sacking  of  cities,  will  need  no 
explanation  of  this  sentence,  in  which  is  so  briefly,  yet  forcibly,  depicted 
the  fa|e  of  a  conquered  place. 

The  ahx^^n  is  employed  verecundh. 

«  Ignommow  appellation,]    Namely,  that  of  subject, 

7  Think  it  advantageous.]  Literally,  '*  clear  gain."  See  1. «,  44.  fin.  and 
note. 

>  CalUng  each  by  the  name  of  his  father,]  Heyne  on  Hom.  II.  10,  68. 
(cited  by  Goeller)  remarks,  **  id  eniro  benevolentiam  declarare  putabatur. 
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their  tribes,  entreated  each  one  that  had 

V,  not  to  betray  it;  also  those  whose  fore- 

not  to  tarnish  their  hereditary  virtues ; 

high  degree  of  liberty  in  their  country, 

'  power  to  all  therein  in  regard  to  their 

d  saying  whatever  else  persons  in  isuch 

ay,  who  are  little  studious  to  avoid  ad- 

,   and  hackneyed  (though  they  repeat  what  is 

u  forward  on  such  occasions,  respecting  their 

children  and  country's  gods),  but  whatever  they 

.  useful,  in  the  present  alarming  emergency,  sound  forth 

fh  their  ears.*' ^° 

After  having  addressed  to  them  admonitions,  not  so  much 
what  he  thought  sufficient^  as  all  that  the  time  would  permit, 
he  left  them,  and  led  tlie  land  forces  to  the  sea  side,  and 
ranged  them  along  as  large  a  space  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  in  confirming  the  courage  of  those  on 
board  the  ships.  And  now  Demosthenes,  Menander,  and 
Euthydemus  (for  those  were  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian 
fleet)  went  on  board,  and  unmooring,  immediately  made  sail 


Causes  tamen  plures  esse  potuere,  ut  discemeretur  alter  ab  altero,  etiam 
honoris  causa,  cum  pater  esset  clarus.*'  It  may  be  added,  that  there  is 
something  very  similar  in  Herod.  6, 14, 13.  iv  trrrjXy  dvaypa<l>fivai  rrarpo^Ev, 
Xen.  Cyr.  1,  4,  15.  ical  TrapaxaXovvrtc  ivo^vri  sKoffrov.  Pausan.  5,  14,  1. 
ot//Xij  irarpA^iv  bvSaara  ix^vtra.  Plutarch  Brut.  49.  and  Symp.  narpobiv 
bvoaiZ^uiV,  MWsiTi  V.  H.  6,  2.  narpo^iv  rbv  viaviav  Trpoffiiirov,  Soph,  CEd. 
Col.  215i  Tivbc  it  (TTrkpfiaroQ,  Xiive,  ^wvei  TraTpS^ev.  Pollux  5,  lO.  irarpb^ev 
Tivd  KoXfXv, 

«  Uncontrolled  power,  4^c,]  So  Pericles  in  his  Funeral  Oration,  1. 2,  57. 
says,  "  Thus  liberally  are  our  public  affairs  administered ;  thus  liberally, 
too,  do  we  conduct  ourselves  as  to  mutual  suspicions  in  our  private  and 
ever3'-day  intercourse ;  not  bearing  animosity  towards  our  neighbour  for 
following  his  own  humour,  nor  darkening  our  countenance  with  the  scowl 
of  censure,  which  pains  though  it  cannot  punish.'*  All  this,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  more  in  words  than  deeds ;  at  least,  the  higher  ranks 
had  even  less  of  it  than  the  lower;  Athens  being  certainly  the  very  para- 
dise of  the  mob,  the  very  lowest  of  which  could  at  any  time  make  those 
endued  with  merit,  virtue,  and  wealth  tremble. 

3  Who  are  Utile  studiotu  to  avoid,  ^c]  See  Goeller,  who  has  very  well 
explained  this  somewhat  intricate  passage;  also  compare  Livy  1.  5?,  5. 
multa  jam  saepe  memorata  de  majorum  virtutibus,  simql  de  militari  laude 
Macedonum  quum  disseruisset,  ad  ea  quae  turn  maxime  animos  terrebant, 
quibusque  erigi  ad  aliquam  spem  poterant,  venit,  and  Heliod.  iGthiop.  i. 
p.  55,  21.  Bourdel.  He  also  truly  remarks,  that  by  the  rd  vwkp  airdvnw 
frapairXiieta  are  meant  common-places.  See  Lucian  1.  2,  337,  66,  Isocr. 
Nicocl.  p.  40.    Also,  the  note  on  1. 1, 130,  7. 
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for  the  barrier  *  of  the  port,  and  the  passage  yet  left  not  com- 
pletely closed,  intending  to  force  their  way  out 

LXX.  But  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  had  previously 
weighed  anchor  with  about  the  same  number  of  ships  as  be- 
fore ;  and  with  part  of  them  kept  guard  at  the  outlet  S  and 
the  rest  of  them  round  the  other  part  ^  of  the  harbour,  that 
they  might  fall  upon  the  Athenians  from  all  sides  at  once,  and 
their  land  force,  at  the  same  time,  draw  down  to  their  assist- 
ance where  the  ships  occupied  their  stations* 

The  Syracusan  fleet  was  commanded  by  Sicailus  and  Aga- 
tharchus,  each  stationed  at  a  wing:  and  Pythen  and  the 
Corinthians  maintained  the  centre. 

When  the  Athenians  had  approached  to  the  barrier,  they 
made  right  for  it,  and  at  the  first  charge  overpowered  the  ships 
stationed  there,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  the  barricade. 
Whereupon  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  rushing  upon  them 
from  every  side,  the  battle  was  no  longer  off  the  barrier,  but 
also  in  the  port  itself.  It  was  stiffly  maintained,  and  such  as 
was  not  any  of  the  former  battles.®  For  much  spirit  was 
evinced  by  the  seamen  on  either  side,  in  advancing  to  the 
charge  when  ordered  *  ;  there  was  also  much  counter-manceu- 
Tring  of  the  ship-masters,  one  striving  against  another.     The 


<  Bartier,]  Namely,  that  barricade  across  the  port's  mouth  composed 
of  triremes  turned  broadside,  &c.  mentioned  supra,  c.  59.  As  the  commen- 
tators here  adduce  no  classical  examples,  the  following  may  be  not  unaccept- 
able :  Plutarch  Marcell.  c.  14.  c.  in.  virkp  St  luyakov  iitvyfiaroc  vtwv,  6ktu» 
rrpbg  ciXXi7\ac  ovvh^tikviav.    Compare  also  c.  1 5. 

1  Kept  guard  at  the  outlet.]  So  iEschyl.  Pers.  370.  IvirXovQ  fvSAoativ  xai 
TrSpOVQ  dkiftpo^ovQ, 

«  Round  the  other  part,]  Smith  renders, "  ouite  round,"  &c. ;  which  is, 
however,  more  than  Thucydides  says,  or,  I  think,  means.  The  harbour 
was  too  extensive  for  that,  neither  would  such  a  manoeuvre  have  been  of 
the  least  service.  The  remaining  ships  seem  to  have  been  ranged  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth  as  far  as  they  could  reach. 

3  Such  at  was  not  any  of  the  former  battles.]  Hobbes  wrongly  renders, 
"  such  as  there  had  never  before  been  the  like."  There  had  been  battles 
as  obstinately  disputed,  but  not  any  of  the  preceding,  between  the  Syra- 
ousans  and  Athenians.  There  have,  however,  been  tew  like  it  in  any  age. 
The  late  battle  of  Navarino  was,  in  all  respects,  strikingly  similar. 
.  *  When  ordered.]  Namely,  by  the  sound  of  the  icf\«v<rroi,  who  were  like 
our  boatswains.  See  Dr.  Blomfield  on  .£schyl.  Pers.  403.  From  £)urip. 
Iph*  Taur.  1126 — 6.  it  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  that  that -was  done  by  a 
pipe,  such  as  our  boatswains  use. 
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marines,  too^  were  studious,  when  ship  fell  on  board  ship,  not 
to  be  outdone  in  any  points  of  skill  which  could  be  shown 
from  deck;  and  each  at  the  post  where  he  was  stationed 
strained  every  nerve  to  appear  the  foremost 

Many  ships,  however,  grappling  together  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass (for  they  were  indeed  the  greatest  number  that  had  ever 
combated  in  so  small  a  space,  both  fleets  together  falling  little 
short  of  two  hundred  sail),  the  charges  with  beak  were  few, 
because  there  was  no  power  of  recoiling  and  then  dashing 
tlirough  the  line ;  but  of  assaults  ^,  as  ship  chanced  to  fall  foul 
of  ship,  either  in  flying  or  in  chasing  another,  there  were  very 
many*  And  while  ship  was  brought  against  ship,  those  sta- 
tioned on  the  decks  launched  darts,  arrows,  and  stones  in 
abundance  at  her ;  but  when  they  had  closed,  the  marines 
coming  to  close  combat,  endeavoured  to  board  each  other's 
vessels.  And  it  often  happened  %  that,  by  reason  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  room,  they  partly  charged  upon  others,  and  partly 
were  themselves  charged ;  and  that  two,  or  sometimes  more, 
ships  were  by  compulsion  closely  locked  together,  insomuch 
that  the  steersmen  had  to  take  care,  not  on  one  quarter  alone,  but 
on  all  sides  to  guard  against  some  and  contrive  against  others ; 
and  great  Was  the  shouting,  and  such  as  at  once  to  stupify, 
and  preclude  all  hearing  of  the  orders  of  the  celeustas  [or  boat- 
swains]. Frequent,  indeed,  and  loud  was  the  sound  of  the 
celeustae  on  both  sides,  not  only  according  as  their  art  re- 
quired, but  as  incited  by  the  ardour  of  rivalry ;  the  Athenians 
shouting  out  ^^  to  force  the  passage,  and  now,  if  ever  again,  to 
zealously  strive  to  attain  ^  a  safe  return  to  their  country  ;'*  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies,  ^^  that  it  were  glorious  to  hinder 
their  escape,  and  for  each,  by  conquering,  to  increase  the 


s  Charges  with  beak^  4^.]  Such  is  the  distinction  between  ifi!^\jaX  and 
9rpo<y€oXaJy  on  which  Goeller  annotates  thus :  *'  Diflert  ir/xxTCoXi),  concursut 
adversus  ab  i/if  oXt),  quae  mode  est  impetus  quivis,  modo  impetus  in  latera. 
Yid.  2,  89.  7,  36."  it  may  be  added,  that  the  terms  are  carefully  distin- 
guished in  Dio  Cass.  616, 69. 

6  It  often  happened  that,  ^c]  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  imitated  by 
Plutarch  Nic.  c,  «5.  and  Edo  Cass.  p.  627.  Svo  rt  ydp  ^  koI  rtwdpa  ry  a(/rf 
vifi  trpoffdnTovvai,  k,  r.  X. 

7  Strive  to  attidn,  ^c]  Such  is  the  sense  of  dvriXdUvdat,  which  is  not 
well  perceived  by  the  interpreters.  The  word  is  so  used  by  Arrian  E.  A. 
%  29,  14.  dvr.  rov  ipyov. 
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glory  of  his  own  country.'*  And  moreover  the  commanders 
on  both  sides,  if  they  any  where  saw  one  rowing  to  poop  ® 
without  necessityi  calling  upon  the  captain  by  name,  the  Athe-^ 
nians  would  ask  him  ^^  if  they  retreated  because  they  esteemed 
the  most  hostile  land  more  their  own  than  the  sea,  of  which 
by  no  small  trouble  they  had  gained  the  dominion ;"  the  SyrO" 
cusanSf  "  if  they  would  flinch  from  those  whom  they  well  knew 
to  be  striving  by  every  means  to  escape,  and  thus  fly  from 
the  fliers." 

LXXL  Meantime  the  land  forces  of  each  side,  which  were 
drawn  up  along  the  beach ',  while  the  battle  was  yet  unde- 
cided ^,  sustained  a  mighty  conflict  and  commotion  of  mind  % 


•  Rotving  to  poop.]    Or  retreating. 

1  Along  the  beach,]  Drawn  up  each  to  give  aid  to  such  of  their  ships  as 
should  be  hard  pressed,  and  driven  on  shore. 

s  Undecided.]  Literallv,  "  was  maintained  on  equal  terms,  the  balance 
of  the  scales  inclining  neither  way." 

3  Sustained  a  nti^hty  conflict  and  commotion  of  mind*]  Even  that  of  sym- 
pathy with  their  friends  on  the  water,  and  of  alternate  hope  and  fear. 

There  has,  however,  been  no  little  perplexity  experienced  by  editors  and 
critics  to  determine  the  true  reading  and  sense  of  this  passage.  They 
remark  that  the  Scholiast  must  have  read  IvvraaxQ,  by  which  Goeller  under- 
stands cruciatus  animi:  but  it  would  rather  signify  animi  conteniio.  It  may 
be  added  thai  Kvpravic  seems  to  have  been  read  by  Valla,  and  is  found  in 
almost  a  transcript  of  this  passage  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  367.  AvriwdKov  yap  riJQ 
/*^X*?C"^^C  ^X^C  vvvTaaiiy  cvvuvai  fiXovro.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
common  reading,  ivfrraoiQy  is  found  in  another  equally  close  imitation  at 
p.  575  and  576.  6  irkl^oQ  —  avtrratni  ttiq  yviofifiQ  trvvtffxovTo,  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  too,  but  that  Plutarch  read  IvoraaiQ :  for,  in  the  reference  which 
he  makes  to  this  passage  at  p.  547,  B.  (quoted  by  Duker),  he  writes, 
SKaarov  dytava  Kai  (yvtrramv  rrJQ  yviljfirig  l^*^^*  where  the  common  reading 
<r{fVTaKiv  is  indefensible;  and  SKatrrov  points  to  triftTraaiv  rather  than  to 
aifVTaovif :  nor  do  I  remember  one  instance  of  ohvrajaiQ  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  The  whole  of  that  passage  is  thus  emended  by  Goeller :  koX  cH  ttc- 
^o/ucxovvrec  likv  Ik  daXarrijc  Aoice^aift^vtoi,  vavfiaxovvriQ  dk  dirb  yrjc  'AJ^ip> 
yaloi,  Kal  irdXiv  6  Iv  roTc  l&wtXtKolg  U  rijc  yvc  w^^  Afi^orkptoVy  i<Tof»p6irov  rric 
vavftaxiag  Ka!^€<rrriKviagy  SXaarov  dydva  Kai  (Htaraoiv  TiJQ  yvotfiijc  lx<«»v  Bid  rd 
dxpiri^  owix^Q  tTiq  dfitKKriQ,  Kai  toXq  autfiamv  ahrol^  laa  rj  d6Zy  irepii(&^ 
avfiirviktv  fuvrd  ry  Sia^itrtt  Kai  ry  iiarviru<ru  rStv  yivofikvutv  ypa^ucric  ivap* 
yiiaQ  iari  where  t6  oKpiru^  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading;  and,  indeed, 
the  same  emendation  I  myself  made  many  years  ago.  I  also  emended 
owajrovtviovy  which  Goeller  only  timidly  proposes  as  a  qusere.  As  to 
the  last  emendation  /icord  —  iariy  it  is  far  too  bold ;  for  how  is  it  possible 
to  account  for  the  omission  of  two  words  which  might  seem  essential 
to  the  sense?  I  say  ieem,  for  they  are  not  really  so.  It  may  suffice  to 
subaud  tpyov  iariy  a  very  common  ellipsis,  on  which  see  Bos. 

Finally,  IvvraoiQ  is  also  supported  by  Plutarch  Vit  Hom,  §  807.  4  ^<n'a- 
m^  HlQ  ^x^C  dv'uTM  Kai  rd  fUXi}  tov  oiitpATOQ  Xvirou     AUo  by  Eurip. 
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those  of  the  country  being  eager  for  an  increase  of  the  credit 
already  gained;  the  invaders  fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into 
a  yet  worse  condition  than  their  present  one.  For,  indeed, 
affairs  being  with  the  Athenians  wholly  centred  in  ^  the  shipsj 
their  fear  for  the  future  was  unparalleled.^  And  by  reason 
of  the  fluctuating  inconsistency  of  fortune,  they  were  also  com* 
pelled  to  view  the  combat  from  land  with  fluctuating  feelings.® 
For  the  scene  being  at  but  a  short  distance,  and  all  not  look- 
ing at  one  and  the  same  part,  upon  their  own  side  prevail- 
ing, they  would  take  courage,  and  would  fall  to  invoking  the 
gods  not  to  deprive  them  of  their  safety ;  while  those  who 
saw  their  friends  defeated,  broke  out  into  a  shout  of  lament* 


Hippol.  987.  U&Tfpf  /icvoc  /i^v  ^v<rra<n£  t€  toUv  ^pcvwv  Aavri,  And  the  pas- 
sage is  imitated  by  Philostratus  Vit.  Ap.  5,  35.  thus:  rb  vpSffbtTrov  rov 
^aiXfiOQ  dyufva  iTTtSriXov  rfjc  yvw/iijc*  OuT  author,  it  may  be  observed, 
plays  upon  the  double  sense  of  dyutv,  and  hints  that  those  on  shore  had 
also  a  contest,  though  of  another  kind.  So  Die  Cass.  575,  86.  6  dytav 
UoKi  H^v  T&v  vavfiaxovpnav  ftovtav  cTvac,  rj  ^  oXij^ei^  Kai  t&v  aXXa>v  lykviro, 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  155,24.  ^[ka^ov  obTobq  rov  riov  KivSwivot^iav  furaXafi^ 
tdvovTtQ  wddovQ,  iykiVKTTai  n  fiaXXov  ito^Xovro  ^  dtaral  t&v  tputfUviav 
yiyovkvat, 

*♦  Wholly  centred  in. '\    Or  dependent  on. 

*  Unparalleled.]  Literally,  **  equal  to  none  (before),"  I  e.  greater  than 
any  heretofore;  for  there  is  a  meiosis. 

6  And  by  reason  of^  ^c]  There  are  not  many  passages,  even  in  Thucy- 
dides,  more  perplexing  than  the  one  in  the  original,  which  is  so  obscurely 
worded  that  critics  have  long  been  at  issue  on  the  sense.  The  difficulty 
centres  in  the  ^td  rh  dvutfwXov,  where  the  Scholiast,  Stephens,  Reiz,  and 
Herman  take  the  t6  for  tovto  :  but  it  is  truly  observed  by  Goeller,  that 
Thucydides  could  never  have  used  rb  for  tovto  in  such  a  position,  where  it 
could  scarcely  be  taken  otherwise  than  as  the  article,  and  joined  with 
Sivo)udkov,  Krueger  notices  with  approbation  the  following  interpretation 
of  Kaltwasser :  koI  Sid  t6  dvtofiaXov  und  bet  der  to  ungleichen  und  schtoar^ 
kenden  Lage  i^vayKd^ovro  ^x^tv  Kai  Ti^v  i-7ro'4/iv  miutten  sie  auch  noch  dot, 
Seegefecht  vom  lande  her  mil  antehen.  But  this  is  with  reason  rejected  by 
Goeller,  who  finally  acquiesces  in  the  conjecture  of  Bekker,  Kai  di  ainb- 
dvwfiaXov,  though  he  does  not  explain  the  sense  arising.  It  must  be  this : 
"  and  by  reason  of  this  (fear)  they  were  compelled,**  &c.  To  which  sense 
there  is  no  objection.  Yet  the  emendation  requires  the  support  of  MS. 
authority ;  and  the  cat  before  n)v  irroypiv  is  thus  worse  than  useless.  I 
would,  therefore,  retain  the  common  reading,  and  take  the  dviajidKov 
twice,  as  Bauer  directs,  and  as  did  also  Valla,  unless  he  read  in  his  copy 
Std  rh  dvwfiaXov,  dvu>}iaXov  :  a  reading,  however,  not  necessary,  for  the  koI 
plainly  has  reference  to  the  dvutnakov  to  be  repeated.  Finally,  at  rA 
dviafiaXov  I  would  subaud  Ttjc  Tvxm>  ot  the  like.  And  so  the  phrase  seems 
to  have  been  taken  by  Libanius,  who,  in  his  Orat.  p.  716.  D.  writes  :  Tif 
dv(i*/idX<^  T^C  Tvxm  irKTTivvavTiQ,  So  also  the  Schol.  on  Blurip.  Hippol. 
1102.  daviidl^ia  tov  ^iov  rb  dvufnaXoy* 
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ation  ^,  nay,  at  the  very  sight  of  what  was  done^  they  were  even 
more  agitated  in  spirit  than  those  engaged  in  the  action.^ 
Others,  again,  having  their  view  fixed  on  some  quarter  where 
the  battle  was  yet  equal,  by  reason  of  the  continual  undecided- 
ness  of  the  contest,  anxiously  bending  forward^  and  moving 
with  their  bodies,  according  to  the  opinion  they  formed,^ 
passed  the  interval  in  the  most  miserable  torment  of  suspense^ 
For  the  combatants  were  continually  within  a  little  either  of 
escaping,  or  perishing.  And  so  long  as  the  battle  was  yet 
undecided,  one  might  hear  in  the  same  army  of  the  Athenians 
all  sounds  at  once,  lamentations — shouts — "  they  conquer !" 
—  "  they  are  beaten  !"  ^°  and  such  other  multifarious  exclam- 
ations as  a  great  army  situated  in  extreme  peril  may  be  found 
^^,^-to  utter.  As  to  those  on  board  the  ships,  they  were  affected 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  '  ^,  until  at  length,  after  the  battle 
had  lasted  a  considerable  time,  the  Syracusans  and  their  al- 
lies decidedly  routed ^^  the  Athenians,  and  pressing  upon  them 

7  A  shout  of  lamentation.]  Literally,  *^  lamoDtation  mingled  with 
shouting." 

6  Nay,  at  the  very  tight,  4rc.]  This,  and  most  of  the  remaining  part  of 
this  description,  is  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  155.  Had  Sylbuig  been 
aware  of  this,  be  would  not  have  proposed  to  alter  npb^  rd  Bptafikva  into 
irpbQ  rd  v^poffikva.  Possibly,  Thucvcudes  had  in  mind  the  fine  description 
of  the  combat  between  Eteodes  and  Polynices  in  Eurip.  Phoen.  1405. 

9  Anxioudy  bending  forward,  ^-c]  With  this  graphic  description 
Goeller  compares  Sallust,B.  J.  6,  60.  and  Livy,  1.  l,  S5.  To  which  passages 
may  be  added  the  following  far  closer  imitations :  Appian,  1. 1.  497,  1.  koX 
2c  r<kc  ipavraeiag  rwv  Xtyofdvutv  ry  <Txt}fnari  rov  cwfxaroQ  wvk^epov.  Liban. 
Epist.  584.  hirsp  oi  roi>c  iv  xe(/ia»vi  irXwvrac  avb  yifQ  bp&VTiQ  wd(rxov(n,  icai 
rd  KVfiara  toXq  ai/r&v  ijyovvrac  irpoffvivTiiv  (TiitfJUKn.  Philostr.  Icon.  p.  864. 
1?  KOfiti  —  6pjifiaavT0Q  de  draKTrjiftuv  ovvawovevovoa  rdiQ  rov  ^fiov  Kivri<noiv, 
Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  11,  1,  198*  17  tifiapfuvri  filq,  <rna  Kai  vpoffavayKd^ti  vvvano^ 
vtbiiv  Tai£  airriic  dyuyaig.  The  word  vvvajrovdia  (which  b  a  very  rare  one) 
also  occurs  in  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  10.  t.  1,  181.  and  in  Pollux,  4,  95. 

10  One  might  hear,  S^c]  This  passage  has  been  deservedly  admired.  It 
18  strange  that  the  commentators  shoiud  have  failed  to  remark  how  much 
it  was  Uie  object  of  bnitation  by  the  later  writers,  ex.  gr.  Charit.  p.  66, 10. 
ir&vTa  fiv  6fMVt  ddiepva,  x&pa,  hafjitoQ,  JXcoc,  k.  r.  X.  Perhaps  our  historian 
had  in  mind  that  sublime  passage  of  iEschyl.  Agam.  312.  oXfULi  porjv  dfiuerov 
kp  ir6\ii  vpkxdv,  —  Kot  riHv  akSvrutv  koI  KpaTtiadvTuw  lixa  ^^oyyds  dKovav 
Un-l,  <n}ft^pac  iiirXijc,  where  Dr.  Blomfield  compares  Hom.  II.  A.  450.  So 
also  ^chyl.  Pers.  407*  kuI  vapijv  6/mv  kXveiv  iroXXi)v  fidrfv.  See  also  Pers. 
433.  Eur.  Phoen.  1208.  Diod.  Sic.  t.  7,  S62,  6.    Dip.  Arrian  E.  A.  5.  14,5. 

11  Affected  in  much  the  tame  manner,]  i.  e.  suffered  the  same  tortures  of 
suspense. 

19  Decidedly  routed.]  The  Xanirp&Q,  by  the  usual  transposition,  belongs 
to  irp^tv,  not  (as  the  translators  take  it)  to  linKtlfiivoi.  Thus  it  is  hinted 
that  there  was  no  longer  the  agony  ofsutpente,  for  the  rout  was  manifest. 
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with  much  shouting  and  mutual  hurraing,  pursued  them  to  the 
land*  Then  the  crews  of  such  ships  as  were  not  taken  in  the 
deep  water,  being  driven  to  shore,  rushed  some  one  way,  some 
another,  towards  thexamp.^^  And  now  the  land  army  was  no 
longer  variously  afiTected,  but  with  one  simultaneous  impulse, 
all  by  groans  and  wailings  expressing  their  overpowering 
emotion  at  the  catastrophe,  some  of  them  went  to  give  sue* 
cour  to  the  ships,  others  to  stand  guard  at  the  various  quar- 
ters of  the  wall;  others,  again  (and  those  the  greater  part)  fell 
presently  to  considering  for  themselves,  how  they  might  best 
provide  for  their  own  preservation.  There  was,  indeed,  at  the 
moment,  a  consternation  such  as  has  been  never  exceeded* 
And,  in  truth,  they  were  similarly  circumstanced  and  affected 
with  those  at  Pylus ;  for,  as  on  the  Lacedaemonian  ships  being 
destroyed,  the  men,  who  had  crossed  over  to  the  island  oa 
board  of  them,  were  lost  to  their  country,  so  now  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  despair  of  saving  themselves  by  land,  unless  some 
event  contrary  to  all  expectation  should  take  place. 

LXXIL  After  this  battle  (thus  dbstinately  disputed,  and 
with  much  loss  of  ships  and  men  on  botk  sides),  the  Syracusans 
and  their  allies,  coming  off  the  victors,  took  up  the  wrecks  and 
the  dead,  and,  sailing  off  to  the  city,  erected  a  trophy.  As  to 
the  Athenians,  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness  of  their  present 
misfortunes,  they  never  thought  of  demanding  permbsion  to 
take  up  the  dead  or  the  wrecks  ^  and  immediately  began  to 
consult  on  measures  for  retreat  during  the  night.  Demos- 
thenes, however,  going  to  Nicias,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
they  should  man  the  yet  remaining  ships,  and,  at  break  of  day, 
try,  if  possible,  to  force  the  passage.^     He  alleged,  that  the 


'3  Rtithed,  4rc.]  *^i7ri<rov  seems  to  be  a  vox  praegnans,  denoting  that 
they  stranded  theu  ships^  and  inadefor  the  camp.  ITiis  second  significatioa 
is  suggested  by  the  preposition  following,  which  denotes  moiion  to  a  place. 
So  ^seph.  B.  J.  7,  lit  1. ^»air€<rwy iIq Kvpt/viTV. 

»  Never  tkougfit  of  demanding,  4rc.]  An  effect  of  extreme  calamity,  such 
as  we  have  noticed  at  1.  9, 1 13. 

«  Gave  UashU  opinion  that,  4t?.]  A  counsel  worthy  of  the  unconquer- 
able courage  and  preaence  of  mind  of  Demosthenes,  and  which  was  suc- 
cesafiilly  adopted  by  Antigonus,  as  related  by  Polyaen.  4,  6,  8.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  an  army  which  has  been 
reputedly  beaten, since,  to  use  the  words  ofTluM^ydides/l.  2,  89.  fin.  "when 
VOL.  I II.  "  tt 
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over,  attain  what  is  usually  called  the  sweetest  of  all  gi'atifica^ 
tions,  revenge  on  an  enemy.*  That  they  are  enemies,  and  our 
bitterest  ones,  you  all  know ;  since  they  came  to  our  country 
in  order  to  enslave  it;  wherein,  had  they  succeeded,  they 
would  have  subjected  the  men  to  the  most  cruel,  and  the 
women  and  children  to  the  most  shameful  ^  fate,  and  imposed 
on  the  city  the  most  ignominious  appellation.®  This  being  the 
case,  it  would  become  no  one  to  suffer  his  anger  to  evaporate, 
nor  to  think  it  advantageous  ^  for  us  to  let  them  go  without 
putting  ourselves  to  further  danger ;  for  that  they  will  equally 
do,  should  they  gain  the  victory  :  but  after  having  done,  in  all 
probability,  what  we  wish,  to  avenge  ourselves  of  these,  and  to 
deliver  to  all  Sicily  a  freedom  before  enjoyed,  but  then  more 
secure  and  stable;  —  that  were  an  achievement  worthy  of  all 
honour.  And  surely  of  all  dangers  the  rarest  are  those  which, 
inflicting  very  little  injury  from  failure,  confer  much  advantage 
from  success/* 

LXIX.*  The  Syracusan  generals  and  Gylippus,  having 
addresse<l  these  exhortations  to  their  soldiers,  immediately  had 
the  ships  manned,  on  perceiving  that  the  Athenians  had  done 
so.  As  to  Nicias,  being  in  much  perturbation  at  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  seeing  how  great  was  the  danger,  and  how 
imminent ;  thinking,  too  (as  is  usually  the  case  in  contests  so 
momentous),  that  in  deeds  the  dispositions  were  even  yet  de- 
fective, and,  as  far  as  w?orrf5wereconcerned,  enough  had  not  been 
said,  he  again  summoned  every  one  of  the  captains,  and  call- 
ing each  by  the  name  of  his  father  ^  and  by  their  own  proper 


*  That  it  must  be  lawful,  ^c]  Few  passages  arc  to  be  found  more  per- 
plexing in  the  construction  than  this.  Perhaps  the  mode  pursued  by 
Goeller,  who  treats  it  as  a  blending  of  two  constructions,  is  the  most 
effectual. 

s  The  men  to  the  mo$t  cruel,  4*c.]  Those  who  know  the  enormities 
which  were  practised  by  the  heathens  on  the  sacking  of  cities,  will  need  no 
explanation  of  this  sentence,  in  which  is  so  briefly,  yet  forcibly,  depicted 
the  fa|e  of  a  conquered  place. 

The  ai<Tx«<n-ij  is  employed  verecuridk. 

^  Ignominious  appellation,]    Namely,  that  o^  subject, 

7  Think  it  advantageous.]  Literally, "  clear  gain."  See  1. «,  44.  fin.  and 
note. 

>  C<d^ng  each  bi/  the  name  of  his  father.]  Heyne  on  Hom.  II.  10,  68. 
(cited  by  Goeller)  remarks,  '*  id  eniro  benevolentiam  declarare  putabatur. 
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names,  and  that  of  their  tribes,  entreated  each  one  that  had 
any  thing  of  celebrity,  not  to  betray  it;  also  those  whose  fore- 
fathers were  eminent,  not  to  tarnish  their  hereditary  virtues ; 
reminding  them  of  the  high  degree  of  libeity  in  their  country, 
and  of  the  uncontrolled  power  to  all  therein  in  regard  to  their 
manner  of  living  ^  ;  and  saying  whatever  else  persons  in  isuch 
a  conjuncture  would  say,  who  are  little  studious  to  avoid  ad- 
ducing topics  trite  and  hackneyed  (though  they  repeat  what  is 
usually  brought  forward  on  such  occasions,  respecting  their 
wives  and  children  and  country's  gods),  but  whatever  they 
think  useful,  in  the  present  alarming  emergency,  sound  forth 
in  their  ears."  ^^ 

After  having  addressed  to  them  admonitions,  not  so  much 
what  he  thought  sufficient^  as  all  that  the  time  would  permit, 
he  left  them,  and  led  the  land  forces  to  the  sea  side,  and 
ranged  them  along  as  large  a  space  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  in  confirming  the  courage  of  those  on 
board  the  ships.  And  now  Demosthenes,  Menander,  and 
Euthydemus  (for  those  were  the  commanders  of  the  Athenian 
fleet)  went  on  board,  and  unmooring,  immediately  made  sail 


Causoe  tamen  plures  esse  potuere,  ut  discerneretur  alter  ab  altero,  etiam 
honoris  causa,  cum  pater  esset  clarus.'*  It  may  be  added,  that  there  is 
something  very  similar  in  Herod.  6, 14, 13.  Iv  <nr\Ky  &vaypa<l>iivat  irarpo^tv, 
Xen.  Cyr.  1,  4,  15.  koI  vapaKaXovvT^Q  &vofia(rri  i'leaorov.  Pausan.  3,  14,  1. 
OTflfXij  irarpSB^v  dvouara  ix^v<ra»  Plutarch  Brut.  49.  and  Symp.  irarpi^tv 
ovoud^otv.  iEiian  V.  H.  6,  2,  Trarpo^cv  rbv  vtaviav  Trpofnlwov,  Soph«  CEd. 
Col.  21 5»  Tivbq  fl  eirkpfiaroQ,  'Riivi,  ipiavti  irarpo^iv,    rollux  5,  lO.  irarpd^iv 

«  Uncontrolled  power,  <Jc.]  So  Pericles  in  his  Funeral  Oration,  1.  2,  57. 
says,  '*  Thus  liberally  are  our  public  afiairs  administered ;  thus  liberally, 
too,  do  we  conduct  ourselves  as  to  mutual  suspicions  in  our  private  and 
ever}'-day  intercourse ;  not  bearing  animosity  towards  our  neighbour  for 
following  his  own  humour,  nor  darkening  our  countenance  with  the  scowl 
of  censure,  which  pains  though  it  cannot  punish.'^  All  this,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  more  in  words  than  deeds ;  at  least,  the  higher  ranks 
had  even  less  of  it  than  the  lower;  Athens  being  certainly  the  very  para- 
dise of  the  mob,  the  very  lowest  of  which  could  at  any  time  make  those 
endued  with  merit,  virtue,  and  wealth  tremble. 

5  Who  are  little  sttuUota  to  avoid,  ^c]  See  Goeller,  who  has  very  well 
explained  this  somewhat  intricate  passage;  also  compare  Livy  1.  5?,  5. 
multa  jam  sspe  memorata  de  majorum  virtutibus,  simul  de  militari  laude 
Macedonum  quum  disseruisset,  adea  quae  turn  maxime  animos  terrebant, 
quibusque  erigi  ad  aliquam  spem  poterant,  venit,  and  Heliod.  Mthiop,  i. 
p.  53,  21.  Bourdel.  He  also  truly  remarks,  that  by  the  rd  virkp  awdvruv 
frapairX-ffffui  are  meant  commonplaces.  See  Lucian  1.  2,  537,  66,  Isocr. 
Nicocl.  p.  40.    Also,  the  note  on  1. 1,  130,  7. 
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glory  of  his  own  country.'*  And  moreover  the  commanders 
on  both  sides,  if  they  any  where  saw  one  rowing  to  poop  ® 
without  necessityi  calling  upon  the  captain  by  name,  the  Athc'- 
ntans  would  ask  him  ^*  if  they  retreated  because  they  esteemed 
the  most  hostile  land  more  their  own  than  the  sea,  of  which 
by  no  small  trouble  they  had  gained  the  dominion ;"  the  Syra" 
cusansj  "  if  they  would  flinch  from  those  whom  they  well  knew 
to  be  striving  by  every  means  to  escape,  and  thus  fly  from 
the  fliers." 

LXXI.  Meantime  the  land  forces  of  each  side,  which  were 
drawn  up  along  the  beach  ^  while  the  battle  was  yet  unde- 
cided %  sustained  a  mighty  conflict  and  commotion  of  mind  ^, 


•  Rowing  to  poop.]    Or  retreating. 

^  Along  the  beach,]  Drawn  up  each  to  give  aid  to  such  of  their  ships  as 
should  be  hard  pressed,  and  driven  on  shore. 

B  Undecided.]  Literally,  ''  was  maintained  on  equal  terms,  the  balance 
of  the  scales  inclining  neither  way." 

3  Sustained  a  mi^fuy  conflict  and  commotion  of  mnuf.]  Even  that  of  sym- 
pathy with  their  friends  on  the  water,  and  of  alternate  hope  and  fear. 

There  has,  however,  been  no  little  perplexity  experienced  by  editors  and 
critics  to  determine  the  true  reading  and  sense  of  this  passage.  They 
remark  that  the  Scholiast  must  have  read  Cvvratnc,  by  which  Goeller  under- 
stands cruciattu  animi:  but  it  would  rather  signify  animi  conteniio.  It  may 
be  added  thak  IvvraviQ  seems  to  have  been  read  by  Valla,  and  is  found  in 
almost  a  transcript  of  this  passage  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  367.  ^vriitaKov  yap  r^c 
/*^X*?C-^'^C  ^X^C  <^yTa(ni,  <Tvvdvai  itXovro,  Yet,  Strange  to  say,  the 
conttnon  reading,  ivvraait,  is  found  in  another  equally  close  imitation  at 
p.  575  and  576.  o  irk^oc  —  avtrrauti  ttiq  yviofifjQ  ffwetrxovro.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  too,  but  that  Plutarch  read  IvvraviQ :  for,  in  the  reference  which 
he  makes  to  this  passage  at  p.  34  7,  B.  (quoted  by  Duker),  he  writes, 
SXaoTov  dyiBtva  koI  (Tvtrraffiv  TfJQ  yvufifjg  lycav.  where  the  common  reading 
oifVTaKiv  is  indefensible;  and  dXatn-ov  pomts  to  aioraaiv  rather  than  to 
aifvraatir :  nor  do  I  remember  one  instance  of  ovvraciQ  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  The  whole  of  that  passage  is  thus  emended  by  Goeller :  koX  oi  nt» 
ZofiaxovvrtQ  fikv  Ik  doXarrijc  Aacc^atfKivcoi,  vavfiaxovvrt^  Sk  dirb  yijc  'A^tf' 
yatoi,  Koi  'n'6Xiv  6  Iv  role  SuccXucoic  ^k  tijc  yrjc  'trtibQ  AfjAftorkptitv^  hoppotrov  rijc 
vaviiaxiaQ  fca^corijicvuzC)  oKaorov  aywva  Kal  (HKnatriv  rfjc  yvw/iijf  ix<"V  ^*A  rd 
afcp£ru»c  ewixh  ^C  «M^^»JC>  ««*  «>*C  <ra>/taffiv  ahroX^  l<Ta  ry  d6Ky  nepiStA^ 
4rv/iirvla»v  /iccrra  ry  Sia^iffn  icai  ry  diarvinaffu  t&v  yivofikvuiv  ypa^ucfjc  Ivap^ 
ytiac  larl,  where  rb  oKpinaQ  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading;  and,  indeed, 
the  same  emendation  I  myself  made  many  years  ago.  I  also  emended 
owavoviijiavy  which  Goeller  only  timidly  proposes  as  a  qusere.  As  to 
the  last  emendation  lUftrd,  —  i(rri,  it  is  far  too  Dold ;  for  how  is  it  possible 
to  account  for  the  omission  of  two  words  which  might  seem  essential 
to  the  sense?  I  say  teem^  for  they  are  not  really  so.  It  may  suffice  to 
subaud  tpyov  kari,  a  very  common  ellipsis,  on  which  see  Bos. 

Finally,  Kvffraaig  is  also  supported  by  Plutarch  Vit  Horn.  §  207.  4  <H}<rra- 
ciQ  rife  i^XVC  dvi€TM  Kai  rd  fiiKti  tov  cdtfuiros  Xvcroi.      AUo  by  Eurip. 
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those  of  the  country  being  eager  for  an  increase  of  the  credit 
already  gained;  the  invaders  fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into 
a  yet  worse  condition  than  their  present  one.  For,  indeed^ 
affairs  being  with  the  Athenians  wholly  centred  in  *  the  shipsj 
their  fear  for  the  future  was  unparalleled.^  And  by  reason 
of  the  fluctuating  inconsistency  of  fortune,  they  were  also  com* 
pelled  to  view  the  combat  from  land  with  fluctuating  feelings.® 
For  the  scene  being  at  but  a  short  distance,  and  all  not  look- 
ing at  one  and  the  same  part,  upon  their  own  side  prevail- 
ing, they  would  take  courage,  and  would  fall  to  invoking  the 
gods  not  to  deprive  them  of  their  safety ;  while  those  who 
saw  their  friends  defeated,  broke  out  into  a  shout  of  lament- 


Hippol.  987.  Tldrfp,  fiivog  fiiv  ^voramq  re  rdv  ^ptviav  Aiivri,  And  the  pas- 
sage is  imitated  by  Philostratus  Vit.  Ap.  5,  35.  thus:  rA  TrpSff^wov  rov 
paaiXfwg  dydtva  iintriKov  rriQ  yvwfiriQ,  Our  author,  it  may  be  observed, 
plays  upon  the  double  sense  ot  dywv,  and  hints  that  those  on  shore  had 
also  a  contest,  though  of  another  kind.  So  Die  Cass.  575,  86.  d  aytav 
Ido^t  fikv  T&v  vavftaxovvriitv  fioifatv  tlvaif  ry  $'  oXij^ci^  Kai  r&v  ofXXbiv  iykvvro* 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  155,24.  (Ka^ov  ahrohQ  rov  rwp  KivSw(v6vT<av  lAtraXofi^ 
tdvovrsQ  vd^ovg,  dytaviffTal  rt  fiaXkov  itovkovro  ^  ^earot  r<5v  tpiafiiviav 
yeyovivcu, 

*  Wholly  centred  in.]    Or  dependent  on. 

«  Unparalleled.]  Literally,  **  equal  to  none  (before),"  i.  e.  greater  than 
any  heretofore;  for  there  is  a  meiosis. 

fi  And  by  reason  ojf^  Sfc]  There  are  not  many  passages,  even  in  Thucy- 
dides,  more  perplexing  than  the  one  in  the  original,  which  is  so  obscurely 
worded  that  critics  have  long  been  at  issue  on  the  sense.  The  difficulty 
centres  in  the  iiH  rb  dvutfAoXov,  where  the  Scholiast,  Stephens,  Reiz,  and 
Herman  take  the  rb  for  rovro  :  but  it  is  truly  observed  by  Goeller,  that 
Thucydides  could  never  have  used  rb  for  rovro  in  such  a  position,  where  it 
could  scarcely  be  taken  otherwise  than  as  the  article,  and  joined  with 
Avutfiakov,  Krueger  notices  with  approbation  the  following  interpretation 
of  Kaltwasser :  Kai  Sid  rb  dvu>fiaXov  und  bet  der  to  ungleichen  und  tchwan- 
kenden  Lage  i/jvayKdZovro  ix^tv  Kai  ri^v  liro-^iv  miutten  tie  auch  noch  dot, 
Seegefecht  vom  lande  her  mit  antehen.  But  this  is  with  reason  rejected  by 
Goeller,  who  finally  acquiesces  in  the  conjecture  of  Bekker,  Kai  St  ainb^ 
dvbJfiaXovy  though  he  does  not  explain  the  sense  arising.  It  must  be  this : 
"  and  by  reason  of  this  (fear)  they  were  compelled,"  &c.  To  which  sense 
there  is  no  objection.  Yet  the  emendation  requires  the  support  of  MS. 
authority ;  and  the  koI  before  r)}v  iwoypiv  is  thus  worse  than  useless.  I 
would,  therefore,  retain  the  common  reading,  and  take  the  Av(Sjfia)<ov 
twice,  as  Bauer  directs,  and  as  did  also  Valla,  unless  he  read  in  his  copy 
Sid  rb  dvdfiaXoVy  dviitfiaXov  :  a  reading,  however,  not  necessary,  for  the  koI 
plainly  has  reference  to  the  dviafiaXov  to  be  repeated.  Finally,  at  rb 
dvwfiaXov  I  would  subaud  riJQ  rixnQt  or  the  like.  And  so  the  phrase  seems 
to  have  been  taken  by  Libanius,  who,  in  his  Orat.  p.  716.  D.  writes :  nS 
dvw^uiXy  ri)Q  rvxvc  trKTrivaavng.  So  also  the  Schol.  on  Eurip.  Hippol. 
1102.  dav/ui^ui  rov  fyiov  rb  avtofuiKoy* 
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ation  ^,  nay,  at  the  very  sight  of  what  was  done^  they  were  even 
more  agitated  in  spirit  than  those  engaged  in  the  action.^ 
Others,  again,  having  their  view  fixed  on  some  quarter  where 
the  battle  was  yet  equal,  by  reason  of  the  continual  undecided- 
ness  of  the  contest,  anxiously  bending  forward^  and  moving 
with  their  bodies,  according  to  the  opinion  they  formed,^ 
passed  the  interval  in  the  most  miserable  torment  of  suspense^^ 
For  the  combatants  were  continually  within  a  little  either  of 
escaping,  or  perishing.  And  so  long  as  the  battle  was  yet 
undecided,  one  might  hear  in  the  same  army  of  the  Athenians 
all  sounds  at  once,  lamentations — shouts — "  they  conquer  !*' 
—  "  they  are  beaten  !"  ^°  and  such  other  multifaiious  exclam- 
ations as  a  great  army  situated  in  extreme  peril  may  be  found 
^o  utter.  As  to  those  on  board  the  ships,  they  were  affected 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  '  ^,  until  at  length,  after  the  battle 
had  lasted  a  considerable  time,  the  Syracusans  and  their  al- 
lies decidedly  routed^^  the  Athenians,  and  pressing  upon  them 

7  A  shout  of  lametUaiUm.]  Literally,  *'  lamentation  mingled  with 
shouting." 

^  Nat/,  at  the  very  tight,  4>c.l  This,  and  most  of  the  remaining  part  of 
this  description,  is  imitated  by  Dionys,  Hal.  Ant.  p.  155.  Had  Sylbuigbeen 
aware  of  this,  be  would  not  have  proposed  to  alter  irp6c  tA  Sputfuva  into 
trp6c  rd  v^poi/ilva.  Possibly,  Thucvcudes  had  in  mind  the  fine  description 
of  the  combat  between  Eteodes  and  Polynices  in  Eurip.  Phoen.  1 403. 

9  Anxioutly  bending  forward^  S^c^  With  this  graphic  description 
Goeller  compares  Sallust,  B.  J.  6,  60.  and  Livy,  1.  1,  25.  To  which  passages 
may  be  added  the  following  far  closer  imitations:  Appian,  1. 1.  497,  1.  Koi 
Iq  rdc  ^vraffiaQ  rutv  XtyofUviav  ry  (fxi^fuirt  tov  ewfiaroQ  ffwe^tpov.  Liban, 
Epist.  584.  Bwtp  ol  Toif^  Iv  xc^M^^*  irX«ovrac  dtrb  yric  op&vrig  irdirxovei,  Kal 
rd  KVftaTa  toIq  ai/r&v  tiyovirrat  irpoevivriiv  ffiitfiaei,  Philostr.  Icon.  p.  864. 
1^  icSfiri  —  dpufiaavroc  Si  dTaKT^etuv  avvawovtvovea  raXg  tov  ^/jlov  ictv^<r£(rav. 
Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  11,  1,  198. 17  sifAopfuvri  fiiq,  evj,  Kai  vpoeavayicdZei  frvvarro^ 
v€VHv  Tois  ai/TiJQ  dyioyatc.  The  word  evvairovtiKo  (which  is  a  very  rare  o»ie) 
also  occurs  in  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  10.  t.  1,  181.  and  in  Pollux,  4,  95. 

10  One  might  hear,  S^c]  This  passage  has  been  deservedly  admired.  It 
18  strange  that  the  commentators  shoiud  have  failed  to  remark  how  ntuch 
it  was  Uie  object  of  inatation  by  the  later  writers,  ex.  cr.  Charit.  p.  66, 10. 
Tdvra  fiv  hfiov,  Sdxpva,  xdpa,  hdntoq,  ^oc,  fc.  r.  X.  Perhaps  our  historian 
had  in  mind  that  sublime  passage  of  ^chyl.  Agam.  312.  oXfuu,  porjv  dfiiierov 
kv  ir<SXci  wpiiTiiv,  •—  Kai  r«av  dX6vTiav  Kai  Kparfiaavnav  ^t^a  ^^oyydQ  dxaviiv 
hari,  avft^pdc  ^iirX^c*  where  Dr.  Blomfield  compares  Hom.  II.  A,  430.  So 
also  ^schyl.  Pers.  407f  xal  irapTJv  bfiov  kK^hiv  iroXXi)v  fiotiv.  See  also  Pers. 
433.  Eur.  Phoen.  ISO8.  Diod.  Sic.  t.  7,  S62,  6.    Dip.  Arrian  E.  A.  3.  14,3. 

11  Affected  m  much  the  same  manner,]  i.  e.  suffered  the  same  tortures  of 
suspense. 

i«  Decidedly  routed.]  The  \afiirpwc,  by  the  usual  transposition,  belongs 
to  irpt^iv,  not  (as  the  translators  take  it)  to  iniKslfievoi.  Thus  it  is  hinted 
that  there  was  no  longer  the  agony  oi suspense,  for  the  rout  was  manifest. 
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with  much  shouting  and  mutual  hurraing,  pursued  them  to  the 
land*  Then  the  crews  of  such  ships  as  were  not  taken  in  the 
deep  water,  being  driven  to  shore,  rushed  some  one  way,  some 
another,  towards  thexamp.^^  And  now  the  land  army  was  no 
longer  variously  affected,  but  with  one  simultaneous  impulse, 
all  by  groans  and  wailings  expressing  their  overpowering 
emotion  at  the  catastrophe,  some  of  them  went  to  give  sue* 
cour  to  the  ships,  others  to  stand  guard  at  the  various  quar- 
ters of  the  wall ;  others,  again  (and  those  the  greater  part)  fell 
presently  to  considering  for  themselves,  how  they  might  best 
provide  for  their  own  preservation.  There  was,  indeed,  at  the 
moment,  a  consternation  such  as  has  been  never  exceeded. 
And,  in  truth,  they  were  similarly  circumstanced  and  affected 
with  those  at  Pylus ;  for,  as  on  the  Lacedaemonian  ships  being 
destroyed,  the  men,  who  had  crossed  over  to  the  island  oa 
board  of  them,  were  lost  to  their  country,  so  now  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  despair  of  saving  themselves  by  land,  unless  some 
event  contrary  to  all  expectation  should  take  place. 

LXXII.  After  this  battle  (thus  dbstinately  disputed,  and 
with  much  loss  of  ships  and  men  on  boOi  sides),  the  Syracusans 
and  their  allies,  coming  off  the  victors,  took  up  the  wrecks  and 
the  dead,  and,  sailing  off  to  the  city,  erected  a  trophy.  As  to 
the  Athenians,  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness  of  their  present 
misfortunes,  they  never  thought  of  demanding  permbsion  to 
take  up  the  dead  or  the  wrecks  S  and  immediately  began  to 
consult  on  measures  for  retreat  during  the  night.  Demos- 
thenes, however,  going  to  Nicias,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
they  should  man  the  yet  remaining  ships,  and,  at  break  of  day, 
try,  if  possible,  to  force  the  passage.^     He  alleged,  that  the 


'3  Rushed,  ^rc-)  *E^kwt<rov  seems  to  be  a  vox  prsgnans,  denoting  that 
they  «/ra}i(i^  their  ships^  and  inadefoT  the  camp.  This  second  signification 
is  suggested  by  the  preposition  following,  whicn  denotes  ^mtxom  to  a  place. 
So  ^Meph.  B.  J.  7,  1  It  1*  SiairiCkfy  tlQ  Kvpyvriv, 

»  Never  thougfit  ofdemamUng^  4rc.]  An  effect  of  extreme  calamity,  such 
as  we  have  noticed  at  1.  3, 113. 

«  Gave  UashU  ophdon  that,  ^c]  A  counsel  worthy  of  the  unconquer- 
able courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  Demosthenes,  and  which  was  suc- 
cessfully adopted  ^  Antigonus,  as  related  by  Polyaen.  4,  6,  8.  Such,  how- 
ever, b  scarcely  proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  an  army  whidi  has  been 
repeatedly  beaten,  since,  to  use  the  words  ofTlyjcydides,  1. 2,  89.  fin.  when 
VOL.  I II.  '  B 
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ships  fit  foF  service  still  remaining  to  them  were  more  in  num- 
ber than  the  enemy's ;  for  the  Athenians  had  yet  left  about  sixty^ 
while  those  of  the  Syracusans  were  less  than  fifty.  And  when 
Nicias  acceded  to  the  opinion,  and  both  would  have  manned 
the  ships,  the  seamen  were  unwilling  to  embark,  by  reason  of 
their  consternation  at  the  defeat,  and  their  persuasion  that  they 
had  no  longer  any  chance  of  victory. 

LXXIII.  And  now  they  were  all  fully  bent  to  make  their 
retreat  by  land.  But  Hermocrates,  the  Syracusan,  suspecting 
their  intention,  and  conceiving  that  there  was  danger  lest  so 
large  an  army,  after  retreating  by  land,  and  fixing  itself  at 
some  part  or  otiier  of  Sicily,  should  again  make  war  on  Syra- 
cuse, went  and  suggested  to  those  in  office,  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  permit  the  enemy  to  retreat  by  night,  but  that 
ail  the  Syracusans  and  allies  should  now  go  forth  and  block 
ttp  the  roads,  and  occupy  and  guard  the  defiles*  They  were 
of  the  same  opinion  as  himself^  and  it  was  readily  granted 
that  the  thing  ought  to  be  done ;  but  they  conceived  that  the 
men,  now  gladly  resting  fi'om  the  labours  of  so  great  a  battle, 
it  being,  too,  a  festival,  (for  it  chanced  that  on  this  day  ^  sacri- 
fice was  ofiered  to  Hercules,  ^)  would  not  easily  be  induced  to 
obey  the  order ;  for  that,  through  joy  at  the  victory,  they  had 
mostly  betaken  themselves  to  drinking,  and  it  might  be  ex- 
pected they  would  acquiesce  in  any  thing  sooner  than,  at  the 
present,  to  take  up  arms  and  go  forth.  Now,  when,  on  these 
considerations,  the  project  seemed  to  the  commanders  im- 
practicable, and  he  could  not  prevail  upon  ^  them  to  try  it, 
Hermocrates  proceeded  to  devise  the  following  stratagem.  — 
Fearing  lest  the  Athenians  should,  without  molestation,  in  the 
night,  anticipate  them  by  passing  over  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  road,  he  sends  some  of  his  own  companions,  with  a  party 


men  are  once  vanauished,  their  minds  do  not  feel  an  equal  alacrity  towards 
the  same  dangers." 

1  Thit  efay.j    Not  the  day  after,  as  Mitford  narrates. 

«  To  Herctdet,]  A  hero-sod  with  whom  they,  as  being  of  the  Dorian 
race,  were  closely  connected. 

>  Seemed  to  the  commandert  impracticable,  ^c]  Mitford  narrates  as  if 
they  had  consented  to  the  measure,  but  had  failed  to  induce  the  men 
to  quit  the  religious  revel  for  nocturnal  military  enterprise. 
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tbenian  camp,  when  it  grew  dark ;  who  riding 

.  they  might  be  heard,  and  calling  for  certain 

.     .  they  had  been  in  the  interest  of  the  Athenians 

dre  some  who  had  given  Nicias  information^  of  what 

/ttbin),  desired  them  to  tell  Nicias  not  to  draw  off  the 

ly  nighty  since  the  Sjrracusans  were  besetting  the  roads, 

li  to  retreat  ^  dcn^  after  leisurely  preparation.      Having 

delivered  this  message,  they  departed,  and  those  who  heard  it 

made  report  to  the  Athenian  generals. 

LXXIV.  They,  on  reoeiving  thb  intimation,  which  they  never 
suspected  to  be  a  deceit,  deferred  their  departure  for  that  night. 
And  since,  by  this  means,  they  were  prevented  from  setting  out, 
it  was  determined  to  wait  ^  also  the  day  following,  that  the  sol« 
diers  migbt  pack  up  their  baggage  to  the  best  advantage  they 
could ;  also  to  leave  behind  them  every  thing  else,  and  set 
forward,  taking  nothing  but  what  was  necessary  to  the  body, 
for  food  and  clothing.^ 

As  to  the  Syracusans  and  Gylippus,  they  went  forth  with 
the  land  forces,  and  blocked  up  the  roads  over  such  parts  of 
the  country  as  it  was  probable  the  Athenians  would  go,  and 
stationed  guards  at  the  crossings  of  the  brooks  and  rivers,  and 
ranged  diemselves  at  suitable  places  for  the  reception  and 
hinderance  of  the  enemy's  force.  With  their  fleet  they  made 
sail  to  the  Athenian  ships,  and  dragged  them  from  the  shore; 
for,  except  some  few^  which  the  Athenians  themselves  burnt 


^  Certain  persons.]  Namely,  some  who  had  been  the  medium  of  com- 
inimication  with  the  generals. 

It  will  be  observed  that  they  went  in  the  dusk,  that  they  might  not 
Jbe  distinctly  seen. 

^  Had  given  Nicias  iiUhmiation,]  Literally,  **  had  been  intemuntii,"  or 
the  medium  through  whom  information  was  conveyed. 

I  //  was  deUnnined  to  wait,  4^.]  There  were  certainly  advantages 
resulting  from  thb  counsel,  but  by  no  means  such  as  to  counterbalance  the 
disadvantages.  Yet  how  could  so  miserable,  wretched,  and  starving  a  set  of 
people  take  their  departure  without  some  preparation  ?  Had  they  started  in 
the  night,  or  even  tne  next  morning,  the  strong  must  have  abandoned  the 
weak  and  leas  prepared.  As  to  a  night-march,  indeed,  the  generals  inight 
well  be  deterred  from  it  by  the  recent  calamity  which  had  l)efallen  them, 
from  the  nocturnal  rencounter.  .    ,    ,   , . 

«  Necessary  to  the  body,  *c.]  Both  seem  to  be  mcluded  m  iioMrav,  as  at 
1.  6,  15. 

3  For  except  some  few,  ^c.]    I  have  here  followed  the  judicious  punc- 
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(and  tbey  had  intended  to  destroy  att),  the  rest  they  were  allowed 
to  take,  without  molestation,  just  as  they  found  each  stranded, 
and  thus  they  hauled  them  off  to  the  city. 

LXXV.^  After  this,  when  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  judged 
that  sufficient  preparation  had  been  made,  the  army  took  their 
departure,  on  the  third  day  after  the  sea-fight.  And  a 
wi^tched  departure  it  was  %  not  only  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  it,  as  that  they  were  retreating  with  die  loss  of  all  their 
ships,  and,  instead  of  the  lofty  hopes  ^  they  had  formed,  were 
both  themselves  and  the  state  in  peril ;  nay,  also,  because  it 
happened,  that,  in  die  abandonment  of  the  camp,  many  mourn- 
ful objects  presented  themselves  to  the  sight,  and  struck  home 
to  the  heart  of  every  one.  For,  as  the  dead  lay  unburied, 
when  any  one  saw  a  fiiend  stretched  out,  he  was  struck  at  once 
with  grief  and  fear.  Nay,  the  living  otgects,  the  wounded 
and  the  sick  who  were  left  behind,  were  objects  of  greater 
grief  and  pity  than  the  dead^  :  for  by  resorting  to  supplica- 


tuation  of  Haack.  It  were  as  improbable  that  the  Syractuam  should,  under 
existing  circumstances,  bum  the  ships,  as  it  was  probable  that  the  Athemans 
would  do  so.  Besides,  Diodorus  testifies  that  the  Athenians  burnt  some  of 
them.  Aristides,  indeed,  t.  2,  131.,  reckons  this  burning  of  the  triremes 
amonff  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  Athenians.  But  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  he  only  considers  the  necessitt^  for  their  being  burnt  as*  toe  real 
calamity. 

I  This  whole  chapter  is  closely  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  p.  269  and  270. 

On  the  tlwrd  </ay.]  Namely,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  reckoning 
among  not  only  the  Greeks  but  the  Hebrews,  and  all  the  antients,  who 
reckoned  the  (uy  on  which  any  action  occurred  as  the  first  day,  the  next 
as  the  second,  and  so  forth.  Of  this,  examples  are  firequent  in  the  New 
Testament 

<  And  a  wretched  departure  U  was,  ^c]  It  is  truhr  remarked  by  Mitford, 
that  ''the  pen  of  Thucydides  and  the  lan^a^e  of  Athens  are  wanting  to 
describe  aciequatelv  the  scene  presenting  itself  upon  that  occasion ;  when', 
in  die  bitterness  or  antient  warfare,  every  horror  offered  itself  to  expect- 
ation, that  the  human  body  can  suffer,  or  the  human  mind  concdve."  The 
present  recitid  may,  indeed,  be  reckoned  among  the  most  pathetic  and 
touching  that  were  ever  penned. 

^  Instead  <^  the  lofty  hopes,  4'^.]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus:  **  No 
light  distress  arose  from  the  reflection  that,  instead  or  fulfilling  the  loffy 
hopes  of  their  enterprise,  the  whole  of  so  powerful  a  fleet  was  destroyed; 
diat,  through  their  failure,  ruin  threatened  their  country;  and  that, insteiid 
of  returning,  as  they  had  so  lately,  with  reason,  expected,  conquerors  of 
Sicily,  an  ignominious  flight  was  their  only,  and  that  almost  a  hopeless,  re- 
source for  avoiding  slavery  or  death." 

^  Objects  of  greater  pity  than  the  dead.]  This  may  easily  be  conceived, 
when  we  consider  the  peculiar  bitterness  and  atrocity  of  anttent  warfare. 
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ttons  and  wailTngs  ihey  threw  thetn  into  utter  perplexity,  en- 
treating to  be  taken,  and  crying  aloud  to  such  of  their  friends 
or  acquaintances  as  they  saw ;  hanging,  too,  by  their  departing 
comrades  ^  or  following  them  as  £ur  as  their  powers  enabled 
them;  and  then,  just  as  they  were  deserted  by  strength  of  body, 
were  left  behind,  not  without  a  few  entreaties  ^  and  wailing 
and  moans.  Insomuch  that  the  whole  army  was  dissolved  in 
tears,  and  thrown  into  such  irresolution,  that  it  could  with  di& 
ficulty  depart,  though  from  an  enemy's  country;  and  after 
having  already  suffered  (and  fearing,  for  the  unseen  future,  yet 
to  sufier)  more  than  tears  could  adequately  bewail.^ 


How  different  in  modem  and  especially  recent  tiroes,  when  war  (thanks  to 
the  spirit  of  His  religion  who  came  to  preach  peace  on  earth)  is  stripped  of 
half  Its  horrors  I 

Mitford  depicts  the  present  scene  in  the  following  words :  ''  Yet  the 
voices  and  actions  of  the  man^  living,  whom  wounds  or  sickness  disabled 
for  the  march  —  their  complaints,  their  expostulations,  their  prayers,  thdr 
embraces,  and  the  painful  yet  fruitless  endeavours  of  some  to  foflow  their 
friends,  were  still  more  distressing  than  the  compunction  which  arose  from 
the  neglect,  impious  as  it  was  deemed,  but  so  tar  excusable  as  it  was  un- 
avoidable, of  the  still  and  silent  dead." 

^  Hanpngf  too,  by,  ^c]  I  know  not  why  the  translators  should  under- 
stand this  of  hanging  by  their  necks,  "  throwing  their  arms  about  their 
necks,"  as  Smith  renders.  It  may  be  understood  in  a  far  more  general 
sense,  that  of  dining  by  their  vestments. 

This  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  270, 36-89.  and  Appian,  1. 1,  201, 
10.  And  hence  may  be  emended  Athensus,  p.  257.  rov  vtavlmcov  ri^v 
X^H^  iraptiKOTos'^  iKKptfidfuvo^  Tavry^  KaTh(nfxt»  yf^^Te  read  ravr^^  and 
Karhl/flXe. 

<  Enireaiies,]  Literally,  **  obtestations,"  conjuring  them  by  the  gods. 
The  iiri^ciaoyurfv  is  wrongly  rendered  by  Hobbes,  mprecoHont;  and  by 
Smith,  **  a  shower  of  curses."  Such  a  sense  is  neither  supported  by  usage 
nor  BfreeMe  to  what  follows.  Though  the  expression  was  so  understood 
by  Dio  Cass.  270, 57.  seqq.  Goeller  has  well  discerned  the  sense ;  and  he 
appeals  to  Suidas  iiri&cia<r/iOi  irpbc  Btbv  Ixtciaiy  who,  after  citing  these  words 
of Thucydides,  adds  Tovrkari  Qtliav  itriKXriffiutv* 

I  have  not  thought  proper  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of  the  critics,  voXXmv 
for  6\iyiav :  it  is  both  destitute  of  authority,  and  unnecessary.  The  sense 
is  "a  tew;"  namely,  such  as  their  strength  would  allow,  and  the  time 
permit. 

7  St^er  more  than,  ^c]  This  elegance  (a  kindred  one  to  another  in 
Herodotus,  cited  by  Wasse)  has  been  imitated  by  several  writers,  very 
many  passages  from  whom  I  shall  adduce  in  my  edition.  Suffice  it  for  the 
present  to  advert  to  the  Shakspearian  diet,  •*  Lisht  sorrows  speak,  great 
grief  is  dumb,"  which  seems  founded  on  that  of  Seneca,  **  Cur»  leves  lo« 
quuntur,  ingentes  stupent." 


•  It  is  straage  that  GoeUer  should  not  have  perceived  thai  in  that  Lexicogri^ 
pber,  for  Ot^  should  be  ec«r,  and  probably  for  e€W,e€«r. 
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There  was,  moreover,  a  deep  dejection  ^  and  extreme  sdf- 
reproach.  Indeed,  they  were  like  nought  else  bat  the  popn* 
lation  (and  that  not  small)  of  a  city  reduced  by  siege,  and 
making  their  escape  ^ ;  for  the  whole  multitude  ihat  went  on 
the  march  '^  amounted  to  not  less  than  forty  thousand.^  ^  And 
of  these  not  only  the  great  bulk  carried  what  each  was  able 
that  would  be  useful,  but  the  heavy*armed  and  cavalry,  con- 
trary to  custom,  themselves  carried  their  provisions  under  their 
armour,  partly  through  want  of  servants,  partly  through  dis- 
trust; for  some  had  before  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  at  present 
the  greater  part  left  them.  However,  even  thus,  they  carried 
scarcely  sufficient  for  their  supply ;  for  there  were  no  longer 
any  stores  of  provisions  '^  in  the  camp.  No,  nor  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  others  were  suffering  also  ^%  and  that  there  was 
an  equal  participation  of  evil  ^^  (which  however  brings  some 
alleviation,  namely,  that  it  is  borne  with  many  ^^),  even  tkusy  at 

'  J^eep  deieclion,']  Hobbes  and  Smith  render  Korii^ia,  *^  a  hanging 
down  of  the  head :  '*  but  that  is  beine  needlessly  literal.  Indeed,  the  word 
properly  denotes  a  casting  down  of  the  eyes.  So  Hippocrates  sajrs  Karit' 
fttc  b^oKnoiy  and  Kat^^ia  rd  HfinaTo.  See  Foesii  (Ec.  Hippocr.  So  also 
Eurip.  Heracl.  635.  ri  xp^t^  kCuku^  koX  Karti^kg  6\iii  ix^iv.  But  it  is  used 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  by  Homer  U.  ir,  498.  coi  vdp  lyiu  —  Karti^itfi  Kal 
6vtiSoc  iffffofiai.  as  also  by  many  of  the  hbtorians,  as  Dionys.  Hal.,  Josephus^ 
and  Procopius,  who  have  imitated  this  fine  passage.  ^ 

9  Like  naught  else,  d-c]  Of  this  passage  Goeller  has  noticed  imitadoqs 
in  Nicol.  Damasc.  andf  others.  To  whicn  may  be  added  closer  ones  in 
Joseph.  129,  31.  oif^tvi  yAp  ^cXX^  ^  ttSXh  litTavurrafiivnKol  ca^c^poulvif 
iMccf.  Dio  Cass.  970, 46.  Dionys.  Hal.  376, 15.  Plutarch  Phoc  c.  88.  Uvy 
!•  5, 3.  ^  cursus  clamorque  baud  multura  a  parore  capts  urbis  abesse.** 

10  That  went  on  the  march.]  This  is  said  in  exclusion  of  such  as  were 
left  behind  in  the  fortifications. 

>i  Forty  thousand,]  The  historian  has  been  so  careful  to  state  this  as 
the  number  of  the  whole  multitude  (fix^A  indudinff  the  very  numerous 
camp-followers  of  every  kind,  that  it  b  strange  that^lian  Var.  Hist,  should 
be  so  n^digent  as  to  narrate  that  forty  thousand  heavy-armed  perished  in 
Sicily.  The  same  error,  indeed,  has  been  committed  by  Isocrates  de  Pace, 
§  29.  p.  S80.  Lang,  and  Libanius  Orat.  p.  399.  B.,  in  both  which  cases  the 
speakers  caught  at  the  number  in  Thucydides,  and  founded  on  it  an  ora- 
torical exaggeration. 

1'  Stores  of  provisions,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  triroc  {v:  for 
provisions,  it  is  clear,  there  were.  Hobbes  renders :  **  for  not  a  jot  more  of 
provisions  was  left  remaining  in  the  camp." 

>9  Others  were  steering  also.]  'AXKn  is  here  used  in  a  manner,  I  con- 
ceive, unprecedent^. 

i«  Particwation  of  eviL]  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  433.  has  kok&v  rt  ical  Aya^^ 
imfiotpia.    He,  indeed,  often  nses  the  word  ho/totpia. 

*^  Brings  some  alleviaiion,  4rc.]  This  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  p.  32^  64. 
y  fuv  ydp  wpbt  ro^  ^^fr«^c  evvovvia  f^f pi  rtva  aiiroit  Kovftetv,    So  also 
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^  thought  to  be  tolerable ;  especially  when  they  con- 
A  from  how  great  an  original  splendour  and  glory  t^ 
^t  a  catastrophe  and  lowly  estate  they  were  reduced*     For 
His,  truly,  was  the  greatest  reverse  that  ever  happened  to  a 
Grecian  army,  inasmuch  as  they  had  to  depart^  instead  of  en-« 
slaving^others  (for  which  they  cam^},.  with  the  fear  rather  them* 
selves  tosuffer  Uie  same  ^^;  and  instead  of  the  prayers  and  paeans 
with  which  they  sailed,  to  set  out  in  return  with  omens  and 
presages  ^^  the  very  contrary;  that  they  were  going  as  lands* 
men  instead  of  seamen,  and  relied,  not  on  their  navy,  but  their 
land  forces.    However,  through  the  greatness  of  the  danger  ^^ 
yet  suspended  over  their  heads,  even  all  these  afflictive  circum- 
stances seemed  to  be  tolerable. 

LXXVI.  And  now  Nicias,  perceiving  the  army  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly dispirited,  and  considering  the  reverse  of  fortune  in 
which  it  was  situated  ^  went  up  to  them,  heartening  and  com- 
forting them  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit  ^ ;  and  as  he 
advanced  along  the  line,  through  zeaLand  earnestness,  used  a 
louder  tone  of  voice  than  usual,  desirous  that  the  sound  of  his 
words  might  produce  the  most  extensive  benefit* 


Joseph.  766,51.  ^pccv  KoX  Koi^unv.    With  the  sentiment  I  would  coropare 
Soph.  Aj.  6S4.  vapafivdla  yAp  rtff  iirri  rb  fuiixttv  rivd  t&v  to^  yivov£  rwv 

10  Inasmuch  at  they  had  to  depart,  4-c.]  I  know  not  whether  it  be  pos* 
sible  to  come  nearer  to  the  original.  Hobbes  renders  thus :  ^  For  whereas 
they  came  with  a  purpose  to  enslave  others,  they  departed  in  greater  fear 
of  being  made  slaves  themselves." 

n  Omens  and  presages.]  Not  nuUediciions,  ps  Hobbes  renders.  Duker 
aptly  cites  the  Hesychian  gloss,  oUaviaiuun.  It  may  be  added,  that  Ix-c^^ 
liuriM  is  used  in  a  good  sense  by  Dio  Cass.  210, 10.  764, 30.  Joseph.  1305, 
87.  irovroioic  Int^tifUfffuuri  xpdtiuvot,  and  Liban.  Orat.  509.  B. 

»»  However,  through  the,  4«.]  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  56, 
tS*  oif  firiv  ofXXd  Utiva  Kcdvip  xakentSn-aTa  6vTa  —  olvra  iiSxtu  There  18 
also  a  similar  one  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  585, 8.  6  iroXt^to^  koItoi  /ilyoc  koI 
XoXcv^c  XPI*""^  INVITO  iropd  rbv  (I  read  r<i)  Ivrbt  rov  rtixovc  iUraKSfUvoc. 

>  Considering  the  reverse  of  fortune,  4"^.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense 
€/[  Kal  iv  fuydKy  furatoXy  6v,  though  a  different  one  is  assigned  by  the 
translators.  . 

«  Went  up  to  them,  *c.]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  that  **  Niciat 
here  wonderfully  supported  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  ntuation. 
Individually,  the  distress  of  the  existing  circumstances  appeared  not  to 
affect  him ;  his  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  relieve  that  of  others,  and  to 
diffuse  encouragement  among  all." 

n  if 
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LXXVII.  «  Even  yetj  Athenians  and  allies,  even  in  our 
'present  situation,  we  may  nourish  hope  —  for  some  have  been 
saved  under  still  more  perilous  circumstances.^  Nor  should 
you  too  much  blame  yourselves,  either  for  your  calamitous 
condition,  or  for  the  miseries  which  you  now  undeservedly  * 
suffer.  For  my  own  part,  I,  who  have  as  little  bodily  strengtii 
to  bear  up  as  any  of  you  (nay,  ye  see  to  what  a  condition  sick- 
ness has  reduced  me !  ^),  I,  who  was  once  thought  fortu- 
nate *  and  in  prosperity,  both  in  private  life  and  otherwise, 
inferior  to  none,  am  now  exposed  to  ^  the  same  danger  as  the 
meanest  of  you! 

^^  And  yet  my  life  has  been  habitually  occupied  in  all 
accustomed  devout  observances  towards  the  gods,  and  actions 
just  and  irreproachable  towards  men.®    Hence,  however,  I 


»  For  some  have  been  aaved,  4"^.]  Hence  may  be  seen  the  sense  of  a 
passage  of  Euripides,  which  has  been  wrongly  treated  by  the  commentators^ 
Hippol.  702.  AXX'  IffTi  rajc  T&vit  &(m  (ra*&^vat.    The  rAvBi  is  emphatical. 

<  Undetervedfy,]  Perhaps  this  passage  was  had  in  view  hf  Synebius 
p.  141.  B.  al  n  wop'  A^iav  KoXovfuvai  evfi^opaL  Indeed,  it  grew  into  a  sort 
of  proverb. 

This,  indeed,  would  not  seem  to  be  a  good  topic  of  consolation;  for 
P&usanias  4,  11,  2.  has  truly  said,  ireAvraot  ck  irwc  ol  dv^p<itwm  fidXiara  ^x^n^ 
oKparioQ  irpit  rrl  wop  ^iav.  But,  m  fact,  the  orator  only  adverts  to  it 
indirectly,  and  does  not  make  it  a  topic,  or  argument. 

^  ^oy,ye  tee,  ^c]  With  the  sentiment  I  would  compare  Soph.  Trach. 
1081.  2^0 V  dtoff^t  ir&vnc  ^Xiov  iifutCi  6pari  rbv  ivonivov,  itc  olKvpOc  ^X^* 
Eurip.  Hippol.  1393  hpl^  fit  wc  tx^'f  ^^  d^Xiov.  Eurip.  Troad.  113* 
ivifTfivoQ  iyta  Ttjc  fiapvdwfiovoc'Ap^pw  cXtffioc,  ^  itdKlifiau  Herodian  I.  1, 
4,  2.  ^x^str^oi  1/  olc  opart  fu  duucii/uvov, 

^  Foriunaie,]  Nicias  was  always  esteemed  fortunate.  So  Alcibiadei 
1*  6f  1 7.  says,  hoq  jyw  rt  in  <U/uS(a»  fitr  ainriic,  koI  6  "Suciag  cvrv^^C  ^occi 
fivai. 

'  Exposed  io.]  Or,  toss^  out.  So,  in  a  phyucal  sense,  Eurip.  Cyd. 
v6\iv  d6iKaa<j<f  xp^ov  Iv.tiupoi/fiivov,  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Class. 
1348,  49.  o2  vdw  iL  irparrovrtQ  IK  ivov  rdig  dfXXoic  cd*apwyrau 

^  And  1/et  my  life,  <$-c.]  He  might  have  truly  added,  **  and  liberally 
charitable."  To  his  devotional  exerases  we  have  the  testimony  of  Aristoph. 
Eq.  30,  Nuccoc  —  icpArurra  roivvv  r&v  vapdvnav  itni  vtfv,  Otiv  iSvrt  irpoo^ 
TFtfttiv  voi  irpbc  /3pirac.  Aij^i.  Bplrac;  iroTov  Ppkrac;  Irtbv  rrffi  y&p  ^tolfQi 
Huc'Eyiayt,    Aiip,  HoUp  xfx^M'*^  rtKfitipUp ;  No:.  'Orci)  ^toiaiv  ix^p6Q  (l/i  ovk 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mitford,  *<  that  this  passa^  is  highly  interesdog, 
as  mariung  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  Divine  Provkience  by  a  man  of 
«caked  Twk,  of  extensive  informatiou  and  experience,  just,  and  religiously 
ctygaed,  b«t  neper  taught  to  consider  this  life  as  a  state  of  probation,  and 
to  expect,  in  Aitarity,  toe  reward  of  good  or  the  punishaient  of  evil  deeds."" 
Siidi,  it  OH^  h&  addled,  was  the  general  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  heathens. 
Thus  Vii^.  iEn.  2,  689.  Jupiter  omnipotens  —  hoc  tantum  —  et,  sipietatc. 
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entertain  a  confident  hope  of  the  future --^thoug)!,  indeed, 
misfortunes  so  unmerited  may  well  cast  us  down.  ^  But,  per- 
haps, they  may  even  cease ;  for  our  enemies  have  had  sufficient 
good  fortune;  and  if  by  this  expedition  we  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  ^  of  any  of  the  gods,  w^  have  been  already  sufficiently 
punished.  Thus  others  ®  elsewhere  have  heretofore  attacked 
their  neighbours,  and,  having  done  what  men  are  accustomed 
to  do,  have  suffered  what'  men  are  «ble  to  biear.^*  We  there- 
fore may  justly  hope  that  we  shall  receive  milder  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  gods ;  for  surely  we  are  objects  rather  of 
their  pity,  than  their  wrath,  or  envy.'^    And  truly,  when  you 

vieremur,  Da  deinde  auxiliuro,  &c.  Doryille  Charit.  p.  492.  remarks :  **  Non 
raro  sacrificia  et  alia  meriia  dn»  quasi  exprobrant.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, expect  that  Nicias  should  have  risen  above  hb  age ;  thoueh,  at  the 
tame  time,  his  words  need  not  be  too  rigorously  interpreted.*  We  ought 
not  surely,  as  Mitford  seems  inclined  to  do,  to  account  the  sentiment  as 
one  of  Thnetfdidet^s, 

7  Displeasure.]  Or,  **  envy  and  displeasure ;"  for  M^ovoi  denotes  as 
much.  It  is  well  known  that  the  antients  cUd  not  scruple  to  ascribe  to 
their  gods,  among  other  human  passions,  tliat  of  envy,  and  even  envy  of 
men  and  their  too  great  success.  Of  this  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Virgil 
supply  abundant  examples. 

It  IS  probable,  however,  thouffh  Nicias  so  spok^  that  he  did  not  believe 
any  such  envious  vkfutrtQ  of  the  gods  existed  in  this  case;  but  really 
thoughtthat  the  injustice  of  their  cause  had  provoked  the  wrath  and  drawn 
down  the  judgments  of  the  gods :  and  we  may  suppose  he  only  uses  the 
words  he  does  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  his  Athenian  hearers.  That  such 
was  his  real  meaning  is  clear  from  what  follows. 

•  7%us  others,  4-c.]  Mitford  ably  paraphrases  thus :  **  We  are  not  the 
first  who  have  drawn  our  swords  in  the  attempt,  unjustifiable  be  it  con- 
fessed, to  subjugate  and  reduce  to  slavery  our  (sllow-creatures,  and  saze  to 
ourselves  their  possessions.  In  doinjg  thus,  doing  only  what  is. ordinary 
among  men,  others  have  suffered  for  it  only  what  men  may  bear." 

9  What  men  are  able  to  bear.]  Thus  in  Genesis  4, 15.  **  my  pimishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear/' 

'0  We  are  obiects  ratjter,  ^c]  These  and  the  words  following, «  ye  need 
not  feel  utter  despondency,"  may,  perhaps,  justly  be  thought  to  savour  too 
much  of  that  drooping  spirit  which  it  was  the  professed  object  of  the  orator 
to  raise.    Such  language  it  was  especially  injudicious  to  use,  since  it  was, 

rie  superstition  of  de  antients,  regarded  as  onunout.    It  has  been  truly 
rved  by  iEschylus  Suppl.  530.  S^utz.  ii%l  ^  dvaxTW  icrri  iufi  iiaUno^ 
{m/austumj, 

*  Especially  the  S^paffua  iKiils  of  the  recent  editors ;  dpoa-Cia  being  for  ^ayNrcio. 
And  indeed  Goeller,  though  be  adopts  ^patrtta  (from  Bekker),  eeeros  to  iocUae  to 
S^apirua.  But  though  neither  he  nor  Bekker  has  adduced  any  **?"*?"**  *• 
preference  of^pturua,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  more  Attic  :  thus  Mtchjh  Choepb. 
1409.  H'  iLMais  ^(HxtrtTd  4\irlf.  Eurip.  Androm.  444.  obimhf  ^pf^rua  y  o^r^ir 
4XirU  iu^ofidvu,  iEschyl.  965.  oi  rh  itai^  ^X^  AiriJof  ^(Xw  »pd^os^  and  1412  ; 
so  also  ^jfdffos  for  »dpaos  occurs  frequently  in  the  Tragedians. 
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(and  they  had  intended  to  destroy  aU)^  the  rest  they  were  allowed 
to  take,  without  molestation,  just  as  they  found  each  stranded, 
and  thus  they  hauled  them  <^  to  the  city. 

LXX  v.*  After  Ais,  when  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  judged 
that  sufficient  preparation  had  been  made,  the  army  took  their 
departure,  on  the  third  day  after  the  sea-fight.  And  a 
wretched  departure  it  was  %  not  only  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  it,  as  that  they  were  retreating  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
ships,  and,  instead  of  the  lofty  hopes  ^  they  had  formed,  were 
both  themselves  and  the  state  in  peril ;  nay,  also,  because  it 
happened,  that,  in  die  abandonment  of  the  camp,  many  mourn- 
ful objects  presented  themselves  to  the  sight,  and  struck  home 
to  the  heart  of  every  one.  For,  as  the  dead  lay  unburied, 
when  any  one  .saw  a  fneud  stretched  out,  he  was  struck  at  once 
with  grief  and  fear.  Nay,  the  living  otgects,  the  wounded 
and  the  sick  who  were  left  behind,  were  objects  of  greater 
grief  and  pity  than  the  dead^  :  for  by  resorting  to  supplica- 


tuation  of  Haack.  It  were  as  improbable  that  the  Syracutam  should,  under 
existing  circumstances,  bum  the  ships,  as  it  was  probable  that  the  Atkemans 
would  do  so.  Besides,  Diodorus  testifies  that  the  Athenians  burnt  some  of 
them.  Aristides,  indeed,  t.  2,  131^  reckons  this  burning  of  the  triremes 
amonff  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  Athenians.  But  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  he  only  considers  the  necetnty  for  their  being  burnt  as.  toe  real 
calamity. 

I  This  whole  chapter  is  closely  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  p.  269  and  270. 

On  the  third  </ay.]  Namely,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  reckoning 
among  not  only  the  Greeks  but  the  H^rews,  and  all  the  antients,  who 
reckoned  the  (uy  on  which  any  action  occurred  as  the  first  day,  the  next 
as  the  second,  and  so  forth.  Of  this,  examples  are  frequent  m  the  New 
Testament 

<  And  a  wretched  departure  it  wtu^  Sfc^  It  is  truly  remarked  by  Mitford, 
that  ''the  pen  of  Thucydides  and  the  language  of'^ Athens  are  wanting  to 
describe  aaequatelv  the  scene  presenting  itself  upon  that  occasion ;  when^ 
in  the  bitterness  of  antient  warfare,  every  horror  ofiered  itself  to  expect- 
ation, that  the  human  body  can  suffer,  or  the  human  mind  conceive."  The 
present  recital  may,  indeed,  be  reckoned  among  the  most  pathetic  and 
touching  that  were  ever  penned. 

»  Instead  <f  the  lofty  hopet,  ^c.]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus:  **  No 
light  distress  arose  from  the  reflection  that,  instead  or  fulfilling  the  lohj 
hopes  of  their  enterprise,  the  whole  of  so  powerful  a  fleet  was  destroyed ; 
that,  through  their  failure,  ruin  threatened  their  country;  and  that,  instead 
of  returning,  as  they  had  so  lately,  with  reason,  expected,  conquerors  of 
Sicily,  an  ignominious  flight  was  their  only,  and  that  almost  a  hopeless,  re- 
source (or  avoiding  slavery  or  death." 

^  Objects  of  greater  fiiy  than  the  dead.]  This  may  easily  be  conceived, 
when  we  consider  the  peculiar  bittemeM  and  atrocity  of  anttent  warfare. 
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tions  and  wailiiigs  tbey  threw  thetn  into  utter  perplexity,  en- 
treating to  be  taken,  and  crying  aloud  to  such  of  their  friends 
or  acquaintances  as  they  saw ;  hanging,  too»  by  their  departing 
comrades  ^,  or  following  them  as  &r  as  their  powers  enabled 
them;  and  then,  just  as  they  were  deserted  by  strength  of  body, 
were  left  behind,  not  without  a  few  entreaties  ^  and  wailing 
and  moans.  Insomuch  that  the  whole  army  was  dissolved  in 
tears,  and  thrown  into  such  irresolution,  that  it  could  with  dif> 
iiculty  depart,  though  from  an  enemy's  country;  and  after 
having  already  suffered  (and  fearing,  for  the  unseen  future,  yet 
to  sufier)  more  than  tears  could  adequately  bewail.^ 


How  different  in  modem  and  especially  recent  tiroes,  when  war  (thanks  to 
the  spirit  of  His  religion  who  came  to  preach  peace  on  earth)  is  stripped  of 
half  Its  horrors  1 

Mitford  depicts  the  present  scene  in  the  following  words :  **  Yet  the 
voices  and  actions  of  the  man^  living,  whom  wounds  or  sickness  disabled 
for  the  march  —  their  complaints,  their  expostulations,  their  pravers,  thdr 
embraces,  and  the  painful  yet  fruitless  endeavours  of  some  to  follow  their 
friends,  were  still  more  distressing  than  the  compunction  which  arose  from 
the  n^lect,  impious  as  it  was  deemed,  but  so  tar  excusable  as  it  was  un- 
avoidable, of  the  still  and  silent  dead." 

s  Hanging,  too,  by,  ^c]  I  know  not  why  the  translators  should  under- 
stand this  of  hanging  by  their  necks,  **  throwing  their  arms  about  their 
necks,*'  as  Smith  renders.  It  may  be  understood  in  a  far  more  general 
sense,  that  of  clinsing  by  their  vestments. 

This  passage  b  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  270, 36-89.  and  Appian,  1. 1,  301, 
10.  And  hence  may  be  emended  Athenaeus,  p.  257.  rov  vtavimeov  n}v 
Xeif>d  7r€ip€iK0T0S'^  iKxptftdfuvo^  ravry,  KaHyfnfxt*  Yfhere  read  ravriic  and 

0  Enlreaiies.]  Literally,  **  obtestations,"  conjuring  them  by  the  gods. 
The  Iwi^fiauiiSiv  is  wrongly  rendered  by  Hobbes,  imprecoHons;  and  by 
Smith,  ^  a  shower  of  curses."  Such  a  sense  is  neither  supported  by  usage 
nor  agreeable  to  what  follows.  Though  the  expression  was  so  understood 
by  Dio  Cass.  270, 57.  seqq.  Goeller  has  well  discerned  the  sense ;  and  he 
appeals  to  Suidas  iiri&cia<r/Ao2  irpbc  Oc^v  iKtclai,  who,  after  citing  these  words 
of  Thucydides,  adds  rovrian  Oilwv  iiriKkrifmav* 

1  have  not  thought  proper  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of  the  critics,  voXXtuv 
for  6>Jiyiav :  it  is  both  destitute  of  authority,  and  unnecessary.  The  sense 
is  <*arew;"  namely,  such  as  their  strength  would  allow,  and  the  time 
permit. 

7  Smffer  more  than,  4'<^.]  This  elegance  (a  kindred  one  to  another  in 
Herodotus,  cited  by  Wasse)  has  been  imitated  by  several  writers^  very 
many  passages  from  whom  I  shall  adduce  in  my  edition.  Suffice  it  for  the 
present  to  advert  to  the  Shakspearian  diet,  •*  Light  sorrows  speak,  great 
grief  is  dumb,"  which  seems  founded  on  that  of  Seneca,  •*  Curae  leves  lo. 
quuntur,  ingentes  stupent." 


•  It  is  strange  that  Goeller  should  not  have  perceived  that  in  that  Lexicogra^ 
pber,  for  Ot^  should  be  Ocdr,  and  probably  for  Oti^r,  Ocw. 
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There  was,  moreover,  a  deep  dejection  ^  and  extreme  self- 
reproach.  Indeed,  they  were  like  nought  else  bat  the  popn- 
lation  (and  that  not  small)  of  a  city  reduced  by  siege,  and 
making  their  escape  ^ ;  for  the  whole  multitude  diat  went  on 
the  march  '^  amounted  to  not  less  than  forty  thousand.^  ^  And 
of  these  not  only  the  great  bulk  carried  what  each  was  able 
that  would  be  useful,  but  the  heavy-armed  and  cavalry,  con- 
trary to  custom,  themselves  carried  their  provisions  under  their 
armour,  partly  through  want  of  servants,  partly  dirough  dis- 
trust; for  some  had  before  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  at  present 
the  greater  part  left  them.  However,  even  thus,  they  carried 
scarcely  sufficient  for  their  supply ;  for  there  were  no  longer 
any  stores  of  provisions  '^  in  the  camp.  No,  nor  was  tlie  cir- 
cumstance that  others  were  suffering  also  ^\  and  that  there  was 
an  equal  participation  of  evil  **  (which  however  brings  some 
alleviation,  namely,  that  it  is  borne  with  many '^),  even  thus^  at 

•  Deep  detection.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  render  jcar^^cio,  **  a  hanging 
down  of  the  head : "  but  that  is  being  needlessly  literal.  Indeed,  the  word 
properly  denotes  a  casting  down  of  the  eyes.  So  Hippocrates  sajs  Karii' 
0ciC^aX/toJ,  and  car^fa  rd  limarcu  See  Foesii  (Ec.  Hippocr.  So  also 
Eurip.  Heracl.  633.  W  X9W^  Ktiatu^  koX  Karn^k^  djifL  ix^iV'  But  it  is  used 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  by  Homer  U.  ir.  498.  (toI  ydp  iyu>  —  Karti^tifi  Kcd 
SviiSoc  ((ftroficu,  as  also  by  many  of  the  hbtorians,  as  Dionys.  Hal.,  Josephus^ 
and  Proeopiusy  who  have  imitated  this  fine  passage.  ...  ^ 

0  Like  nau^t  else,  ^e,]  Of  this  passage  Goeller  has  noticed  imitations 
in  Nicol.  Damasc.  and  others.  To  which  may  be  added  closer  ones  in 
Joseph.  129,  31.  oi^^tvi  ydp  ^cXX^  ^  ir6Xfi  lAtTavurrafiivyKoi  Ko^iBpoukyti 
iMMf.  Dio  Cass.  970, 46.  Dionys.  Hal.  376, 1 5.  Plutarch  Phoc  c.  98.  Uvy 
1. 5, 3.  **  cursus  clamorque  baud  multum  a  parore  capts  urbis  abesse.** 

■0  That  went  <m  the  marck.]  This  is  said  in  exclusion  of  such  as  were 
left  behind  in  the  fortifications. 

II  Forty  thousand]  The  historian  has  been  so  careful  to  state  thb  as 
the  numbKer  of  the  whole  multitude  (Joyko^\  including  the  very  numerous 
camp-followers  of  every  kind,  that  it  is  strange  that  ^Tian  Var.  Hist,  should 
be  so  negligent  as  to  narrate  that  forty  thousand  heavy-armed  perished  in 
Sicily.  The  same  error,  indeed,  has  been  committed  by  Isocrates  de  Pace, 
§  29.  p.  280.  Lang,  and  Libanius  Orat.  p.  399.  B.,  in  both  which  cases  the 
speakers  caught  at  the  number  in  Thucydides,  and  founded  on  it  an  ora- 
torical exaggeration. 

1^  Stores  of  provisions,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  <r7roc  {v:  for 
provisions,  it  b  clear,  there  were.  Hobbes  renders :  **  for  not  a  jot  more  of 
provisions  was  left  remaining  in  the  camp." 

'3  Others  were  steering  also.]  'AXX9  is  here  used  in  a  manner,  I  con- 
ceive, unprecedenti^. 

>^  ParttcwaOon  of  emL]  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  433.  has  kok&v  n  xai  Aya^ttv 
hofiotpla.    He,  indeed,  often  nses  the  word  ho/totpia. 

*^  Brills  some  alieviaium,  4rc.]  This  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  p.  32^  64. 
V  fuv  ydp  irp6t  ro^  d^fr«^f?c  evvovvia  i^pi  rwa  ainvi^  Kovft&iv,    So  dso 
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the  present  thought  to  be  tolerable ;  especidly  when  they  con- 
sidered yrom  how  great  an  original  splendour  and  glory  to 
what  a  catastrophe  and  lowly  estate  they  were  reduced.  For 
this,  truly,  was  the  greatest  reverse  that  ever  happened  to  a 
Grecian  army,  inasmuch  as  they  had  to  depart^  instead  of  en« 
slaving^others  (for  which  they  cam§)^  with  the  fear  rather  theoH 
selves  tosuffer  the  same  ^^;  and  instead  of  the  prayers  and  paeans 
with  which  they  sailed,  to  set  out  in  return  with  omens  and 
presages '/  the  very  contrary;  that  they  were  going  as  lands* 
men  instead  of  seamen,  and  relied,  not  on  their  navy,  but  their 
land  forces.  However,  through  the  greatness  of  the  danger  '* 
yet  suspended  over  their  heads,  even  all  these  afflictive  circum- 
stances seemed  to  be  tolerable. 

LXXVI.  And  now  Nicias,  perceiving  the  army  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly dispirited,  and  considering  the  reverse  of  fortune  in 
which  it  was  situated  ^  went  up  to  them,  heartening  and  com- 
forting them  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit  ^ ;  and  as  he 
advanced  along  the  line,  through  Zealand  earnestness,  used  a 
louder  tone  of  voice  than  usual,  desirous  that  the  sound  of  his 
words  might  produce  the  most  extensive  benefit. 


Joseph.  766,51.  ^pav  koI  co^^unv.  With  the  sentiment  I  would  compare 
Soph.  Aj.  6S4.  irapafivdia  ydp  tic  kffri  rb  fiiiix(*v  Tivd  r&v  rov  yivovQ  rwv 
mifT&v  kokOv, 

>^  Inasmuch  at  they  had  to  depart y  4*^.]  I  know  not  whether  it  be  pos* 
sible  to  come  nearer  to  the  original.  Hobbes  renders  thus :  **  For  whereas 
thev  came  with  a  purpose  to  enslave  others,  they  departed  in  greater  fear 
of  being  made  slaves  themselves." 

17  Omeru  ami  presages.]  Not  maledictionif  as  Hobbes  renders.  Duker 
aptly  cites  the  Hesychian  gloss,  ohaviffjuKft.  It  may  be  added,  that  iwt^ri^ 
fufffui  is  used  in  a  good  sense  by  Dio  Cass.  210, 10.  764, 30.  Joseph.  1305, 
27.  icavToioiQ  ivt/^tifiUrfiafft.  %pt&f(cvo(.  and  Liban.  Orat.  509.  B. 

»»  Howevery  through  the,  (J-c]  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  56, 
75.  ow  firiv  aiXd  imtlva  Koltrtp  ^oXf  irwrara  bvra  —  olffra  l^^rcc  There  18 
also  a  similar  one  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  585,  8.  6  iroK^ioc  iccUtoi  fikyag  koI 
XaX«ir6c  XP1<"'^C  i^vtro  irapd  rhv  (I  read  ra)  Ivrbq  row  rtixovc  hUTai6iuvoc. 

>  Considering  the  reverse  of  fortune,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense 
of  Kal  Iv  fuySky  luratoKg  5v,  though  a  different  one  is  assigned  by  the 
translators* 

«  Went  up  to  them,  &c.]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  that  •*  Nicias 
here  wonderfully  supported  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  atuation. 
Individually,  the  distress  of  the  existing  circumstances  appeared  not  to 
affect  him ;  his  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  relieve  that  of  others,  and  to 
diffuse  encouragement  among  all." 
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LXXVII.  «  Even  yet^  Athenians  and  allies,  even  in  our 
present  situation,  we  may  nourish  hope  —  for  some  have  been 
saved  under  still  more  perilous  circumstances.^  Nor  should 
you  too  much  blame  yourselves,  either  for  your  calamitous 
condition,  or  for  the  miseries  which  you  now  undeservedly  * 
suffer.  For  my  own  part,  I,  who  have  as  little  bodily  strength 
to  bear  up  as  any  of  you  (nay,  ye  see  to  what  a  condition  sick- 
ness has  reduced  me !  ^),  I,  who  was  once  thought  fortu- 
nate *  and  in  prosperity,  both  in  private  life  and  otherwise, 
faiferior  to  none,  am  now  exposed  to  ^  the  same  danger  as  the 
meanest  of  you! 

^^  And  yet  my  life  has  been  habitually  occupied  in  all 
accustomed  devout  observances  towards  the  gods,  and  actions 
just  and  irreproachable  towards  men.^    Hence,  however,  I 

»  For  tome  have  been  saved^  Sfc^  Hence  may  be  seen  the  sense  of  a 
panage  of  Euripides,  which  has  been  wrongly  treated  by  the  commentators, 
liippol.  702.  &XX*  IcTi  K&K  ritvit  Sttrrt  out^nvcu.    The  r&vdt  is  emphatical. 

<  Undeservedly,]  Perhaps  this  passage  was  had  in  view  b^  Syne^ius 
p.  141.  B.  a'i  rf  trap*  ^liav  KoXovfiivag  ovfi^opal.  Indeed^  it  grew  mto  a  sort 
of  proverb. 

This,  indeed,  would  not  seem  to  be  a  good  topic  of  consolation;  for 
P&usanias  4,  11,2.  has  truly  said,  tre^viuici  dk  irCi^  ol  dv^pntnot  ii6Xurra  tx^ir 
oKpariaQ  ^pbc  tA  vap  dJiiav,  But,  in  fact,  the  orator  only  adverts  to  it 
indirectly,  and  does  not  make  it  a  topic,  or  argument. 

^  ^^^9  y^  '^^>  4^*]  With  the  sentiment  I  would  compare  Soph.  Trach. 
1081.  ZSov  ^iwsht  wipTe^  d^Xiov  iifiac,  6pari  r6v  dvcnivov,  ite  oticrp&c  ix"** 
Eurip.  Hippol.  1393  hp^Q  fit  itfc  cx*»»  ritp  d^Xtov.  Eurip.  Troad.  113. 
ivorrivoQ  iynt  rr/c  fiapvdalfiovog  'Ap^pwv  cXt<noc,  ^  iidxeificu*  Herodian  1.  1, 
4,  3.  dx^e<T^ai  i/  olc  ^part  fu  ttaxiiiuvov, 

-*  FortuneUe,]  Nicias  was  always  esteemed  fortunate.  So  Alcibiades 
!•  6,  1 7.  says,  lutQ  kytt  re  In  &gfi6Zt»»  fitT  air^Cy  k<<^  ^  "Sixiac  eifrvxOQ  ^okiX 
tlvau 

'  Exposed  io.]  Or,  tott^  out.  So,  in  a  physical  sense,  Eurip.  Cyd. 
w6\iv  ^dkaatrg,  xp<^<»'  Ivauitpovfuvov,  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Ciass. 
1348,  49.  ol  vdw  iu  nparrovrt^  IK  Icov  toIq  <!XXocc  cdntpovvrau 

«  And  yet  my  fife,  ^c]  He  mi^ht  have  truly  added,  "  and  liberally 
charitable."  To  his  devotional  exercises  we  have  the  testimony  of  Aristoph. 
Eq.  30.  Nunoc-— jcp<irc(rra  roivw  r&v  Vitpovrtav  Ivri  Vifv^  QtStv  iSvri  irpoa^ 
mviiv  woi  wpbc  /3p«raf.  Afifju  Bpkras;  voXov  ppkrOc;  Ir^  rrftl  ydp  diovc; 
"Suc'Eywyt,    ^iifi»  Iloiy  xP^f^^^  ^^l*^P*H*9  ^^*  'Orii)  dtoXinv  ix^P^  ^'M'  ^<^* 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mitford,  *<  that  this  passage  is  highly  interestiiig, 
as  marking  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  Divine  ProvkieQce  by  a  man  of 
Mked  Twk,  of  extensive  informatiou  and  experience,  just,  and  religiously 
diygaed,  b«it  neper  taught  to  consider  this  life  as  a  state  of  probation,  and 
to  expect,  ki  Aitority,  toe  reward  of  good  or  the  punishment  of  evil  deeds.*" 
Such,  it  mmy  be  addled,  was  the  general  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  heathens. 
Thus  Vii^,  iEn.  2,  689.  Jupiter  oranipotens  —  hoc  tantum  —  et,  si  pieiatc. 
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entertain  a  confident  hope  of  the  future --^thou^  indeed, 
misfortunes  so  unmerited  may  well  cast  us  down.  ^  But,  per- 
haps, they  may  even  cease ;  for  our  enemies  have  had  sufficient 
good  fortune;  and  if  by  this  expedition  we  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  ^  of  any  of  the  gods,  we  have  been  already  sufficiently 
punished.  Thus  others  ®  elsewnere  have  heretofore  attacked 
their  neighbours,  and,  having  done  what  men  are  accustomed 
to  do,  have  suffered  what'  men  are  lable  to  b!ear.^>  We  there- 
fore may  justly  hope  that  we  shall  receive  milder  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  gods ;  for  surely  we  are  objects  rather  of 
their  pity,  than  their  wrath,  or  envy.'^    And  truly,  when  you 


vieremur.  Da  deinde  auxiiiuro,  &c.  Donrille  Chant,  p.  49S.  remarks :  **  Non 
raro  sacrificia  et  alia  meriia  diit  quasi  exprobrarU,  We  cannot^  there- 
fore, expect  that  Nidas  should  have  risen  above  his  age ;  thoueh,  at  the 
same  time,  his  words  need  not  be  too  rigorously  interpreted.*  We  ought 
not  surely,  as  Mitford  seems  inclined  to  do»  to  account  the  sendroent  as 
one  of  Thueydidct^s. 

7  Displeasure.]  Or, "  envy  and  displeasure ;"  for  M^ovoi  denotes  as 
much.  It  is  well  known  that  the  antients  did  not  scruple  to  ascribe  to 
their  gods,  among  other  human  passions,  that  of  envy,  and  even  envy  of 
men  and  their  too  great  success.  Of  this  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Virgil 
supply  abundant  examples. 

It  18  probable,  however,  thoush  Nicias  so  spok^  that  he  did  not  believe 
any  such  envious  vifitinc  of  the  gods  existed  in  this  case;  but  really 
thought  that  the  injustice  of  their  cause  had  provoked  the  wrath  and  drawn 
down  the  iudgments  of  the  gods :  and  we  may  suppose  he  only  uses  the 
words  he  does  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  his  Athenian  hearers.  That  such 
was  his  real  meaning  is  dear  from  what  follows. 

*  7%us  others,  Jjrc]  Mitford  ably  paraphrases  thus :  **  We  are  not  the 
first  who  have  drawn  our  swords  in  the  attempt,  unjustifiable  be  it  con- 
fessed, to  subjugate  and  reduce  to  slavery  our  (sllow-creatures,  and  sdze  to 
oursdves  thdr  possessions.  In  doing  thus,  doing  only  what  is. ordinary 
among  men,  others  have  suffered  for  it  only  what  men  may  bear." 

»  What  men  are  able  to  bear.]  Thus  in  Grenesb  4, 15.  **  my  pimishmettt  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear." 

*o  We  are  obiecU  ratfter^  ^c]  These  and  the  words  following,  *•  ye  need 
not  feel  utter  despondency,"  may,  perhaps,  justly  be  thought  to  savour  too 
much  of  that  drooping  spirit  which  it  was  the  professed  object  of  the4>rator 
to  raise.    Such  language  it  was  especially  injudidous  to  use,  since  it  was, 

rie  superstition  of  the  antients,  regarded  as  omhoui.    It  has  been  truly 
rved  by  iEschylus  Suppl.  530.  S^utz.  d€i  ^  dvoKTiav  IcrrJ  itifi  iiaiffw^ 
(m/auttum), 

*  Especially  the  ^pafftia  iKwis  of  the  recent  editors ;  l^paffM  being  for  ^mp^^ta. 
And  indeed  Goeller,  though  be  adopts  »pcufM  (from  Bekker),  seems  to  incline  to 
bapa€7d.  But  though  ndther  he  nor  Bdtker  has  adduced  any  reasons  ftr  the 
preference  of  3pflM-€<a,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  more  Attic  :  thus  iEschyl.  Choeph. 
1409.  h^  &\ic^s  ^fwrttd  Airff.  Eurip.  Androm.  444.  oOkovi^  ^patnua  y  a^r^ 
^XirU  h^atUvti.  iEschyl.  965.  ob  rh  iraa^  Hw  4\iri9o$  ^iko¥  ^pi^osy  and  1412  i 
so  also  ^pduros  for  »dpeos  occurs  frequently  in  the  Tragedians. 
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survey*'  yourselves,  and  see  bow  numerous  and  brave  are 
the  embattled  squadrons  of  heavy-armed  in  which  we  march 
ibrth,  ye  need  not  feel  utter  despondency;  but  may  reflect 
that  wherever  you  may  fix  yourselves,  you  are  yourselves  a 
state  ^%  and  such  as  no  other  in  Sicily  could  easily  withstand 
when  coming  upon  ^^  them,  nor  remove  when  settled.  Now 
as  to  your  march,  that  it  may  be  secure  and  orderly,  be  that 
your  own  watchfiil  care,  thinking  each  of  you  of  nothing  but, 
in  whatever  place  he  may  be  compelled  to  fight,  to  lay  hold 
of  and  occupy  that  as  his  country  and  castle.  You  must, 
however,  press  forward  with  all  diligence,  alike  by  night  and 
by  day  (for  our  stock  of  provisions  is  but  scanty),  by  which  if 
we  reach  some  friendly  part  of  the  country  of  the  Siculi  (for 
they,  through  fear  of  the  Syracusans,  are  yet  faithful  to  us), 
then  account  yourselves  in  safety.  A  message  has  been  sent 
to  them  '^,  both  to  meet  us  at  an  appointed  place,  and  withal  '^ 
to  bring  provisions.  Upon  the  whole,  be  assured,  comrades, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  act  the  part  of  brave  men,  since 
there  is  no  place  whither,  should  you  give  way,  you  can  save 
yourselves.  Whereas,  if  you  now  escape  your  enemies,  both 
the  rest  of  you  will  obtain  what  you  desire  again  to  see,  and 


<i  And  tntfy  when  you  turvey^  fcl  It  if  plain  that  this  commences  a 
new  sentence,  though  all  the  ^itions  connect  it  with  the  for^;oing.  This 
Mitfbrd  seems  to  have  been  aware  of,  and  he  skilfully  introduces  it  in  his 
paraphrase  thus :  *  Confiding  thus  far  in  the  divine  mercy,  let  us  look  to 
what,  mere  human  things  considered,  our  circumstances  are,  and  surely  we 
ought  not  to  despond.    Such  a  force,**  ftc. 

>*<  A  state.]  i.  e.  not  merely  an  army,  but  a  commonwealth.  So  Zonaras 
Lex.  1565.  ir^Xcc*  einrnifUi' lipvfiivov  Kard  v6imv  Sioueotifjuvov,  Herodian  1. 
6,  14.  UeX  n  rf  *Pwfi9, 5xov  iror*  Stv  6  paeiXiiQ  ij,  Ovid.  **  omne  solum  forti 
patria  est"  lAv.  9, 4.  **  Sed  hie  patriam  video,  hie  quidquid  Romanarum 
legionum  est*' 

>3  Coming  upon,]    i.  e.  with  the  view  of  occupying  a  situation. 

14  A  me9$ase  hat  been  sent  to  thejn.]  I  have  here  followed  the  readine 
of  three  MSS.  ir^iriire/iirrat,  which  has  been  edited  by  Hack,  Bekker,  and 
Goeller.    Such,  indeed,  I  many  years  ago  consider^  as  tbe  true  reading. 

The  time  at  which  the  messengers  hs^  been  sent  off  was,  doubtless,  3ie 
night  of  the  last  fatal  defeat. 

«»  WUhaL]  The  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  is  SKKa^  L  e.  other  provisions. 
But  though  the  commentators  make  no  objection  to  it,  it  really  cannot  be 
tolerated ;  and  when  it  is  conddered  how  trifling  u  the  difference  between 
'AAAA'  and  *AMA.  few  will  hesitate  to  believe  that  I  have  riehtl  v  conjectured, 
rbe  air  of  the  sentence,  it  may  be  observed,  is  very  mu<m  like  that  of  the 
Apostle  to  Philemon,  ver.  9S.  "A/a  a  H  Koi  IroifUiKkf  fun  Uviav. 
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the  Athenians  will  re-erect  the  mighty  power  of  their  state, 
however  faUen ;  for  the  strength  of  a  city  consists  in  men^  not 
walls,  nor  ships,  destitute  of  defenders/'  ^^ 

LXXVIIL  ^Rcias,  having  addressed  this  exhortation,  at  the 
same  time  advanced  to  the  army,  and  where  he  saw  any  party 
straggling,  or  not  marching  in  rank,  he  brought  it  into  com- 
pact form,  and  put  it  in  array.  And  Demosthenes  did  the 
same  towards  his  own  men  ',  after  having  addressed  them  *  te 
much  the  same  effect.  And  now  marched  forward  ranged 
in  a  hollow  square  (or  long  parallelogram  ^),  first  the  division 
of  Nicias,  which  formed  the  van,  and  after  it  that  of  Demos- 
thenes, which  brought  up  the  rear.^  The  baggage-bearers 
and  rest  of  the  multitude  ^  the  heavy-armed  received  within  the 
square. 


>0  The  tirengik  of  a  eiiy,  ^c,]  Wasse  compares  a  very  similar  sentiment 
in  Soph.  (Ed.  t.  53.>  and  Duker  one  from  Justin.  2,  12.  To  which  pas- 
sages may  be  added  tiie  following  close  imitaHons:  Die  Cass.  811,  49. 
dv^ptiiroi  ydp  irov  w6\ic  Irriv,  6XK'  oifK  olxia  Mk  eroaif  oitik  dyopai^  &vdp& 
lekvau  where  for  Ivriv  I  conjecture  iUrlv,  which  is  required  by  propriety  of 
language  and  by  the  sense.  Lucian  t.  2.  900,  IJ.  Themist.  p.  184.  A.  il  yt 
Av^t^  it  iroXic.  See  also  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  1.  8,  18.  Anonym,  ap.  Suid. 
Eurip.  Phryx.  frag.  9.  .£schyl.  Pers.  555.  Alcaei  frag.  9.  (Mus.  Oit.  1, 426.) 
Plutarch  Lycure.  c.  19.  Lycurg.  Contr.  L.  p.  159,  41.  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  I, 
59.  and  4,  7.  This  passage  was  had  in  view  by  Aristid.  t.  2.  571.  c  Aris« 
tides  t.  5.  559.  A.  says,  that  the  sentiment  brought  forward  by  so  many 
writers  was  borrowed  from  Alcsus. 

1  His  own  men,'\  Namely,  those  of  his  own  diyision ;  for  though  nothii^ 
has  been  said  of  any  such  division  bdng  made,  yet  in  all  great  armies  it 
was  usual,  as  we  have  lately  seen  in  the  case  of  the  first  Athenian  expedition 
to  Sicily. 

^  Addreued  thenC[  From  the  specimens  we  have  had  of  the  spirit-stirring 
oratory  of  this  heroic  officer  and  truly  great  man,  one  cannot  but  wish  the 
harangue  in  question  had  been  preserved. 

9  A  lon^  parallelogram,]  See  note  on  1. 6,  67.,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  foUowmg  illustrations :  Xen.  Anab.  5,  2,  56.  d<T^Xi<rrtpov  niuv  Tropiv* 
f  odoi  wkaieiov  wcttieauivovg  rHv  hirhnv^  *iva  rd  OKtvo^pa  Kai  6  woKbg  6x\o£ 
iv  AafaXtariptf  if.  Folyaen.  5,  10,  7.  irali  rb  orpardirtiov  tic  iTtpSupiuc 
wXtv^ioVf  ra  ftkv  aKtv^6pa,  xai  H^  "ivirw  sic  rb  ftivov  Xatiinf.  Arrian  Tact, 
p.  69.  Ukaimov  ik  bvofUiJ^rtu^  bi^av  wpbi  wdeat  rat  wXivpdc  ^aparditirai, 
rtt  iv  irtpOfi^Kti  <rx4/Mtn.  Ukivdiov  dky  r.  r.  X. 

<  The  van,  <Jt?.,  the  rear.]  In  this  arrangement  there  was  much  judgment 
shown;  for  the  command  of  the  rear  division  was  a  much  more  arduous 
office,  and  therefore  fittest  for  the  youtii,  strength,  and  energy  of  Demoa- 
thenet. 

»  Multitude,]  Namely,  ligbt-eraied  of  evefy  class,  and  also  camp-fol- 
lowers  of  evary  description. 
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When  they  were  arrived  at  the  ford  of  the  river  Anapas  ^, 
they  found  there  a  party  of  the  Syracusans  and  allies  drawn 
up  in  battle*array  against  them.  These  they  routed,  and 
having  gained  the  passage,  they  went  forward.  The  Syra- 
cusans, however,  pressed  hard  upon  them,  the  cavalry  riding 
alongside  of  them,  and  the  light-armed  ^  pouring  in  their 
missUes.  lAHaving  this  day  proceeded  about  forty  stadia,  the 
Athenians  encamped  for  the  night  on  a  hiii.^  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  they  were  on  their  march  early  in  the  morning,  and 
after  proceeding  about  twenty  stadia,  having  descended  into  a 
champaign  spot,  they  there  encamped,  with  the  intention  of 
procuring  some  eatables  at  the  houses  (for  the  country  was 
inhabited),  and  of  carrying  some  water  ^  with  them  from 
thence ;  for,  further  on,  it  was,  for  many  stadia  of  the  way  they 
had  to  pass,  not  abundant  fiut  in  the  meantime  the  Syracu- 
sans going  forwards,  obstructed  the  passage  in  the  way  before 
them.  This  was  a  hill  difficult  of  access,  on  each  side  of 
wliich  was  a  rocky  ravine;  and  the  place  was  called  the 
Acrasum  Lepas.^®.  On  the  day  following  the  Athenians  went 
forwards,  and  the  cavalry  and  darters  of  the  Syracusans  and 
their  allies,  who  were  numerous,  impeded  their  progress  by 
launching  missiles  and  riding  alongside.'^  And  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  Athenians  maintained  the  combat,  but  at 


0  Ford  of  the  Anapus.]  ^  This  must  have  been  near  at  hand,  unlets  they 
traversed  the  river  bank  in  order  to  find  a  ford  higher  up ;  for.  according 
to  Swinburne,  the  river  is  very  deep  towards  the  mouth, 

7  The  cavalfy,  ^c]  These  bodies  usually  acted  together  in  harassing  the 
march  of  a  retreating  army. 

f*  Ona  MU.]  This  may  distinctly  be  fixed  by  the  excellent  map  of  Cap- 
tain Smyth. 

9  Water.]  This,  in  the  fainting  heat  of  a  Sicilian  autumn,  was  one  of 
the  most  essential  necet$arie$, 

10  Acraum  Lfpat.]  i.  e.  the  peak  of  the  heights.  'Axpaiov  is  merely  an 
adjective  from  dxpa :  and  Xiirae  denotes  a  roughs  bare  heath.  So  Hesych.  ex- 
plains it  dKp&rarovt  Suidas  dxporifpunf,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus, 
cited  by  Vales,  on  Hesych.,  Axpov  rov  5povc*  Thb  sense  Xiirag  derives  from 
Xiiro»,  to  strip  bare,  peel  off.  Hence  may  be  seen  the  sense  of  the  contro- 
verted expresnon,  virpa  Xiirpac,  in  Theocrit.  Idyll.  1,  40.  It  undoubtedly 
signifies  a  rough  rock. 

The  appellation  may,  therefore,  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Swiss 
mountain,  the  Schriek  horn  (i.  e.  cleft  horn).  Now  this  Acraeum  L^>as,Thu- 
cydides  says,  was  difficult  of  access ;  not  inaccessAle,  as  Smith  renaers. 

1 1  Biding  ahngside.]  Thus  gradually  confining  the  line  within  narrower 
and  narrower  limits,  and  consequently  disordering  the  ranks. 
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last  were  obliged  to  retreat  back  to  the  same  camp,  where 
they  had  no  longer  an  equal  supply  of  provisions'^;  for  it 
was  impracticable  to  go  &r  from  the  main  body,  because  of 
the  cavalry. 

LXXIX.  Early  in  the  morning  they  decamped,  and  again 
proceeding,  forced  their  way  to  the  fortified  hill.'  There  they 
found  in  their  front,  above  the  embattled  wall,  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry, ranged  many  deep,  for  the  place  was  narrow.  And 
the  Athenians  making  a  charge  endeavoured  to  storm  the  wall, 
but,  being  assailed  with  numerous  missiles  from  the  hill  (which 
was  steep,  and  made  the  weapons  sure  of  their  aim),  and  being 
unable  to  force  the  work,  they  again  retreated  and  took  some 
rest  There  happened,  too,  to  come  on  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain,  such  as  at  the  autumn  (which  was  now  coming  on) 
is  usual.  At  this,  however,  the  Athenians  were  yet  more  dispi- 
rited, and  thought  that  all  these  things  were  in  combination 
for  their  destruction.^  While  they  were  resting  themselves, 
Gylii^us  and  the  Syracusans  send  a  detachment  of  the  army 
to  again  block  them  up  on  the  r^r  and  on  the  road  which 
they  had  before  come,  v  But  they  too  made  a  counter-move- 
ment of  some  forces,  and  prevented  its  execution.  And 
after,  the  Athenians,  retreating  with  their  whole  force  further 
into  the  plain,  there  encamped  for  the  night  The  next  day 
they  went  forward,  and  the  Syracusans  made  attacks  on  every 
side,  wounding  many;    and  when  the  Athenians  advanced 

13  An  eaual  ttpply  of  provitiom.]  Smith  wrongly  renders :  **  all  further 
supplies  or  provisions  were  totally  cut  off." 

»  The  fortified  tali,]  Mitford  makes  them  now  only  approach  the 
Acrseum  Lepas,  whereas  they  had  attempted  it  the  day  before.  He  also 
speaks  of  "  errors  of  conduct  having  occurred  in^  the  opinion  of  Thu- 
cydides."  The  historian  has,  however,  given  no  opinion.^  ••  By  their  slow- 
ness," Mitford  observes,  **  the  generals  lost  the  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
Acrseum  Lepas."  And,  indeed,  it  does  seem  that  tney  lost  the  only  chance 
of  carrying  the  hill  in  question,  by  not  going  forward  when  they  had 
descended  to  the  plain  mentioned.  But  the  stopping  there  was  rather  their 
misfortune  than  their  fault ;  for  it  seems  they  were  m  great  want  of  provi- 
uonsy  and  water  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  procure  here, 

«  All  these  things  were,  4rc.]  Or,  were  ominous  of  their  destruction.  It 
b  here  senubly  remarked  by  Mitford,  that  ••  as  constant  exertion  tends  to 
maintain  the  animation  which  success  has  raised,  so  new  and  unexpected 
opposition  commonly  enhances  the  depression  of  the  unfortunate**'  This 
had  before  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Syracusans.    See  c.  6, 70. 
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upon  them,  they  retreated,  but  when  the  other  party  retreated^ 
they  pressed  upon  them,  especially  falling  upon  the  hindmost, 
thus  trying,  by  routing  them  in  detail,  to  throw  the  whole 
army  into  alarm.^  And  for  a  considerable  time  the  Athenians 
held  out  in  this  sort  of  combat,  but  afler  proceeding  five  or 
six  stadia,  they  rested  in  the  plain ;  the  Syracusans,  too,  having 
retired  from  them  to  their  own  camp. 

LXXX.  At  night,  it  was  determined  by  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes, since  the  army  was  now  in  a  wretched  condition 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  many  were  disabled  by  wounds  in 
the  numerous  charges  made  upon  them  by  the  enemy,  to  draw 
off  tlie  forces,  (after  kindling  numerous  fires,)  not,  indeed, 
by  the  way  they  had  intended  to  go  ^  but  the  contrary  to  that 
which  the  Syracusans  were  guarding,  namely,  towards  the 
sea.  Now,  the  whole  of  that  course  for  the  army  was  not  in 
the  direction  of  Catana  ^,  but  towards  the  other  side  of  Sicily, 
by  Camarina  and  Gela,  and  the  cities  there,  both  Grecian  and 
Barbarian.  Having  therefore  lighted  numerous  fires,  they 
marched  off  in  the  night  And  (as  it  is  usual  for  all  armies, 
especially  very  large  ones,  to  be  seized  with  affright  and  panic 

^  Tku$  tiying,  by,  4t?.]  Smith  renden,  **  if  at  any  time  they  put  small 
parties  to  flight,  they  struck  a  consternation  into  the  whole  army.''  Such, 
nowever,  is  certainly  not  the  sense ;  and  though  the  Latin  translators  vary, 
yet  no  one  of  them  ^ves  the  least  countenance  to  this.  It  can  be  no  other 
than  that  above  assigned.  On  this  sense  of  dimte  see  Matthise's  Greek 
Grammar,  §  526.  and  my  note  on  Acts  27, 12.,  where  I  render  (ttrufc  ^^y- 
oiyro,  **  to  try  whether  they  could.**  Indeed,  some  such  verb  is  constantly 
to  be  understood. 

1  7%e  way  they  had  intended  to  go.]  Namely,  to  the  inland  parts  occuo 
pied  by  the  Sicuh ;  for,  by  the  latter  part  of  Nicias's  speech,  it  is  plain  that 
such  was  their  intention. 

«  Not  in  the  direction  of  Catana^  This  is  merely  mentioned  to  instruct  the 
less-informed  reader  what  was  the  direction  of  the  course  they  were  now 
going  to  pursue.  It  was  not  to  Catana,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
as  most  knew  how  Catana  was  situated  in  respect  ot  Syracuse,  they  would 
also  know  what  was  the  course  the  Athenians  were  now  about  to  take.  Yet 
some  antients,  as  Diodorus  and  Pausanias,  and  several  modems,  maintain 
from  this  passa^,  that  their  route  had  hitherto  been  in  the  direction 
of  Catana ;  which  is  impossible,  from  what  Thucydides  has  just  said. 
Their  route,  he  tells  us,  had  been  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  sea-coast: 
but  such  could  not  take  them  to  Catana.  It  majr,  however,  be  true,  that 
their  final  detonation  was  Catana :  and  this  deceived  the  writers  in  ques- 
tion. 
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terrors  %  particularly  when  inarching  by  night,  and  through  a 
hostile  country,  and  with  the  enemy  near  at  hand),  they  were 
thrown  into  disorder.  The  division  of  Nicias,  indeed,  as  it  led 
the  way,  kept  more  together  and  was  far  in  advance ;  but  that 
of  Demosthenes,  which  was  the  half  or  more,  was  separated 
from  *  the  rest,  and  marched  in  disorder. 

About  daybreak,  however,  they  arrived  at  the  sea-coast,  and 
entering  upon  what  is  called  the  Helorine  road  ^  they  went 
along  in  order,  that  when  they  should  be  at  the  river  Cacy- 
paris,  they  might  pass  along  its  bank  upwards,  and  so  to  the 
inland  country  ®;  for  they  expected  that  the  Siculi  whom  they 
had  sent  for  would  meet  them  thereabouts.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  the  river,  they  found  there  likewise  a  guard  of  Sy- 
racusans  blocking  up  the  passage  by  planting  a  palisade. 
Having,  however,  forced  the  guard,  they  passed  the  river,  and 
again  marched  on  to  another  river,  the  &ineus  ^ ;  for  that 
direction  their  guides  told  them  to  take. 

LXXXI.  In  the  meantime  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies,  when  it  was  day,  and  they  found  the  Athenians  had 
decamped,  most  of  them  accused  Gylippus  ^  of  having  know- 
ingly permitted  the  Athenians  to  depart.  Losing,  however, 
no  time  in  pursuing,  by  the  course  which,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  find,  they  had  gone,  they  overtook  them  about  dinner-time. 
And  as  soon  as  they  came  up  with  those  under  Demosthenes, 
who  were  the  hindmost,  and  marching  more  slowly,  and  in 


3  Pome  ferrort.']  The  term  dtlfutra  is  a  verv  strong  one,  and  may  be 
illostrated  by  the  following  passages :  Dionys.  Hal.  473,  24»  rapaxal  h4wvK>' 
Tov  U  SuyfiATUfV  ^c/ioyiMV.  and  688,  8.  itifiara  trnvnintTO  ik  role  Av^piO' 
irlvoi^  XoyioyioTf  icoi  rd  deia  dtlfutra  irpo<rftv6fUvtu  Soph.  EL  411.  ix  iiU 
pueroc  rov  wicrkpov,  Si^ient.  17,  8.  BtlfuiTa  Koi  rapaxAe  &wsKa6vttv  ^jnfxik 
voffovirric,  Onosand.  p.  92.  rd  d*MI4u»c  Siiyfutra  irpoifAtrlxrovTa  rcut  ^^wx^ 
rapdrrtiy  r.  a.    See  also  Valckn.  on  Heroa.  4,  105,  5. 

«  Was  separated /kom,]  See  my  note  on  Luke,  28,  41.  and  Hemsterfaus. 
on  Lucian,  1. 1.  256. 

A  7%^  Helorine  road,]  i.  e.  the  road  to  Helorus. 

0  Upwards,  and  to  the  inland  coitntry,]  It  is  plain  that  they  never 
intended  to  proceed  along  the  coast  to  Camarina,  or  had  abandoned  that 
intention. 

7  The  Erineus.]  Or,  fig-tree  river.  This  is  a  mere  rinilet  compared  with 
Ae  Cacyparis,  and  stout  three  miles  fiirther  on* 

1  Accused  GifUppus,]  In  the  usual  temper  of  democratical  jealousy. 
(Mitford.) 
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less  order,  as  having  been  thrown  into  confusion  in  the  night, 
they  immediately  charged  and  fought  them.  And  the  Sy  racusan 
horse  the  more  closely  surrounded  them,  as  being  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  hemmed  them  up  together.^  As  to  the 
division  of  Nicias,  it  was  distant  in  advance  about  five  stadia ; 
for  Nicias  led  his  men  more  rapidly  on''  than  Demosthenes, 
conceiving  that  their  safety  consisted  in  not  remaining,  as  far 
as  in  them  lay,  in  such  a  situation,  or  fighting,  but  in  re- 
treating as  quickly  as  possible,  ancr  fighting  only  just  as  far  as 
they  were  compelled.  Demosthenes,  however,  was  involved 
in  more  frequent,  nay,  continual  toil,  because  on  him,  as  he 
marched  on  the  rear,  the  enemy  chiefly  pressed ;  and  now 
when  he  saw  the  Syracusans  pursuing  him,  he  did  not  hold 
on  his  way,  but  ^  ranged  his  troops  in  order  of  battle  ^  until, 
by  the  delay  arising  from  that  disposition,  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  and  himself  and  his  forces  thrown  into  great 
disorder;  for  being  hemmed  in  at  a  certain  spot  which  was 
encircled  by  a  wall,  and  ^  had  approaches  at  either  end  (with 


<  Hemmed  them  tip  together.]  A  common  expedient  to  create  dis- 
order. 

9  Nicias  led  hit  men  more  rapidfy  on,]  From  the  first  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  difference  of  opinion,  between  the  Athenian  eenerals,  coucemuig 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  retreat.  Nicias  thou^t  the  safety  of  the 
army  depended,  above  all  things,  upon  the  rapidity  of  its  march ;  the  insult 
of  assault  should,  therefore,  be  borne,  and  halts  made  to  repel  attacks,  only 
when  they  threatened  very  important  injury.  This  evidently  was  what 
Thucydides  approved.  But  Demosthenes  was  more  dboosed,  on  every 
•occasion,  to  revenge,  with  the  view  to  deter  annoyance.    (Mitford.) 

4  Did  not  hold  on  his  way,  but,  4<''\  l^i^  ^^  undoubtedly,  under  all 
circumstances,  a  blunder,  thou^  one  into  which  his  characteristic  bravery 
was  likely  to  hurry  him.  Yet  m  proportion  as  he  was  encompassed  with 
greater  mfficulties,  so  should  his  prudence  have  been  the  greater. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  distance  at  which  the  divisions  were 
separated  seems  partly  to  have  been  occasioned  b^  the  misinformation  of 
Demosthenes'  guides,  who  took  him  on  to  the  river  Erineus,  when  ho 
should  have  turned  up  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Cocyparis.  Thucydides,  in- 
deed, does  not  say  so  much,  but  we  are  left  to  infer  it. 

^  Ranged  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,]  Thus  changing  the  order  of 
march,  by  column  in  long,  hollow  parallelogram,  into  a  regular  line,  with 
the  heavy-armed  in  front,  the  Ikht-armed  and  few  cavalry  on  the  flanks, 
and  the  baggage-bearers  and  inemdent  multitude  in  the  rear.  Now  this 
disposition  must  have  consumed  no  little  time,  which  gave  the  enemy 
.leisure  to  bring  round  more  troops  and  finally  surround  him. 

^  A  certmn  spot  uMdi  was  encircled  btf  a  wall,  and^  ^.]  The  sense  is  not 
very  clear,  but  cannot  well  be  that  assigned  by  Smith.  Thucydides  does 
not  .say  that  the  olive  trees  were  at  the  issues  or  accesses ;  and  it  is  very 
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abundance  of  olive  trees),  they  were  assailed  with  missiles  from 
every  quarter.'^  Such  sort  of  attacks,  and  not  close  combats, 
the  Syracusans,  with  reason,  employed ;  for  to  jeopardy  their 
lives  against  desperate  men  ®  like  the  Athenians,  was  not  so 
much  for  their^s  as  the  enemy* s  advantage;  and  moreov^, 
each  began,  upon  so  decided  a  success,  to  feel  a  sort  of  parsi- 
mony of  life,  lest  he  should  be  destroyed  before  the  end  of  the 
business ;  aqd  they  thought  that  even  thus,  they  might  subdue 
the  enemy  in  this  way,  and  take  their  prisoners. 

LXXXII.  Whereupon,  after  they  had  poured  in  their 
missiles  from  every  quarter  on  the  Athenians  and  their  allies, 
throughout  the  day,  and  saw  that  they  were  now  much  dis- 
tressed from  wounds  and  various  hardships,  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  first  made  proclamation,  that  who- 
ever of  the  islanders  chooses  to  come  to  them,  and  depart  ^  with 


improbable  that  they  should,  for  the  accesses  were  probably  very  narrow. 
The  olive  trees,  it  should  seem,  were  scattered  over  the  whole  enclosure, 
and  were  probably  the  chief  produce  of  the  ground ;  and  the  wall  was 
meant  to  defend  the  trees  from  the  browsing  of  cattle.  Now  that  there 
were  inclosures,  sometimes  by  walls,  and  sometimes  by  deep  ditches  (see 
1. 1,  106.),  we  know  from  various  authorities.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
have  the  olive  trees  to  do  with  the  matter  in  question?  Probably 
nothing;  and  the  circumstance  only  serves  to  mark  the  accurate  obser\'ation 
of  an  eye-witness,  just  as  the  insertion  at  St.  John,  6, 10.  "  now  there  was 
much  gras$  in  the  place."  But  the  words  seem  also  to  imply  that  there 
was  something  in  the  situation  which  particularly  exposed  the  Athenians  to 
missiles.  Now  this  could  not  be,  that  the  place  was  walled,  and  had 
approaches  at  either  end ;  but  it  must  have  been  (hat  the  inclosure  was  a 
very  long  parallelogram,  so  that  they  were  on  both,  nay,  on  all  sides 
within  reach  of  the  missiles. 

7  From  every  quarter,]  Literallj^,  **  by  those  who  stood  around."  As  the 
phrase  P^XKup  irtpurraSbv  is  unnoticed  by  the  commentators,  the  following 
illustrations  may  be  not  unacceptable :  Hesych.  iripiffTaB6v,  vtourr&vrii, 
Arrian.  E.  A.  5,  17,  4.  r4  ^hpui  inpiaralbv  fioKKovrtQ.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  67, 
25.  7ripi9T&uTiQ  KaXXov.  Herodot.  7,  225.  iripuK^ovri^  vtpurradSv,  which 
last  passage  shows  what  the  sense  of  trtpurra^inf  properly  is. 

«  To  jeopardy  their  Hves  against  desperate  men,  cJJv.]  A  maxim  of  the 
antients.  Thus  the  diet  9^aXtp%»v  wiiirHKitr^at  toIq  H  atrovoiag  Ava/iaxO' 
fuvoig.  And  so  Xen.  Hist.  7,  5,  12.  roTc  <l7rov€voiy/*ivoic  ovSiIq  Slv  tftroffralri. 
Hence  is  illustrated  Joseph,  p.  540, 9.  M<rac  ai)T&v  r^v  47rrfyvw<nv  wc  I^xw. 

»  Depart.]  Not  "  come  over,*'  as  the  translators  render ;  for  iiirdvai  can 
have  no  such  meaning.  Besides,  had  the  persons  in  question  come  over  to 
the  Syracusans,  they  would  have  been  at  once  deserters,  and  no  condmon 
as  to  retaining  their  freedom  would  have  been  necessary.  All  that  was  held 
out  was,  that  if  they  chose  to  depart,  they  should  retain  th«r  fr^dom,  and 
consequently  be  at  liberty  to  return  home,  or  where  they  pleased.    Yet,  as 
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the  condition  of  retaining  his  freedom,  may  do  so.  An  offer  which 
was  accepted  by  some  few  cities  ^,  then  afterwards,  a  capitula- 
tion was  concluded  for  ali  those  under  Demosthenes,  the  con- 
ditions being,  **that  they  should  surrender  their  arms,  but  that 
no  one  should  be  put  to  death,  either  by  violence,  or  by  sever- 
ity of  bonds,  or  by  want  of  necessary  sustenance."  ^  Then  ail 
surrendered  themselves,  to  thfe  number  of  six  thousand,  and 
the  whole  of  the  money  in  their  possession  they  threw  down, 
and  deposited  on  shields  laid  on  their  backs  *,  and  they  filled 
four  shields.*  Then  the  prisoners  were  immediately  removed  to 
the  city.  As  to  Nicias  and  those  under  his  command,  they 
arrived  the  same  day  at  the  river  Erineus,  and  having  crossed 
it,  took  post  on  some  high  ground.® 

LXXXIIL  The  Syracusans  having  the  next  day  overtaken 
him,  told  him  that  those  under  Demosthenes  had  surrendered 
themselves,  and  bade  him  do  the  same.  He,  however,  dis- 
trusting the  intelligence,  requests  a  safe  conduct  for  sending  a 
horseman  to  ascertain  the  truth.  And  on  his  return  with  the 
the  report,  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves,  he  sends  a 
message  by  herald  to  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusans,  that 
<^he  is  willing  to  treat  on  the  basi$  of  this  condition,  that  the 


the  words  wc  <r^ac  are  subjoined,  we  must  regard  ivupai  as  a  verbmn 
pr<sgnaru,  two  clauses  beiug  here,  as  often,  blended  into  one. 

4  Some  few  cUiet.]  Not  many,  even  in  so  hopeless  a  situation,  when 
all  the  evils,  that  the  barbarity  of  antient  warfare  could  inflict,  were  im- 
pending, would  forsake  their  general  and  their  comrades ;  an  instance  of 
fidelity  deserving  notice  the  more,  as  the  common  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
woulci  not  seem  to  merit  such  attachment  from  their  subjects ;  and  while 
it  does  honour  to  Demosthenes,  it  certainly  reflects  some  credit  on  the 
government  of  Athens.    (Mitford.) 

s  Nece$9ary  nutenance,]  Or,  as  the  superlative  is  used,  **  absolutely 
necessary  sustenance",  *'  the  common  necessaries  of  life." 

4  Shields  laid  on  t/teir  bach,]  Thus  \ifrrui  ^f  jp  signifies  the  back  of  the 
hand;  and  bvrTta  fUpti  the  back,  as  compared  with  Sie  belly.  This  I  men- 
tion, because  the  force  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  by 
the  translators. 

^  Fi/Ud /oiir  skieids,]  This,  again,  is  a  circumstance  which  marks  the 
minute  observation  of  an  eye-witness. 

0  Arrived  the  same  dav  at  the  river  Erineus,  ^c]  The  following  satis- 
factory  solution  is  ffiyen  by  Mitford  of  a  difficulty  which  will  readily  occur 
to  the  reader :  "  Nicias,  having  ascended  some  way  by  the  course  of  the 
Cacyparis,  crossed  to  the  Erineus,  passed  that  stream,  considerably  above 
the  scene  of  Oemosthenes's  (ate,  and  encamped  on  some  high  ground  near 
the  farther  bank." 
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Athenians  shall  pay  down  whatever  sum  the  Syracusans  had 
expended  on  the  war,  and  that  until  the  money  shall  be  paid 
he  will  deliver  to  them  certain  Athenians  as  hostages,  one 
for  each  talent"  ^  But  the  Syracusans  and  Gylippus  rejected 
the  proposals,  and,  proceeding  to  the  attack,  they  stationed 
their  troops  around,  and  assailed  with  missiles  these  as  they  had 
done  the  other  division,  until  thie  evening.  By  that  time  the 
Athenians  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  through  want  of 
food  and  other  necessaries.  However®,  waiting  for  the  dead 
of  night,  they  were  going  to  pursue  their  march,  and  were 
taking  up  their  arms,  when  the  Syracusans  perceiving  iU 
sounded  the  paean  (or  alarum).  On  which  the  Athenians, 
finding  that  they  were  discovered,  laid  down  their  arms  again^ 
with  the  exception  of  three  hundred,  who,  forcing  their  way 
through  the  guards,  marched  by  night  just  how  and  whither 
they  could. 

LXXXIV.  When  it  was  day,  Nicias  led  the  army  for- 
ward ;  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  still  pressing  upon  them 
in  the  same  manner,  and  launching  darts  and  missiles  from  all 
sides.  And  now  the  Athenians  hastened  on  to  the  river 
Assinarus  ^,  partly  as  being  urged  on  every,  side  by  the  attacks 
of  the  numerous  horse,  and  tlie  other  multitude  (of  light-armed), 
and  thinking  they  should  there  be  more  at  ease^ ;  and  partly 


7  One  for  rack  taleni.]  See  note  od  1. 3,  70.  med.  Goeller  states  from 
Oorville  on  Charito  p.  286.  that  in  the  time  of  Hermocrates  a  talent  was  a 
medium  price  for  a  slave  of  either  sex.  From  Charito  1. 8,  28.  and  Herod. 
].  6,  79.  he  infers  that  the  price  of  captives  by  the  lump  was  much  lower. 
Indeed,  upon  the  whole,  tne  price  varied,  as  in  every  tning  else,  according 
to  the  rank  or  station  of  the  person  to  be  redeemed. 

Here  Nicias  (who  all  along,  indeed,  did  every  thing  that  man  could  do) 
acted  with  the  greatest  prudence  imaginable.  His  oners  to  treat  on  any 
condition  but  surrender  were,  indeed,  rejected;  but  had  Demosthenes 
occupied  a  post  as  strong  as  himself  and  made  the  same  proposal,  there 
would  have  been  a  tolerable  chance  of  its  being  accepted.  But,  indeed,  the. 
Syracusans  had  now  fixed  their  minds  on  plans  of  vast  extent,  and  the  mm 
of  Athens  was  necessary  to  their  accomplishment.  It  was  not  likely,  there- 
fore, that  any  such  proposals  would  now  be  accepted. 

«  However.]  i.  e.  notwithstanding  their  weakness.  One  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  daring  and  activity  evinced  by  Nicias,  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  Demosthenes  himself.  .    i^  . 

»  The  Assinarus.]     By  no  means  a  petty  river,  and  next  to  the  Mneus. 

•  ShoM  there  be  more  at  ease.]  literally,  «  it  would  be  easier  for 
them,"  "  be  better  for  them." 
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through  weariness  and  desire  to  drink.  When,  therefore,  they 
were  at  the  bank,  they  rushed  on,  no  longer  observant  of  order, 
but  every  one  anxious  himself  to  pass  first ;  while  the  enemy 
pressing  hard  upon  them,  made  the  passage  difficult^  For, 
being  compelled  to  march  on  crowded  together  in  a  mass, 
they  fell  upon  and  trod  each  *  other  under  foot ;  and  part 
perished  on  the  spot  from  the  spears  ^  and  utensils  ^  while 
part,  entangled  together  7,  were  hurried  down  the  stream.® 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river  (whose  banks  were  steep) 
were  posted  the  Syracusans,  who  assailed  with  missiles  from 
above  the  wretched  Athenians,  most  of  them,  greedily  drink- 
ing of  the  stream,  and  confusedly  huddled  together  in  the 

9  Made  the  passage  difficuU,]  What  added  to  the  difficulty  wa9  the 
extreme  steepness  of  the  banks,  and  the  deepness  and  rockiness  of  the 
channel.  **  Indeed,  Sicily,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mitford,  "  through  the 
greatest  part  of  its  extent  is  high  land^  intersected  with  numerous  valleys 
whose  sides  are  commonly  steep,  and  the  banks  of  the  streams  flowing 
through  them  often  craggy." 

-»  They  fell  and  trod  upon^  4-c.]  So  iGschyl.  Pers.  512.  (mirrov  &XXrikourir. 
A  similar  calamity  is  recorded  by  Oiod.  Sic.  t.  7.  190.  Bip.  See  also  my 
note  on  St.  Luke  11, 17. 

4  Perished  on  the  spot  front  the  spears.]  The  commentators  have  failed 
to  remark  that  vepl  toIq  oopartoic  iuip^tipovro  is  for  JSu^iipovro  treipofitvoi, 
^tpl  roif  SopaTtotQi  asDiod.  Sic.  7, 190.  K'^ptet  xai  \6yxott  'irepiirup6fjuvoi,  and 
Agath.  100,  9.  roTc  r«v  ^iXraruw  (i^e<n  ntpiirraiovrtQ, 

<i  UtensiU.]  Partly,  I  imagine,  for  cooking,  and  partly  poles,  Ac  for 
tents. 

7  Entangled  together.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  IfixoKaeeSfuvoi,  which  is  so 
little  understood  by  the  commentators,  that  the  following  illustrations  may 
be  not  unacceptable : 

Now,  irdkdeeia  and  ififraKdeaut  were  Ionic  and  old  Attic  Thus  iraXdema 
in  Hesiod  Opp.  733.  and  Horn.  11.  A.  169.  and  1. 5,  55.;  and  lfiiraKdee<if  in 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  iElius  Dionysius  an.  Eustath.  In  process  of 
time  was  used  bv  Polybius,  iElian,  and  Plutarch  ififrXdeete^oA;  as  Polyb. 
frag.  Hist  II.  Plutarch  Symp.  Q,  683.  A.  fud'  i^v  lfiir\aa96ftiya  gai  irapa" 
fUvovra.  Sometimes,  however,  was  used  kfi'xXdZte^ai  (ee  answering  to  K); 
as  Plutarch  in  Oth.  13.  and  Dio  Cass.  lOU.  Also  ifiVfXdJ^tedai,  as  £ho 
Gass.  105,40.  We  have,  too,  i/iireX^i^w  in  Phalar.  £p.  34.  ifiinXao&tic 
Xiov<rtv.  and  Stob.  Ei.  Ph.  2,  6ao.  Hence  in  a  passage  of  Democritus  ap. 
Stob.  Ei.  Ph.  fi,  408.  for  <l/iireXa^ov9»,  which  is  a  vox  nihili,  I  conjecture 
IfiiriK&i^ovn,  or  ifitrXd^own, 

^  In  all  these  words,  irdXdeeia,  Ifiirdk&eeUf  k/iirXdZta,  IfurtXdZv,  the  ruling 
signification  is  irXiKta  and  ^/iirXccw.  In  iraXdaeut  the  various  significations 
arose  thus :  necto,  connecto,  misceo,  commisceo,  conspergo,  inqumo  (and  the 
tame  may  be  said  of  irXdeeut,  viz.  necto,  texo,  struo,  nuichmor,Jingo,  conjingo). 

*  Hurried  down  the  stream,]  So  Aristoph.  Acham.  26.  &^poovcaraf>pkov' 
rtQ,  where  the  Scholiast  remarks  that  there  is  a  metaphor  dirb  r&v  irora/iiuty 
ftvjtdrtav. 

This  is  elegantly  imitated  by  Liv.  4,  33.  **  alios  in  aquam  compulaos 
gurgites  ferunt." 
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hollow  of  the  river.  And  the  Peloponnesians  ^  descending, 
butchered  them,  especially  those  in  the  river,  and  the  water 
was  immediately  discoloured ;  yet  it  was  not  the  less  drunk, 
mud  and  all,  bloody,  too,  as  it  was ;  nay,  to  most  it  was  an 
object  of  contest.^® 

LXXXV,  At  length,  after  numerous  corpses  were  now 
heaped  one  upon  another  in  the  river,  and  when  the  army  was 
one  scene  of  carnage,  part  being  slain  in  the  river,  and  pai't, 
if  they  made  their  escape  thence,  by  the  horse ;  Nicias  sut^ 
renders  himself  to  Gylippus  (having  more  confidence  in  him 
than  in  the  Syracusans),  and  bids  him  and  the  Lacedcemo- 
nians  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  himself,  but  to  cease  slaugh- 
tering the  rest  of  his  troops.^     Whereupon  Gylippus  gave 


9  Pelopannesiatti.]  LonginUs,  in  citing  this  t>a8sag^,  reads  Sj^ctuam, 
which  Diiker  thinks  the  true  reading,  **  since  nothing  was  befbre  said  of  the 
Peiop<mnesutns,  add  the  Sj/racusatu  are  again  mentioned :  nor  can  it  b^ 
seen  why  the  Peloponnesians  should  be  mentioned."  But  this  criticism, 
though  approved  by  some  editors,  seems  to  be  very  unsound.  Their  not 
having  heed  mentioned  of  late,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  riot  be  men* 
tioned  here.  The  present  service  was  a  daneerous  one  (namely,  attacking 
men  driven  to  despair),  and,  therefore,  the  Peloponnesians  (being  by  far  the 
best  arid  steadiest  troops)  were  the  fittest  for  it :  and  as  we  before  have 
learned  that  the  Syracusans  be^n  to  be  chary  of  their  personal  safety,  thev 
would  gladly  put  them  upon  it.  Besides,  as  Gylippus  is  iust  afterwards 
mentioned,  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  he  was  there  at  the  head  of  the 
Peloponnesians :  and  ^hen  Nicias  was  induced,  for  security,  to  surrender 
himself  to  Gylipput,  and  not  to  the  Syracusans,  it  roust  have  been  because 
Gylippus  had  a  strong  corps  of  Peloponnesians,  who  could  defend  the 
prisoners  from  the  fury  of  the  Syracusans.  As  to  the  reading  of  Longinus^ 
It  may  very  well  be  accounted  for :  the  passage  seems  to  have  been  cited 
from  memory,  or,  at  least,  with  very  cursory  mspection ;  and  certainly,  iti 
such  a  case,  any  one  would  be  inclined  to  write  Syracusans  rather  than 
Peloponnesians,  And  when  it  is  added,  that  not  a  single  MS.  has  ^vpa^ 
Koiifftoi,  a  case  is  made  out  for  the  common  reading  so  strong  that  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  correctness. 

>o  O^ect  of  contest J\  It  is  remarkable  that  vipifidxtiroQ  is  altnost  always 
used  in  a  metaphoricai  sense,  to  denote  what  li  highly  desirable.  I  have, 
however,  noted  the  natural  sense  in  Plato  de  Le^'  SIS.  trtptfidxfiroQ  {v 
airrotQ  rf  rpo^ij,  Procop.  de  iEdif.  p.  87, 17.  Aristot.^th.  1. 9, 8.  See  Hem- 
sterhus  on  Lucian,  t.- 1, 540.  and  Wesseline  on  Dibd.  Sic  t.  8. 196,  l. 

1  Surrenders  hhuelfto  Oylifpus,  ^c]  It  is  stranee  that  Mitford  should 
omit  to  narrate  the  heroic  and  moving  manner  in  which  the  surrender  was 
made  by  Nicias.  Throughout,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  extreme  dbtresses 
of  the  Athenians,  thb  general  had  acted  a  most  noble  part;  and  thoii^h 
sinking  under  sickness  and  fatigue,  he  acquitted  himself  as  heroically  as  his 
colleague  had  ever  done  at  any  period.    It  is  therefore  surprising  that  the 
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orders  "  to  make  prisoners."  And  the  rest,  such  as  had  not 
concealed  themselves  (who  were  many),  they  collected  together. 
They  sent  also  a  party  in  pursuit  of  those  three  hundred  who 
made  their  way  through  the  guards  by  night,  and  they  appre- 
hended them.  However,  what  was  collected  together  in  common 
of  the  army  was  not  considerable,  but  what  was  privately  se- 
creted ^  was  great,  insomuch  that  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  filled 
with  them,  since  they  were  not  taken  on  capitulation,  as  those 
with  Demosthenes.  But  no  inconsiderable  portion  was  slain ; 
for  the  carnage  was  very  great,  and  inferior  to  none  in  this 
Sicilian  ^  [or  Grecian]  war.     No  inconsiderable  number  had 


Athenians  (as  appears  from  Pausan  l,  29, 9.)  should  have  refused  to  permit 
hb  name  to  be  inserted  on  the  column  with  those  that  had  fallen  in  the 
service  of  their  country  in  Sicily :  icoray  vukt^cic,  Pausanias  says,  oi'xfuiXwroc 
l^eXovTt^g  ilvai  Kai  oiiK  Avi^p  iroXkfi(i»  trpkmav.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  unjust,  not  to  say  ungrateful.  From  the  strong  expression  Su^apfU* 
vov  Tov  vTpanviiaroQ  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  army  was  utterly  broken  and 
destroyed  a$  an  army^  and  that  therefore  a  capitulation  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  surrender  at  discretion,  which  Nicias 
effected  in  the  most  prudent  manner;  and  his  conduct  shows  the  most 
anxious  interest  for  the  safety  of  his  countrymen.  Insomuch  that  his 
words  and  manner  bear  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  ^eat  model  of  per- 
fection when  (as  we  learn  from  St.  John  17,8.)  he  exclaimed,  "  If,  then,  ye 
seek  me,  let  these  fo  their  way." 

This  will  be  no  improper  place  to  introduce  and  consider  an  anecdote 
preserved  to  us  by  Pausanias,  and  founded,  perhaps,  on  the  authority  of 
Philistus,  or  Timaeus,  or  Ephonis.  It  occurs  in  1. 7, 1 6, 5.  where  he  records 
the  magnanimous  conduct  of  KaXXitrrpa-ro^  6  'Efiirl^ov  irp^  A^ifvaiovc 
roifTtft  ydp  rtf  itv^pl  lirirapxh^avTt  iv  ScimXi^  ot  r«  'A^iyvaTo*  xai  8ao«  d>Xot, 
TOV  vr6\ov  fitt(oxriK€ffaVf  dnwXKvvro  irpbQ  rip  norafiif  rtji  *X9ivdpifi,  rort  ry 
KaXXiorpdrtfi  Tro/oio'^^f  rdXfUi  BuKirkftai  Bid  rwv  iro\€fii^JV,  dyovri  roi^  lirir^ag, 
its  Sk  rb  TToX'd  drriaitwtv  airuv  ic  Karaviyv,  ivktrrpi^tv  dvitria  rrjv  airri^v  avdtQ 
6S6v  ie  ^vpaieovaac,  BiapvdKovra^  rrupwv  rb  *A^iivai*av  orparbTedoVp  Kara* 
tdXXti  Tt  8(Tov  vsvTt  U  aOr&v,  koI  rpavfjutra  itrixatpa  airriyQ  kcu  6  tiriroc  Xa- 
tovTic  d^taat  rt^v  ^l/vxvv*  o^to^  fUv  ^i)  dya^rjv  doiav  'A^ifvaioi^  kcu  avrif 
KTbtfuvoQ^  wipuiroiriai  Tt,  vv  ipx^f  Koi  IrfXtvnifftv  ahrhQ  IkovoUoq, 

I  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  the  estimate  made  by  Diodorus  Siculut 
of  the  slain  on  the  occasion,  namely,  eighteen  thousand,  seems  incredibly 
large.  He  says,  besides,  that  seven  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  But  if 
we  take  into  the  account  the  considerable  number  that  escaped,  or  were 
concealed  by  private  persons,  it  will  raise  the  amount  of  this  division  to 
something  near  thirty  thousand,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  of 
Thucydides,  that  the  division  of  Nicias  was  the  kaif,  or  more.  I  suspect, 
then,  that  Diodorus  wrote  ^crajcurxiXiouc :  and  that  the  /ivpiov^  (written 
nvp,)  arose  from  the  fiiv  preceding. 

«  Privately  secreted.]  Or,  '^  embezsled;"  namely,  by  the  individual 
captors,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  as  slaves. 

^  Sicilian.]  The  Scholiast  and  many  critics  read  Grecian,  And  there  it 
great  reason  to  think  this  the  true  rending,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  more  diffi- 
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fallen  in  the  various  attacks,  which  were  frequent,  madeon  them 
during  the  march.  Many,  however,  too,  escaped,  some  imme- 
diately, and  others  afterwards,  when  in  slavery,  contrived 
to  effect  their  escape.  To  all  these  Catana  was  constantly 
a  place  of  refuge. 

LXXXVI.  The  Syracusans  and  their  allies  being  collected 
together,  and  having  taken  as  many  prisoners  as  they  could, 
returned  with  them  and  the  spoils  to  the  city.  And  the  rest 
of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  whom  they  took  they  thrust 
down  into  Latomia  (or  stone  quarries  ' ),  considering  that  as 
the  surest  custody ;  but  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  they  put  to 
death  ^,  though  against  the  will  of  Gylippus ;  for  he  conceived 


cult  one,  and  was  more  likely  to  be  altered  into  the  other  than  vice 
versd, 

■  LatontiOf  or  stone-quarries.]  Namely,  those  Irom  whence  the  city  had 
been  built ;  called  at  the  present  day  le  tagUate,  Goeller  de  Situ,  refers  to 
Breval.  itin.  1. 1.  p.  22.  Cluver.  S.  A  p.  180.  seqq.  L.  B.  Cic  t.  Verr.  5, 27. 
Fazell.  de  reb.  Sic.  Dec.  l,  1, 4.  c  l.  p.  82.  Wass  on  Thu^d.  7, 87.  Peri- 
£on.  on  ^lian  Var.  Hist.  12, 44.  Letronne  p.  99.  Dorville  Sicul.  p.  178.  seq. 
181.  seq.  194.  seq.  Brydone,  1. 1,  p.  251.  seqq. 

From  Aristid.  t.  5, 381.  A.  it  appears  that  the  place  was  aderwards  con- 
verted into  the  public  prison.  See  also  Polysn.  5, 37.  and  Athen.  p.  7.  A. 
It  appears,  too,  from  Livy,  1. 32, 26.  that  the  word  Latomia  came  to  be  a 
common  name  for  a  prison. 

Much  to  the  present  purpose  is  the  following  passage  of  Cicero  on  the 
Lautumise,  cited  by  Goeller :  Lautumias  Syracusanas  omnes  audistis,  pie- 
rique  n6stis.  Opus  est  ineens,  magnificum  regum  ac  tyrannorum.  Totum 
est  ex  saxo  in  mu*andam  lutitudinem  depresso  et  multorum  operls  penitus 
exdso,  ideoque  quanquam  currsyaffrov  nihil  tarn  dausum  ad  exitus,  nihil 
tam  septum  undique,  nihil  tam  tutum  ad  custodies  nee  fieri,  nee  cogitari 
potest.  In  has  lautumias,  si  qui  publice  custodiendi  sunt,  edam  ex  ceteris 
oppidis  Sicilian  deduci  imperantur. 

*  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  thetf  put  to  death,]  This  was  certainlv  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  deeds  ever  perpetrated,  of  which  the  base  violation  of 
faith  was  equal  to  the  ingratitude.  From  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  it  appears 
to  have  been  done  bv  a  decree  of  the  sovereign  people,  at  the  suggestion^ 
Diodorus  tells  us,  of  Diocles,  the  leader  of  a  democratical  party  and  the 
perpetual  opponent  of  Hermocrates ;  for,  though  Timaeus  charges  it  upon 
Hermocrates,  yet  that  is  justly  supposed  to  have  been  a  mere  calumnv 
arising  from  the  party  politics  of  his  time.  It  may  seem  strange  that  such 
an  atrocity  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  people  at  large;  but,  doubtless, 
their  indignation  was  excited  and  their  fears  worked  upon  by  artful  dema- 
gogues. Thus  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  the 
£nglkAi  people,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  multitude  of  this  kingdom 
demanded  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.  It  is,  too,  well  observed  by  Mit. 
ford,  that,  "  in  the  antient  democracies,  the  most  worthless  individual, 
touching  at  any  time  a  chord  in  consonance  with  popular  passion,  could 
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it  would  be  a  glorious  distinction  for  him,  if,  in  addition  to  his 
other  achievements,  he  should  bring  home  to  Lacedsemon  the 
enemy's  commanders.®  Now  it  so  happened  that  one  (Demos- 
thenes) was  the  most  hostUe  to  them  by  reason  of  the  occur- 
rences at  the  island  and  at  Pylus  ;  while  the  other  was  in  that 
very  respect  their  greatest  friend.  For  Nicias  had  zealously 
promoted  the  liberation  of  the  men  from  the  island,  by  persuad- 
ing the  Athenians  to  make  a  treaty.  On  which  account  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  very  kindly  disposed  towards  him.*  In- 
deed for  this  reason  he  had  been  especially  induced  to  surrender 
himself  to  Gylippus.  But  certain  of  the  Syracusans  (so  it  was 
said),  part  of  them  as  being  in  fear  ^  lest,  as  they  had  held  cor- 
respondence with  him,  he  might,  on  beuig  put  to  torture  on 
that  account,  throw  the  city  into  disorder  amidst  the  pre- 
sent success ;  othei-s  of  them,  and  likewise  the  Corinthians, 
apprehensive,  lest  by  bribery  somehow  or  other  (as  he  was 
rich),  he  should  effect  his  escape,  and  then  some  harm  might 
befall  them  from  him  ^  —  prevailed  upon  their  allies,  and  had 


procure  the  sanction  of  sovereign  authority  for  any  villainy.  For  where 
neittier  one  person  nor  a  select  body  was  responsible,  but  the  whole  people, 
trul^  despotic,  were  the  coinmon  authors  of  every  public  act,  the  shame  of 
flagitious  measures  w'as  so  divided  that  it  was  disregarded." 

It  is,  indeed^  affirmed  by  Justin  that  Demosthenes  tlevt  himself:  but  this 
u  so  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Thucydides,  that  it  cannot  bi^  admitted. 
Th6  report  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the /<ic/  mentioned  by  Plutarch  Nic. 
(  27.  and  Philistus  ap.  Pausanias  p.  29, 4.  (though  omitted  by  Thucydides) 
that  afler  concluding  the  unfortunate  capitulation  which  he  Was  obliged  16 
make,  he  attempteato  kill  himself,  but  the  wound  did  not  prove  hiortal. 

3  Bring  home,  4-c.]  In  antient  times,  the  capture  6t  an  Enemy's  com* 
manders  was  always  thought  a  glorious  exploit,  as  seemibg  to  imply  the 
amiihilaiion  o£  the  army. 

*  Kindlv  disposed  towards  Atm.^  But  knowing  this,  it  was  so  much  the 
basdr  in  Grvlippiis  to  permit  his  pnsojners  to  be  touched ;  and  as  this  mea- 
sure was  clearlv  brought  about  by  the  coalition  of  the  ultra  democrats  and 
the  party  which  had  before  held  correspondence  with  Nicias,  so,  as  Gylip- 
pus  was  afterwards  convicted  of  the  basest  dishonesty  in  eknbe^zling  the 
treasure  committed  to  his  chaise  by  the  Peloponnesians,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  his  avarice  was  in  this  affair  woriced  upon  by  those  who  were 
prepared  to  carrv  the  thing  through,  per/as  et  nefas. 

»  In  fear.]  ISamelv,  lest  Nicias  should,  on  torture,  disclose  the  names 
of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  held  correspondence. 

s  And  then  some  harm,  ^c]  It  should  seem  by  this  thftt  Nicias  had 
always  been  ill  disposed  towards  the  Corinthians ;  and,  probably,  he  had 
been  the  promoter  of  the  expedition  sent  against  the  Connthian  territory^ 
recorded  in  1.  iv. 
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bim  put  to  death.^  On  ibis  account,  then,  or  something  very 
like  it,  was  Nicias  put  to  death,  the  least  deserving  of  all  the 
Grecians  of  my  time  to  have  fallen  into  such  a  calamity, 
inasmuch  as  his  whole  conduct  was  regulated  by  the  rules 
of  approved  virtue.® 

LXXXVII.    Those  in  the  stone-quarries,  the  Syracusans 
at  the  first  treated  very  harshly.^     For  being  in  a  hollow 
place,  and  many  crowded  within  a  small  compass,  the  suffo- 
cating heats  ^  at  first  annoyed  them,  unsheltered  as  they  were       j         -^ 
from  the  sun ;  and  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  nights  coming  on      ui^vJlr'? 
autumnal  and  cold,  by  that  change,  soon  brought  them  into         . — ^- — 
a  sickly  condition^;  especially  as,  by  want  of  room,  being 


^  Prevailed  upon,  <S*c.]  These  words  must  be  understood  in  two  different 
ways,  as  applied  to.  the  Syradusans  or  the  Cdrinthmns.  In  the  former  case, 
they  will  denote  that  the  Syracusans  prevailed  upon  their  allies  (namely, 
the  Lacedaemonians)  to  permit  them  to  put  to  death  Nicins  and  Demos- 
thenes. In  the  latter,  that  the  Corinthians  persuaded  the  Lacedemonians 
to  permit  the  Syracusans  to  put  them  to  death. 

^  Hit  whole  conduct,  4*<^J  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
following  the  reading  of  Bekker  and  Goeller,  which  seems  well  founded. 
VEvofiiiTfuvtjv  is  to  be  taken  with  dptrr^Vf  and  the  phrase  denotes  **  what  was 
accounted  such.'*  The  apirt^v  seems  to  have  a  reference  as  well  to  the 
duties  towards  God  as  those  towards  man.  The  vtvofiujukvriv,  however, 
appears  to  be  meant  chiefly  for  the  former  of  these ;  by  which  it  seems  to 
be  implied  that  the  religion  of  Greece  rested  merely  on  human  opinion 
and  institutions. 

'  Treated  very  harshly.']  Their  whole  conduct  was,  indeed,  marked 
with  a  spirit  of  deliberate  cruelty,  the  general  vice,  it  must  be  confessed,  of 
the  fau'est  days  of  Greece ;  which  yet  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  people,  since  it  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  political 
state  of  the  country.    (Mitford.^ 

«  HeatsJ]  Literally,  *'sufu;^*  i.  e.  rays  of  the  sUn.  A  rare  use  of  the 
word,  of  which  Duker  gives  an  example  from  ^lian  V.  H.  1. 15, 1.  It  may 
be  added  that  Sophocles  (Ed.  Col.  350.  has  riXiov  re  kavfiaat  fwx^owra,  and 
elsewhere  we  have  Kavfia  without  i^Xiov:  as  Genes,  c.  31,40.  in  a  passage 
very  similar  to  the  present.  Polysenus  8, 10, 2.  uses  i^Xtov  to  denote  tne  heat 
of  the  sun;  as  also  Euthymius  Zle.  U  1, 249.  ov  ^dxru^  mrbv  oifdk  i^Xtov,  oifH 
wvodc  Avkfiitfv.  And  so  Cowper,  Task  3.  p.  82.  speaks  of  "  wholesome  airs 
—  clear  tuns** 

3  Brought  them  into  a  sickly  condition.]  Literally,  *' altered  them  into;** 
i.  e.  operated  such  a  change  in  the  body  as  produced  sickness.  A  use  of 
vtmrtpiCia  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  which  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
note  on  1.  2, 49, 7.,  to  which  may  be  added  the  following  passages:  Philo 
Jud.  de  Vit.  Mos.  1.  1.  vi^aripiaavTOQ  tog  obvia  vporepov  rod  dipoQ,  Arrian 
E.  A.  4,  8,  3.  vcw.  Iq  rb  Bapiapueutripov,  and  7, 13,  S,  vtw.  it  iJft)iv.  So 
also  Hippocrates  cited  by  Foesius  in  v.  fUTatAXXuv.  where  the  body  is  said 
fura^dKKuv  U  r&v  iivkmav  iv  ryvi  fUTaXKdyy<nv, 
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obliged  to  do  every  thing  ^  in  the  same  place ;  and  moreover, 
the  corpses  of  such  as  died  (some  of  their  wounds,  others  by 
the  change  of  diet  and  living,  or  the  like)  being  all  piled  to- 
gether in  heaps,  the  stench  was  intolerable.  And,  besides 
their  other  miseries,  they  laboured  under  hunger  and  thirst ; 
for  during  eight  months  *,  they  had  each  of  them  only  a  cotyl  ® 
of  water,  and  two  cotyls  of  corn.  Indeed  of  whatever  else 
would  be  likely  to  befall  men  thrown  into  such  a  place, 
there  was  nothing  that  they  did  not  suffer.  And  for  some 
seventy  days  they  fared  thus,  huddled  together.  Afterwards 
the  Syracusans  sold  all,  except  the  Athenians  and  such  of  the 
Siceliots  or  Italiots  as  had  joined  them  in  the  expedition. 
The  total  number  of  prisoners,  though  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly, 
yet  could  not  be  less  than  seven  thousand. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  this  most  momentous  of  all 
the  events  that  happened  in  Greece  during  this  war ;  nay,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  the  greatest  of  all  on  record  respecting  Greece, 


By  the  change  here  spoken  of  is  meant  the  change  of  season.  On  which 
it  is  truly  observed  by  Herodotus  2, 77.  iv  y^p  ryai  niratoKyci  roiffi  dv^pup* 
iroiffi  (d  vovffoi  fidkivra  yivovrai  —  r&v  utpiwv  lioKitrra,  where  Valckn.  cites 
Hippocrat.  Aphor.  3,  1.  p.  18.  to  which  may  be  added  Damoxenus  ap. 
Athen.  108.  Cf. 

*  Do  evert/  iMng.]  This,  the  commentators  observe,  is  said  honest e. 
To  the  examples  adduced  by  Duker  may  be  added  Plutarch  Artax.  1. 16. 

s  Eight  months.]  Namely,  it  seeitts,  the  whole  time  that  they  were,  at 
least  €Ul  of  them,  confined  in  this  place. 

^  Coti/L]  Said  by  Hobbes  to  be  equal  to  our  half^a-pint.  But  Schneider, 
in  his  Lexicon,  more  correctly  fixes  the  cotyl  of  liquid  at  our  third  of  a  pint^ 
and  that  of  com  at  about  eight  ounces.  But,  of  course,  the  weight  woul4 
vary  according  to  the  kind  and  the  quality  of  the  com.  Matthias  and 
Boeckh,  cited  by  Goeller,  offer  a  different  calculation ;  the  former  of  whom 
says  that  the  cotyl  was  half  a  choenix,  or  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
second  part  of  a  medimnus  or  bushel.  The  latter  says,  the  medimnus 
contained  six  hacts,  forty-eight  choenizes,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
cotyls ;  and  consisted  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  two  cubic  inches. 
(Matthise  says  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one.)  Consequently, 
the  cotyl  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty  cubic  inches. 

How  scanty  this  portion  was,  we  may  conceive  from  the  fact  attested  by 
Diogenes  Laert.  8, 1 8.  and  Athen.  3, 29.  (cited  by  Wesseling  on  Diodorus) 
that  the  choenix  was  the  regular  quantity  for  a  day's  food.  And  from  Plu- 
tarch Camill.  it  appears  that  the  cotyl  of  wine  was  the  regular  allowance 
for  a  day.    In  Egypt,  indeed,  it  was  your  cotyls.    See  Herod.  2, 168. 

It  must  be  observed  that  those  who  thus  suffered  were  of  the  division 
under  Demosthenes.  Those  taken  with  Nicias  were  sold  for  slaves,  but  ex- 
perienced a  much  happier  fiite. 
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both  as  being  to  the  victors  the  most  glorious,  and  to  the 
tolall}'  discomfited  party  the  most  disastrous.  For  they  were 
wholly  and  in  every  respect  defeated,  and  in  nothing  sufiPered 
a  trifling  loss,  but  both  fleet  and  army  were  (so  to  speak) 
root  and  branch  destroyed^  nor  was  there  aught  that  did  not 
come  to  utter  ruin ;  few  out  of  so  many  returning  home ! 
Such  were  the  events  in  Sicily. 
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BOOK  VIII. 

I.  iV^HEN  the  news  reached  Athens,  the  people  for  a  long 
time  discredited  ^  even  the  most  respectable  of  the  soldiery 
who  had  made  tlieir  escape  from  the  very  scene  of  action,  and 
gave  the  most  accurate  intelh'gence;  nor  would  believe  that  so 
total  a  destruction  had  befallen  them.  When,  however,  they 
had  ascertained  the  fact,  they  were  exasperated  against  such 
of  the  orators  ^  as  had  zealously  promoted  the  expedition^  as  if 
they  had  not  themselves  decreed  it.^  They  were  enraged,  toOj 
with  the  oracle-mongers  *  and  soothsayers,  and  whoever,  un- 
der a  professed  divine  impulse,  had  inspired  them  with  hopes  ^ 
of  subduing  jSicily.     Moreover,  the  state  of  all  afiPairs  on  all 


I  Ditcredifed,  ^c]  Plutarch  relates  that  a  foreigner,  landing  at  Piraeus, 
went  into  a  barbers  shop,  which,  like  the  modem  coffeerhouse,  was  the 
usual  resort  of  idle  newsmonffers  in  the  Grecian  cities  (as  we  find  after- 
wards in  Rome),  and  spoke  of  the  event  as  what  be  supposed  would,  of 
course,  be  well  known  there.  The  barber,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion, 
went  immediately  into  the  city,  and  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the 
archons ;  who,  with  the  natural  anxiety  of  magistrates  under  the  tyranny  of 
a  despotic  multitude,  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  produced 
the  barber  to  declare  his  news.  The  people,  in  extreme  agitation,  demanded 
his  authority.  The  incautious  man  could  produce  none ;  he  had  no  pre- 
vious acquamtance  with  the  person  from  whom  he  received  the  information, 
and  knew  not  where  to  find  him.  The  indignant  multitude  immediately 
ordered  the  barber  to  the  torture  of  the  wheel  (a  mode  of  punishment 
nowhere  exactly  described  to  us,  but  which,  it  seems^  might  be  borne  long% 
and  he  was  not  released  till  some  of  the  more  fortunate  few,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  war,  arriving,  confirmed  the  uncertain  intelli- 
gence.   (Mitford.) 

9  Orators.]  Krueger  thinks  that  these  were  Dinostratus,  Pisander,  and 
Andocides. 

^  At  if  they  had  not  Ihemtelvet  decreed  t/.]  i.  e.  been  the  authors  of  the 
measure.  For,  indeed,  as  Mitford  observes,  the  people  in  assembly  holding 
the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative  government,  every  one  being  free  to 
propose,  and  sometimes  a  majority,  with  tumultuous  clamour,  commanding 
measures,  there  could  be  no  duly  responsible  minister. 

4  Orade-mongeri.]  It  was,  Krueger  observes,  from  being  deceived  by 
oracles,  that  the  people  formed  such  magnificent  hopes.  He  refers  to 
Aristoph.Ea.  961, 1010. 1086.  Av.  978.  Plut.  Nic.  IS.,  and  says,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Philochorus  and  Plutarch  Nic.  S3,  that  Sdlbides,  a  famous  augur, 
accompanied  the  expedition. 

&  Inspired  them  with  hopes.]  Literally,  ''  put  them  on  hoping ;  '*  for, 
hwiK-KV^ia  figoifies  Iw*  iXnUat  dynv. 
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sides  filled  them  with  grief  ^ ;  and  at  the  present  conjuncture, 
they  were  beset  with  fear  and  consternation  the  most  extreme. 
For  they  were  not  only  suffering  extreme  grief  at  the  depri- 
vation which  each  individually  and  tlie  state  at  large  sus- 
tained by  the  loss  of  such  numbers  of  heavy-armed  and  cavalry, 
and  such  a  mass  of  the  flower  of  their  youth  as  they  were 
conscious  they  had  not  left  the  like ;  but  seeing  that  there  was 
no  sufficient  number  of  ships  in  their  docks,  nor  stores  and 
equipments  for  a  navy,  nor  funds  in  the  treasury  [to  send 
forth  such  another  fleet  ^],  they  were  at  this  crisis  in  despair 
of  their  safety ;  and  thought  that  their  enemies  in  Sicily  would 
presently  proceed  with  their  fleet  to  the  Piraeus  (especially 
as  having  been  so  completely  successful) ;  and  that  their  foes  at 
home  would  now,  as  being  doubly  provided  with  every  requi- 
site, assail  them  in  full  force,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  with 
the  aid,  too,  of  their  own  revolted  allies.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
judged  expedient  not  to  give  way,  but  bear  up  ^  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  and  especially  (procuring  timber  and  money 
from  every  possible  quarter  ^)  to  prepare  a  fleet ;  also  to  put 
affairs  in  a  state  of  security  among  the  allies,  and  especially 
Euboea ;  to  curtail,  too,  the  state  expenses  to  something  more 
of  moderation  and  frugality '°;  finally,  to  collect  a  certain 


0  FUIed  them  with  grief.]  Our  historian  shows  the  most  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  by  noticing  the  first  expressions  o£  the  popular 
feding  venting  themselves  in  anger  and  rage ;  and  then  those  violent  pas- 
sions bubsiding  into  deeply 'Settled  grief  at  the  past,  and  extreme  alarm  for 
the  future. 

7  Sufficient  —  to  tend  forth  such  another  Jtect.]  These  last  words  are  im- 
plied in  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

^  It  wat  judged  expeiUent,  ^c]  One  cannot  but  admire  the  magnanimity 
of  this  resolution,  as  well  as  the  judgment  shown  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 
It  seems  that  the  danger  of  the  crisis  gave  the  able  and  discreet  that  power 
to  take  the  lead,  of  which  they  had  been  long  deprived  by  the  cabals  of 
crafty  and  rash  demagogues. 

»  Procuring  timber  and  money  from  every  potsihle  quarter,]  Literally^ 
**  8cra|Hng  together  timber,"  &c.  It  is  strange  that  Uoeller  should  jom 
Z^tv  &v  ivvutvrai  with  TrapaoKtvaKto^ai  vavrucov.  These  words  clearly 
belong  to  ^vinropwafuvovQy  &c. 

10  To  curtail  the  state  expenses,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
brief,  and  therefore  obscure,  words  rwv  Kara  tt^v,  n6\iu  n  ie  tiriktiav  <r(a- 
^tpovhcu, 

Duker  has  shown  that  those  words  do  not  regard  private  expense,  or 
luxury  (which,  he  says,  by  the  deprivation  the  citizens  suffered  from  the 
fortification  of  Decelea,  was  necessarily  moderate),  but  public  expense,  as 
lidd  out  on  sacrifices,  spectacles,  judicial  functions,  &c.  (to  use  the  words  of 
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board  of  government '  ^  composed  of  elderly  persons,  who 
might,  as  occasion  should  require,  consult  on  any  business  that 
presented  itself  *^  for  their  consideration.  Moreover,  from  their 
present  fear^  the  people  (as  is  usual  with  the  multitude)  were 
readily  disposed  to  be  orderly.'^  And  what  was  resolved  to 
be  done,  that  they  carried  into  execution.  And  thus  ended  the 
summer. 

II.  The  following  winter,  all  the  Greeks  were  presendy 
on  the  alert  at  the  severe  calamity  which  had  befallen  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily.  Those  who  before  had  been  allies  of 
neither  party,  now  thought  that,  even  if  they  were  not  called 
upon,  they  ought  not  to  hold  off  from  the  war,  but  voluntarily 
go  against  the  Athenians,  not  only  as  each  thinking  that  if  the 
Athenians  had  succeeded  in  Sicily,  they  would  have  gone 
against  them  too ;  but,  moreover,  conceiving  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  war  would  be  but  short,  to  participate  in  which 
would  be  honourable.  Those,  f^ain,  who  were  allies  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  more  zealous  than  ever,  longing  to 
speedily  free  themselves  from  their  heavy  labours  and  sacri- 
fices.   But  especially  the  subject  states  of  the  Athenians  mani- 


Thucydides  at  c.  4.  koI  M  SXKa  iiirov  rt  l^oxn  dxpttov  AvakhKur^ai,  &c.)y 
the  savings  on  which  items  were  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
war. 

Here  I  would  compare  Andphanes  ap.  Athen,  60.  C.  T6  hXirvov  Itrrl 
fiaZa  nxapaKtafiivri  'Axv/oot^,  ^P^C  tifriXtiav  l^unrXKrftkvfi, 

I  i  Board  of  govemmerU,]  I  know  not  how  the  djpxvv  jiva  can  be 
better  expressed.    Smith  absurdly  renders  it  "  sovereignty." 

!•  Who  ntight,  ^c]  i.  e.  previously  to  its  being  introduced  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  senate,  or  the  public  assembly  otthe  people.  Here,  again, 
Smith  totaUy  misconceives  the  sense.  This  measure  was  intended  (as 
Mitford  observes)  to  obviate  the  extravagancies  of  unbalanced  democracy; 
though,  as  he  adds,  *^  this  was,  indeed,  providing  for  the  prudence  of  exe- 
cutive government,  but  not  for  vigour,  not  for  secrecy,  not  for  despatch.^ 

On  the  subject  of  these  irpo^vXot,  Krueper  refers  to  Plutarch  2, 298.  A., 
Wesseling  on  Herod.  6, 7.  and  Aristot.  Poht.  6, 5, 10.,  from  which  passages 
it  appears  that  the  name  7rpo€ov\oi  was  rather  appropriate  to  an  oligarchy 
than  a  democraty, 

1)  Were  readily  ditpoted  to  he  orderly^  I  cannot  agree  with  Hobbes  and 
Smith,  who  take  ihraKTiiv  to  mean  ••  order  their  government  aright; "  a 
sense  ndther  supported  by  the  usus  loquendi,  nor  so  agreeable  to  the  con- 
text as  that  above  adopted,  which,  moreover,  is  the  constant  siffnification 
of  the  word.  This  version,  too,  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing most  true  observation  of  Plutarch  Lucull.  c.  2.  oh^iv  ykp  dv^piiirov 
SwapKT&rtpoy  tl  irpdffouv  ioKovvro^,  oitS^  a^  wdKtv  diKriKutrtpov  IwiCTafjiag 
9V9raKivTOQ  vtrb  riJQ  r^xW* 
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fested  their  readiness  to  engage  in  revolt,  even  beyond  their 
ability  to  maintain  it,  ancjfthap because  they  formed  their  judg- 
ments under  the  influence  of  passionate  and  sanguine  feeluigs  *, 
and  no  longer  entertained  a  doubt  but  that,  on  the  ensuing 
summer  at  least,  they  should  gain  the  mastery.^ 

The  Lacedaemonian  state  at  all  these  concurring  circum- 
stances took  courage^,  and  especially  because  the  allies  in  Sicily 
would,  in  all  likelihood  (as  there  was  necessarily  ^  now  a  great 
accession  of  nautical  power),  be  with  them  at  the  spring  with 
a  powerful  force.  Full  of  hope,  therefore,  in  every  respect, 
they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  war  with  alacrity,  reckoning  that 
if  it  were  once  brought  to  a  successful  termination,  they  should 
be  hereafter  free  from  such  dangers  as  that  which  would  have 
threatened  them  from  the  Athenians,  had  they  acquired  Sicily ; 
and  that  by  pulling  them  down,  they  should  themselves  se- 
curely hold  the  dominion  of  all  Greece. 

III.  Immediately,  therefore,  this  winter  their  king,  Agis, 
proceeding  with  an  army  from  Decelea*,  collected  money 


'  Because  Ihey  formed  their  judgnienlt,  ^c.]  With  this  whole  chapter 
compare  1. 4, 108. 

s  No  longer  entertained  a  doubt,  4-0.]  i.  e.  would  no  longer  allow  them- 
selves to  entertain  a  doubt  but  that,  &c.  Such  is,  J  conceive,  the  sense, 
which  has  been  misconceived  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  and  not  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  recent  commentators,  who  have  not  seen  that  for  avrolg 
should  be  read  avroiQ^  which  removes  the  only  real  difficulty ;  for,  at  7rc/ot« 
yivio^ai  we  may  easily,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  supply  ahriav, 

3  Took  courage.]  For  there  had  been  very  serious  alarm  entertained  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  as  to  the  consequences  to  them  of  such  an  addition  of 

Eer  to  Athens  as  the  conauest  of  Sicily  must  have  supplied.  **  No  evil 
)  Mitford)  that  could  befall  the  aristocracies  which  composed  the  Lace- 
lonian  confederacy,  was  so  dreadful  and  so  odious  as  subjugation  under 
the  tyrannous  rule  of  the  Athenian  multitude.  Nor  was  Lacedaemon  itscdf 
without  alarm ;  for,  though  the  conquest  of  Sparta  was  not  likely  soon  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  Athenian  arms,  yet  there  was  no  inferior  evil  which 
might  not  be  expected,  and  quicklv." 

*  NecetMarily.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  Kar  dydymiv,  where  there 
is  reference  to  the  naval  quotas  which  would  be  sent  from  the  other  states 
of  Sicily,  now  under  the  domination  of  Syracuse. 

^  Proceeding  with  an  army  from  Decelea.]  There  n  reason  to  think, 
though  Thucydides  nowhere  expressly  asserts  it,  that  King  Agis,  from  the 
first  erection  of  Decelea,  had  staid  there  in  command  of  the  large  force 
assigned  for  its  garrison,  and  to  ravage  the  neighbouring  country.  Whv  he 
should  have  remained  there,  is  well  accounted  for  by  Mitford.  ^  He  there 
attained,  what  none  of  his  predecessors  ever  enjoyed,  a  perennial  military 
command.    Here  he  found  himself  really  king ;  here  he  was  free  from  the 
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among  the  allies  for  the  formation  of  a  navy.  Then  turning 
his  course  to  the  Malian  gulf,  and  (excited  by  an  old  enmity ), 
after  taking  considerable  spoils  from  the  CEtseans,  he  exacted 
of  them  a  large  sum  ^  [by  way  of  ransom] ;  and  the  Achaeans 
of  Pthiotis  and  other  dependants  of  the  Thessalians  in  those 
parts  (against  the  will  of  the  Thessalians,  who  sent  remon- 
strances), he  compelled  to  give  some  hostages  and  money ;  and 
deposited  the  hostages  at  Corinth,  which  state  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  over  to  the  alliance.  The  Lacedaemonians  also  issued 
out  requisitions  to  the  allies  for  the  building  of  one  hundred 
ships ;  and  themselves  and  the  Boeotians  they  rated  at  twenty- 
five  each,  the  Phocians  and  Locrians  at  fifteen,  the  Corinthians 
also  fifteen,  the  Arcadians,  Pellenians,  and  Sicyonians  ten ; 
the  Megarseans,  Troezenians,  and  Hermionians  ten.  They 
likewise  made  all  other  preparations,  as  intending,  immedi- 
ately on  the  spring,  to  apply  themselves  closely  to  the  war. 

IV.  The  Athenians,  too,  in  pursuance  of  the  plans  which 
they  had  formed,  proceeded  this  winter  to  the  building  of 
ships  with  the  timber  which  they  had  procured :  also  forti- 
fying Sunium,  that  it  might  afibrd  a  secure  shelter  for  their 
corn-ships  in  the  coasting  trade,  abandoning  the  fortification 
which  they  had  erected  in  I^conia,  when  on  their  voyage  to 
Sicily,  and  in  all  other  respects  wherein  there  seemed  to  be 
any  needless  expense,  contracting  every  thing  within  the  limits 
of  economy :  but,  above  all,  they  kept  a  vigilant  look  out  over 
their  allies,  that  they  might  not  revolt. 


vexatious  and  degrading  control  of  the  ephors ;  here  he  might  not  only  use 
at  discretion  the  troops  immediately  under  his  orders,  but  be  had  authority 
to  levy  forces,  raise  contributions,  exercise  command  among  the  allies  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  treat  with  foreign  states.  Thus  vested  with  inde- 
pendent power,  he  was  of  course  respected,  and  could  make  himself  feared; 
so  that  much  more  deference  was  paid  by  the  states  of  the  confederacy  to 
Agis,  in  his  garrison  at  Decelea,  than  to  any  Spartan  king  at  home,  or  even 
to  the  Spartan  government  itself." 

0  Exacted  of  them  a  large  turn,']  Namely,  by  way  of  redeeming  or  ran- 
soming the  property :  an  ex|>edient  frec|uently  employed  by  the  buccaneers 
of  modem  times.  For  such  b,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  xp^^/x^^a  ktrpe^aro, 
and  not  that  assigned  by  the  translators,  **  made  money  of  it ; "  a  significa- 
tion of  but  slender  authority. 

On  the  old  enmity  or  grudge  just  before  mentioned,  see  1. 9^  98.  seq*  and 
Valckn.  on  Herod.  1. 7, 132, 
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V.  As  both  parties  were  occupied  in  these  affairs,  and,  in 
their  preparation  for  war,  seemed  to  be  as  it  were  but  com-- 
mencing  it,  the  Euboeans,  first  of  all,  sent  ambassadors  this 
winter  to  Agis  on  the  subject  of  a  revolt  from  the  Athenians.^ 
He,  accepting  their  proposals,  sends  for  Alcamenes  son  of 
Sthenelaidas,  and  Melanthus,  to  go  as  governors  into  Euboea. 
They  accordingly  went,  accompanied  by  about  three  hundred 
of  the  Neodamodes  [or  newly  enfranchised],  and  Agis  pre- 
pared measures  for  transporting  them  thither.  In  the  mean- 
time came  the  Lesbians,  who  were  desirous  to  revolt.  And  on  the 
Boeotians  aiding  them  ^  in  their  negotiations,  Agis  was  induced 
to  postpone  matters  concerning  Euboea,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  forwarding  the  revolt  of  Lesbos,  giving  them  Alca- 
menes as  harmost  [or  governor],  who  was  to  have  gone  to 
Euboea ;  and  the  Boeotians  promised  to  send  ten  ships,  and 
Agis  ten.  Now  these  affairs  were  transacted  without  the 
authority  of  the  Lacedaemonian  state.  For  Agis,  so  long  as  he 
continued  at  Decelea  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  had 
authority  both  to  send  off  troops  whither  he  pleased,  to  raise 
forces  and  levy  money.  Indeed  the  allies  did  at  that  time 
(it  may  truly  be  said),  yield  obedience  much  rather  to  him^ 
than  to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  home ;  for  having  a  powerful 
force  under  his  command,  he  inspired  immediate  awe  wherever 
he  went  He  was  now  forming  arrangements  for  the  aid  of 
the  Lesbians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chians  and  Ery  thraeans, 
themselves  also  ready  to  revolt,  did  not  have  recourse  to  Agis^ 
but  resorted  to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  home.  With  these 
likewise  went  an  ambassador  from  Tissaphemes,  who  was 
viceroy  to  king  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes  *,  of  the  maritime 


»  The  Evbceant  firtt^  S^c]  This  might  very  well  have  been  expected ; 
though  (as  Mitford  observes)  Euboea  was  a  country  so  important  to  Athens, 
that  a  better  government  would  never  have  left;  it  in  the  situation  of  a 
subject  state,  but  would  have  given  its  people  an  interest  with  themselves. 

«  On  the BaoHans  aidingihem.]  Probably  from  the  ties  of  affinity,  they 
being,  like  themselves,  of  JSolian  race. 

The  wishes  of  this  most  powerful  of  the  allies  of  Lacedaemon  could 
scarcely  fail  of  being  attended  to. 

3  Yield  obedience  much  rather  to  Mm  than,  4-e.]  Hobbes  has  here  misre^ 
presented  the  sense,  from  not  properly  apprehending  the  construcUon. 

*  Fttyrcy.]    Or,  to  use  the  Persian  term,  tatrmp. 
VOL.  III.  T 
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parts  ^  [of  Asia  Minor].  For  Tissaphernes  was  calling  in  ^  the 
Peloponnesians  as  auxiliaries,  and  he  engaged  to  provide  them 
support^  He  had  lately  had  demanded  of  him  •  by  the  king 
tlie  tribute  of  his  own  government,  for  which  (not  being  able, 
by  reason  of  the  Athenians,  to  exact  it  from  the  Grecian  cities) 
he  was  in  arrears.  He  therefore  thought  he  should  be  more 
likely  to  obtain  that  tribute  by  humbling  the  Athenians,  and 
should,  besides,  bring  over  the  Lacedaemonians  into  alliance 
with  the  king,  and  thus  be  able,  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
orders,  either  to  kill  or  take  prisoner  Amorges,  who  was  in 
rebellion  up  and  down  the  province  of  Caria.  Thus  tlie 
Chians  and  Tissaphernes  were  now  negotiating  this  business 
in  concert, 

*  Maritime  parts.]  We  are  not  exactly  informed  of  the  extent  of  the 
several  satrapies,  or  of  the  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  o£  the  satraps.  We 
learn  from  Xenophon  (Hei.  1.  3, 1,  5.  et  seq.  and  2, 19.)  that  Caria  was  the 
proper  satrapy  ot  Tissaphernes,  and  (Anab.  1,  1,6.)  that  Ionia  was  added  to 
his  command  by  the  king's  particular  favour;  but  his  authority,  at  least  in 
the  absence  of  other  officers,  was  often  extended  over  Sardis  and  great  part 
ofLydia.    (Mitford.) 

6  Caliing  in.]  It  is  strange  that  all  the  translators  should  have  missed 
the  true  sense  of  iirfiytro. 

7  Provide  them  support.]  i.  e.  give  them  pay;  for  rpoipt),  abused  of  mili- 
tary service,  has  often  that  sense.  Nothing  places  in  a  stronger  light  the 
power  of  Athens,  than  that  the  vast  empire  of  Persia  should  require  the 
aid  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  enable  them  to  subdue  a  few  cities,  scarcely 
any  of  them  otherwise  than  unfortified,  being  so  kept  by  Athenian  jea- 
lousy. See  the  able  and  instructive  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitford,  Hist.  Gr.  t.  4. 
175-8. 

8  He  had  lately  had  demanded  of  him,  4*^.1  The  translators  have  here 
all  misrepresented  the  sense,  by' mistaking  the  force  of  vrewpdyftevog ;  for 
iTiTpax^ai  frequently  signifies  to  exact ;  as  6,  51.  8,  5  and  37  and  87.,  and 
perpetually  in  the  best  Attic  writers.  And  here  (as  in  not  a  few  other 
cases)  the  error  of  the  tratulators  (for  which,  however,  there  was  the  less 
excuse,  since  the  Scholiast  had  long  before  pointed  out  the  true  sense, 
which  was  also  seen  by  Acacius  and  Duker)  has  led  the  historians  wrong,  as, 
for  instance,  Mitford.  (See  p.  178.)  There  had  been  yet  no  such  remis- 
sion as  he  speaks  of,  but  the  cities  in  Question  were  still  nominally  regarded 
as  in  the  dominions  of  the  empire ;  and  the  tribute  which  had  aforetime  been 
assessed  for  them  was  required  from  the  satraps ;  who,  however,  it  seems, 
contrived  to  defer  the  payment  by  representing  their  inability  to  levy  thenu 
So  lon|;  as  this  excuse  was  allowed,  tne  satraps  had  no  reason  to  engage  in 
hostilities  with  Athens;  but  when  the  tribute  (nay,  even  the  arrears)  was 
demanded  of  them  (they  being,  as  the  Turkish  pachas  now  are,  farmers- 
general  of  the  revenue  in  their  eovernment),  it  became  their  own  personal 
affair,  as  the  whole  sum  would  come  out  of  their  own  pockets.  It  was 
likely,  therefore,  that  they  should  set  ever^  machine  in  motion,  to  be  rid 
of  the  only  impediment  to  the  collection  oi  that  tribute,  by  pulling  down 
the  Athenian  power. 
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VI.  And  now  Calligitus  son  of  Laophon,  a  Megarsean,  and 
Timagorasy  son  of  Atbenagoras  a  Cyzicene,  both  exiles  from 
their  own  countries,  and  residing  with  Phamabazus  ^,  son  of 
Phamaces,  came  about  the  same  time  to  Lacedcemon.  They 
had  been  sent  thither  by  Pharnabazus,  that  they  might  procure 
and  bring  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  and  also  that  he  himself 
might,  for  the  sake  of  the  tribute,  if  possible,  bring  the  Athenian 
cities  in  his  government  to  revolt  from  them ;  and  finally,  that 
by  his  oftvn  means  ^  an  alliance  might  be  brought  about  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  king:  the  very  objects  which 
Tissaphernes  was  striving  for.  Each,  however,  negotiating 
this  business  separately  (both  those  from  Pharnabazus,  and 
those  from  Tissapheraes),  there  was  great  debate  among  the 
statesmen  at  Lacedaemon ;  one  party  desiring  to  prevail  that 
a  fleet  and  army  might  first  be  sent  to  Ionia  and  ChioSf  the 
other  to  the  HeUespont.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  were 
far  more  generally  disposed  to  hearken  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Chians  and  Tissaphernes.  Their  suit,  too,  was  furthered 
by  the  aid  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  bound  by  the  strictest  ties 
of  hereditary  and  ancestral  hospitality^  with  Endius,  an  ephor, 
whence  also  by  this  hospitality  his  family  had  derived  the  name 
Alcibiades,  which  was  a  Lacedaemonian  one,  for  Endius  bore 
the  surname  of  "son  of  Alcibiades.'*  However,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians first  despatched  to  Chios  Phrynis,  one  of  the  order  of  the 
Perioeci,  to  examine  whether  they  were  in  possession  of  the  ships 
they  said,  and  if,  in  other  respects,  the  power  of  the  state  were 
correspondent  to  what  it  was  reported.  And  on  his  sending  them 


1  Phamabazm.]  What  were  the  limits  between  the  respective  satrapies 
of  Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes  is  not  very  clear.  See  Poppo  Proleg. 
t.  2.  p.  432.  and  Krueger  Comment.  Thiicyd.  p.  553.  It  should  teem,  how- 
ever, that  Tissaphernes  had  Caria  and  Lydia,  including  Ionia  and  Doris; 
and  Phamabazus  Mysia,  including  iEolis  and  part  of  Bithynia.  Poppo, 
indeed,  with  much  countenance  from  1.  8,  108.,  fixes  the  limit  at  Antan- 
dros,  which  would  be  giving  the  whole  of  MoWs  to  Pharnaces.  This,  too, 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  what  is  implied  in  the  expression  r&v  K&ria^ "  the 
maritime  parts." 

This  Phamabazus  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  Artabazus,  son  of  Phar- 
baces,  mentioned  at  1.  1,  119.,  who  had  been  succeeded  by  Pharnabazus  I. 
and  he  by  Pharnaces  II.,  and  he,  again,  by  the  present  Pharnabazus  II. 

«  By  his  own  meafu,'\    And  not  that  of  Tissaphernes. 

5  Ancestral  hospitality  ]  Or,  as  Hobbes  calls  it,  guest-hood;  though 
it  might  equally  as  well  be  called  liost-hood.  For  a  complete  illustration  of 
this  subject  see  the  note  of  Valcknaer  on  Herod.  1.  8,  17. 
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word  that  "  the  representations  they  had  heard  were  true,"  they 
immediately  admitted  the  Chians  and  Erythrseans  as  allies, 
and  determined  to  send  them  forty  ships,  there  being  there 
(according  to  what  the  Chians  said)  not  less  than  sixty  sail/ 
And  of  these  they  were  about  to  send  ten  at  first,  with  Melan- 
cridas  as  their  commander ;  but  afterwards,  on  the  occurrence 
of  an  earthquake  ^,  in  the  place  of  Melancridas  they  sent 
Chalcideus,  and  instead  of  ten  ships  they  equipped  but  five 
in  Laconia ;  and  thus  ended  the  winter,  and  the  nineteenth 
year  of  the  war  which  Thucydides  hath  written. 

YEAR  XX.  B.  C.  412. 

VII.  Immediately  on  the  subsequent  summer,  the  Chians 
urging  the  despatch  of  the  ships,  and  fearing  lest  the  Athe- 
nians should  learn  what  was  transacting  (for  they  had  all  sent 
the  embassies  without  their  knowledge),  the  Lacedaemonians 
despatched  three  Spartan  citizens  to  Corinth,  in  order  to 
urge  them  with  all  speed  to  transport  the  ships  over®  the 
isthmus,  from  the  other  side  to  that  opposite  to  Athens,  and 
all  to  sail  to  Chios,  both  those  which  Agis  had  prepared  for 
Lesbos,  and  the  rest.  The  number  of  the  ships  of  the  con- 
federacy there  assembled  amounted  in  all  to  thirty-nine. 

VIIL    Calligitus,  then,  and  Timagoras  took  no  part  in  the 

.expedition  to  Chios,  nor  did  they  give  the  money  which  they 

had  brought  with  them  for  the  equipment  ^  namely  twenty-five 


^  According  to  what  the  Chiang  said^  not  lest  than  sixt^.]  The  translators 
render,  **  from  the  facts  \>  hich  the  Chians  mentioned,"  &c.  But  this  involves 
a  too  harsh  ellipsis ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  objection  to  the  version  above 
proposed,  the  ellipsis  in  which  is  usual.  As  to  the  number  of  ships  men- 
tioned, that  we  may  suppose  was  much  exaggerated. 

^  On  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake,  4"^.}  We  may  suspect  that  the 
earthquake  (if  it  did  really  occur ;  though,  indeed,  the  very  slightest  shock 
was  8u£Bcient)  was  laid  hold  of  as  a  pretext  to  make  the  change  in  ques- 
tion. And  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  the  machination  of  political 
cabals  which  had  been  carrying  on.  The  party  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed measure  seems  to  have  so  far  carried  Us  point,  as  that  only  half  the 
proposed  force  should  go,  and  tnat  under  a  commander  more  acceptable  to 
them  than  the  one  before  appointed. 

f*  Transport  the  shwt  over,]  On  the  mode  in  which  this  was  done  see 
note  on  1.  4,  8.  and  tne  commentators  on  Herod.  2, 154.  and  7,  24.  and 
Manso.  Spart.  2.  p.  60.  referred  to  by  Krueeer. 

>  Equ^ment,]  ^  Or  fitting  out  Literally,  "  sending,  or  setting  forth.** 
As  the  above  signification  is  rare^  and  neglected  by  the  conuQentators^  the 
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talents,  but  designed  to  go  afterwards  with  another  fleet  by 
themselves. 

As  for  Agis,  when  he  saw  the  Lacedaemonians  bent  on 
sending  the  expedition  first  to  Chios,  he  was  himself  of  no 
other  opinion  ^ ;  so  that  the  allies  assembling  at  Corinth,  de- 
liberatai  on  the  measures  to  be  pursued,  and  determined  first 
to  sail  to  Chios,  under  the  command  of  Chalcideus,  who  was 
fitting  out  the  five  ships  in  Laconia ;  and  thence  proceed  to 
Lesbos,  under  the  command  of  Alcamenes  (whom  also  Agis 
had  originally  designed  ^  for  that  service) ;  and  finally  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Hellespont,  in  which  last  service  Clearchus,  son 
of  Ramphius,  was  appointed  commander.  Furthermore,  it 
was  resolved  to  convey  over  the  isthmus  half  of  the  ships  first, 
and  that  those  should  immediately  put  to  sea,  that  the  Athe- 
nians might  have  their  attention  *  engaged  more  on  those  than 
on  the  rest  to  be  afterwards  transported.  For  contemning  the 
weakness  of  the  Athenians,  no  considerable  navy  of  theirs 
having  as  yet  appeared,  they  resolved  to  make  ^  the  voyage 
openly. 

Agreeably  to  these  resolves  they  immediately  conveyed 
over  twenty-one  ships. 

IX.  But  the  Corinthians,  on  the  rest  hastening  to  put  to 
sea,  were  not  readily  disposed  to  go  before  they  had  attended 
the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games  %  which  were  at  hand. 


following  examples  may  be  not  unacceptable :  Diod.  Sic.  sso.  irtpi  rrjv  tic 
^ivixriv  air(nrro\ric  r^C  veHv  dvv&fitias  AwovroXy,  Polyb.  26,  7,  1.  ^  xphg 
^'IfrrpovQ  AirotrrcXii, 

*  He  w€ti  of  no  other  opinion^  i.  e.  he  assented  to  their  views.  "  He  had 
the  prudence  (says  Mitrord)  not  to  mark  any  resentment  at  the  inter- 
ference  with  his  command,  or  any  way  to  irritate  an  administration  ill  dis- 
(>osed  to  him,  by  opposing  measures  on  which  thev  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  decide ;  and  yieldmg  thus  in  part,  he  carried  also  a  part  of  his  pur- 
pose." 

3  Whom  also  Agit  had  originally  designed.]    Literally,  **  thought  of.** 
••  Might  have  their  attention^  4-c  ]     Mitford  well  paraphrases,  **  thus  it 
was  hoped  the  Athenians,  having  their  attention  divided  between  the  divi- 
sion sailing,  and  that  remaining  to  sail,   would  act  effectually  against 
neither." 

*  Resolved  to  make.]    Literally,  **  were  making,"  i.  e.  about  to  make. 

<  Isthmian  games.]  These,  (uoeller  says)  it  has  been  shown  by  Corsinus 
Dissert.  Agon.  4,  6.,  were  celebrated  sometimes  in  the  month  Panormus,but 
sometimes  fell  on  Munychium  or  Thargalion.  They  were^  every  third  year 
(not  fourth,  as  Mitford  says),  sometimes  on  the  first,  sometimes  On  the  third, 
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Whereupon  Agis  was  ready  to  agree  that  they  should,  for- 
sooth, not  violate  the  Isthmiac  truce,  but  offered  to  take  the 
whole  armament  on  himself.^  On  the  Corinthians,  however, 
not  acceding  to  this  proposal,  but  a  delay  intervening,  the 
Athenians  gained  a  readier  knowledge  of  the  plan  in  agitation 
by  the  Chians ;  and  sent  Aristocrates,  one  of  the  state-com- 
manders, to  Chios,  to  call  them  to  account;  and  on  the  Chians 
denying  the  charge,  the  Athenians  ordered  them  to  send  them, 
as  a  pledge,  some  ships,  in  virtue  of  the  alliance^:  and  they  sent 
seven.  The  reason  for  which  compliance  was,  that  the  many 
of  the  Chians  were  ignorant  of  what  was  transacting ;  and  that 
the  few  *,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  design,  were  not  will- 
ing to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  multitude  before  they  had 
obtained  some  strength,  and  also  because  they  no  longer  ex- 


of  every  Olympiad.  Those  that  were  celebrated  on  t\\efirttf  fell  on  the 
Corinthian  month  Panormus,  the  Attic  Hecatombseon,  and  the  Roman 
July.  But  those  which  were  celebrated  on  the  third  of  the  Olympiad  fell 
on  the  Munjrchium  or  Thargalion.  Now  the  year  in  question  being  the 
first  of  the  ninety-second  Olympiad,  this  celebration  was  in  Hecatombaeon." 
Thus  far  Goeller,  who  refers,  on  the  subject  of  the  superstition  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  observance  of  festivals,  to  Drumann.  Gesch.  d.  Verf.  d.  gr. 
Staat.  p.  710. 

The  reason  (I  would  add)  why  the  Corinthians  were  unwilling  to  go  was, 
as  appears  from  what  follows,  not  so  much  that  they  should  lose  the  plea- 
sure of  the  festival,  as  that  they  should  violate  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
which  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  observe  during  that  period ;  for  it 
should  seem  that  the  festival  had  been  already  prodmnied,  and  was,  there- 
fore, become  binding  to  those  in  the  country.  Oh  this  distinction  turned 
the  dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Eleans,  1,  5.,  concerning 
Lepreum. 

*  Take  the  whole  armament  on  himself.]  And  thus  remove  it  from  the 
Corinthians  as  a  national  concern ;  for  it  should  seem  that  private  persons 
might,  during  the  period  in  question,  engage  in  the  service  of  any  other 
nation. 

It  is  plain  that  the  festival  had  not  actually  commenced,  during  which, 
under  the  protection  of  the  armistice,  persons  might  come  and  go  in  safety, 
and  make  their  observations ;  so  that  the  expedition  could  no  longer  be 
kept  a  secret. 

3  To  send  them  as,  4-c.]  I  cannot  agree  with  Duker  and  Goeller,  who 
loin  vovc  rb  wurrbv  ig  rb  KvfiftaxtKov,  As  to  the  passage  they  appeal  to  at 
I.  3,  11.,  it  will  only  prove  that  the  words  might  be  so  taken,  if  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  and  the  context  would  permit.  'I'hat,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
To  me  it  has  always  appeared  (and  in  this  I  am  supported  by  Bauer  and 
Hack)  that  Ic  rb  Kvftfi,  is  lor  Kord  rb  Kvfxfi,,  which  is  of^  frequent  occurrence 
in  Thucydides.  This  is,  indeed,  an  unusual  phrase ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  whole  of  this  eighth  book  abounds  with  anomalies,  and  there* 
fore  requires  methods  of  criticism  peculiar  to  itself. 

*  The  few.]    i.  e.  the  oligarchical,  or  aristocratical  party. 
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pected  that  the  LacedaemoniaDs  would  come,  because  they  so 
long  delayed. 

X.  In  the  meantime  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated, 
and  the  Athenians  (for  the  truce  had  been  proclaimed)  went  to 
participate  in  the  spectacle ;  and  thus  the  matter  respecting  the 
Chians  became  more  apparent  to  them.  And  after  they  had 
returned  home,  they  immediately  set  on  foot  preparations  that 
the  ships  to  sail  from  Cenchrea  should  not  go  to  their  destin* 
ntion  undiscovered.  The  Corinthians,  however,  after  the 
festival,  put  to  sea  with  twenty-one  sail  for  Chios,  under  the 
command  of  Alcamenes.*  The  Athenians,  on  the  conclusion 
of  tlie  truce,  first  advanced  to  them  with  an  equal  number  of 
ships,  and  then  drew  oflF  to  the  main  sea.^  But  as  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  did  not  follow  them  far,  but  desisted  from  the 
voyage,  the  Athenians  likewise  drew  off  to  port ;  for  the  seven 
Chian  ships,  which  they  had  with  them  in  their  number,  they 
thought  were  not  to  be  trusted.  But  afterwards  manning 
thirty-seven^  others,  they  chased  the  enemy  as  they  were 
coasting  along,  and  drove  them  into  Piraeus*  in  Corinthia. 


I  Alcamenes.]  And  yet,  according  to  the  resolutions  of  the  congress, 
supra,  c.  8^  it  would  seem  that  Chalcideus  should  have  had  the  commandv 
But  it  appears  from  c.  11.  that  Chalcideus  was  to  join  them  on  the  way 
with  the  five  ships  he  was  fitting  out  in  Laconia^ 

3  Drew  off  to  the  main  tea.]  Namely,  to -draw  the  enemy  into  the  open 
space,  where  Athenian  skill  would  have  the  advantage. 

3  Thirty-sevenJ]  This  would  seem  an  incredibly  large  number.  Hence, 
Krueger  cancels  tne  thirty.  But  this  (wholly  uncountenanced  as  it  is  by 
authority)  is  too  bold  a  procedure ;  and  Goeller  rightly  pronounces  the  con- 
jecture to  be  useless,  as  appears  from  the  course  of  the  narrative.  **  Quot 
naves,"  says  he,  **  de  illis  duodesexaginta  Pirseum  obsidentibus  demserint, 
alioque  avocaverint,  cap.  11.  init.  in  universum  significat,  ipsum  numerum 
cap.  1 5.  exhibet ;  quot  autem  in  locum  demptarum  submiserin^  reticuit. 
Itaque  satis  erit,  Thucydidi  accredere  c.  20,  scribenti,  postremo  viginti  pari 
numero  Peloponnesiacarum  ad  Pineum  oppositas  fuisse." 

*  Pirceia.]  There  were  two  ports  of  this  name  in  Corinthia,  one  on  the 
Saronic,  the  other  on  the  Crisssean  gulf.  Mueller,  indeed,  thinks  that  the 
Piraeus  in  question  ought  to  be  written  Spir<Bus  ;  a  conjecture  which  seems 
to  be  countenanced  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny :  though  there  the  2  may  have 
arisen  from  the  2  preceding ;  or  this  may  have  only  denoted  the  promon^ 
torv. 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  port  in  question  was  written  Piraeus, 
while  the  famous  port  of  Athens  should  be  written  Piraeeus. 

Cramer,  in  his  ...-«.  •      ^.:j. 

directly  contrary  i 
seem  that  the  P 
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Now  this  is  a  desert  port  ^  and  the  farthest  on  the  borders 
towards  Epidauria.  And  one  ship,  which  was  oflF  to  seaward, 
the  Peloponnesians  lost ;  they  rest  they  drew  together,  and 
brought  into  port.  Then  the  Athenians  making  an  attack 
both  by  sea  with  the  fleet,  and  by  disembarkation  on  land, 
there  was  a  vast  tumult  and  disorder ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  ships  they  damaged  and  disabled  as  they  lay  off  shore  % 
and  Alcamenes,  the  commander,  was  slain,  with  the  loss,  how- 
ever, of  some  of  their  own  men. 

XI.  On  the  parties  separating  from  the  contest,  the  Athe- 
nians appointed  a  competent  force  to  maintain  a  blockade  over 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  with  the  rest  they  anchored  at  the  islet  ^ 
not  far  off,  on  which  they  encamped,  and  sent  to  Athens  for 
a  reinforcement.*'^  For  on  the  day  following  the  Corinthians 
had  come  up  with  forces  to  succour  the  fleet,  and  not  long 
after  the  other  neighbouring  people  did  the  same.  Perceiving, 
however,  that  the  guarding  of  the  ships  in  so  desert  a  place 
would  be  toilsome ',  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  even 
thought  of  burning  them  ;  but  afterwards  they  determined  to 
draw  them  on  shore,  and  keep  guard  over  them,  with  their 
land  forces  encamped  near,  until  some  convenient  method  of 
escape  should  offer  itself.  Agis,  on  hearing  what  had  hap- 
pened, sent  to  them  a  Spartan  named  Thermon. 


Ptolemy  and  the  Anthedon  of  Pliny  (a  name  probably  first  given  to  the 
place  on  havine  a  town  built  there);  also,  that  the  promontory  now  called 
C.  Franco  is  the  promont.  t^nrceum  of  Ptolemy :  and  certainly  that  is  a 
very  apt  name  for  a  promontory  (and  therefore  ousht  to  be  retained),  while 
Pirasus  is  a  good  one  for  the  port;  which,  it  should  seem,  was  a  common 
place  of  embarkation  for  those  who  wanted  to  go  from  Peloponnesus  to 
Attica,  by  crossing  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  The  port  is  now  allied  Franco- 
limni. 

^  A  detert  port.]    i.  e.  one  which  had  no  town  situated  on  \tk 

«  Off  the  shore.]  Mitford  most  erroneously  relates  that  there  was  a  battle 
at  sea,  in  which  the  Peloponnesians  lost  one  ship ;  and  that,  on  retreating 
to  Piraeus,  the  Athenians  would  not  attack  them  there,  but  blockaded  them 
with  a  small  sauadron. 

1  Jtlet.]    That,  I  imagine,  called  Haurocinisi  in  Arrowsmith's  map. 

9  Reinforcement.]    Namely,  of  land  forces. 

5  The  guarding  of  the  ships,  4*c-]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  **  that 
where  soldiers  were  citizens,  not  under  any  regular  military  command,  but 
having  every  one  a  vote  in  the  decision  of  all  public  measures,  it  was  often 
more  difficult  for  the  administration  to  get  a  service  of  tedious  incon- 
venience performed  than  one  of  great  momentary  danger." 
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As  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  news  had  first  reached  them  that 
the  ships  had  put  to  sea  from  the  isthmus  (for  the  ephors 
had  ordered  Alcamenes,  when  that  should  happen,  to  despatch 
a  horseman  Mnth  the  news);  and  they  resolved  to  imme- 
diately send  the  five  ships  which  were  with  them,  and  Chalci- 
deus,  to  take  the  command  ^j  accompanied,  too,  by  Alcibiades; 
but  afterwards,  as  they  were  hastening  their  departure,  intel- 
ligence reached  them  of  the  fleet  having  taken  refuge  at 
Piraeus.  Much  discouraged  at  thus  stumbling  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  Ionian  war,  they  were  disposed,  so  far  from  send- 
ing away  those  ships  of  their  own  country,  to  recall  some  which 
had  previously  sailed.^ 

XII.  But  on  learning  this,  Alcibiades  again  persuades  £n- 
dius  ^  and  the  other  ephors  not  to  abandon  the  voyage ;  urging 
that  by  now  sailing  they  should  reach  their  destination  before 
the  Chians  had  received  tidings  of  the  disaster  respecting  the 
fleet ;  and  that  he  himself,  on  arriving  in  Ionia,  should  easily 
persuade  the  cities  to  revolt,  by  telling  them  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Athenians,  and  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ;  in  which  he  would  be  more  credited  than  others.  To 
Endius  himself  he  privately  represented  that  it  would  be  a  high 
honour  to  hinif  by  himself  to  bring  about  the  revolt  of  Ionia, 
and  make  the  king  an  ally  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that 
this  should  not  be  an  achievement  of  Agis.  For  he  happened 
to  be  at  variance  with  him.^  Having  thus  prevailed  on  En- 
dius and  the  other  ephors,  he  set  sail  with  the  five  ships 


♦  To  take  the  comnmnd.]  Namely,  of  the  whole  fleet,  as  was  above 
determined.    See  c.  8. 

*  Some  which  had  previoitsly  taiied.]  What  these  Were  it  is  not  easy  to 
see :  certainly  not  those  collected  by  Calligitus  and  Timagoras,  which  were 
to  sail  cifter  this  fleet. 

>  AtcUnadet  again  pertuadet  Endius,  ^rc]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford, 
"  that  the  ascendency  of  Athenian  genius  showed  itself  even  in  those  cir- 
cumstances which  contributed  most  to  the  downfied  of  the  Athenian 
empire.  What  the  Lacedaemonian  administration  had  neither  foresight  to 
plan  nor  spirit  to  execute,  the  illustrious  but  unprincipled  Athenian  re- 
fugee, participating,  through  the  ephor  his  friend,  m  their  closest  councils, 
planned  and  executed  for  them.**  i.       •_• 

«  To  be  at  variance  with  hhn.]  Krueger,  p.  566.,  refers  on  this  subject  to 
Xen.  Hist.  Gr.  3,  3,  2.  Plutarch  Alcib.  23.  seqq.  Ages.  3.  Fausan.  3,  a,  3. 
Justin.  5,  ^. 
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together  with  Chalcideus,  the  Lacedaemonian ;  and  they  made 
the  voyage  with  all  speed. 

XIII.  About  the  same  time  there  arrived  back  from  Sicily 
the  sixteen  Peloponnesian  ships  which  had  cooperated  with 
Gylippus  m  the  war ;  and  being  intercepted  on  the  way,  about 
Leucadia,  and  damaged'  by  the  twenty-seven  Attic  ships 
under  the  command  of  Hippocles  son  of  Menippus  (who 
there  kept  watch  for  such  ships  as  came  from  Sicily),  they 
however  escaped  the  Athenians,  all  but  one,  and  reached 
Corinth.^ 

XIV.  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  seized  such  vessels  as 
they  met  with  on  their  voyage,  in  order  that  intelligence  of 
their  passage  might  not  be  discovered ;  and  having  first  made 
the  continent  at  Corycus,  where  they  dismissed  those  whom 
they  had  detained  ^,  then,  on  having  held  previous  conference 
with  certain  of  the  Chians  who  had  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  them,  and  who  advised  them  to  make  the  port 
without  sending  any  previous  message  *  to  the  city,  they  thus 
came  upon  the  Chians  suddenly  and  unawares.  By  this  t?ie 
many  were  thrown  into  amazement  and  consternation ;  but  by 
the  f em  the  thing  had  been  prepared  for,  so  that  the  public 
council  was  then  met  together,  and  after  some  addresses  from 
Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  who  told  them  that  many  other 
ships  were  on  their  way,  making,  however,  no  mention  of  the 
blockade  of  the  ships  in  Piraeus,  the  Chians,  and  soon  after 
the  Erythrseans,  revolt  from  the  Athenians. 

They  then  sailed  on  with  three  ships  to  Clazomense,  and 
drew  that  city  also  into  the  revolt  And  the  Clazomenians 
immediately  passed  over  to  the  continent,  and  fortified  Po- 


»  Danuwed^  Or,  as  we  say,  cut  up.  Hobbes  quaintly  renders,  **  evil 
entreated ;     but  Smith,  much  worse,  **  terribly  harassed.'^ 

^  They,  however^  escaped,  <J-c.]  Hobbes  has  here  strangely  mistaken  the 
sense. 

3  Ditmissed  those,  ^c]  Very  different  this  from  the  conduct  of  Alcidas 
in  the  former  attempt  on  Ionia,  made  by  the  Peioponnesians,  of  which  we 
read  in  L  iii. 

*   Any  previous  message,']     Namely,  by  way  of  asking  leave  to  enter. 
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lychne  ^  as  a  retreat  for  them,  in  case  of  necessity,  from  the 
island  in  which  they  dwelt. 

XV.  News,  however,  of  this  affair  of  Chios  soon  reached 
the  Athenians,  who,  conceiving  themselves  to  be  environed 
with  a  great  and  manifest  peril,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  allies 
would  never  be  quiet  at  the  revolt  of  so  considerable  a  slate, 
they  therefore  decreed  to  make  use  of  those  one  thousand 
talents,  which  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  they  had  all 
along  desired  to  keep  untouched;  repealing,  in  order  thereto 
(under  their  present  terror),  those  penalties  which  were  de- 
nounced against  any  who  should  speak  of,  or  put  to  vote,  such 
a  measure.  This  sum  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  equipping 
of  a  considerable  number  of  ships. .  They  also  now  determined 
to  send,  under  the  command  of  Strombichides  son  of  Dio- 
timus,  eight  of  the  ships  which  were  blockading  the  fleet  in 
Piraeus,  and  which,  having  left  the  watch,  and  gone  in  pur- 
suit of^the  ships  under  Chalcideus,  and  not  overtaken  them, 
had  returned  back.  And  shortly  after  they  resolved  to  rein- 
force them  with  twelve  more,  under  Thrasycles,  which  were 
also  taken  from  the  blockading  ships.  Also,  the  seven  Chian 
ships,  which  were  carrying  on  the  blockade  with  them,  they 
withdrew  ^,  and  the  slaves  who  were  on  board  they  freed,  and 
the  freemen  they  put  into  bonds.  Others,  too,  in  the  place  of 
the  ships  that  had  departed,  they  speedily  manned  and  sent 
to  the  blockade  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  resolved  to  fit  out 
thirty  others.     Great  indeed  was  their  zeal  and  activity ;  for 


&  Polychne.]  It  is  probable  that  this  place  was  then  a  sort  of  suburb  to 
the  city  of  Clazomense ;  indeed,  it  was  situated  so  near  to  it,  that  the 
itland  of  Clazomeua  was  by  Alexander  joined  by  a  mole  to  the  continent. 

I  7%ey  withdrew.]  Namely,  to  Athens^  replacing  them  with  seven  others. 
So,  at  least,  the  interpreters  and  Mitford  understand.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  would  choose  to  withdraw  so  large  a  number  from  an  already 
much  weakened  squadron.  Perhaps,  therefore,  diraydyovrtc  may  only 
denote  "  took  them  aside,"  namely,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  change 
mentioned  in  the  next  words,  which  was  to  put  the  freemen  in  fetters,  and 
make  the  slaves  free ;  for  we  must  not  suppose,  with  Smith,  that  the  free- 
men were  thrown  into  prison.  That,  indeed,  is  at  variance  with  the  air  of 
the  whole  passage :  they  would  be  too  useful  as  sailors  to  allow  of  that. 
Their  services  were,  therefore,  retained,  but  they  worked  in  chains. 
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the  matter  in  hand^  as  it  respected  the  reinforcement  of  the 
fleet  at  Chios,  was  o;ie  of  no  small  moment. 

XVI.  In  the  mean  time  Strombichides  arrives,  with  those 
eight  ships  at  Samos ;  and  having  taken  one  Samian  trireme 
he  sailed  to  Teios,  and  entreated  them  to  keep  quiet.  From 
Chios  to  Teios  Chalcideus  also  made  sail  with  twenty-three 
ships,  and  the  land  forces  ^  of  the  Clazomenians  and  Ery- 
thraeans  joined  them.  On  receiving  private  intelligence  of  this, 
Strombichides  set  sail  before  their  arrival ;  and  when  oflF  at 
sea  he  beheld  the  number  of  the  ships  from  Chios,  he  sheered 
off  for  Samos,  chased  by  the  enemy.  The  land  forces  the 
Teians  at  first  would  not  admit,  but  on  the  flight  of  the  Athe- 
nians they  brought  them  in.  And  now  the  land  forces  re- 
mained inactive,  waiting  for  the  return  of  Chalcideus  from  the 
pursuit.  But  on  his  tarrying  long,  they  themselves  set  about 
demolishing  the  wall  which  the  Athenians  erected  around  Teios, 
towards  the  continent;  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  some 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  Barbarians,  who  came  up,  un- 
der the  command  of  Otages  ^,  lieutenant  of  Tissaphemes. 

XVII.  And  now  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  having  chased 
Strombichides  to  Samos,  furnished  the  seamen  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  ships  with  arms  as  foot  soldiers^  and  left  them  there. 


I  Land/orces.]  I  here  read,  with  Bekker  and  Goeller,  oc  irtl^oL 
«  Otaees.]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  of  no  one  MS.  or  edition, 
since  all  appear  to  be  alike  erroneous.  The  common  reading  6  TdytiQ^ 
besides  being  otherwise  liable  to  objection,  is  inconsistent  with  the  use  of 
the  Greek  article,  as  illustrated  by  Bp.  Middleton.  Goeller  edits  from  one 
MS.  Srayi^c,  which  is  also  countenanced  by  Xen.  Hist.  Gr.  1,2,  5,  But 
this  is  so  at  variance  with  all  other  MSS.,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely precarious.  All  agree  in  the  6 :  and  the  difference  between  6  and 
<r  is  so  slisht,  that  it  were  a  wonder  if  one  MS.,  out  of  so  many,  did  not 
present  Sie  variation.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  either  'OrdytiQ  or 
X>Tdvfic  is  the  true  reading ;  and  the  difference  between  the  y  and  v  is  so 
small,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish.  I  have,  in  defbrence  to  the  autho- 
rity of  MSS.,  adopted  'Orayijf.  It  is  true  that  'Ordytig  may  (as  Goeller 
idmrms)  occur  nowhere  else,  and  that  'Onivijc  does :  yet,  even  in  the  pas- 
sages to  which  Goeller  adverts,  ^OrAyrfQ  may  possibly  be  the  true  reading ; 
at  least,  every  editor  will,  in  such  a  case,  do  better  to  adhere  to  the  decided 
authority  of  his  MSS.,  and  leave  the  doubtful  point,  if  such  there  be,  to  be 
decided  by  the  general  critic. 
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Embarking  in  their  stead  mariners  from  Chios,  on  board  both 
these  and  twenty  other  ships,  they  made  sail  to  Miletus,  in 
order  to  bring  that  city  over  to  revolt.  For  Alcibiades  was 
desirous  (as  being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  principal  persons 
of  the  Milesians)  to  be  beforehand  with  the  ships  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, in  bringing  them  over,  and  thus  secure  the  honour 
of  the  achievement  to  himself  S  and  (as  he  had  promised)  to 
Chalcideus  and  Elndius,  who  had  sent  them,  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing, with  the  forces  of  the  Chians  and  Chalcideans,  brought 
over  very  many  of  the  cities  to  revolt  These,  then,  avoiding 
observation,  for  most  of  the  voyage,  and  arriving  somewhat 
before  Strombichides  and  Thrasycles  (who  happened  now  to 
have  come  up  from  Athens  with  twelve  ships  and  joined  in 
the  chase),  they  bring  over  Miletus  to  revolt. 

The  Athenians  who  followed  close  at  their  heels  with  nine- 
teen ships,  not  being  admitted  by  the  Milesians,  took  up  their 
anchorage  in  the  adjoining  island  of  Lade.^ 

And  now  on  the  revolt  of  Miletus  was  concluded  the  first 
alliance  of  the  Lacedaemonians  with  the  king,  by  Tissaphemes 
and  Chalcideus,  to  the  following  effect :  — 


It  18  acutely  ob- 


*  To  secure  the  honour  of  the  achievement  to  himself.] 
served  by  Mitford,  that,  "  in  thus  promoting  the  Perop< 
was  not  possible  that  he  should  have  the  Peloponnesian  interest  at  heart. 
The  success  of  the  operations  which  had  been  carried  on  under  his  direc- 
tion had  been  so  rapid,  so  uninterrupted,  so  important,  and  so  little  ex<* 
pected,  that  he  could  not  but  have  great  present  credit  for  it.  But  one 
powerful  party  in  Lacedaemon  was  already  hostile  to  him;  and  the  moment 
nis  services  ceased  to  be  necessary,  he  would  have  to  apprehend  more  jea- 
lousy than  gratitude  among  the  other."  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  so  unprincipled  and  heartless  a  man  could  have  no  real  view  to  any 
thing  but  self-interest.  Now  it  was  surely  not  for  his  interest  that  Lace- 
daemon should  completely  triumph,  and  Athens  be  utterly  destroved;  for 
then  his  usefulness,  and,  consequently,  his  estimation  with  the  selfish  states- 
men of  Lacedsmon,  would  be  at  an  end ;  he  would  be  "  cast  away  like  a 
broken  vessel."  Mitford,  therefore,  seems  right  in  supposing  that  he  wished 
to  raise  a  personal  interest  in  Ionia;  and  we  may  imagine  that  this  was  in 
order,  at  some  future  period,  to  be  restored  with  honour  and  distinction  to 
the  direction  of  the  councils  of  his  native  country.  Whether,  indeed,  his 
removal  of  the  Peloponnesian  seamen  to  the  land  service,  and  supplying 
their  place  with  Chian  ones,  formed  any  part  of  his  plans  for  personal 
aggrandisement  (as  Mitford  supposes),  I  would  not  venture  to  say. 

*  Hie  island  of  Lade,]  This  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  6,  7, 10.  as  an 
island  adjacent  to  the  city  of  the  Milesians.  See  also  Pausaa.  1,  S5.  and 
GroQoy.  on  Arria^  E.  A.  i,  is. 
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"  Jrticles  of  Alliance  between  Tissaphemes  and  the 
Lacedamonians. 

XVIII.  **  On  the  following  terms  ^  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  confederates  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  king 
and  Tissaphemes : 

**  Whatsoever  territory  and  cities  the  king  possesses,  or 
hb  ancestors  possessed,  let  those  be  considered  the  king's.* 

"Also,  whatever  money  or  other  profit^  has  accrued  from 
these  cities  to  the  Athenians,  the  king  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  are  jointly  to  interrupt,  so  that  the  Athenians 
may  neither  derive  money  nor  any  other  advantage. 

"  Moreover,  the  war  against  the  Athenians,  the  king  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  are  jointly  to  carry  on ; 
nor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  make  an  end  of  the  war  with  the 
Athenians,  unless  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  king, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies. 

"  Furthermore,  if  any  shall  revolt  from  the  king,  let  them  be 
considered  as  enemies  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies. 
And  if  any  shall  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their' 
allies,  let  them  in  like  manner  be  accounted  enemies  to  the 
king." 

XIX.  These  were  the  terms  of  the  alliance ;  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  Chians  having  fitted  out  ten 
triremes,  sailed  to  Anaea,  wishing  to  gain  intelligence  of  what 
was  doing  at  Miletus,  and  moreover  to  draw  the  cities  to  re- 
volt. And  a  message  having  reached  them  from  Chalcideus 
to  go  back,  and  an  intimation  that  Amorges  is  coming  upon 
them  with  a  land  force,  they  made  sail  to  the  temple  of  Jove. 
There  they  descried  sixteen  ships,  with  which,  after  Thrasycles, 


1  On  the  foUowwf  terms,]  Terms  perfectly  accommodated  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  Alcibiades,  but  not  at  all  honourable  to  Lacedsemon  or  to 
Chalcideus.    (Mitford.) 

<  Whatsoever  territory,  ^c]  This  was  surely,  as  Mitford  observes,  a 
most  wide  and  dangerous  concession  to  Persia. 

3  Other  pro/it.]  What  this  was  (which  is  again  mentioned)  we  are  left 
to  imagine.  It  seems  to  be  the  quota  of  naval  or  military  aid  furnished, 
and  also  the  advantage  of  the  custom,  and  the  indirect  one  of  commerce. 
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Diomedon  had  sailed  from  Athens.  At  sight  of  these  they 
took  to  flight,  one  ship  to  Ephesus  ',  the  rest  to  Teios.  And 
four  of  them  the  Athenians  captured,  abandoned  by  their 
crews,  who  had  got  to  land ;  the  rest  took  refuge  at  the  city 
of  Teios.  And  now  the  Athenians  sail  away  for  Samos ; 
while  the  Chians  setting  sail  again  with  the  rest  of  their  ships, 
and  the  land  forces  ^  accompanying  them,  bring  over  to  revolt 
first  Lebedos,  and  then  Erae.  Afler  this  both  the  land  and 
sea  forces  retired  to  their  respective  homes. 

XX.  About  the  same  time,  the  twenty  ships  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  at  Piraeus,  heretofore  chased  thither  and  blockaded 
by  the  Athenians  with  an  equal  force,  having  made  a  sudden 
sally,  and  gained  the  advantage  in  an  engagement,  captured 
four  ships  of  the  Athenians,  and  sailing  away  to  Cenchreas, 
again  made  preparations  for  their  voyage  to  Ionia.  There  came 
also  to  them  from  Lacedaemon  Astyochus,  as  commander,  to 
whom  the  supreme  naval  authority  ^  was  committed.  On  the 
departure  of  the  land  forces  from  Teios,  Tissaphemes  himself 
repairing  thither  with  an  army,  and  having  assisted  in  the 
further  demolition  of  what  remained  of  the  wall  at  Teios,  de- 
parted. And  not  long  ^fler  his  departure,  Diomedon  arriving 
with  ten  ships  from  Athens,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Teians, 
to  receive  them  also.^  And  having  coasted  along  to  Erae,  and 
assaulted  the  city  without  being  able  to  take  it,  he  sailed 
away. 

XXI.  About  this  time,  too,  there  was  an  insurrection  ^  by 
the  people  of  Samos,  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  who 


I  Ephemt^  This  city,  therefore,  as  Krueger  thinks,  was  now  hostile  to 
the  Athenians. 

«  Land/orccs.]  Namely,  of  the  Erythraeans  and  Clazomenians,  spoken 
of  at  c.  16.,  joined  with  the  Peloponnesians  mentioned  at  c.  28.    (Krueger.) 

3  The  supreme  naval  authority,']  Namely,  as  Goeller  explains,  both  over 
those  officers  whom  he  brought,  and  those  who  went  with  Chalcideus  and 
Aicibiades. 

*  To  receive  them  also,]  i.  e.  to  observe  a  neutrality  between  the  two 
parties. 

*  IruwrectiorL]  On  this  sense  of  I  jrav<i<rra<nf  Krueger  refers  to  Thucyd. 
5,39.  4,56.  5, 23. 8,63  and  73.  Herod.  1,89.3,39.  6,91. Aridtoph.Av.l583. 
Aristot.  Polit.  5,  2,  6. 

Mitford 
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happened  to  be  present  with  thirty-eight  ships,  against  the 
powerful.^  And  the  democratical  party  put  to  death  some  two 
hundred  in  all  of  the  nobles,  condemning  four  hundred  to 
exile,  and  themselves  occupied  their  lands  ^  and  houses  by 
partition ;  and  (the  Athenians  upon  this  having  granted  them 
independence,  as  now  of  assured  fidelity)  they  communicated 
no  share  of  the  government  to  the  landed  proprietors,  nor  was 
it  any  longer  permitted  them  to  intermarry  with  the  common 
people,  nor  those  with  them. 

XXII.  Afler  these  events,  this  summer,  the  Chians,  as 
they  had  begun,  so  they  now  remitted  nothing  of  their  ardour 
in  going  (even  without  the  Lacedaemonians)  in  full  force  to 
bring  over  the  cities  to  revolt ;  and  being  desirous,  moreover,' 
that  as  many  as  possible  should  participate  with  them  in  the 
danger,  they  by  themselves  went  on  an  expedition  to  Lesbos 
with  thirteen  ships  (it  having  been  directed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians that  they  should  go  secondly  to  that  island,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Hellespont) ;  and,  moreover,  the  land  forces  of 
the  Peloponnesians  present,  and  those  of  the  allies  in  those 
parts,  went  to  Clazomenae  and  Cyme.  The  commander  of 
the  land  forces  was  Eualus,  a  Spartan ;  of  the  fleet,  Dinadas, 


Mitford  accounts  for  the  risine  of  the  people  on  the  higher  classes,  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  latter  had  been,  since  the  reduction  on  the  for- 
mer revolt,  more  depressed  than  all  others,  and  were  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity, through  the  prevalence  of  the  Peloponnesian  arms,  of  mending  their 
condition ;  but  their  designs  were  preoccupied  by  the  democrats. 

«  The  powerful.]  i.  e.  the  nobility  or  aristocracy ;  called  in  various  coun- 
tries by  (fifferent  names,  referrinc  either  to  wealth  or  political  power,  as 
yiuifiopoi,  opHmaies,  &c.  See  Duker,  to  whom,  however,  I  cannot  concede 
that  yc<tf/iopo(,  which  occurs  iust  after,  is  exactly  synonymous  with  SwaroL 
The  term  is  well  explained  by  Portus  "  landed  proprietors : "  so  in  Appian 
S,  810,48.  the  Toi^  yiMfiopovQ,  the  landed  proprietors  or  landholders  are 
the  same  as  what  he  had  called  ytwpyovQ,  And  we  may  compare  Herod.  5, 
77, 12.  ol  ^  Iwfl-oCdrai  UaXiovro  o\  vax^fQ  rwv  XakKtSkutv.  ^schyl.  Suppl. 
621.  But.  t6v  fiTi  Potj^tieovra  r&vdc  yafiSpiov,  arifiov  ilvai  Kw  ^i/yy  ^i7/(i?' 

It  is  surprising  (Goeller  remarks)  that  a  popular  government  like  thatjof 
Athens,  every  where  accustomed  to  support  popular  government,  should 
have  sufiered  an  oligarchy  to  subsist  in  an  island  subject  to  their  sway. 

7  Put  to  death  some  two  hundred,  Sfc]  Nothing,  Mitford  observes,  could 
ensure  to  Athens  the  dominion  of  that  valuable  island  equally  with  this 
measure,  though  humanity  shudders  at  it. 
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one  of  the  PericBci.^  And  these  ships  sailed  first  to  Methjmina, 
and  brought  it  over  to  revolt.  Leaving  there  four  ships,  they 
with  the  rest  drew  Mytilene  also  into  revolt.^ 

XXIII.  And  now  Astyochus,  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  having  set  sail  with  four  ships  from  Cen- 
chrese,  arrives  at  Chios,  whither  he  was  bound.^  And  the 
third  day  after  his  arrival,  the  Athenian  ships,  twenty-five  in 
number,  reached  Lesbos,  under  the  command  of  Leon  and 
Diomedon ;  for  Leon  had  afterwards  come  from  Athens  with 
a  further  reinforcement  of  ten  ships.  And  Astyochus  weighing 
anchor  that  same  day  at  evening,  and  taking  one  more  ship  of 
Chios,  sailed  to  Lesbos,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  render  some 
service.  He  proceeds  first  to  Pyrrha,  and  the  next  day  to 
Eresus,  where  he  hears  that  Mytilene  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  on  the  first  onset.  For  the  Athenians  as  they 
were  sailing,  unexpectedly  standing  into  the  port,  over- 
powered the  Chian  ships,  and  landing,  conquered  in  battle 
those  that  resisted,  and  seized  the  city.  When  Astyochus 
had  heard  this,  both  from  the  Eresians  and  the  ships  of  the 
Chians  who  came  with  Eubulus  from  Methymna  (which 
having  been  before  left  there,  as  soon  as  Mytilene  was 
taken,  fled,  and  happened  to  meet  with  him,  four  in  number, 
for  one  was  captured  by  the  Athenians),  no  longer  held  on 
his  course  to  Mytilene,  but  having  brought  over  Eresus  to 
revolt,  and  armed  the  people  %  he  sends  them  and  the  heavy- 


1  One  of  the  Periceci.']  Not,  ^  a  nation  of  those  parts,"  as  Hobbes  and 
Smith  render.  The  Lacedaemonians  consisted  of  two  sorts :  1.  The  Spar^ 
tans,  who  inhabited  Sparta,  and  a  certain  considerable  territory  around  it : 
these  were  considered  as  the  descendants  of  the  Dorians  and  HeraclidsE?, 
and  had  the  government  of  the  state  in  their  own  hands.  2.  The  Periceci, 
who  were  those  Lacedaemonians  that  inhabited  around  the  district  of  Sparta, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territories:  these  had  not  full  political  pri- 
vileges, and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Spartans.  They  were,  however,  sometimes 
raised  to  the  higher  offices,  though  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  foreign  service. 

«  Leaving  there,  ^c]  This  sentence  is  only  found  in  the  Cod.  Vallae, 
and  Cod.  Vatican,  j  but  it  is  clearly  necessary,  and  was  doubtless  omitted  per 
homceoteleuton. 

3  Whither  he  was  6ou7id.]    Or,  had  set  on  going. 

-»  Armed  the  people,  ^c]  I  have  here  followed  the  emendation  of  this 
formerly  corrupt  passage  adopted  by  Bekker  and  Goeller,  from  one  of  the 
best  MSS. ;  though  1  have  ventured  to  cotice/ what  thev  ooiy  placed  betufeen 
brackets,  namely,  M  rt^v  "KvTujaav  K-ai  M^^vav,  which  seem  a  neediest 
repetition. 

VOL,  III.  U  It 
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armed  from  his  fleet  to  Antissa  and  Metbymna,  under  the 
command  of  Eteonicus ;  while  he  himself,  with  his  own  ships 
and  those  three  Chian  ones,  coasted  along  thither,  hoping 
that  the  Methymnseans  would  take  courage  on  seeing  them, 
and  persevere  in  their  revolt.  But  when  every  thing  in  Les- 
bos ran  counter  to  his  wishes,  he,  after  taking  on  board  his 
own  army,  made  sail  for  Chios.  On  which  the  land  forces  on 
board  *  the  ships  which  were  to  have  gone  to  the  Hellespont, 
returned  each  to  their  cities.  After  this,  came  to  them  to 
Chios  six  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederate  fleet  at  Cenchreae. 
And  now  the  Athenians  re-established  things  on  their  former 
footing  in  Lesbos,  and  proceeding  from  thence,  and  taking  the 
fortified  suburb  of  the  Clazomenians  on  the  continent,  they 
brought  back  the  people  to  the  city  in  the  island,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  revolt ; 
for  they  had  retired  to  Daphnus.  And  thus  Clazomensd 
again  became  subject  to  the  Athenians. 

XXIV.  This  same  summer  the  Athenians,  who  occupied 
a  station  with  twenty  ships  at  Lade,  ofi*  Miletus,  having  made 
a  descent  at  Panormus  in  the  Milesian  territory,  slew  Chal- 
cideus,  the  Lacedaemonian  governor  who  had  gone  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  inhabitants  with  a  small  paity ;  and  on  the 
third  day  afterwards  they  passed  over  and  erected  a  trophy, 
which  the  Milesians  however  destroyed,  as  not  being  erected 
with  any  mastery  of  the  country.' 

And  now  Leon  and  Diomedon  with  the  Athenian  fleet 
from  Lesbos  made  war  upon  the  Chians  from  their  ships, 


It  mast  be  observed  that  6T\i<rac  has  here  the  same  sense  as  at  1. 5, 97 
6ir\iKet  rbv  Srjftov.  Finally,  irtipairkftirw  here  signifies  pnemitto,  transmUto^ 
or  simply  mitto.    See  the  examples  in  Lex.  Xen. 

^  »  Tlie  landforcet  on  board.]  These  (Krueger  supposes)  were  Peloponne- 
sian infantry  with  them,  and  those  of  the  country,  who  had  assembled  at 
Cla2omens  and  Cyma,  to  go  on  an  expedition  to  the  Hellespont  (see  c.  22.\ 
and  who,  having  got  over  to  Lesbos  from  the  continent,  were  now  conveyed 
away  on  board  the  ships.  And  he  observes  that  iirtKOfiitr^tf  d  itrb  ruv  vi&v 
9rc(<$C  is  for  dviKOfAh^ij  xal  dirb  rdv  vtCiv  6  liri  rwv  viiav  ttc^^c. 

»  With  any  mastery  of  the  country.]  By  this  it  should  seem  that  no  trophy 
could  lawfully  be  erected  except  where  there  was  such  an  advantage  as 
enabled  an  army  to  keep  the  field  of  battle.  Otherwise,  if  they  fetreated. 
and  afterwards  only  returned  and  erected  the  trophy  by  stealth,  it  was  held 
of  no  avail. 
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sallying  from  the  CEnussse  islands  off  Chios,  and  from  Sidussa 
and  Pteleus  *  (forts  which  they  occupied  in  the  Erythraean 
territory)  and  from  Lesbos.  They  also  had  some  marines 
of  the  regular  ^  heavy-armed,  which  had  been  impressed  for 
this  service.'^  Having  effected  a  landing  at  Cardamyle,  and 
defeated  with  great  loss  such  of  the  Chians  as  went  forth  to 
resist  them,  at  Bolissus  *,  they  destroyed  all  the  places  there* 
abouts.^  And  again  they  overcame  them  in  another  battle  at 
Phane  %  and  in  a  third  at  Leuconium.  After  this  the  Chians 
no  longer  ventured  forth  for  resbtance,  and  thus  the  Athenians 
plundered  the  country,  which  was  very  highly  cultivated  ®,  and 
had  suffered  none  of  the  injuries  of  war  from  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion.  For,  putting  aside  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  Chians  were  (as  far  as  I  can  learn),  the  only  people  who 
with  prosperity  have  cultivated  moderation,  and  in  proportion 
as  their  state  increased  in  consequence,  regulated  their  plans 
with  so  much  the  more  attention  to  security.^      Nor  did 


ft  Sidussa  and  Pteleus^  Situated,  probably,  on  the  coast  of  Erythrsea 
opposite  to  Chius. 

3  Regular.]    Literally,  *'  of  the  lists." 

4  Impressed  for  this  service]  For  this  impress  there  was  occasion,  since, 
as  we  have  be&re  seen,  the  marine  service  was  thought  much  inferior  to 
that  on  shore. 

6  BoUssus]  Situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  and 
yet  called  Bolisso. 

•  Destroyed  aU  the  places  thereabouts]  The  sense  is  here  completely 
missed  by  Hobbes  and  Smith  'Avdarara  vouXv  is  used  as  at  i.  6,  76.  dva» 
OTCLTOVQ  rrouiv* 

7  Phane]  A  small  port  at  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  island.  The 
precise  situation  has  not  been  fixed.  Poppo  proves  that  it  was  somewhere 
on  the  east  coast.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  at  the  place  now 
called  Cape  Blanco.    See  Arrowsmith*s  modern  map. 

8  Cultivated]  Bauer,  indeed,  affirms  that  KanvKivaenivftv  cannot  sij^nify 
cultivated.  But  his  assertion  is  disproved  by  a  very  similar  passage  of  Xe- 
nophon,  (Econ.  4,  15.  KaraoKva^iw  ri)v  x^P^^  apurra.  See  also  iEschyl. 
Pers.  720. 

9  Regulated  their  plans,  <J-c.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
expression  kKovfiovvro  ex^putrepov,  which  the  translators  have  variously  ren- 
dered. Mitford  well  paraphrases  the  whole  passage  thus :  "  Till  the  pre- 
sent conjuncture,  the  affairs  of  Chios  had  lonj^  been  managed  with  a  steady 
prudence,  uncommon  amonff  the  Grecian  cities.  Moderate  in  prosperity, 
blameless  towards  their  neighbours,  and  using  their  increasing  wealth  and 
power  for  no  purpose  of  ambition,  but  directing  their  politics  merely  to 
secure  the  happiness  they  enjoyed,  their  island,  from  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  had  never  seen  an  enemy  within  its  bounds.*'  That  the  island 
should  be  in  such  wonderful  prosperity  was,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to 
their  form  of  government,  which  was,  indeed,  chiefly  aristocratical,  but 
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tfaey  venture  to  make  this  revolt  (if  that  may  seem  to  have 
been  done  contrary  to  their  cautious  system),  before  they  were 
ready  to  have  the  aid  of  many  and  good  allies  with  whom  to 
encounter  the  danger,  and  had  perceived  the  Athenians  not 
even  themselves  any  longer  denying,  after  the  disaster  of 
Sicily,  that  their  affairs  were  certainly  in  a  very  bad  state.^^ 
And  if  they  were  (as  men  are)  somewhat  deceived  by  the  unex- 
pected casualties  of  afiairs  ^S  they  participated  in  the  error  ^^with 
many  others,  who  were  of  the  same  opinion — that  the  Athenian 
cause  would  speedily  be  brought  to  ruin.^^  Being  then,  thus 
excluded  from  the  sea,  and  by  land  their  territory  ravaged, 
some  of  them  attempted  to  bring  the  city  over  to  the  Athe- 
nians; which,  though  the  rulers  perceived,  they  themselves 
kept  quiet;  but  after  they  had  received  Astyochus  from 
Erythrae,  with  four  ships  which  were  with  him,  they  con- 
sidered how  they  might  most  gently  (either  by  the  taking  of 
hostages,  or  some  other  expedient),  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
spiracy. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  at  C!hios. 

XXV.  At  the  close  of  this  summer,  there  came  from  Athens 
one  thousand  heavy-armed  of  the  Athenians,  and  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  of  the  Argives  (for  to  the  five  hundred  of 


partly  of  that  mixed  nature,  composed  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  which 
forms  the  great  excellence  of  our  British  constitution. 

'0  77uU  their  affairs  were  ceriainly  aUogether  bad.'\  Such  is,  I  conceive, 
the  true  sense.  Smith  surely  exaggerates  when  he  translates  (or  para- 
phrases), **  were  plunged  into  the  lowest  depth  of  impotence  and  distress.** 
BcCatwc  IS  so  used  in  Uie  best  writers ;  of  which  I  shall  give  examples  in  my 
edition. 

>>  Deceived  by  the  unexpected^  ($-c.l  I  have  here  departed  from  the 
reading  of  all  the  copies,  since  (though  the  editors  do  not  notice  it)  no 
tolerable  sense  can  be  elicited  from  dv^pbtfrdoiQ.  The  true  reading,  I  have 
no  doubt,  is  dvbpia'irtUa^^  which  must  be  pointed  off.  The  word  occurs  at 
L  5,  40.  and  5,  103. 

w  Participated  in  the  error.]  Or,  literally,  **  consented  unto  the  error." 
The  construction  (which  the  commentators  do  not  elucidate)  is :  {vvlyviD- 
eav  (Ic)  rijv  afiaprlav  ftitd  iro\X&v,  oIq  ravra  (tA  aiftd)  idoU  (dtikdvort)  rd 
t6v  'A^ffvaikw  raxif  Kwaipf^vte^cu,  So  1.  7,  73.  KwtyivtixrKOv  fikv  Kal 
aifToi  iffffov  Utivov,      Dionys.  Hal.  121,  35.  Iwcyvo)  (Ic  to)  ysvev^ai  /3a- 

>s  Brought  to  ruin.]  For  ^watpt^ricivdai  Bekker,  Dindorf,  and  Goeller 
edit,  from  one  MS.,  Kwavaipt^rifftiT^ai,  But  the  change  is  surely  not  jus- 
ted by  sufficient  authority,  nw  is  it  necessary.    See  note  on  1.  2,  51. 
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the  Argives,  who  were  light-armed,  the  Athenians  supplied 
heavy  armour),  and  of  other  allies  one  thousand  more,  with 
forty-eight  galleys  (of  which  some  conveyed  soldiers  * ),  under 
the  command  of  Phrynicus,  Onomacles,  and  Sdronides.  These 
after  putting  in  at  Samos,  crossed  over  to  Miletus,  and  there 
encamped.  On  which  the  Milesians,  taking  the  field  with  eight 
hundred  heavy-armed  of  their  own,  and  the  Peloponnesians 
who  came  with  Chalcideus,  as  also  some  foreign  auxiliaries  of 
Tissaphemes  (Tissaphemes,  too,  and  his  cavalry  being  pre- 
sent), engaged  with  the  Athenians  and  their  allies.  And  the 
Argi  ves  having  moved  too  far  forward  ^  with  their  wing,  and  being 
in  some  disorder,  through  contempt  of  their  foes,  as  marching 
against  lonians,  and  such  as  would  not  withstand  their  attack, 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Milesians,  and  nearly  ®  three  hun- 
dred of  them  were  slain.  As  to  the  Athenians,  after  conquering 
.the  Peloponnesians  first,  and  then  routing  the  Barbarians 
and  the  rest  t>f  the  multitude,  but  not  engaging  with  the 
Milesians  (nay  they  retreated  into  the  city  after  routing  the 
the  Argives,  on  seeing  the  rest  of  their  foes  beaten),  then  fixed 
their  camp  (as  masters  of  the  field),  close  under  the  city  of 
the  Milesians^  Now  it  happened  in  this  battle  that  the  lonians 
on  both  sides  conquered  the  Dorians;  for  the  Athenians 
defeated  the  Peloponnesians  opposed  to  them,  and  the  Mile- 
sians the  Argives.  Then,  after  erecting  a  trophy,  the  Athe- 
nians made  preparations  for  the  circumvallation  of  the  place 
(which  has  an  isthmus^),  thinking  that  if  they  could  reduce 
Miletus,  the  rest  of  the  revolted  states  would  easily  be  brought 
to  submit. 


*  Of  which  some  conveyed  soldiers,]  These  were  not  mere  transports,  but 
triremes  of  a  somewhat  more  capacious  make.  In  the  expedition  to  Sicily 
a  great  part  of  the  first  fleet  was  composed  of  such ;  where  the  distinction 
is  clearly  expressed. 

^  Having  moved  too  far  forvrard^  Or  drawn  out.  Goeller  well  defends  the 
common  reading,  npot^dKavn^,  against  Bekker  and  Dindorf,  who  would 
alter  it.  It  is,  he  truly  observes,  a  military  term,  and  used  similarly 
to  I'lre^dyetv, 

5  I^early.]  Literally,  "  somewhat  less."  Hobbes  wrongly  renders, ««  no 
less." 

*  Has  an  isthmus,]  Not  **is  an  isthmus,"  as  Hobbes  renders;  nor 
**  seated  on  an  isthmus,"  as  Smith ;  for  how  can  isthmuses  *<  be  cut  off? '» 
There  is  a  very  similar  passage  at  1.  7,  26.,  which  must  be  understood  in  the 
same  manner. 
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XXVI.  In  the  meantime,  when  it  was  quite  dusk^  they  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  ships  from  Peloponnesus  and  Sicily, 
fifty-five  in  number,  were  all  but  at  hand.  For  there  had  come 
(at  the  especial  instigation  of  Hermocrates,  who  urged  them  to 
take  part  in  consummating  the  destruction  of  the  Athenians), 
twenty  ships  of  the  Syracusans,  and  two  of  the  Selinuntians, 
as  also  those  of  Peloponnesus  which  had  been  preparing  and 
were  now  ready ;  and  both  these  and  the  others  were  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  Theramenes,  to  be  conducted  by  him 
to  Astyochus,  the  naval  commander  in  chief.  They  came  to 
anchor  first  at  Lerus  ^,  the  island  over  against  Miletus ;  then, 
on  learning  there  that  the  Athenians  were  near  Miletus,  they 
made  sail  to  the  lasic  gulf,  desirous  to  know  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Miletus.  But  on  Alcibiades  coming  on  horseback 
to  Tichiussa  in  the  Milesian  territory,  at  which  part  of  the 
gulf  the  Peloponnesians  had  taken  up  their  night  quarters,  they 
learned  the  news  of  the  battle.  For  Alcibiades  was  present, 
and  had  given  his  assistance  to  the  Milesians  and  Tissa- 
phemes.  He  counselled  them,  unless  they  wished  to  ruin  the 
whole  business  in  Ionia,  to  give  aid  with  all  speed  to  Miletus, 
and  not  to  sufi*er  it  to  be  circumvallated*  ^ 

XXVII.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  they  should 
proceed  to  its  relief  at  dawn  of  day.  But  Phrynicus,  the 
commander  of  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  from 
Lerus  certain  intelligence  of  the  fleet,  and  when  his  colleagues 
were  of  opinion  that  they  should  stay,  and  venture  a  battle,  he 
refused  to  do  it,  and,  as  far  as  his  power  extended,  he  would  not 
sufier  them,  or  any  other,  so  to  do.  For  since  (he  said)  they 
were  at  liberty  to  engage  with  them  hereafter,  when  they  should 
have  learnt  against  how  many  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  with  what 
addition  to  their  own,  and  when  it  would  be  in  their  power  to 
combat,  after  suitable  and  leisurely  preparation,  he  would  never, 
through  fear  of  any  base  imputation,  irrationally  put  all  to 
hazard  (though  it  was  no  disgrace,  he  said,  for  the  Athenian 


1  J>rta.]  I  have  here  adopted  the  reading  of  Bekker  and  Goeller, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  Such  an  ismnd'as  Eleus,  there^  is  un« 
heard  of. 
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navy  to  retreat  at  a  due  season ;  but  that  rather  it  were  dis* 
graceful,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  might  take  place^ 
if  they  should  be  defeated),  and  that  the  state  should  thus  not 
only  encounter  disgrace,  but  also  imminent  peril ;  wherefore, 
since  their  recent  losses,  it  was  scarcely  expedient  that  they 
should,  even  with  a  secure  force,  by  choice,  nay,  even  from  evi- 
dent necessity,  attack  first ;  much  less  then,  unconstrained,  to 
engage  with  voluntary  dangers.  He  further  counselled  them,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  to  embark  the  wounded,  and  such  baggage 
and  utensils  as  they  had  brought,  but  what  they  had  taken 
from  the  enemy's  country  to  leave  behind,  that  the  ships  might 
be  light,  and  then  to  make  sail  to  Samos ;  and  from  thence 
(after  having  drawn  together  all  the  ships)  to  make  their 
attack  on  the  enemy,  as  opportunity  might  offer.  The  measures 
pursued  by  Phrynichus  were  in  conformity  to  his  counsels ; 
and  not  then  only,  but  afterwards,  and  not  in  this  afiair  only, 
but  in  such  others  as  he  had  to  do  with,  he  was  esteemed  a 
wise  and  prudent  man. 

And  the  Athenians  immediately  after  evening,  afl^r  an  in« 
complete  victory,  decamped  from  Miletus,  and  the  Argives 
hastily,  and  in  dudgeon  at  their  disaster,  sailed  away  from 
Samos  homeward. 

XXVIII.  But  the  Peloponnesians  weighing  anchor  at 
dawn  of  day  from  Tichiussa,  came  into  port  after  ^  the  de- 
parture of  the  Athenians,  and  after  remaining  one  day,  they 
on  the  following,  taking  with  them  the  ships  before  chased, 
under  Chalcideus,  resolved  to  sail  back  to  Tichiussa,  for  the 
baggage  which  they  unloaded  there.  ^  On  their  arrival, 
Tissaphernes  coming  up  with  his  land  forces,  prevails  upon 


>  Came  into  port  after ,  ^c.'\  'EiriKardyovrai,  This  is  a  rare  word,  of 
which  the  cominentatore  adduce  no  examples.  It  occurs,  however,  in 
Dio  Cass.  310, 8.  i<oc  vd^ai  al  vijic  i7nKarrix^fl<'ov, 

3  Resolved  to  sail,  ^c.]  Such  is  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage,  at  which 
Bauer  causelessly  stumbles.  'EKaiptUdai  is  a  vox  solennis  de  hac  re ;  as  8, 
90.  Herod.  4,  196.  Xen.  Anab.  5.  rd  iyiiyifut  iKaifHiirdai.  Strabo,  p.  954. 
35.  ^fiiropt,  KardirXtvaoVf  UiXov,  Trdvra  Trknparau   Poly«n.  p.  509. 

The  baggage  had  been  removed  to  make  the  sliips  fit  for  action ;  for  so 
much  didtne  antients  esteem  lightnest  for  such  a  purpose,  that  (as  appears 
from  Xen.  Anab.  1, 13,  «,  27  and  29.)  they  sometimes  lUO^vro  rd  fUycXa 
l9ria, 
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them  to  sail  for  lasus,  where  Amorges  (who  was  his  enemy) 
then  resided.  And  making  a  sudden  assault  on  the  place 
(the  inhabitants  not  expecting  that  the  ships  were  other  than 
Athenian),  they  took  it ;  and  in  the  action  the  Syracusans 
especially  signalized  themselves.  Having  taken  prisoner 
Amorges,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Pissuthnes,  and  a  rebel  to 
the  king,  they  delivered  him  to  Tissaphemes,  to  carry  him,  if 
he  pleased,  to  the  king,  agreeably  to  his  orders.  lasus  they 
plundered,  and  the  army  gained  a  large  booty,  for  the  place  was 
one  of  antient  wealth.®  And  the  mercenaries  they  took  to  them- 
selves, without  doing  them  any  harm,  for  most  of  them  were 
from  Peloponnesus.'*  The  city  they  delivered  up  toTissaphemes, 
and  all  the  captives,  both  bond  and  free,  for  whom  they  agreed 
to  receive  from  him  one  Daric  stater  ^  a  head ;  and  then  they 
returned  to  Miletus.  And  Pedaritus  son  of  Leon,  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Chios  as  governor  %  they  transported 
to  ErythroB  with  the  mercenaries  that  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Amorges;  and  at  Miletus  they  establish  Philip.  Thus 
ended  the  summer. 


3  0/  aniietU  wealth.]  UaXaioirXovrov,  Of  this  expression  (neglected  by 
the  commentators)  the  following  are  examples :  ^lian  V.  Hist.  6,  9.  ira- 
Xac^Xovrov  x^P^^^*  ^^  Cass.  41,  38.  rd  x^P^^  rroKatonKovrov  ftv.  Liv. 
4,  59.  Oppidum  veteri  fortuna  opuientum,  and  9,  39.  fortuna  veteri 
ahundantet  Etruscorum  opes. 

4  Mott  of  them  were  from  Peloponnettu.]  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  Grecian  auxiliaries  by  the  Persian  princes.  It  became, 
however,  in  the  next  generation,  very  frequent. 

*  Daric  stater,]  The  Daric  staters,  and  also  those  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  Alexander,  and  Lysimachus,  were  of  equal  value  with  the  Attic 
golden  stater,  or  the  Attic  didrachma.  Now  the  value  of  the  didrachma 
was  twenty  drachmas  of  silver ;  so  that  there  were  five  staters  in  a  roina, 
and  three  hundred  in  a  talent,  since  the  value  of  gold  was  ten  times  greater 
than  that  of  silver.    Boeckh.  Staatsh.  d.  Ath.  1. 1.  p.  23. 

0  Governor.]  Or,  Harmostes;  though  Thuc^oides  does  not  here  use 
that  term.  See  more  in  Krueser,  p.  380.  On  this  office  of  Harmostes  Mit- 
ford  has  the  following  remarks :  **  The  internal  divisions  of  every  little 
state,  fiir  more  than  any  consideration  for  the  confederacy  at  large,  induced 
the  subordinate  governments  not  onljr  to  admit  readily,  but  often  to  desire, 
the  controlling  mterference  of  the  unperial  people.  The  Lacedaemonian 
^vernment  accordingly  sent  superintending  officers  of  their  own,  with  the 
title  of  harmost,  regulator,  to  reside  in  all  the  cities  of  their  confederacy, 
beyond  proper  Greece.  The  authority  of  these  officers  would  depend 
much  upon  the  power  of  the  superintending  state  at  the  time,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  subordinate,  whetner  the  wetness  of  scanty  numbers  and 
property,  or  weakness  superinduced  by  internal  divisions." 
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'  XXIX.  In  the  subsequent  winter,  Tissaphernes,  after  having 
put  a  garrison  into  lasus,  repaired  to  Miletus,  and  distributed 
a  month's  pay  to  all  the  ships,  at  an  Attic  drachma  a  day  each, 
agreeably  to  his  engagement  ^  at  Lacedsemon ;  but  hence- 
forward he  was  disposed  to  give  only  a  triobole%  until  he 
should  have  enquired  the  king's  pleasure ;  and,  if  he  ordered 
it,  would,  he  said,  give  the  whole  drachma.  But  on  Hermo- 
crates,  the  Syracusan  commander,  remonstrating  (for  Thera-- 
menesj  not  being  the  nauarch  [or  admiral]  but  only  sailing  with 
the  fleet  to  deliver  it  to  Astyochus,  was  too  easy  and  timid 
respecting  the  pay),  it  was,  however  ®,  agreed  on  that  more 
should  be  given  each  man  than  three  oboli,  and  that  by  five 
ships'  pay ;  for  to  fifty-five  ships  thirty  talents  were  allowed 
per  month;  and  to  all  other  ships,  as  the  number  of  such 
should  increase,  was  to  be  given  pay  in  the  same  proportion.  * 


1  Agreeably  to  hit  engagement^  i,  e.  by  the  medium  of  this  ambassador. 

^  '^riobole.']  i.  e.  half  a  drachma. 

s  However.]  Or,  neverthelett,  i.  e.  though  it  was  more  than  he  at  first 
intended.  Such  is  plainly  the  sense  of  5/ia>c>  and  not  that  assigned  by 
Goeller,  **  quamquam  Theramenes  non  adversabatur." 

*•  It  ivaty  fiowever,  agreed  on  that,  <J-c.]  There  is,  perhaps,  no  passage  in 
our  author  that  has  occasioned  greater  difficulty  than  this  * ;  and  in  what- 
ever way  it  be  considered,  we  are  surrounded  with  perplexities.  I  cannot, 
however,  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  opinions  of  the  commentators 
and  critics.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  passage  is  corrupt,  since  no  tole* 
rable  sense  has  ever  yet  been  elicited  from  it  without  making  some  aiter^ 
ation,  though  the  MSS.  present  no  variety.  The  most  prevalent  opinion, 
since  the  time  of  Duker,  nas  been,  that  the  words  kai  irivriiKovTa  have  crept 
in  from  the  maVgin,  and  they  are  placed  between  brackets  by  all  the  recent 
editors,  who,  however,  are  not  agreed  on  the  sense ;  Hack  and  Gk>eller 
make  it  as  follows :  "  Nevertheless,  to  five  ships,  more  were  agreed  on  than 
five  obols  a  man ;  for  to  five  ships  were  given  three  talents  a  month,  and  to 
the  rest,"  &c.;  which  would  be  three  oboTs  and  three-fifths  a  day.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  something  exceedingly  awkward  in  this  sense. 
Why  the  pay  should  be  reckoned  at  a  certain  sum  ybr  each  Jive  ships,  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  Besides,  to  make  the  words  Kal  rotg  dkKoig  '6<r(p  irXdovc 
vi}ig  riaav  tovtov  tov  dpt^fiov  denote  the  Other  Jifty  ships,  involves  extreme 
harshness  :  and  Duker's  notion  concerning  the  Jirst  five  is  absurd.  There 
is  also  great  objection  to  taking  vapd  for  Ig,  since  the  signification  is 
very  unusual,  nor  can  it  thus  seem  otherwise  than  strance  that  the 
author  should  have  used  vapd  and  ig  so  close  together.     Finally,  to  cancel 


•  On  which  Bauer  quaintly  annotates  thus :  —  «  Diffidllimum  huncce  Nostri 
locum,  veluti  scopulos  terrae  jam  imminentes,  in  extremo  fere  opere  offendimus. 
Laboravimus  in  quibusdam ;  in  nonnulHs  fortasse  eestaverimus :  at  hie  obhssimus 
plane,  nee  dum  extricavimus  quidquam  aut  promovimus :  nee  pudet,  ubi  tales 
Viri  obbeeserint.  Palmer.  Meibom.,  Duker." 
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XXX.  This  same  winter,  the  Athenians  at  Samos  (for 
there  had  come  to  them  from  home  thirty-five  more  shipsi 
and  Charminus,  Strombichides,  and  Euctemon,  as  com- 
manders ^)  having  drawn  together  the  ships  from  Chios,  and 
the  rest  elsewhere  S  after  the  commanders  had  cast  lots  for 
their  respective  services^,  determined  to  blockade  Miletus 
with  the  fleet,  and  to  send  against  Chios  both  a  fleet  and  army. 
And  the  plan  was  accordingly  put  in  execution.  For  Strom- 
bichides, Onomacles,  and  Euctemon  with  thirty  ships,  and 
a  part  of  those  one  thousand  heavy-armed  which  went  to 


two  words  without  any  authority,  is  too  bold,  and  not  to  be  tolerated 
unless  it  could  remove  all  difficulty ;  which  we  see  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  retain  the 
signification  commonly  assigned  to  vap^.  Though,  as  the  pasEa^e  is  un- 
doubtedly corrupt,  I  have  adopted  the  very  mild  conjecture  of  Meibomius, 
for  Tpia,  rpidKovra  (i.  e.  for  y,  X) ;  though  not  his  interpretation^  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  sense  I  have  assigned  is  liable  to  any  well-founded  ob- 
jection. It  proceeds,  indeed,  upon  the  supposition  that  two  hundred  was 
the  regular  number  of  the  crew  of  a  trireme;  but  so  does  the  interpretation 
of  Hack  and  Groeller.  And  though  that  has  been  denied  by  Duker,  yet  the 
point  has  been  made  out  by  Meibomius,  and  all  the  recent  editors  admit  it. 
To  the  passages  adduced  by  Meibomius  in  proof,  may  be  added  the  fol- 
lowing :  Plutarch  Lysand.  so.  Thucyd.  6,  8.  where  the  Egestians  are  said 
to  have  sent  sixty  talents  for  a  month's  pay  (namely,  a  drachma  per  diem, 
as  we  find  from  6,  31.)  for  sixty  ships,  and  1.  4, 5.  (where  Demosthenes  is 
said  to  have  been  left  at  Pylus  with  five  ships)  compared  with  Themist.  158. 
A.,  who,  though  Thucydides  has  there  omitted  to  sive  the  number  of  men, 
estimates  them  at  one  thousand ;  i.  e.  two  hundred  a  ship.  Demosth.  Phil. 
1.  who  reckons  the  half  of  a  ship's  pav  at  twenty  minse  each  ship  for  a 
month ;  which  makes  two  hundred  a  snip.  Triremes  then  mostly  carried 
two  hundred  men;  as  a  Mytilensean  trireme,  mentioned  by  Herod  3, 15.  and 
universally  the  Persian  triremes,  7, 184,  7.  itg  dva  diriKoffiovc  avSpagXaytZofU' 
vouri  Iv  iicdtrry  vrfi^^ivilidrivov  di  —  rpifiKovra  dvdpsQ.  See  also  7,  185,  13. 
&  186,  5.  8, 17,  7.  i<rrpdreviTo  &vSpdffi  8ir}KOffioiai  Kai  oiictity  vr}t. 

It  may,  indeed,  seem  strange  that  the  computation  should  be  by  shyj's 
pay;  but  the  reason  why  that  method  was  used  seems  to  have  been  that, 
as  the  pay  of  a  ship  came  to  exactly  half  a  talent  per  month,  so,  from  the 
even  turn,  it  was  more  convenient  to  reckon  by  ship's  pay.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  find,  in  all  the  Greek  historians,  more  frequent  mention  made 
of  month's  pay  (as  here)  than  day's  pay.  Thus  it  appears  that  all  that 
Tissaphemes  did  was  to  make  the  payment  (which  otherwise  would  have 
been  twenty-seven  talents  and  a  half)  even  money,  by  which  the  pay  would 
be  three  obols  and  about  three  elevenths  a  day. 

1  As  commanders,]  Namely,  of  the  whole  combined  fleet,  not  of  this 
squadron  only. 

ft  The  rest  elsewhere.]  Namely,  small  detachments  sent  out  for  minor 
purposes. 

>  Cast  lots/or  their  respective  services,]  This  was  usually  done.  So  we 
find  at  1. 6,  48,  and  62.  the  fleet  was  divided  by  lot  among  the  three  com- 
manders. 
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Miletus^,  an  allotted  portion  of  each  being  conveyed  on  board 
of  the  transport-triremes  *,  sailed  for  Chios.  The  rest  re» 
maining  in  Samos,  being  seventy-four  ships,  held  the  mastery 
of  the  sea,  and  made  cruizes  ^  upon  Miletus. 

XXXI.  And  Astyochus,  who  happened  to  be  now  at  Chios, 
taking  hostages,  on  account  of  the  meditated  treason,  desisted 
from  his  purpose  when  he  had  heard  ^  of  the  ships  that  had 
come  with  Theramenes,  and  that  the  af&irs  of  the  confederacy 
were  in  a  better  condition :  and  taking  ten  ships  of  the  Pe* 
loponnesians  and  ten  Chian  ones,  he  puts  to  sea,  and  after  as- 
saulting Pteleum,  without  taking  it,  he  coasted  along  to 
Clazomense,  where  he  ordered  such  of  the  people  as  favoured 
the  Athenian  interest,  to  remove  up  ^  to  Daphnus,  and  submit 
themselves^.  Tamos,  too,  the  lieutenant  [or  sub-satrap]  of 
Ionia,  made  the  same  demand.  But  they  not  listening  to  it, 
he  makes  an  attack  on  the  city,  which  was  unwalled.  Not 
being  able,  however,  to  take  it,  he  sails  oif  with  a  hard  gale  of 
wind,  and  himself  is  carried  to  Phocaea,  and  [then  to]  Cyme ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  ships  put  in  at  the  islands  off  Clazomenae, 
Marathussa,  Pele,  and  Drymussa.  After  remaining  there 
eight  days  (on  account  of  the  stormy  weather)  ravaging  the 
country,  partly  plundering  and  partly  putting  aboard  what 
property  of  the  Clazomenians  lay  outside  of  the  place,  they 
then  proceeded  to  Phocaea  and  Cyme  to  Astyochus. 

XXXII.  While  Astyochus  was  there,  there  came  some 
ambassadors  from  the  Lesbians,  to  signify  their  wishes  to 


*  Tho$e  heavy-armed  which  tverU  to  Miletus,']  Namely,  those  which  had 
been  conveyed  thither  the  preceding  summer.    See  c.  25. 

*  The  transport  triremet,']  Not  transports^  as  Smith  and  others  render. 
See  1.  6,  43.  and  the  note. 

«  Made  crvkes.'\  I  here  read,  with  Krueger,  for  iir/irXovv,  IniirXovQ, 
See  c.  2?.  8.  f.  and  38. 

*  Desisted  from  his  purpose  when  he  had  heard,  ^c]  As  thinking  the 
Peloponnesian  interest  in  the  island  strong  enough,  without  recourse  being 
had  to  any  harsh  measures. 

«  Remove  up,]  i.  e.  as  Krueger  explains,  "  up  the  country,  into  the 
interior."  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  situation  of  Daphnus  is 
very  uncertain. 

3  SubmU  thcnueires.]  Namely,  to  the  Peloponnesians.  The  sense  is 
here  quite  mistaken  by  Smith. 
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again  revolt  And  him  they  brought  to  listen  to  them ;  but  as 
both  the  Corinthians  and  the  other  allies  were  indisposed  to 
co-oporate,  on  account  of  their  former  disaster,  he  put  to  sea  and 
proceeded  to  Chios.  Thither,  too,  his  ships,  though  tossed  by  a 
tempest,  at  length  arrived,  some  from  one  quarter  and  some 
from  another.  And  after  this,  Pedaritus,  who  was  advancing 
with  the  land  forces  from  Miletus,  having  come  to  Erythrsea, 
<lrossed  over  from  thence  with  his  army  to  Chios.  He  had 
also  the  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred,  from 
those  five  ships  ^  which  were  left  there  by  Chalcideus  with 
arms  and  armour. 

But  certain  Lesbians  having  engaged  to  revolt,  Astyochus 
makes  a  representation  to  Pedaritus  and  the  Chians,  that  they 
ought  to  go  with  the  fleet  and  bring  about  the  revolt  of 
Lesbos ;  for  that  either  they  should  increase  the  number  of 
their  allies,  or,  at  least,  if  unsuccessful,  should  annoy  the 
Athenians.  But  they  would  not  listen  to  this  suggestion,  and 
Pedaritus  declared  that  he  would  not  give  up  to  him  the 
Chian  ships. 

XXXIIL  He  then,  taking  taking  the  five  ships  which 
were  Corinthian  ^,  and  a  sixth  which  was  of  Megaris,  and 
one  of  Hermione,  together  with  those  Laconian  ships  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,  sails  for  Miletus,  to  assume  the 
supreme  naval  command ;  after  having  used  much  threatening 
language  to  the  Chians,  that  "  verily  he  would  never  help 
them,  whatever  might  be  their  need."  And  on  making 
Corycus  ^  in  Erythrsea,  he  there  took  up  his  quarters  for  the 
nights  And  now  the  Athenians  sailing  from  Samos  to  Chios 
with  the  forces,  were  themselves,  in  their  own  anchorage,  only 


»  Five  iMpt,"]  Namely,  those  on  board  of  which  Chalcideus  and  Ald- 
biades  had  come  thither.    See  c.  1 1.  and  12. 

«  The  five  sMpt  which  were  CorirUhian.]  For  though  our  author  told  us, 
at  c.  23.,  that  the  ships  set  out  from  Cenchrea?,  he  did  not  say  that  five  of 
them  were  Corinthian  ones.    (Goeller.) 

3  Corycus,]  This  was  (notwithstanding  what  is  expressed  in  Duker's 
map)  not  a  town  but  a  promontory :  so  called,  I  believe,  from  its  form, 
for  Ku)pvKog  is  explained  by  Hesychius  a  purse  or  bag,  also  a  certain  shell- 
fish. %, 
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separated  by  the  hill  *,  and  each  party  was  ignorant  of  the 
proximity  of  the  other.  A  message,  however,  having  by  night 
reached  him  from  Pedaritus,  that  some  Erythraean  captives 
dismissed  from  Samos  are  come  to  Erythrcea,  with  intention 
to  betray  the  place,  Astyochus  immediately  sails  back  to  Ery- 
thrsea;  so  little  did  he  miss  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  Pedaritus  having  passed  over  to  him,  and  they 
having  made  inquisition  on  the  matter  respecting  the  sup- 
posed traitors,  and  found  that  the  whole  was  but  a  pretence 
devised  by  the  men  for  their  liberation  from  Samos,  they 
pronounced  their  acquittal  and  then  departed,  the  one  to 
Chios,  the  other  to  his  original  destination,  Miletus. 

XXXIV.  In  the  meantime,  the  forces  of  the  Athenians, 
coasting  round  from  Corcyrus,  met  off  Arginus  \  with  three 
long  ships'^  of  the  Chians,  and  on  descrying  them  made 
chace.  And  now  a  violent  storm  came  on,  and  the  Chian 
vessels  with  di£Sculty  gained  the  refuge  of  the  port ;  while 
the  Athenian  ones,  those  that  were  &rthest  advanced  in  the 
pursuit,  were  three  of  them  destroyed,  and  bulged  at  the 
city  of  Chios  (where  the  crews  were  partly  taken  prisoners, 
and  partly  slain) ;  the  rest  took  refuge  at  the  port  under 
Mount  Mimas  ^,  called  Phoenicus,  from  whence  they  after- 
wards got  off  to  Lesbos,  and  made  preparations  for  fortifying. 

XXXV.  This  same  winter  Hippocrates,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian, having  set  sail  from  Peloponnesus  with  ten  Thurian 
ships  under  the  command  of  Dorieus,  son  of  Diagoras,  and 


*  Were  themtelves^  4^.]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Goeller,  that  the  con- 
BtrucUon  here  is  for  Kal  txiToi  U  rov  M  ddnpa  \6^v  KoBopftiodfitvoi 
BuipyovTo  Tt^  Xwpift.  And  he  compares  1.3,  68.  and  112.;  further  remark- 
ing, "  T6  M  Mrtpa  nobis  est  die  andere  teite,  at  genetivus  X6^v  pendet  ex 
dartpa,  sicut  genet,  rov  krri  ddrtpa  regitur  ab  U,  *Ek,  quod  nos  expriroimus 
Yoculis  nach  etwas  kin,  significat^  velut  rb  Ik  rov  laBfiov  nXxog  1,64.;  Latini 
ab  isthmo.^' 

»  Argmus.]  Called  Argenus  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Steph.  Byz.  It 
seems  to  have  had  its  appellation,  like  our  Albion,  from  the  whiteness  of 
its  cliffs.    It  is  now  called  C.  Blanco. 

*  Long  ihip*.]    i.  e.  ships  of  war. 

9  Mhnat.]  A  lofty  mountain  of  Erythraea,  in  what  part  is  uncertain ; 
probably  the  northern  one^  and  what  is  called,  in  Arrowsmith's  modern 
map.  Capo  Koryni. 
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two  Others,  also  with  one  Laconian  and  one  Syracusan  ship, 
arrived  at  Cnidus.  Now  that]  city  had  revolted  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Tissaphernes  ' :  and  when  those  in  Miletus  had 
heard  of  their  coming,  they  required  them,  with  the  half  of 
the  ships  to  garrison  Cnidus,  and  with  the  rest,  stationed  at 
Triopium  ^,  to  sieize  the  vessels  of  burden  %  which  touched 
there  in  their  way  from  -^gypt.  Now  the  Triopium  is  a 
promontory  jutting  out  from  Cnidia,  and  sacred  to  Apollo. 
On  learning  this,  the  Athenians,  likewise  sailing  from  Samos, 
took  the  six  ships  watching  off  Triopium,  but  the  crew 
escaped  from  them.  After  this,  anchoring  at  Cnidus  and 
assaulting  the  city,  which  was  unwalled,  they  nearly  took  it ; 
and  on  the  next  day  again  assaulted  it.  But  as  the  inhabit- 
ants had,  during  the  night,  put  the  place  into  a  better  state  of 
defence,  and  the  men  who  had  escaped  from  the  ships  at 
Triopium  had  contrived  to  throw  themselves  into  the  place,  the 
Athenians  were  less  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  it; 
but,  departmg  and  ravaging  the  territory  of  the  Cnidians,  they 
sailed  off  to  Samos. 

XXXVI.  About  the  same  time,  Astyochus,  havmg  come  to 
Miletus  to  the  fleet,  the  Peloponnesians  had  now  all  things  in 
abundance^  at  the  camp.  For  a  sufficient  pay  was  given 
them,  and  the  great  wealth  obtained  by  the  plunder  of  lasus 


»  Ai  the  instigation  of  Tlstaphemet.]  I  here  read,  with  Palmer  and 
Goeller,  vvb :  for  it  plainly  appears  that  Cnidus  was  friendly  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, and  hostile  to  the  Athenians. 

2  Triopivm,']  So  called,  I  imagine,  from  its  having  three  faces.  See  the 
view  of  it  in  Clarke's  Travels  ii.  p.  214.  So  Hesych.  Tptoiriog,  Tpi6<i>^a\fiOQ. 
There  might,  indeed,  be  a  temple  of  Apollo;  which  is  confirmed  by  Hesych. 
Tpidwiov,  ri  KvidoQ,  koI  Upbv  Ivha  ioprd^ovmv.  where  I  conjecture  i?  Kvt^iac 
dxpa  Kal  iip6v.  That  lexicographer  seems  to  have  copied  from  some  very 
antient  scholiast  on  Thucydides.  How  usual  it  was  to  build  temples  on 
promontories,  I  have  elsewhere  noticed.  It  seems  to  have  been  done  to 
excite  the  devotion  of  the  passing  mariner. 

»  Vessels  of  btirden,]  Namely,  corn-hulks  of  the  Athenians;  there  being 
always  a  constant  com  trade  with  Egypt,  which  was  from  the  earliest  ages 
famous  for  its  abundance  of  com,  as  we  know  from  the  Scriptures. 

Smith  absurdly  renders,  "  take  under  their  convoy  the,"  &c, 

^  The  Peloponnesians  had  now  all  things  in  abundance,]  It  is  truly 
observed  by  Mitford,  "  that  the  use  at  this  time  made  by  the  Peloponnesians 
of  the  advantages  of  Persian  pay  and  Asiatic  plunder,  seems  to  have  been 
to  indulge  themselves  in  the  large  and  wealthy  city  of  Miletus,  under  the 
fine  sky  of  Ionia.** 
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was  yet  in  possession  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Milesians  carried 
on  the  war  with  great  zeal  and  alacrity.  The  former  treaty, 
however,  made  with  Tissaphemes  by  Chalcideus,  was  thought 
by  the  Peloponnesians  to  be  defective,  and  rather  unfavourable 
to  them  ^ ;  and  while  Theramenes  was  yet  with  them  %  they 
formed  others  as  follows :  — 


"  The  second  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  Lacedemonians  ] 
and  the  King  of  Persia. 

XXX  VIL  ^*  The  articles  of  agreement^  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies,  and  King  Darius  and  the  king's 
sons  and  Tissaphernes.  There  shall  be  peace  and  friendship 
on  the  following  terms  : 

"  Whatever  country,  territory,  and  cities  are  King  Darius*s, 
or  were  his  father's,  or  ancestors',  against  these  neither  the 
Lacedaemonians,  nor  the  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  shall 
go,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  or  other  injury ;  nor  shall  the  La- 
cedaemonians, or  the  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  exact  any 
tribute  from  those  cities ;  neither  shall  king  Darius,  or  any 
states  subject  to  him,  go  against  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their 
allies,  for  the  purpose  of  war  or  other  injury. 

^^  If  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies,  shall  stand  in  need 
of  any  assistance  from  the  king,  or  the  king  from  the  Lace- 
monians  or  their  allies,  whatever  they  may  induce  each  other 
to  do,  that  shall  be  right  for  them  to  do. 

"  That  both  parties  shall  jointly  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies ;  and  if  they  shall  make  any 
peace,  it  shall  be  done  jointly. 

"  Whatever  army  may  be  in  the  king's  territory  sent  for 
by  the  king,  the  king  shall  furnish  the  expense  of  it. 


*  Defective  and  rather,  ^c.]  The  conjecture  here  of  Bauer  is  unneces- 
sary, as  will  appear  from  the  following  kindred  passa^  of  Eurip.  Phcen. 
71  J.  voWtp  ydp  tlpw  Mitii  SiaXKayds.  where  the  conjecture  iroXXwv  may 
be  disDensed  with* 

«  Yet  wUh  them,]  I  here  read,  with  Bekker  and  Goeller,  for  Im  vap6v^ 
TOQ,  from  MS.  B,,  tri  irap6vT0Q,  which  I  had  myself  previously  conjectured. 

1  ArticUt  of  agreement.]  In  thU  treaty  the  sovereignty  of  the  Persian 
king  over  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  was  rather  less  explicitly  acknowledged, 
but  yet  was  acknowledged.    (Mitford.) 
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"  If  any  of  the  cities  which  have  entered  into  league  with 
the  king  shall  invade  the  king's  territory,  the  rest  sliall  hinder 
them,  and  render  assistance  to  tlie  utmost  of  their  power. 

•^  And  if  any  of  those  in  the  king's  territory,  or  such  as  the 
king  rules,  shall  invade  the  territory  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
or  their  allies,  the  king  shall  hinder  them,  and  render  assist- 
ance to  the  utmost  of  his  power." 

XXXVIII.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Thera- 
menes  having  delivered  the  fleet  to  Astyochus,  accordingly 
disappears  ^  in  a  barge.  And  now  the  Athenians  at  Lesbos, 
crossing  over  to  Chios  with  their  forces,  and  making  themselves 
masters  of  both  the  land  and  sea,  fortified  Delphinium  ^,  a 
a  place  otherwise  strong  to  the  landward,  and  having  a  port, 
and  not  far  distant  from  the  city  of  Chios. 

As  to  the  Chians,  being  beaten^  in  many  engagements 
and  otherwise  not  very  well  disposed  one  to  another*  (for 
though  Tydeus,  an  Ionian,  and  his  adherents  had  been  now 
put  to  death  for  Atticizing,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  been  held 
to  oligarchy  *  by  compulsion,  yet  entertaining  suspicions  one  of 
another  ^  they  remained  inactive) ;  on  these  accounts,  neither 
they  nor  the  auxiliaries  under  Pedaritus  conceived  themselves  a 
match  for  the  enemy.  They  therefore  sent  to  Miletus,  re- 
questing Astyochus  to  give  them  aid.  Which  when  he  had 
refused  them,  Pedaritus  sends  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Lace- 


1  Disappears.]  i.  e.  takes  himself  off.  The  term  afj^viliadai  hints  at 
the  suddenness  of  his  departure,  doubtless  from  pique  at  being  only  thought 
worthy  to  bring  a  fleet  over,  not  to  command  it.  This  sense  of  A^vlK^^ai 
is  found  in  Xen.  Ages.  9.  and  Philostratus  cited  by  Budeus  in  his  Comment. 
Grace.    See  more  on  the  term  in  my  note  on  St.  Luke  S4,  31. 

3  Delphimum^    See  the  Lex.  Xenoph. 

9  Beaten,]  It  is  strange  that  Hobbes  and  Smith  should  render  ^  dis- 
heartened," or  ^  dispirited."  It  might  have  been  expected  that  translators 
of  the  roost  difficult  of  all  the  Greek  authors  should  be  acquainted  with 
80  common  an  idiom  as  that  by  which  irkitima^ai  corresponds  to  our  verb, 
to  be  beaten, 

^  Not  perfectly  well  disposed,  4-c.l  An  elegant  way  of  expressing  their 
being  at  taction  one  with  another.    There  was  a  strong  democratical  party. 

!>  Held  to  oligarchy.]  I  prefer,  with  Hack  and  Goeller,  and  the  Scholiast, 
to  take  ic  6\iyov  for  kQ  dXiydpxuiv,  rather  than  assign  to  it  the  feeble  sense 
given  by  Hobbes  and  others ;  which,  too,  would  require  Ix'  dXiyov. 

0  Entertaining  suspicions  one  of  another,]  Literally,  *'  being  suspiciously 
affected."  So  i.  l,  75.  ro7c*'£XXi7<rt  Ivt^dvuts  ^ccuccfcr^at.  Isceus  p.  3,  2.  oix 
6fioiwt  —  duuetiadM  wpdt  oXX^Xoec* 
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daemon,  representing  the  wrong  he  had  done.  Such  was  the 
state  of  afiairs  at  Chios  as  respected  the  Athenians.  Their 
ships,  too,  from  Samos  made  cruizes  against  those  at  Miletus ; 
but  when  they  would  not  come,  out  to  encounter  them,  they 
returned  back  to  Samos  and  kept  stiti:« 

XXXIX.  This  sione  winter,  about  the  solstice,  left  Pelo- 
ponnesus for  Ionia  the  twenty-seven  ships  which,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Calligitus  the  Megaraean,  and  Timagoras  the  Cyzi- 
cenian,  were  fitted  out  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  service 
of  Pharnabazus.  They  were  commanded  by  Antisthenes,  a 
Spartan.  The  Lacedaemonians  also  sent  out  eleven  persons 
of  the  Spartans,  as  counsellors  '  to  Astyochus,  one  of  whom 
was  Lichas  ^,  son  of  Areesilaus.  They  had  received  orders, 
on  arriving  at  Miletus,  to  jointly  take  charge  of  other  afiairs,  as 
should  be  best  for  the  public  service,  and  to  send  ofi^  either 
these  ships,  or  more  or  less  at  their  discretion,  to  the  Helles- 
pont to  Pharnabazus,  appointing  Clearchus,  son  of  Ramphius, 
who  went  with  them,  as  governor ;  also  (if  it  seemed  expedient 
to  the  eleven),  to  deprive  Astyochus  of  the  command  of  the 
lieet,  and  appoint  Antisthenes  to  it ;  for,  by  reason  of  the 
letters  from  Pedaritus,  they  held  him  in  some  suspicion. 

The  ships  therefore  setting  sail  from  Malea,  on  the  main 


1  Sent  out  eleven  pertonsy  4*c.]  These  KvfitovXot  they  used  to  send  when 
the  admiral  (to  whom,  however,  the  <rvfi€ov\oi  were  not  hdyj/ri^i  see 
Thucyd.  3,  79.)>  managed  things  ill.  See  Thucyd.  2,  85.  5,  69  and  76. 
In  the  same  manner,  king  Agis,  by  a  custom  at  that  time  new,  bad  assi^ed 
him  ten  avfiQovXoiy  on  his  not  having,  when  he  mieht,  conquered  the  Argives. 
See  Thucyd.  5,  65.  Diod.  12,  7S.  And  from  this  time  it  became  usual  for 
kings,  when  sent  against  an  enemy,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  evfitovkiov 
avvkiptov.  (Krue&er.) 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  appointment  of  this  board  arose  from  the 
change  of  councils  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of  Endius's  magistracy ; 
with  which,  too,  the  influence  of  Alcibiades  had  much  declined.  ^  The 
men  in  command,"  says  Mitford,  ^  and  the  measures  pursuing  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,^  were  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  newly>prepared 
squadron,  placed  under  the  command  of  Antisthenes,  was  ordered,  not  to 
the  Hellespont  or  any  port  of  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  but  to  Miletus, 
to  join  the  fleet  already  there ;  and  eleven  commissioners  were  embarked 
in  It,  to  enquire  concerning  men  and  things,  and,  as  a  council,  to  assume, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  direction  of  afiairs  on  the  Asiatic  station." 

«  Lichas.]  He  is  specified,  because  already  well  known  to  the  reader  as 
beine  the  Lacedaemonian  who  received  such  ignominious  treatment  trow 
the  Eleans,  at  the  Olympic  games,  mentioned  at  i.  5,  50. 

VOli.  III.  X 
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16%  made  dw  coast  of  MeloB ;  aad  meeting  with  Uo  Atbenkoi 
tkijpsy  captured  (hiee  (but  without  the  men  ^)  and  burnt  tbe  »bip8. 
After  this,  fearing  (what  really  took  place)  lest  tbe  Athenian 
ships  which  had  escaped  from  Melos  should  give  informatioii 
of  their  approach  to  those  at  Samos  \  they  took  their  course  to 
Crete,  and  making  their  voyage  (through  caution)  the  longer, 
they  came  to  land  at  Caunus  in  Asia.  Frcon  thence^  as  being 
now  in  aecurity,  they  sent  a  message  to  the  fleet  at  Miletus» 
Uk  desire  to  be  convoyed  by  tbem  thither. 

XX^  B^t  the  Chians  and  Pedaritus,  about  the  same  time, 
i^a^  massages  to  Astyochus,  notwithstanding  his  backwardness^ 
entreating  him  tp  come  with  his  whde  fleet  and  succour  them, 
besieged  ua  they  were,  and  not  to  permit  the  most  important  of 
tbe  allied  states  to  be  excluded  from  the  seoy  and  on  the  land 
side  be  exposed  to  depredation.  For  the  domestic  servants  (go: 
slaves)  of  the  Chians  being  many,  and  indeed  the  most  numerous 
possessed  by  any  state  accept  that  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
and»  moreover,  by  reason  of  their  numbers,  the  more  severely 
punished  fior  their  oflfeoces,  no  sooner  did  the  Athenians  seem 
to  be  firmly  established  in  a  fortress^  than  most  of  them  deserted 
to  the  enemy,  and,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  did  it  ex- 
ceeding it^ury.  The  Chians  therefore  urged  that  he  ought  to 
succour  them  while  there  was  yet  hope,  and  a  possibility  to 
check  the  enemy,  for  Delphinium  was  as  yet  only  a  building 
and  then  unfinished,  greater  defences  were  perpetually  erecting 
round  their  fleet  Astyochus,  though  he  had  not  intended  it, 
by  reason  of  his  former  threatening,  yet,  when  he  saw  the  allies 
to  be  anxious  for  their  reliei^  was  disposed  to  succour  thenu 

XLI.  But  in  the  meantime  a  message  is  brought  from 
Caunus,  that  the  twenty-seven  ships  and  the  Lacedsemonian 
counsellors  are  arrived.  Astyochus,  therefore,  deeming  every 
thing  of  inferior  importance  to  the  bringing  together  such  a 

9  But  wiihout  the  wten,]  The  craws,  h  should  seem,  escaped  to  Melos : 
by  which  we  may  gather  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  tne  Athenians; 
neyer,  it  should  seeoi,  havins  been  restored  at  tbe  peace. 

«  Samoi,]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  o|  Bekker  and  Ooeller,  for 
y^,  S4^.  «*  Samosy**  Goeller  observes,  *  wa»  a  seat  of  war  to  tbe 
Athenians,  and  the  ttatioa  for  ttmr  ships.** 
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nnmber  of  ships  as  to  obtain  sotnewhaC  of  sii{>eriority  by  sc% 
Bsai  to  the  safe  eonroy  of  those  Lacedssmomans  who  weie 
come  as  inspectors  of  his  actions,  immediately  abuidoning  tba 
vojrage  to  Chios,  took  his  course  to  Caunus*  And  in  hia 
passage  making  a  descent  upon  Cos  M&copis  \  he  sacked  the 
city,  which  was  unwaUed,  and  had  experieneed  an  earthquake 
(the  greatest  erer  remembered  to  have  befrU^i  them);  the 
inhabitants  having  taken  refuge  on  the  ttountidns^  he 
plundered  the  territory,  making  spoil  of  alt  the  persons  he 
could  meet  with,  except  the  freemen  %  whom  he  dismissed* 
From  Cos  having  passed  by  night  to  Cnidus,  be  was  per» 
suaded^  l^  the  counsels  of  the  Cnidans  not  to  ^sembark  the 
sailors,  but  to  immediately  make  sail  after  those  twentjt 
Athenian  ships  with  which  CbarminuB,  one  of  the  eoBH 
manders  firom  Samos,  was  watching  the  approach  of  these 
twenty-seven  ships  (rom  Peloponnesus  to  which  Astyoehus 
ako  was  directing  hb  course.  Now  those  at  Samoa  had  r^ 
ceived  intelligence  from  Melos  ^  of  their  voyage,  and  there 
was  a  guard  squadron  with  Charminus  about  Syme,  Chalce, 
and  Rhodes,  aod  the  coast  of  Lycia ;  for  he  had  now  heard 
that  they  were  arrived  at  Caunus. 

XLIL  Astyodius,  then,  made  sail  forthwith  to  S^me,  uet 
order  that  by  outgoing  the  report  of  his  coming  he  might 
meet  with  them  somewhere  at  sea«      But  rain  and  foggy 


1  Cos  Meropit.]  Thb  island  is  said  by  Hyginus  to  have  been  so  called 
from  Meropsy  a  veiy  antient  king  of  the  island,  and  Cos,  a  daughter  of 
Merops.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  name  has  some  connection 
with  fJiBpo^p,  a  mortal.  The  tft/y,  it  may  be  observed,  was  called  by  the 
name  of  the  island.  Hack  is  quite  mutaken  in  saying  that  it  was  called 
Astynalea :  that  was  the  name  of  a  small  island  of  the  Cyclades,  S.S.W. 
of  Cos. 

«  Having  taken  refuge  on  the  mountahu.]   See  my  note  on  Matth.  34, 1 6. 

9  Making  spoil  of,  ^c,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  fUll  sense  of  the  too 
briefly  exoressed  words  \tlav  Ivouiro  vXijv  r&v  IXtv^hutv.  It  should  seem 
that  the  slaves  were  seized  for  the  sea  service,  to  do  me  drudgery  on  boar4 
the  fleet. 

^  Persuaded,]  On  this  sense  of  AvayKuKtv^cuy  by  which  It  denotes  moral 
compulsion,  I  have  before  treated.    See  also  my  note  on  Matth.  14,  S9. 

*  From  Melos.]  I  have  here  followed,  inst^  of  MiX^row,  the  readii^ 
of  one  of  the  best  MSS.,  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  Mr/Xov:  the  trum 
of  which  is  maidfest  from  c.  99.    See  the  note  of  GoelJer. 
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weather  ^  made  his  ships  deviate  from  their  course^  and  fall 
into  disorder.^  And  at  dawn  of  day,  the  fleet  being  some- 
what scattered,  and  the  left  wing  being  now  discernible  to  the 
Athenians,  while  the  rest  of  the  line  was  yet  wandering  around 
the  island;  Charminus  and  the  Athenians  launched  forth 
against  them  with  less  than  those  twenty  ships  ^ ;  thinking 
that  these  were  the  ships  from  Caunus  that  they  were  watch- 
ing for.  And  immediately  attacking  them,  they  sunk  three, 
and  damaged  others,  and  had  the  better  in  the  engagement 
until  the  greater  part  of  the  ships  unexpectedly  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  thus  they  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Then 
taking  to  flight,  they  lost  six  ships,  but  with  the  rest  efiected 
their  escape  to  the  island  of  Teutlussa^,  and  from  thence  to 
Halicarnassus.  After  this,  the  Peloponnesians  taking  their 
course  to  Cnidus,  and  those  twenty-seven  ships  from  Caunus 
having  formed  a  junction  with  them,  they  went  with  their 
whole  force,  and  after  erecting  a  trophy  on  Syme,  returned 
and  took  up  their  station  at  Cnidus. 

XLIII.  And  now  the  Athenians,  on  hearing  of  the  battle, 
sailed  with  all  their  ships  from  Samos  to  Syme ;  not,  however, 
making  any  attack  on  the  fleet  at  Cnidus,  nor  they  against 
them ;  but  taking  on  board  the  ships'  tackling  and  luggage  b 


I  Foggy  weather,]  TA.  U  tov  ohpavov  iwvk^Xa  5vra.  .  There  is  an 
exactly  similar  expression  in  Herod.  7,  37,  8.  o  I^Xioq  WKuruiv  rrjv  Ik  tov 
oitpavov  t^pnVf  d^vtjg  jv,  ovr  iTrivi^kkwv  UvTiMtv  scil.  Totv  Ik  tov  oipavov, 
where  Wessding  compares  Aristot.  Probl.  24.  §  17.  £itd  W  rrig  ai^pUtc 
fiaXXov  ^uxpc  yivfTM  ^  imvt^eX&v  ovrtttv.  Now  Kwvi^fXoQ  is  a  very  rare 
word;  but  it  occurs,  besides,  in  Alciphron  ap.  Steph.  Thes.,  and  awvi^iiQ 
in  Polyb.  9,  16,  5.  Aristot.  RheL  140,  30.;  as  also  in  Artemidorus,  Hero- 
dian,  and  Deuter.  23>  S8.  both  words  are  noticed  by  Pollux  1,  115. 

«  Ditorder,]  Or,  conftuion.  And  no  wonder;  for,  in  very  foggy  weather, 
the  antient  mariners  had  nothing  to  guide  them  in  their  course. 

s  Less  than  those  ttoenty  ships,]  Hobbes  renders  as  if  the  words  l\de<ro<nv  ^ 
were  not  here;  and  Portus  and  Smith,  as  if  there  were  no  article  to  vaveL 
How  it  happened  that  there  v/ere/ewer  than  twenty  ships, we  are  not  told; 
but  we  may  suppose  that  it  arose  from  there  being  some  that  had  been 
carried  out  to  sea  in  the  fog. 

'•  Teutltusa.]  So  the  recent  editors  read  for  Teuglussa,  The  t  is  also 
supported  by  Steph.  Byz.,  and  indeed  by  the  ratio  appellationis ;  for 
Heuisterhusius  on  Lucian  1,314.  has  acutely  seen  that  the  island  was 
lo  called  from  its  abounding  in  the  rivrXog,  beet-root,  or  mangel-wurzel, 

»  Tackling  and  luggage,]  By  this  is  designated  whatever  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  ships  in  repair,  namely,  fresh  masts,  yards,  &c,,  to  supply  any 
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which  had  been  left  at  Syme,  and  having  touched  at  the  con- 
tinental Loryma  %  they  sailed  off  to  Saroos. 

As  to  the  Peloponnesian  ships,  being  all  together  at  Cnidus, 
such  repairs  and  refitments  were  made  as  were  thought 
necessary;  and  the  eleven  Lacedaemonian  counsellors  held 
conferences  with  Tissaphernes  (for  he  was  present)  respecting 
past  transactions,  if  any  thing  did  not  meet  their  pleasure,  and 
concerning  the  future  war,  in  what  way  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered best  and  most  advantageously  for  both  of  them.  But 
Lichas  scrutinized  most '  closely  what  had  been  done,  and  de- 
clared that  neither  of  the  treaties,  neither  that  of  Chalcideus 
nor  that  of  Theramenes,  were  fairly  drawn  up ;  nay,  it  were  a 
hard  condition,  indeed,  if  whatever  territory  the  king  or  his  an- 
cestors had  aforetime  ruled,  that  he  should  now  require  to 
occupy.  For  thus  he  would  be  at  liberty  ^  to  again  subdue 
all  the  islands,  as  also  Thessaly  and  Locri,  and  as  far  as 
Boeotia.  And  thus,  instead  of  freedom^  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  draw  around  the  Greeks  the  chains  of  Median 
slavery.  He,  therefore,  demanded  that  another  and  better 
treaty  should  be  concluded,  or  the  present  be  disannulled, 
for  they  did  not  want  pay  on  such  conditions.  Tissaphernes 
indignant  at  this  ^,  went  away  in  a  rage,  and  without  any 
settlement  of  the  matters  in  consideration. 


want,  as  also  cordage  and  rigging  of  every  kind ;  and,  moreover,  all  sorts 
of  heavy  utensils. 

Of  such  sort  of  removal  we  had  before  an  example  at  c  28. 

6  Contmenial  LorymaJ]  For  there  was  also  an  island  of  that  name.  To 
the  proofs  adduced  by  the  commentators  may  be  added  Appian  t.  2,  625. 

I  Scruthdzed  mott]  Mitford  says  that  Lichas  was  the  chief  commis- 
sioner :  and  though  he  has  no  authority  from  Thucydides,  it  seems  probable. 

«  Would  be  at  liberty.']  This  was  not  expressly  asserted  in  the  treaty, 
but  it  might  be  collected  from  thence.  "  The  Lacedaemonians  did  not, 
indeed,"  says  Mitford,  *'  bind  themselves  to  put  Persia  in  possession  of  the 
countries  so  in  general  terms  ceded ;  and  had  their  leaders  being  wily  poli- 
ticians, they  might  perhaps,  after  profiting  from  Persian  assistance  to  serve 
their  own  purpose?  against  Athens,  have  easily  prevented  Persia  from 
making  any  advantage  of  those  articles^  which  seemed  so  to  militate  with 
the  common  cause  of  Greece :  but  Lichas  and  his  colleagues  would  not,  for 
any  temporary  interest  of  their  country,  surrender  its  honour." 

3  Indignant  at  thit,]  Not  only,  we  may  suppose,  at  the  unreasonableness 
of  wanting  a  third  treaty  in  so  short  a  time,  but  also  disgusted  with  that 
authoritative  tone  and  unbendmg  manner  which  the  Lacedaemonians  so 
much  afiected. 
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XLIV.   And  noW)  haring  messages  from  the  most  power- 
ful persons  in  Rhodes,  they  meditated  to  go  tfaillier,  hoping 
that,  with  their  numerous  seamen  and  the  land  forces,  it  would 
be  not  impossible  to  bring  over  that  i^nd^  and,  moreover, 
coAceiiving  that  they  diould  be  able  to  support  the  fleet  from 
tiie  present  confederacy,  without  asking  Tlssaphemes  for  any 
pay.     Sailing,  therefore,  immediately,  this  same  winter,  from 
Cnidus  with  ninety-four  ships,  and  making  the  Rhodian  coast 
first  at  Caminus,  they  exceedingly  terrified  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  done.   They, 
therefore,  fled  to  the  mountains,  especially  as  the  city  was  un- 
waUed.  The  Lacedesmonians,  however,  calling  tog^her  these 
and  the  inhabitants  from  the  two  cities,  Lindus  and  lelusus, 
persuaded  the  Rhodians  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Thus 
Rhodes  came  over  to  the  Peloponnesians.     But  about  thb 
time  the  Athenians,  hearing  of  their  design,  and  desirous  to 
preoccupy  the  island,  set  sail  with  the  fleet  at  Samos,  and 
made  their  appearance  off*  at  sea.^    Being,  however,  too  late 
by  a  little,  they  sailed  away  for  Cfaalce^  and  from  thence  to 
Samos;  but  afterwards  making  cruizes  from  Chalce,  Cos,  and 
Samos,  they  carried  on  hostilities  against  Rhodes.     As  to  the 
Peloponnesians,   they  levied  ^,    indeed,    money    from    the 
Rhodians  to  the  amount  of  thirty-two  talents,  but  in  other 
respects  they  lay  quiet  ^  for  eighty  days,  having  drawn  their 
ships  on  shore.^ 

XLV.  In  the  meantime,  or  even  before  the  Peloponnesians 
went  on  this  expedition  to  Rhodes,  the  following  occurrences 
U)ck  place. 


-      -      .  -.  .  .  •  Ttl^ 

Xiov  TFiKdyuiu 

«  Levied.]  Or,  **  made  a  requisition.''  Of  this  rare  signification  ofiicKkyta 
(unnoticed  by  the  commentators)  the  following  are  illustrations :  Deraosth. 
435,  7.  thcoai  dpaxfi^  I^IXc^e  trap  Udtrrffi,  and  p.  49  and  715,  4.  1199,  5. 
^schin.  p.  504.  rlXi|  Toi>s  KaravXkovrac  H^eyov. 

s  In  other  respects  they  lay  quiet.]  i.  e.  they  made  no  attempt  to  check 
the  Athenian  cruisers. 

*  Having  drawn  their  ships  on  shore,]  Pollux  7, 190.  gives  the  following 
as  the  three  operations  of  laying  a  ship  up,  which  he  accurately  distinguishes : 
Kai  1}  /AivoifKiTi  w\iov<ra  vovf,  vettXurifAkvrf,  ^latj/vxofAkvrt,  dvccXicva- 
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After  the  death  of  Chalcideus  and  the  battle  at  Miletus^ 
Alcibiades  becoming  an  object  of  suspicion  ^  to  the  La* 
cednmonianS)  and  a  letter  having  come  from  them  to  Asty-* 
ochus,  to  put  him  to  death  (for  he  was  at  enmity  with  Agb  ^f 
and  otherwise  appeared  unfit  to  be  trusted) ;  he  first,  through 
fear  ^y  withdrew  himself  to  Ttssaphemes ;  then  in  his  court  did 
all  the  injury  he  could  to  the  oflScers  of  the  Peloponnesiansi 
and  being  the  suggester  of  all  the  satrap's  measures^,  he  cut 
down  the  pay,  so  that,  instead  of  an  Attic  drachma,  only  three 
obols  were  given,  and  that  not  r^ularly*  He  bid  Tissa* 
phernes  say  to  them  that  "  the  Athenians,  though  so  long 
versed  in  nautical  affiiirs,  gave  iheir  seamen  only  three  obols ; 
and  that  not  so  much  through  poverty,  but  that  their  seamen 
might  not  (becoming  insolent  from  superfluity)  some  of  them 

1  Becomn^  an  object  of  sutpicion^  Since  the  expiration  of  the  itagis- 
tracy  of  Endius,  the  party  of  Agis  had  been  gaining  strength  in  Lacedsemon  ; 
and  not  only  Alcibiades  could  no  longer  lead  measures,  as  before,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  but  his  designs  became  more  and  more  suspected  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. In  thwarting  Alcibiades,  howerer,  the  Lacedaemonian  administration 
feared  him.  What  precisely  to  expect  they  knew  not ;  but  they  appre- 
hended some  great  stroke  in  politics  to  their  disadvantage ;  and,  according 
to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  too  unquestionable  when  Thucy- 
dides  is  in  the  list,  private  instructions  were  sent  to  Astyochus  to  hate 
Alcibiades  assassinated.    (Mitford.) 

This  unprincipled  man  had,  indeed,  been  playing  a  double  game ;  and,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  he  aimed  at  leading  the  lonians,  and  thereby 
at  length  securing  his  restoration  to  his  own  country.  The  shrewdness  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  however  (sharpened  in  the  case  of  Agis  and  others, 
by  personal  enmity),  enabled  them  to  fathom  his  designs. 

tt  At  enmity  with  4^0  How  he  came  to  be  so  is  not  certainly  known ; 
for,  as  to  the  story  of  late  historians  and  anecdote^mongers  respecting  Al- 
cibiades' connection  with  the  aueen  of  Agis,  it  seems  (as  Mitford  observes) 
to  merit  little  credit.  Alcibiaaes  was  at  first  thrown  into  connection  with 
the  party  in  opposition  to  Agis,  whose  dislike  and  enmity  he  provoked  by 
his  zeal  and  ability  in  serving  Ads's  adversaries ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  tha^ 
on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  his  party,  Alcibiades  should  be  marked  out 
for  ruin.  But  the  cool  and  deliberate  counsel  of  assassinating  a  man  who 
had  received  the  protection  of  Sparta,  had  deserved  well  of  it,  and  against 
whom  nothing  of  crime  could  ne  proved,  was  an  atrocity  worthy  of  a 
people  who  scrupled  at  no  means  to  effect  their  purposes. 

3  Through  fear.]  And,  perhaps,  diseust  at  the  neglect  he  experienced ; 
uneasy,  too,  he  must  have  been  with  the  treatment  he  experienced  in  the 
dependent  and  contemptible  character  of  a  busy,  plotting  fugitive. 

^  The  suMetUr  of  all  the  satrap*i  meaauret.]  He  took  advantage  of  the 
interests  of  Persia  and  Laced«mon  being  not  the  same,  to  sow  dissension  by 
artful  insinuations,  and  paid  his  court  to  the  satrap  so  adroitly,  as  (creeping 
on  from  indirect  suggestion  to  actual  counsel)  to  become  not  only  agreeable 
but  necessary  to  Wm.  He  espcciaUy  took  advantage  of  the  pecuniary 
necessities^  and  worked  on  the  characteristic  avarice,  ol  an  Asiatic  satrap. 
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be  in  worse  bodily  condition,  by  spending  their  money  on 
such  things  as  only  tended  to  weakness^;  or  others  leave 
their  ships,  laying  out  the  arrears  of  wages  on  procuring  sub- 
stitutes.^ He  moreover,  instructed  him  to  prevail  upon  the 
trierarchs  and  commanders  of  the  several  states  except  those 
of  Syracuse,  to  give  way  to  him  in  this  respect.  For  of  these 
Hermocrates  was  the  only  one  who,  in  behalf  of  the  whole 


J  their  money  on  such  things  as  onto  tended  to  weakness^  Nnmely, 
luxury  and  drunkenness.  Thus  the  witty  epljgram  in  Athenseus^  which  may 
be  thus  rendered :  — 

^  Wine,  women,  baths,  against  our  lives  combine ; 
But  what  is  life  without  baths,  women,  wine  ?  " 

Most  truly  is  it  observed  by  Isocrates  de  Pace :  lirt^cf^cuv  hv  ric  iro>Xoi)Q 
Xoipovraq  Kai  rSiv  i^iCfiaTtav  Kai  riav  ifrtrriiivfidTutv  rote  km  rd  adfAa  kcu  ri^p 

*  Or  others  leave,  4^.]  Such  is  the  only  sense  that  I  can  assign  to  the 
perplexing  words  of  the  original,  if  the  authority  of  MSS.  is  to  be  considered; 
for  it  u  very  many  years  since  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  dTroKiiTnaot 
should  be  read,  from  two  MSS.,  in  the  place  of  d'jro\tir6vrfs»  At  the  same 
time,  I  was  inclined  to  conjecture  the  true  reading  to  be  ol  ^1  tAq  vav^ 
dvoXiiiTiitctf  viro\iv6vrfc  Iq  6fi,  r.  ir.  /«.  And  this  b  supported  by  the  Marff. 
A.  M.  D.,  too,  have  the  same  reading,  though  with  an  ovx  inserted ;  and  this 
reading  is  edited  by  Goeiler :  but  the  sense  yielded  by  it  is  far  less  suitable ; 
and  the  authority  for  it  is  so  slender,  that  1  greatly  prefer  the  former  read- 
ing. The  meaning  will  thus  be,  **  that  they  contrived  to  desert  their  ships  by 
obtaining  leave  of  their  officers  to  go  on  shore,  they  supposing  that  the 
arrears  of  pay  lefl  in  hand  would  be  a  kind  of  security  {ofitjpiia)  for  their 
return."  According  to  the  common  reading,  hfiripiia  will  denote  the 
procuring  of  a  sutoitute  who  shall  dischaige  the  duties  of  the  prin* 
dpal ;  and  such  a  person  was  called  an  B/iiypoc.  See  Tacit.  Hist.  1, 46.  and 
Annal.  1, 18.  This  very  procuring  of  substitutes,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
alluded  to  by  Nicias,  1. 7, 95.  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Athenians :  thi  ^  (vavrai) 
ol  dvSpdiroSa  ^^KKopucd  dvrifi^i^daai  virkp  c^&v  ireivavrtc  Toi^c  rpitipdpxovQ, 

The  word  ofitiptia  is  somewhat  rare;  but  it  is  found  several  times  in 
Polybius.  Also  the  very  phrase  ig  ofitipiiav  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  361, 9.  and 
34, 47.  Appian  1, 405, 83  and  8Sl.  and  l^'  bfitipilav  mDionys.  Hal.  1. 1,101. 
44.  Joseph.  796, 9. 

That  the  seamen  did  not  receive  their  whole  pay  while  on  actual  service 
is  plain :  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  English  sailors.  What  propor- 
tion was  detained  and  held  in  hand  is  not  quite  certain.  It  should  seem 
that  three  obols  were  paid,  and  another  held  in  hand.  So  Polysn.  Stratag.  3, 
9}  51.  'l^iKpdrfiQ  ^pKi  Tov  v\ii<rTov  arpartvftarog  iri^ov  Kai  vavriKov,  ko^ 
ixafrroy  firiva  v^tpwv  ro  riraprov  fiiposf  (acirtp  ivkxvpov  iKavrov  KaTkx*»*Vf 
*iva  fiij  Xiwouv  rb  aroarbirtiov,  where  Casaubon  proves  that  such,  too,  was 
the  custom  of  the  Roman  soldiery. 

The  7rpo<ro^ik6fuvov  fua^dv  denotes  these  arrears  of  pay.  A  signification 
so  litde  known,  or  at  least  attended  to,  by  the  editors  and  critics,  that  I  am 
induced  to  subjoin  the  following  examples:  Thucyd.  1.  7,48.  Kai  iVt  iroXXd 
^poao^fiXttv,  Aenoph.  G£con.  SO,  1.  Dionys.  Hal.  1. 1, 19.  Lucian  1, 5S9, 7S. 
Polyb.  1,  €€,  3  and  1 1.   5,  50, 1.   1 1,  23,  5.   Si*  14, 6.  SS,  95,  7.  32,  13,  5. 
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confederacy,  opposed  the  thing.f  As  to  the  states  that  came 
to  ask  for  money,  Alcibiades  used  to  repulse  them  himself,  on 
the  part  of  Tlssaphemes  returning  a  denial,  saying  that  ^^  the 
Chians  were  shameless,  who  being  the  richest  of  the  Greeks  % 
yet  though  preserved  by  paid  soldierjr,  thought  it  right  for 
others  to  run  hazards  of  their  lives,  and  expend  money  for  their 
freedom,"  As  to  the  rest  of  the  states,  he  said  they  were  guilty 
of  injustice,  if  after  expending  their  money  on  the  Athenians 
before  they  revolted,  they  would  not  contribute  as  much,  or 
even  more,  for  themselves.  As  to  Tissaphernes,  he  represented 
^^  that  now  he  was  making  war  at  his  own  expense,  he  was 
with  reason  economical ;  but  whenever  funds  should  come  from 
the  king,  he  would  give  them  the  full  pay,  and  would  show 
the  states  such  good  offices  as  were  fitting.'' 

XLVI.  He  moreover  counselled  '  Tissaphernes  not  to  be 
in  too  great  haste  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  nor  to  choose 
either  by  bringing  up  the  Phcenician  fleet,  which  he  had  fitted 
out,  or  by  taking  more  Greeks  into  pay,  to  give  the  same 
persons  the  power  both  of  the  land  and  the  sea  ;<  but  to  suiFer 
both  to  hold  dominion  separately,^  so  that  the  king  might  be 
always  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  the  one  party  against  the 


7  For  Hermocrates,  cj-c]  Thb  was  the  greatest  commendation  that  could 
be  passed  on  Hermocrates,  as  showing  him  to  be  alone  wholly  inaccessible 
to  bribery. 

•  The  richest  of  the  Greeks,]  And  no  wonder,  considering  the  fertility  of 
their  territory,  and  its  favourable  situation  for  bringing  every  commodity 
to  a  good  market.  Dr.  Clarke  calls  the  country  the  paradise  of  modem 
Greece,  and  represents  the  population  as  very  considerable.  Alas !  how 
changed  the  present  state  of  this  ilKfated  countr}',  doomed  in  our  own  days 
to  become  the  seat  of,  perhaps,  the  most  atrocious  cruelty  that  history  has 
yet  had  to  record  I 

»  He  moreover  counselled,  Sfc]  The  whole  is  thus  el^ntly  paraphrased 
by  Justin  1. 5, 2. :  Igitur  persuadet  Tisaferni,  ne  tanta  stipendia  classi  Lace- 
dlaemoniorum  praeberet.  Vocandos  enim  in  portionem  muneris  lonios, 
quorum  pro  liliertate,  cum  tributa  Atheniensibus  penderent,  bellum  suscep- 
tum  sit.  Sed  nee  auxiliis  nimis  enixe  Lacedsemonios  juvandos :  quippe 
memorem  esse  debere,  alienam  se  victoriam,  non  suam  instruere :  et  eatenus 
bellum  sustinendum,  ne  inopia  deseratur.  Nam  regem  Persarum,  dissen- 
tientibus  Graecis,  arbitrum  pacis  ac  belli  fore;  et  quos  suis  non  possit,  ijpso, 
rum  armts  victurum ;  perfecto  autem  betlo,  statim  ei  cum  victoribus  dimi- 
candum.  Domesticis  itaque  bellis  Grseciam  atterendam,  ne  externis  vacet; 
extequandasque  vires  partium,  et  inferiores  auxilio  levandos.  Non  enim 
quieturos  post  banc  victoriam  Spartanos,  qui  vindices  se  libertatis  Graecias 
profesd  sint. 
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Other,  when  it  should  be  troublesome  to  him.^  Whereas,  when 
the  empire  both  of  land  and  sea  is  centred  in  one,  he  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  those  who  should  assist  to  pull  down  the  con«> 
querors,  unless  he  would  choose,  with  great  expense  and  danger, 
to  go  and  try  a  contest  with  them.  But  thm  the  danger  would  be 
cheaper  ^9  with  but  a  small  expense,  and  nK>reoYer  with  security 
to  himself,  to  wear  out^  the  Grecians  one  against  anothes*  He 
representkl,  too,  that  the  Athenians  would  be  fitter  to  partici- 
pate dominion  with  him ;  for  they  less  aimed  at  power  by  land; 
and  that  the  cause  and  reason  for  which  the  Athenians  were 
carrying  on  war  were  more  calculated  to  promote  his  interests.^ 
For  that  they  would  unite  with  him  in  subduing,  for  themselves 
as  fkr  as  regarded  the  sea,  and  for  him  such  Greeks  as  resided 
in  the  king's  territories*;  whereas  thoze^  on  the  contrary, 
came  to  liberate  them.  It  was  not  reasonable,  he  said,  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  should  now  free  Greeks  from  Greeks,  and 
should  not,  if  even  they  conquered  those  (i.  e.  the  Athenians), 
deliver  Greeks  from  Barbarians^  He,  therefore,  counselled 
him  to  first  wear  them  both  out,  and,  when  he  had  cut  down 
the  Athenian  dominion  ^  as  much  as  possible,  then  to  send  the 
Peloponnesians  packmg  from  the  counti*y. 


A  When  it  should  be  troublesome  to  Idm.]  I  here  read,  with  Duker  and  many 
recent  editors,  abrtp.  To  the  passage  cited  by  Duker  from  1.  6, 18. 1  add 
the  following,  1.  6, 84.  Xen.  Anab.  2, 5, 9.  Th.  M^tovc  i^pv  XvxijfMfc  bvreic. 
Eurip.  Hipp.  796.  Xviriypdc  i//itv. 

9  Cheaper,]    Or,  the  slighter ;  as  Xen.  Hipp.  1,16. 

4  Wear  out.]  The  word  rpi^tv  in  this  sense,  and  other  synonymous  ones, 
as  also  the  policy  here  recommended,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
cUissics. 

s  The  Athenians  would  be  fitter^  4^c.]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus:  — 
**  The  Athenians  were  the  more  commodious  allies  for  the  king :  they  had 
no  land  force  capable  of  coping  with  his  land  force :  they  were  powerful  and 
rich  only  by  holding  other  states  in  subjection ;  and,  through  their  fear  of 
revolts  and  of  foreign  interference,  they  might  be  kept  always  in  some  d«- 

Sree  dependent.    At  any  rate,  they  would  always  be  glad  to  share  with  the 
ing  and  his  satraps  the  tributary  cities  of  Asia.*' 

s  It  was  not  reasonable,  ^.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  real  sense,  and  the 
most  literal  version  possible,  of  this  perplexed  sentence.  Ooeller  renders 
thus :  si  quando  Athenienses  devicerint  Spartani,  non  oonsentaneura  esse, 
victores  qui  Graeci  a  Persis  subjecti  sunt,  eot  non  liberaturos."  He  there- 
fore, with  JEmW,  Portus,  would  cancel  the  two  /ii)s.  But,  perhaps,  the 
sense  is  the  same  with  the  two  negatives  as  without  them,  one  destroying 
the  other ;  however,  I  conjecture  ^v  ^j)  wort  a.  c. 

7  Cut  down  the  Athenian  dominion.]  Or,  territory.  The  sense  here  Is 
not  well  perceived  by  the  translators.    Atrorkfivny^ai  is  a  vox  solennis  4e 
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Accordingly,  it  became  the  chief  intention  of  Tissaphemes  to 
act  thus,  as  fhr  as  can  be  conjectured  by  his  actions.  And  to 
Alcibiades,  thereupon,  as  to  one  who  had  counselled  him 
well  in  these  matters,  he  gave  his  entire  confidence  ®  ;  and  he 
supplied  pay  to  the  Peloponnesians  very  ill  ^  and  would  not 
suflfer  them  to  fight  by  sea,  but  alleging  that  Phoenician  ships  ^^ 
would  come,  and  then  they  might  contend  with  a  great  superi*- 
ority  of  force  ,^S  he  thus  ruined  the  business,  and  wore  down 
the  vigour  of  *^  their  navy,  which  had  been  very  powerful,  and 
in  other  respects  too  manifestly  to  escape  observation^  assisted 
in  the  war  with  great  backwardness. 

XLVII.  The  above  counsel  Alcibiades  gave  to  Tissa* 
phemes  and  the  king,  when  in  conference  with  them,  both 
as  thinking  he  was  advising  them  for  the  best,  and  moreover  as 
aiming  at  bringing  about  ^^  his  own  restoration  to  his  country ; 


bac  re,  and  signifies  to  take  away  from  another,  and  apply  to  one's  own 
benefit.  So  Plato :  ovkow  rris  rdv  irXrjaiov  x^P^C  W^^  &iroTfiTjHov.  Pausan.  ol 
AaKiiaifiSvioi  r^c  'ApicaSitig  dtl  AviHfivovro,  Poiyb.  9, 28,  7.  iirortfWfjuvog 
TUQ  v6Ktic  Kol  Tt^v  xb>pav  vfuiv,  Herod.  1, 82.  r^g  Ovp€tis  ot  AoKtdaifwvtot. 
diroTt^ofitvot  Iffxov, 

B  Gave  hit  entire  confidence.]  The  expression  of  the  original  irpofr&dc 
iavTov  Is  viffTov  is  a  rery  strong  one,  and  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  Pro- 
verbs 23, 26.  **  my  son,  give  me  thy  heart." 

9  Very  ill.]  Kokioq.  Justin  elegantly  renders  it  maligtie.  It  might  be 
rendered  irregularfy, 

10  Phoenician  ship9.]  These,  I  find  from  Plutarch  in  Alexand.,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 

1 » •  With  a  great  tuperioritv  of  force.']  *Bk  n>5  inpi6vroc,  for  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  late  editors  that  the  article  should  be  cancelled.  The  phrase  occurs 
with  the  article  supra,  c.  6,  55.  iroXXtf  rtf  TrtpiSvri.  Also  Phil.  Jud.  642.  B. 
Lucian  2,435.  Stob.Serm.  p.  152.  Isidor.  Epist.  2, 271.  Joseph.  166. 1, 646, 
6.  Procop.  p.  13,27.  Arrian94.  SextEmp.  p.  14.  J.Chrysostom  frequently. 
On  the  contrary,  I  scarcely  know  one  unimpeachable  example,  from  any 
good  author,  of  the  phrase  without  the  article.  Yet  the  kindred  phrase  Airb 
or  Ik  irtpiowriac  never  (I  think)  has  the  article. 

>4  Wore  down  the  vigour  of.]  i.  e.  suffered  it  to  moulder  away;  for  delajr 
in  such  a  case  (as  we  find  by  the  example  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily)  is 
almost  as  pernicious  as  active  war;  and,  moreover,  as  Nicias  says  in  his 
Epistle  (1.  7, 14.)  ppaxfia  iucfiii  rrXtipuffAOTOC. 

•3  Aiming  at  bringing  about.]  More  literally,  « taking  care  to  bring  about." 
'Biri^fpairtvetv  is  a  very  rare  word,  nor  do  I  know  more  than  one  example 
elsewhere,  Dio  Cass.  p.  68,  66.  ir^q  rStv  rfei  iroXffiovvro^v  e^tsXv  iK^^pa.^ 
tftiMovrai.    The  kith  has  an  intensive  force. 

With  respect  to  the  thing  itself,  Mitford  observes,  that  ^  the  idea  was 
bold  even  to  extravagance,  but  was  in  character  for  Alcibiades,  and  the 
times  were  favourable.    The  Athenians  had  been  making  vast  exertions^ 
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knowing,  that  if  he  destroyed  it  not,  it  would  be  some  time  in 
his  power  to  prevail  on  his  countrymen  to  recall  him.  And 
persuade  them  he  thought  he  should  best  do,  by  making  it 
appear  that  Tissaphemes  was  his  friend ;  as,  indeed,  proved 
the  case.  For,  after  the  Athenian  army  in  Samos  understood 
that  he  had  great  influence,  partly  also  by  Alcibiades  sending 
messages  to  the  most  influential  persons  of  them,  to  remember 
him  to  the  respectable  people,  and  say  that  *^  he  should  be 
willing  to  return  to  his  country,  on  condition  of  its  having  an 
oligarchy,  and  not  a  wretched  mob-rule,  nor  the  democracy 
which  had  driven  him  away ;  thus  he  would  join  his  cares  with 
theirs  in  administering  the  commonwealth,  and  procure  them 
the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes."  But  yet  more,  and  of  their 
own  accord,  were  the  trierarchs,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Athenians,  become  inclined  towards  abolishing  democracy.^^ 

XLVIII.  And  the  matter  was  first  agitated  in  the  camp; 
afterwards  it  was  debated  in  the  citi/.  Certain  persons  went 
from  Samos,  and  had  conferences  with  Alcibiades ;  and,  on 
his  holding  out  hopes  ^  that  he  could  make  Tissaphemes  Jirst 
their  friend,  and  after  that  the  king  also^  if  they  would  not  be 
under  democratical  government ;  for  thus  the  king  could  place 
more  reliance  upon  them  :  then  they  that  were  most  powerful 
(who  also  suffered  most  inconvenience  ^)  were  in  great  hopes 

but  those  had  nearly  exhausted  them ;  and  to  hold  out  long  against  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  power,  supported  by  Persian  wealth,  would  be  impracticable. 
Well  aware  both  of  the  weakness  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  dispositions 
of  the  people,  he  thought  things  so  much  in  his  power,  that  he  might  de- 
mand a  change  of  government  as  the  price  of  the  eminent  services  he  could 
render  it." 

'*  The  most  powetful^  ^c]  No  wonder;  for,  as  Mitford  observes,  the 
proposal  held  out  to  them  the  prospect,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  advantage- 
ous conclusion  of  the  war,  and  of  a  change  of  eovemment,  favourable  both 
to  the  power  of  those  who  were  ambitious  of  power,  and  to  the  ease  of 
those  who  only  desired  ease. 

1  Holding  out  hopei.']  At  vironivovrot  subaud  IXniia^  which  is  supplied 
by  the  Scholiast.  Goeller  refers  to  Valckn.  on  Herod  7, 158.  where  vvo- 
rrx^atv  is  to  be  supplied.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  complete  phrase  occurs 
in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  245, 43.  and  in  Philostr.  ap.  Suid.  IkirUa  irucpdv  vvo^ 
TiivH  Tov  fUXKovTOQ,  which  words  occur  verbatim  in  Svnes.  Epbt.  105. 
There  is  the  same  elliptical  use  of  vn-oreiVw  in  Aristoph.  Acbam.  657.  Eurip. 
Crest.  905.  and  Xiphilin,  p.  1334. 

'I  Steered  most  tnconvenience.]    For,  according  to  the  democratical  con- 
.tlitution  of  Athens,  the  rich  were  exposed  to  numerous  burdens,  and 
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that  they  should  get  the  administration  of  public  affitirs  into 
their  own  hands,  and  should  gain  the  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies. On  returning  to  Samos,  they  drew  together  such  per- 
sons as  were  their  friends,  by  a  solemn  bond  of  union  ^,  and 
openly  said  to  the  people  at  large,  that  the  king  would  be  their 
friend,  and  supply  them  with  money,  on  the  recall  of  Alci- 
blades,  and  on  their  being  no  longer  under  a  democracy.  And 
the  multitude,  though  they  were  at  the  instant  somewhat  dis- 
pleased at  what  was  doing,  yet  because  of  the  readiness  ^  of 
the  hope  held  out  of  pay  from  the  king,  they  kept  quiet.*  But 
those  who  were  combined  to  set  up  oligarchy,  afler  they  had 
communicated  the  matter  to  the  people,  again  took  into  con- 
sideration the  proposals  from  Alcibiades,  both  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  greater  part  of  their  adherents.  And  the 
thing  appeared  to  them  all  very  practicable,  and  to  be  relied 
on  ;  except  to  Phrynicus,  who  was  yet  commander  in  chief,  to 
whom  it  by  no  means  approved  itself.  It  appeared  to  him  (as 
was  really  the  case)  that  Alcibiades  cared  no  more  for  oligarchy 
than  for  democracy ;  nor  did  he  imagine  him  to  have  any  other 
view,  than  merely  how,  by  changing  the  constitution  of  the 
state  from  its  present  form,  he  might,  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  obtain  his  recall.  But  their  great  care  should  be  ^  espe- 
cially this — not  to  fall  into  factions.  It  would  be  by  no  means 
easy,  he  said,  now  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  their  equals  at 
sea,  and  occupied  many  cities  in  his  dominions,  and  those  not 
the  least  considerable,  to  attach  the  king  to  the  Athenian  in- 
terests, nor  induce  him  to  take  trouble  about  those  on  whom 
he  placed  little  reliance,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  the 
Peloponnesians  for  his  friends,  from  whom  he  had  suffered  no 


might,  indeed,  be  said  to  live  in  great  misery.  And  now  their  property  was 
principally  resorted  to,  to  supply  the  increased  exigencies  of  an  exhausted 
treasury. 

3  Solemn  bond  of  union,']  Namely,  one  confirmed  by  a  form  of  oath  to  be 
administered  to  all  who  narticipated  in  the  project,  by  which  they  engaged 
to  mutually  stand  by  eacti  other :  a  precaution,  Mitford  observes,  common 
among  the  factions  of  the  antient  republics. 

<  Headinest.]  i.  e.  the  practicability  of  bringing  the  thing  about :  a  rare 
sense  of  tlwopoc* 

*  Kept  gttieL]  Consoling  themselves  for  loss  of  power,  by  increase  of 
security  and  profit. 

•  Their  great  care  should  be,]  This  is  a  very  rare  sense  of  xffHi5irro. 
fuu.    As  to  the  var.  lect.  frtpunciTrrhv,  it  is  a  gloss. 
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injinry*  Also^  that  the  confederate  cities,  to  whieb,  fbrsootb, 
oligarchy  was  held  out,  because  they  themsdves  would  not  be 
under  democracy,  he  well  knew,  be  said,  that  neither  those 
which  had  revolted  would  be  the  more  disposed  to  return,  nor 
those  that  remained  true,  be  the  firmer  in  their  obedience.  For 
they,  he  said,  did  not  so  mudi  wish,  whether  under  an  oligarchy 
or  a  democracy,  to  be  in  subjection ;  but,  under  whichever  of 
these  forms  they  might  be,  to  be  free ;  but  would  think  that 
those  who  were  called  the  respectable  sort  of  pec^le  ^  would  ' 
give  them  not  less  trouble  than  the  common  people,  being  new 
contrivers  ^  and  introducers  of  evil  projects  to  the  people,  from 
which  they  themselves  were  the  most  benefited.  And  well  he 
knew  the  allies  would  think  that  this  was  being  thrown  in  their 
power,  and  that  they  should  then  be  put  to  death  without  trials 
and  even  more  viokndy ;  whereas,  now  the  people  was  their 
refuge,  and  the  moderator  of  the  violence  of  the  others.  More* 
over,  he  assuredly  knew  that  the  cities,  having  learnt  this  fix>m 
the  actions  themi^elves,  are  of  this  opinion.  Therefore,  as  to 
himself,  nothing  of  what  was  proposed  by  Alcibiades,  or  at 
present  carrying  on,  met  his  approbation. 

XLIX.    But  those  of  the  association  ^  who  were  assembled 
together,  agreeably  to  their  former  determinations,  approved 


7  Respectaifle  sort  of  people,]  Or,  the  better  sort  of  people.  Krueger 
renders  optimates.  See  Lex.  Xen.  Hobbes  has  here  the  following  curious 
note :  **  The  best  men  of  aristocracy,  a  diflerence  from  the  oligarchy,  which 
was  of  the  richest  sort  onljr.  For  the  good  men  who,  m  the  democracy,  are 
the  peoples  minions,  and  put  the  people  upon  all  they  do,  will  do  the  same 
tMnjgs  themselves  when  they  have  the  sovereignty  in  their  hands.** 

s  Contrivers^  The  word  wopierai  is  explained  by  Suidas  :  ol  roifg  vdpovQ 
(ifffiyoiffuvoi  drjfiayutyoi  Ini  rtf  iavrStv,  As  we  should  say,  financiers;  but 
here  the  term  is  used,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  denote  projectors.  The 
UenytiTai  is  ex^tical  of  the  peceding. 

The  whole  of  this  passage  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Mitford :  **  Neither  was 
the  supposition  less  unfounded,  that  person  and  property  could  be  more 
•ecure  under  the  rule  of  those  called  the  better  people ;  for  those  better 
people,  in  the  exercise  of  power,  commonly  sought  their  own  in  preference 
to  the  public  benefit.  Nowhere,  indeed,  were  men  in  public  service  so 
liable  to  oppression  of  every  kind,  even  to  capital  punishment  wiUiout  trial, 
as  where  the  power  of  the  people,  the  remge  of  the  innocent,  aikl  the 
moderator  of  the  excesses  of  the  great,  was  done  away." 

1  Association,]  Or  rather,  conspiracy;  for  Krueger  seems  to  have  rightly 
conjectured  {wa»^la,  which  had  also  occurred  to  Hobbes.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  wound  is  more  deeply  seated.    I  suspect  that  the  true  reading 
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of  the  present  proposal^  and  prepacred  to  send  Pisatider  and 
others,  as  ambassadors  to  Athens,  that  they  might  treat  con- 
oeming  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  abolition  of  democracy 
there,  and  on  the  methods  of  procuring  the  friendship  of  Tis- 
saph^nes  to  the  Athenians. 

L.  And  now  Phrynichos,  knowing  that  thare  would  be  an 
overture  made  for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  had  that  the  people 
would  embrace  it,  and  alarmed  at  the  opposition  made  by  him- 
self in  his  speech,  lest,  if  he  should  return,  he  would  do  him 
some  mischief,  as  a  hindererof  his  recall,  be  resorts  to  the  £;^ 
lowing  scheme ' :  He  secretly  sends  to  Astyochus,  who  was 
then  still  at  Miletus,  in  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  informing  him,  by  letter,  that  Alcibiades  b  ruining  their 
affairs,  by  negotiating  the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes  to  the 
Athenians  ;  writing  therein  also  the  rest  of  the  business  dis- 
tinctly ;  remarking^  that  ^^  it  was  excusable  in  him  to  work 
evil  to  a  bitter  enemy,  even  with  some  prejudice  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country." 

But  Astyochus  had  not  now  any  intention  of  bringing  Alci- 
biades to  punishment^  especially  as  he  no  longer  came  so  much 
within  his  reach.  And  going  up  to  Magnesia  to  him  and 
Tissaphernes,  he  moreover  declares  to  them  both  the  intelligence 
which  had  been  sent  him  from  Samos,  and  turns  informer  to 
them ;  and,  as  was  reported,  he  (for  the  sake  of  private  lucre) 
gave  himself  up  to  Tissaphernes'  purposes,  and  communicated 
with  him  both  on  this  and  other  affairs.  Wherefore  he  the 
more  faintly  remonstrated  respecting  the  pay  not  being  paid 
in  full.  Thereupon  Alcibiades  immediately  writes  letters  to 
Samos,  to  those  in  office,  against  Phrynichus,  informing  them 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  requiring  that  he  should  be  put  to 

is  r^c  Kvvtafiooiac,  the  c  being  absorbed  by  the  {following:  then  the  dative 
■eemed  to  recfuir e  a  preposition^  and  iv  was  mariced  in  the  roai^gm,  and  aflei^ 
wards  passed  into  the  text. 

^  SchemeJj  Which  Mitford  pronounces  extreroely  hasardous,  but  still 
more  unjustifiable;  and  certainly  it  was  little  accordant  with  that  prudence 
and  ability  which  Thucydides,  on  another  occasion,  ascribes  to  Phrynichus. 
It  is  true  he  was  placed  in  very  awkward  circumstances ;  and  havine  taken 
his  party,  he  could  not  appease  the  enmity  he  had  excited,  and  he  nurried 
blindly  forward  to  the  destruction  of  him  whom  he  most  feared,  and  to 
whom  he  seems  before  to  have  been  bitterly  inimical. 
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death.  Phrynichus,  in  great  consternation,  and  being  brought 
into  the  most  imminent  peril  by  the  information,  sends  again 
to  Astyochus,  complaining  of  his  former  conduct,  that  the 
communication  had  not,  as  in  honour  it  ought  %  been  kept 
secret  And  now  that  he  is  ready  to  put  it  into  their  power 
to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  armament  at  Samos ; 
writing  each  particular  at  large,  and  (especially  as  Samos  was 
unwalled)  in  what  manner  the  thing  might  be  effected;  adding, 
^^  that  it  was  excusable  for  him,  who  was  now  in  peril  of  his 
life,  on  their  account,^  to  do  this,  or  any  thing  else,  rather  than 
himself  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  bitterest  foes."  This  communi- 
cation also  Astyochus  reveals  to  Alcibiades. 

LI.  But  Phrynichus  having  had  previous  intelligence  of  his 
treachery,  and  that  a  letter  from  Alcibiades  on  this  subject  is 
all  but  arrived,  himself  anticipating  the  blow,  he  makes  a  dis- 
covery to  the  army,  "  that,  by,reason  of  Samos  being  unforti- 
fied>  and,  moreover,  all  the  ships  not  having  moorings  within 
the  harbour,  the  enemy  is  about  to  make  an  attack.  That  he 
had  received  full  intelligence  of  the  matter,  and  that  they  ought 
to  fortify  Samos  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  put  every  thing 
else  in  a  posture  of  defence."  Now  he  was  commander  in 
chief,  and  for  doing  this  he  had  full  authority.^  So  they  set 
themselves  about  the  walling ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Samos, 
which,  indeed,  was  about  to  be  walled,  was  walled  the  quicker. 

Not  long  after,  came  the  letter  from  Alcibiades,  "  that  the 
army  is  betrayed  by  Phrynichus,  and  the  enemy  is  about  to 
attack  them."  But  Alcibiades,  being  thought  not  worthy  of 
credit,  nay,  rather  suspected,  from  knowledge  of  the  enemy's 
designs,  to  have  endeavoured  to  fasten  on  Phrynichus  (through 
enmity  to  him)  a  charge  *  of  criminal  consciousness,  therefore 


9  Attn  honour  it  ought.]  Such  must  be  the  sense  of  koX&c,  and  not  that 
assigned  to  it  by  the  translators. 

3  For  doing  this  he  had  full  authority.]  Abresch  notices  it  as  an  unprece- 
dented construction  for  rb  Kvpiov  dvat  to  be  followed  by  a  participle  (instead 
of  an  infinitive) ;  but  an  example  is  adduced  by  Goeller  at  1. 5, 34. 

4  Fasten  on  Phrynkhui,  ^c']  Here  is  to  be  understood  alriav.  The  coiw- 
^Me  phrase  occurs  in  Demosth.  de  Corona :  oXq  &v  airiav  dva^iiav  Uvavrti, 
Polyb.  5,  1,6,  a.  rt}v  airiav  M  riva.  Isocrat.  ad  Demon,  voi  rds  air  lag 
dvc^noovaiv. 
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he  did  him  no  injury,  bnt  rather  bare  witness  to  the  troth  of 
what  Phrynichus  had  before  told  them. 

LII.  After  this,  Alcibiades  influences  and  persuades  Tis- 
saphernes  to  be  a  friend  to  the  Athenians.  Tissaphemes, 
indeed,  was  in  awe  of  the  Peloponnesians,  because  they  were 
present  with  more  ships  than  the  Athenians ;  yet  he  was  willing^ 
if  it  were  possibly  to  be  prevailed  upon*,  especially  after  be 
heard  of  tlie  dissension  in  Cnidus  about  the  treaty  made  by 
Theramenes.  For  that  disagreement  had  taken  place  at  the 
very  time  when  Alcibiades  was  persuading  Tissapheraes,  and 
when  now  the  Peloponnesians  were  at  Rhodes  %  in  which  tho 
former  saying  of  Alcibiades,  concerning  the  Lacedasmoniasto 
liberating  all  the  cities,  had  been  made  good  by  Lichas,  when 
he  declared  it  was  a  condition  not  to  be  endured,  that  the  king 
should  hold  those  cities  which  either  himself  or  his  ancestors 
had  ruled  aforetime.  And  thus  Alcibiades,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  striving  for  momentous  interests,  laboured  earnestly  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Tissaphemes. 

LIU.  And  now  the  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians,  who 
were  sent  from  Samos  with  Pisander,  aniving  at  Athens,  made 
their  representations  to  the  people,  comprising  much  that  might 
be  said  into  a  summary  ^  and  principally:  "  That  if  they  would 
recall  Alcibiades,  and  not  continue  to  be  in  the  same  manner 


The  whole  passage  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Mitford :  "  The  intelligence 
now  onl^  appeared  to  confirm  that  communicated  by  Pbrynichus,  and  to 
justify  his  measures :  so  that  the  accusation  accompanying  it  was  wholly 
meifectual,  being  considered  merely  as  the  scheme  of  a  man,  enough  known 
to  be  little  scrupulous,  to  ruin  a  political  enemy." 

^  Wat  wiUing  to  be  prevailed  upon.]  Or,  to  erant  his  request.  I  retain 
the  common  reading,  though  several  critics  prefer  iruTTitf^fi>at^  from  almost 
half  the  MSS.;  which,  however,  involves  too  harsh  an  ellipsis.  The  reading 
I  have  followed  is  well  defended  and  explained  by  Goeller. 

0  For  thai  disagreement,  4rc.]  I  know  not  what  other  sense  to  assign  to 
the  awkwardly^written  passage  of  the  original,  which  Goeller  thus  para^ 
phrases:  "janri  ea  dissensio  acciderat  hoc  tempore,  cum  hoc  ipso  impore, 
quo  hsc  Alcibiades,  in  Rhodo  essent  Peloponnesii.  Cnidi  enlm  dissidium 
rectum  erat,  et  ex  Cnido  Rhodum  navigaverant.  5, 44." 

1  Drawing  much  that,  4^?.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  closest  representation 
of  the  expression  Kt^aKau>vvrtQ  U  xoKKSty,  with  which  I  would  compare 
Herod.  9,  75,  31.  dTrcKopv^ov  o^t  rddt. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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tiiider  democracy  ^  they  might  have  the  king  for  their  ally, 
and  gain  the  superiority  over  the  Peloponnesians.'*  But  many 
spoke  against  the  matter  respeoting  democracy,  and  especially 
the  enemies  of  Alcibiades,  who  vociferated  ^^  that  it  would  be 
shameful  indeed  if  he  should  be  recalled  by  a  violation  of  the 
laws ;  *'  and  the  Eumolpidae  and  the  Ceryces  ^  testified  agidnst 
him  for  the  violation  of  the  mysteries,  for  which  he  ab- 
sconded, and  adjured  *  them  by  every  sacred  tie  not  to  recall 
him.  At  this  great  opposition  and  vehement  complaint^, 
Pisander,  stepping  forward,  asked  each  one  of  the  opposers, 
taking  them  aside,  ^^  what  hope  they  had  of  saving  their  country, 
seeing  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  now  ships  ranged  against 
them,  not  fewer  in  number  than  their  own,  and  more  confede- 
rate cities,  and  were  supplied  with  money  by  the  king  and 
Tissaphemes,  unless  some  one  could  persuade  the  king  to 
come  over  to  their  side.'*  But  when,  on  being  inteiTogated, 
they  made  no  answer,  then,  indeed,  he  flatly  told  them,  **  This 
therefore  is  not  in  our  power,  unless  we  will  adopt  a  more 
moderate  form  of  government,  and  will  place  the  magistracies 
more  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ^,  in  order  that  the  king  may  place 


«  CorUinue  to  be,  ^c]  Or,  not  continue  under  a  democratical  govern- 
ment  of  the  same  form.  The  ^ororoentators  have  failed  to  remark  the 
caution  discernible  in  these  ambiguous  terms,  which  do  not  import  a  </tr- 
solution  of  democracy,  hut  a  modification  of  it.  It  was,  indeed  (as  Mit- 
fbrd  observes),  a  bold  undertaking  to  propose  to  a  sovereign  people  to 
surrender  their  power,  and  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  men  of  superior 
birth  and  wealthy  over  whom  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  tyran- 
nize. 

s  EumolpidtB  and  the  Cerycet,]  The  Eumolpidce  were  a  family  descended 
from  EumolDus,  the  founder  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Hence  the 
family  had  the  chief  authority  in  matters  that  concerned  those  rites.  The 
Cerycet  were  heralds  in  war,  ambassadors  in  peace.  See  Suidas.  They 
pronounced  all  formal  words  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  reh'gion,  and  were 
a  family  descended  from  Ceryx,  the  son  of  Mercury.    (Hobbes.) 

These  were  families  who  inherited  the  richt  of  the  Eleusinian  priesthood. 
Of  such  tribes  and  iamilies,  inheritine:,  as  their  own,  certain  public  sacred 
rites  (for  each  tribe  had,  respectively,  its  private  sacred  rites),  there  are 
many  on  record,  as  the  Eteobutadae,  Thaulonidc,  Hesychidse.    (Goeller.) 

-»  Adjured,]  There  is  a  similar  use  of  ^€«i^w  in  Joseph.  850,  40.  ifri^iiA-^ 
XflVTiQ  Kai  troTvtwfiivot, 

ft  Great  opposition  and  vehement  complaint,]  Goeller  renders  bey  viUem 
unwilUgen,  zomigen  widerspruch. 

«  More  in  the  hands  of  a  few. '\  Hobbes  and  Smith  have  omitted  to 
render  the  fiSXXov,  But  that  is  destroying  the  Jinesse  of  the  orator,  who 
does  not  propose  a  total  change,  but  a  government  somewhat  more  at- 
^mpered  with  aristocracy.    The  force  of  the  (rutfpovktrrepov  will  best  be 
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more  confidence  in  us ;  and  will  choose  to  consult,  at  the  pre- 
sent, not  so  much  on  forms  of  government,  as  for  the  preser- 
vation .of  the  country.  And  hereafter,  if  it  should  not  please 
us,  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  alter  it.^  Let  us  but  recall 
Alcibiades,  who  is  the  only  person  now  existing  that  can 
accomplish  this." 

LIV.  As  to  the  people,  they  at  first  were  indignant  at 
hearing  of  the  proposal  respecting  an  oligarchy ;  but  being 
thoroughly  convinced  by  Pisander  that  there  was  no  other 
means  of  preservation, —  what  with  fear,  and  what  with  a  hope 
that  the  thing  might  hereafter  be  altered,  —  they  gave  way  to 
his  solicitations,  and  decreed  ^^  that  Pisander  should  go  with  ten 
colleagues,  and  negotiate  aflbirs  both  with  Tlssaphernes  and 
Alcibiades,  as  might  seem  to  them  most  expedient.'*  And  as 
Pisander,  at  the  same  time,  preferred  accusations  against 
Phrynichus,  the  people  removed  him,  and  his  colleague 
Scironides,  from  their  commands,  and  sent  on  board  the  ships 
Diomedon  and  Leon  in  their  place.  Now  Pisander  had  thus 
impeached  Phrynichus,  affirming  that  he  had  betrayed  lasus 
and  Amorges ',  because  he  thought  him  not  well  affected  to 
the  matter  in  hand  with  Alcibiades.  And  Pisander,  after 
having  gone  about  to  those  combinations  ^  which  had  afore- 


understood  by  the  words  of  Alcibiades  himself  (the  mover  of  the  present 
project)  in  his  speech  at  7,  89,  r^c  ^^  virapxo<>9riQ  dKoXaatac  Ifntpwfieda 
fierpmnpoi  kg  rd  iroXtrucd  cfvot.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Pisander  does 
not  venture  to  say  roi^g  dXiyovg,  because  that  would  suggest  a  disagreeable 
association,  but  dXiyovg. 

?  And  hereafter^  S^c]  To  soften  the  zealous  partisans  of  democracy,  he 
urged  that  they  had  only  to  choose  between  certain  ruin,  and  what  would 
be  at  worst  a  passing  evil.    (Mitford.) 

»  Betrayed  Amorges,]  Namely,  by  not  going  to  his  assistance.  See 
supra,  c.  27.    (Goeller.) 

«  Combinations.]  Or,  clubs.  Goeller  compares  a  similar  use  of  hatptla 
in  Plato  Theaetet.  p.  173.  D.  <nrovdai  iTaipfi&v  iir*  iLpx&Q,  The  term, 
Krueger  observes,  meant  origmally  a  club  of  persons  of  the  same  age,  but 
at  length  came  to  denote  a  faction.  Goeller  here,  moreover,  cites  from 
Meier  and  Schoemann  the  following  apposite  remark:  "  Erant  Athenis 
qusedum  sodalitates,  quibus  adscripti  cives  mutuam  inter  se  opcram  dabant 
consequendis  magistratibus  et  in  judiciis  sibi  invicem  aderant,  ^"^  J^J®*^"" 
dum  videtur  etiam  ipyatrrripiov  wko^vtHv  ap.  Demouth.  contr.  Bceot.  d. 
dot.  p.  1010,  24.  Conf.  or.  contr.  Theocrin.  p.  1335.-  A  yet  better  account 
is  given  of  these  associations  by  Mitford  in  the  followmg  words :  There 
were  at  Athens  societies  called  Synomodes,  which  bore  connderable  w- 
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time  existed  in  the  city,  for  the  obtaining  of  oflSces  of  judica- 
tore  and  magistracies ;  and  having  exhorted  them,  by  close 
union,  and  common  counsel,  to  put  down  democracy,  and 
kaving  made  all  other  preparations  so  as  no  longer  to  be  de- 
layed for  the  present  affairs,  he  takes  his  voyage^  with  his  two 
colleagues,  to  Tissaphemes. 

LV,  And  now  Leon  and  Diomedon,  having  this  ^ame  win- 
ter arrived  at  the  Athenian  fleet,  made  a  cruize  against  Rhodes; 
and  finding  some  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians  drawn  up  on 
shore,  made  a  descent  on  the  coast,  and  having  defeated  some 
of  the  Rhodians»  who  went  to  their  defence,  retired  to  Chalce, 
and  tliere  carried  on  the  war  rather  firom  Cos ;  for  it  seemed 
to  them  better  adapted  for  watching,  if  the  navy  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians should  put  to  sea  any  where.  Meanwhile,  there 
arrived  at  Rhodes  Xenophontidas,  a  LacedsBmonian,  from  Pe- 
daritus  at  Chios,  informing  them  that  ^*  the  wall  of  the  Athe- 
nians is  now  completed,  and  unless  they  bring  assistance  with 
the  whole  fleet,  affiiirs  at  Chios  will  be  utterly  ruined."  Where- 
upon it  was  resolved  to  go  to  their  relie£  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  Pedaritus  himself,  with  the  auxiliaries  under  his  com- 
mand, and  the  Chians,  making  an  assault  in  full  force  on  the 
fortification  of  the  Athenians  near  the  shipping,  takes  a  part 
of  it,  and  captures  also  some  ships  drawn  upon  shore.  The 
Athenians,  however,  sallying  forth  upon  them,  and  routing  the 
Chians  first,  then  the  rest  of  the  forces  with  Pedaritus  were  de- 


semblance  to  our  political  clubs,  with  this  difference  principally,  that  34 
property,  liberty,  and  life  itself  were  incomparably  less  secure  there  than 
under  the  mild  firmness  of  our  mixed  government,  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals, which  bound  them  to  those  societies  were  much  more  pressing 
than  what  commonly  lead  to  any  similar  establishments  among  us.  The 
sanction  of  a  solemn  oath  to  their  engagements  was,  therefore,  always 
required  of  the  members;  whence  the  societies  obtained  their  names,  signi- 
fying sworn  brotherhoods.  The  objects  proposed  were  principally  two; 
private  security  and  political  power ;  and  for  the  sake  of  one  or  both  of 
these,  most  men  of  mnk  or  substance  in  Athens  were  members  of  some 
Synoroosy.  Against  the  oppression  of  democratical  despotism,  which  was 
often,  as  we  shall  see  more  particularly  hereafter,  very  severely  exercised 
a^inst  the  rich,  the  collected  influence  of  a  body  of  noble  and  wealthy 
citizens  might  eive  protection,  when  the  most  respectable  individual,  stancf- 
ine  single  on  his  merits,  would  be  overwhelmed :  and  the  same  union  of 
influence  which  could  provide  security  against  oppression,  with  a  little 
ifjKreaie  of  ibrcf  ,  would  dispose  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  state." 
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feated,  add  he  himself  was  slain,  and  many  of  the  Chiana, 
and  arms  were  captored  in  great  abundance. 

LVL  After  this  event,  the  Chians  were  more  closely  be* 
sieged  than  ever,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  an  extreme 
famine  arose  in  the  place. 

As  to  Pisander  and  his  fellow-ambassadors  from  Athens, 
they  having  reached  their  destination,  held  conferences  with 
Tissaphemes  on  the  proposed  treaty.  But  Alcibiades  (for  be 
had  not  complete  reliance  on  Tissaphemes,  who  stood  rather 
in  awe  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  moreover  was  willing,  as  he 
had  been  taught  by  himself,  to  wear  out  both  parties)  resorts 
to  this  device,  that  Tissaphemes,  by  making  exorbitant  de- 
mands from  the  Athenians,  should  conclude  no  treaty.  It 
seems  to  me,  too,  that  Tissaphemes  had  the  same  view,  he 
through  fear,  but  Alcibiades,  because  after  he  saw  him  even 
thus  (i.  e.  even  on  the  high  terms  he  demanded)  not  desirous 
of  coming  to  a  treaty,  he  was  unwilling  to  be  thought  by  the 
Athenians  unable  to  persuade  him,  but  rather  wished  it  to 
appear  that  the  Athenians  had  not  granted  enough  to  Tissa- 
phemes, though  already  persuaded  and  willing  to  come  to 
terms.^  For  indeed  Alcibiades  himself  speaking  for  Tissa- 
phemes, though  pi-esent  \  made  the  demands  with  such  ex- 
aggeration, that  the  fault  of  the  breaking  off  the  treaty  must 
rest  with  the  Athenians^  though  they  should  concede  most  oS 
his  demands.  For  he  required  that  the  whole  of  Ionia  should 
be  ceded,  and,  again,  the  islands  aBjacent ;  and  made  other 
demands,  to  which  the  Athenians  showed  no  repugnance,  until 
at  length,  at  the  third  conference,  fearing  lest  his  want  of  in- 
fluence should  be  utterly  detected  ^,  he  required  them  to  per- 


»  But  raiher  withed,  <Jc.]  In  this  clause  l^ovXtTo  SoKtXv  must  be  supplied 
from  the  preceding.  The  above  sense  of  irpooxt^f^  is  somewhat  rare,  but 
very  agreeable  to  the  general  force  of  the  verb. 

«  Speaking  for  Tissaphemes,  though  present,]  Alcibiades  seems  to  have 
acted  not  merely  as  manager  of  the  conference  for  Tissaphemes  (which  the 
translators  and  Mitford  suppose),  but  interpreter  for  him,  since  he  probably 
spoke  Greek  very  imperfectly.  Unless  we  suppose  thb,  we  cannot  account 
for  the  exaggeration  spoken  of.  ,         r  i.      •• 

3  Feanng  lest  his  want,  4-c.]  Mitford  thinks  that  the  conduct  of  the  wilj 
politician  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  Thucydides,  and  he  represenia 
It  as  follows :   "  It  could  never  be  his  intention  to  establish  at  Atbeot  aa 
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mit  the  king  to  build  ships  and  coast  along  his  territory^ 
wherever  and  with  as  many  as  he  pleased.  Upon  which  the 
Athenians  would  make  no  more  concessions,  but,  conceiving 
that  they  were  deceived  by  Alcibiades,  left  the  conference  in 
anger,  and  departed  to  Samos* 

LVII.  Immediately  after  this  conference,  and  during  the 
same  winter,  Tissaphemes  repairs  to  Caunus,  wishing  to  bring 
the  Peloponnesians  back  to  Miletus;  and  also,  having  formed 
such  a  treaty  as  he  could  procure,  to  give  out  the  pay,  and  be 
entirely  on  terms  of  hostility  with  the  Peloponnesians,  fearing 
lest,  if  they  should  be  in  want  of  support  for  so  many  ships. 


unbalanced  oligarchy,  the  most  adverse  of  all  constitutions  to  that  supre- 
macy of  one  person  which  he  bad,  like  many  others  before  him,  enjoyed 
under  the  democracy,  and  which  it  was  certainly  his  purpose  to  regain. 
Ndtlier  he,  nor  probably  any  other,  had  supposed  that  the  democracy  could 
have  been  overthrown,  and  such  a  government  established  on  its  ruin,  by 
80  sudden  and  so  quiet  a  revolution  as  that  managed  by  E^sander.  As  he 
then  would  be  disappointed,  so  Pisander  and  his  principal  associates  would 
be  elated;  and  those  terms,  which  he  expected  to  have  commanded  from 
the  oligarchical  and  democratical  parties  balanced,  would  not  be  conceded 
to  him  by  the  established  oliffarchy.  Hence,  apparently,  it  became  his  pur- 
pose now  to  render  the  conierence  abortive,  by  making  demands  for  the 
satrap  to  which  the  Athenian  commissioners  could  not  consent." 

4  Permit  the  king  to,  ^c]  It  may  seem  stranee  that  the  king  should  need 
permission  to  build  ships;  but  it  is  rightly  remaned  by  Rrueger,  that  noui<r^ 
dcu  cat  irapaxXtiv  are  put  for  iroujadfuvov  vtipanXiiv.  A  greater  difficulty 
may  be  started  at  the  iavrov  (his  own),  though  the  rea£ng  is  found  in 
almost  1^1  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Benedict  from  Diodorus,  that  there  had  been  a  treaty  made  with 
the  king  thirty-eight  years  before,  that  no  ship  of  war  should  sail  between 
Phaselis  and  the  Cyaneae  islands.*  This  testimony,  indeed.  Hack  endea- 
vours, but  unsuccessfully,  to  destroy.  He  battles  hard  for  iavrwv,  to  be 
taken  for  ahr&v.  But  that  reading  is  liable  to  two  objections;  one 
grammatical,  that  iavrhg  is  not  used  for  aitrb^  in  any  eood  writer ;  the  other 
what  the  Germans  call  reality  namely,  that  this  would  have  been  a  piece  of 
efirontery  too  great  even  for  Alcibiades.  I  would,  therefore,  retain  iavrov 
(and  in  this  Goeller  in  his  Appendix  finally  acquiesces),  which,  I  suppose, 
Alcibiades  meant  with  reference  chiefly  to  Asia  Minor.  And  certainly,  as 
Qoeller  observes,  it  was  of  consequence  to  the  Athenians,  even  if  they  gave 
up  the  coast  of  Asia,  whether  the  king  should  or  not  be  permitted  to  navi- 
gate that  part  of  the  sea  with  as  many  ships  as  he  pleased. 


•  On  which  Knieger  refers  to  Wesseling  on  Diodor.  12,  4.  Mitford,  Hist. 
Gr.  t.  2.  p.  431.  t.  4.  p.  239.  Bredov.  Hist.  Ant.  p.  823. ;  and  GoeUer  cites  Livy, 
S3,  80.  (e  Cod.  Bamberg.)  Rhodii  legatos  ad  regem  miserunt,  ne  Chelidonias 
(promoDtorium  CilidflB  est  indutum  fioedere  antique  Atheniensium  cum  regtbus 
Penarum)  luperaret;  si  eo  fine  non  contineret  classem  copiasque  suas,  se 
obviamituros. 
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they  might  either  be  compelled  to  come  to  battle  and  be  de- 
feated, or,  the  ships  being  emptied  of  men  *,  the  Athenians 
should  gain  what  diey  wish  without  his  assistance.  He  had, 
too,  yet  another  and  greater  fear,  lest,  when  in  quest  of  sub- 
sistence, they  should  ravage  the  continent.  Reflecting,  there- 
fore, and  forecasting  for  all  these  contingencies,  he  (con- 
formably to  his  wish  of  counter-poising^  the  Greeks  one 
against  another)  sends  for  the  Peloponnesians,  and  giving 
them  their  pay  *,  concludes  a  third  treaty  as  follows : 


"  The  third  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Tissapkemes  and  the 
Peloponnesians. 

LVIIL  "  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and 
under  the  ephorship  of  Alcippidas  at  Lacedaemon,  a  convention 
was  concluded,  in  the  plain  of  Mseander,  between  the  Lace- 
demonians and  their  allies  on  the  one  part,  and  Tissaphemes 
and  Hieramene  ^  and  the  sons  of  Phamaces,  on  the  other 
part,  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  kin^  and  those  of  the  La^ 
cedaemonians  and  their  allies. 

^^  That  whatever  country  is  the  king's  in  Asia  shall  be  the 
king's ;  and  concerning  his  own  territory,  that  the  king  adopt 
such  measures  as  he  chooses. 


I  EmpHed  of  men,]    The  men  having  abandoned  the  ships  for  want  of  pay. 

3  Counter'pmt%ngC[  Goeller  renders  dot  ^Uichgewicht  hertteUen,  And  he 
observes  that  this  use  of  iiravurova/  is  found  in  Herodotus  and  Isocrates,  and 
refers  to  Valckn.  on  Herod.  8,  13.  I  would  add  the  following  imitation  in 
Polyaen.  7,  16, 2.  t6v  irSXeftov  f^ycuvo^srci  rote  "EXXijatv,  aei  vpofrrt^sfitvoe  roi^ 
t)rTUfuvoiQ,  del  ydp  kvavur&v  to  ikarrovfuvov^  rt)v  Urx^v  rov  vuc&vtoq 
KarkXviv, 

3  Their  pay.]  i.  e.  the  arrears  due;  a  great  mirt  of  it  having,  no  doubt, 
been  regularly  paid ;  for  it  b  only  said  that  Tissaphemes  paid  the  fleet 
caiewc,  maUgne,  irregularly. 

*  Hieramene.]  Not,  I  think,  Hieramenes,  as  the  translators  write ;  for 
though  the  commentators  make  no  remark  on  the  name,  it  seems  probable 
from  the  words  following,  ^apvoucov  vcuBoq^  that  this  was  a  female  (and 
therefore  ought  not  be  written  Hieramenes),  the  widow  of  Pharnaces,  who  is 
mentioned  at  1, 197.  and  2,67.  and  5, 1.,  from  which  passages  it  is  plain 
that  there  was  a  ton.  See  note  supra,  c.  6.  This  Hieramen^  then,  it  seenog, 
was  permitted  to  hold  the  satrapy  of  her  late  husband  for  his  children ;  m 
the  same  way  as  many  of  the  pachaships  in  the  empire  of  Turkey  are  held 
hereditarily,  and,  conseijuently,  arc  sometimes  held  by  a  woman.  It  is  the 
very  same  with  Uie  jaghireships  in  Hindostan. 
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^^  That  the  LacedaBinonians,  and  their  allies,  shall  not  enter 
into  any  country  of  the  king's,  to  injure  it  in  any  way  what- 
soever; nor  the  king  enter  any  of  the  LacedsBmonians  and 
their  allies,  to  injure  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

"  If,  however,  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies, 
jihall  enter  into  the  king's  territory  for  harm,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  their  allies,  shall  hinder  it;  and  if  any  from 
the  king's  territory  shall  enter  into  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  for  harm,  the  king  shall  hinder  it. 

"  That  Tissaphemes  shall  furnish  support  to  the  ships  now 
present,  according  to  the  rate  of  pay  agreed  on,  until  the 
king's  ships  shall  arrive.  But  that  when  the  king's  ships  shall 
have  arrived,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall,  if  they 
please,  support  their  own  fleet,  to  be  at  their  own  disposal. 
If,  however,  they  wish  to  receive  the  support  from  Tissa- 
phemes, Tissaphemes  shall  furnish  it;  but  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  their  allies  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  pay  back  to  Tissaphemes  whatever  sum  they  may  have 
received.  When,  too,  the  king's  ships  shall  arrive,  the  ships 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  and  those  of  the  king, 
shall  carry  on  war  jointly  in  such  a  manner  as  may  seem  good 
to  Tissaphemes  and  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies. 

**  Moreover,  that  if  the  parties  wish  to  come  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  they,  shall  treat  by  the  equal  con- 
currence of  both." 

LIX.  Such  were  the  articles ;  and  afler  that,  Tissaphemes 
made  preparations  to  bring  up  the  Phoenician  ships  above 
mentioned,  and  to  perform  such  other  things  as  he  had  pro- 
mised ;  and  he  was  desirous  at  least  to  seem  busied  in  prepar- 
ations. 

LX.  At  the  close  of  this  winter  the  Boeotians  took  Oropus, 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Athenians  in  garrison  there.  Some 
persons,  too,  of  the  Eretrians  and  of  the  Oropians  themselves 
took  part  in  the  affair,  plotting  for  the  revolt  of  Euboea.  For 
the  place  being  over  against  Eretria  ^,  it  was  impossible  but 

*  OveragamH  Eretria,]  Not,  **  built  to  keep  Eretria  in  tubjection/*  as 
Hobbes  absurdly  renders. 
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that,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  it  must  aniloy  Ere- 
tria  and  the  rest  of  Euboea.  The  Eretrians,  therefore,  being 
now  in  possession  of  Oropus,  they  went  to  Rhodes,  calling 
the  Peloponnesians  into  Euboea.  They,  however,  were  more 
inclined  to  succour  Chios,  now  in  great  distress,  and  putting 
to  sea  with  their  whole  fleet,  they  made  sail  for  Rhodes.^ 
And  when  they  were  come  over  against  the  Triopium,  they 
descried  the  Athenian  fleet  at  sea,  sailing  from  Chalce ;  and 
as  neither  side  advanced  upon  the  other,  they  each  reached 
their  destination,  one  going  to  Samos ,  the  other  to  Miletus, 
who  also  saw  that  without  a  battle  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  give  succour  to  Chios.  And  thus  ended  the  winter,  and 
terminated  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war  which  Thucydides 
hath  written. 

YEAR  XXI.    B.  C.  411. 

LXI.  The  subsequent  summer,  immediately  at  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  Dercyllidas,  a  Spartan,  was  sent  with  an 
inconsiderable  force  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  revolt  of  Abydus,  which  is  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians.  And  now  the  Chians,  during  such  time  as  Asty- 
ochus  was  at  a  loss  how  to  relieve  them,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  siege,  were  compelled  to  venture  on  a  sea-fight. 

While  Astyochus  was  yet  at  Rhodes,  they  had,  after 
the  death  of  Pedaritus,  received  from  Miletus,  as  governor, 
Leon,  a  Spartan  (who  had  sailed  out  with  Antisthenes,  as 
supernumerary '),  and  with  him  twelve  ships  from  the  squadron 


«  They^  hoivever,  were,  4-c.]    This  sentence  is  omitted  by  Smith. 

»  Supernumerary.]  Or,  deputy ;  not  "  private  soldier,"  as  Hobbes  ren- 
ders; nor  "  passenger,"  as  Smith.  Krueger,  that  a  commander  of  inferior 
order  is  meant,  since  in  Xenophon  Hist.  1,3, 17.  Hegesandridas  is  called 
the  iTTtt'cSriyc  of  Mindarus,  and  yet  was  in  command  of  a  fleet.  The  term  is 
also,  he  says,  equivalent  to  IviaToXtv^,  on  which  see  Lex.  Xen.  It  k  long 
since  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  word  properly  signifies  a  pas^ 
tenger,  so  it  came  at  length  to  denote  a  person  who  went  on  board  a  fleet 
with  no  specific  office,  but  as  one  who  should  be  ready  to  occupy  any  post 
where  he  might  be  useful.  This  is  what  the  Scholiast  means  by  saying  that 
the  epibates  was  neither  a  trierarch,  nor  held  any  office.  From  the  gloss 
(for  such  it  is)  of  some  MSS.,  avTurrpariiyov,  it  should  seem  that  some 
Scholiasts  thought  it  meant  a  depuiv,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  is  true. 
The  legaius,  it  may  be  observed,  of  the  Roman  soldiery  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  this  epibates  of  the  Grecian  navy. 
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stationed  for  the  defence  of  Miletus,  of  which  five  were  Thu- 
rian,  and  four  Syracusan,  one  Anaitan,  one  Milesian,  and  one 
Leon's  own  ship.^  The  Chians,  then,  making  a  sally  in  full 
force,  and  having  seized  a  certain  strong  position,  and  their 
ships,  six  and  thirty  in  number,  having  launched  forth  against 
the  two  and  thirty  of  the  Athenians,  they  came  to  battle. 
And  after  a  sharp  engagement  the  Chians  and  their  allies,  who 
had  not  the  worst  of  the  afiair,  retired  to  the  city,  for  it  was 
now  evening. 

LXII.  Presently  after  this,  Dercyllidas  having  gone  by  land 
to  his  destination,  Abydus  at  the  Hellespont  revolts  to  Dercyl- 
lidas and  Pharnabazus,  as  also  did  Lampsacus,  two  days  after. 

But  Strombichides,  having  intelligence  thereof,  went  in  all 
haste  thither,  with  twenty-four  ships  of  the  Athenians,  of 
which  some  were  soldiers'  ships  ^  transporting  heavy-armed. 
And  having  defeated  in  battle  the  Lampsacenes,  who  had  made 
a  sally,  and  taken  Lampsacus  (which  was  unfortified)  at  the  first 
onset  ^,  and  made  spoil  of  the  moveable  property  and  slaves, 
but  established  the  free  prisoners  again  in  the  place,  he  then 
went  against  Abydus.  And  when  the  city  would  neither  submit, 
nor  could  he  take  it  by  assault,  he  then  went  to  Sestus,  a  city 
of  Chersonesus,  opposite  to  Abydus  (once  *  occupied  by  the 
Medes),  and  there  established  a  fort  and  garrison  for  the 
whole  of  the  Hellespont. 


^  LeofCs  own  ship.]  Probably,  that  in  which  he  came  over  with  Antisthenes. 

'  Some  were  sotdiers*  ships.]  Hobbes  renders,  "  those  being  idso  of  that 
number  which  transported  his  men  at  arms."  But  this  version  is  more 
obscure  than  the  original,  which,  if  it  be  correct,  cannot  admit  any  other 
sense  than  that  above  assigned.  As,  however,  there  is  nothine  answering  to 
tome  in  the  original,  and  as  the  ellipsis  is  somewhat  harsh,  I  suspect  that 
some  number  has  slipped  out,  and  conjecture  frrpaTnarldig  t  fieav,  i.  e.  six. 

These  ffrpariuyrlStQ  were  not  mere  transports  (as  Smith's  version  ex- 
presses), but  triremes,  somewhat  more  capacious,  and  strongly  built. 

**  At  the  first  onset,]    Airoioti  answers  to  the  French  par  coup  de  tnain. 

&  Once.]  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  follow  Goeller,  who  edits,  from  most 
of  the  MSS.,  r6T£,  The  authority  of  MSS.,  in  so  slight  a  variation,  is  of 
little  weight.  To  omit  other  reasons  for  preferring  the  common  readiing,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that,  had  the  town  been  then  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Medes,  something  would  surely  have  been  said  about  talcing  it.  But  it 
should  seem  that  the  place  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  so  only  required  to  be  fortified. 

It  is  called  by  Pitnolaus  ap.  Aristot.  Rhet.  305.  TfjXmv  rov  Ueipaiewc, 
i.  e.  the  granary  of  Pireus. 
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LXIII.  Meanwhile,  the  Chians  and  those  at  Miletus  had 
rather  the  better  at  sea;  and  Astyochus  hearing  tidings  of 
the  sea-fight,  and  that  Strombichides  and  the  fleet  were  de^ 
parted,  took  courage.^  And  coasting  along  with  two  ships  to 
Chios,  he  fetches  from  thence  the  ships  there  ^,  and  with  the 
whole  force  makes  sail  towards  Samos.  And  when  those  there^ 
by  reason  of  the  mutual  suspicions  of  the  two  factions,  went 
not  out  against  him,  he  sailed  back  to  Miletus.  For  it  was 
about  this  time,  or  even  before,  that  the  democracy  at  Athens 
was  in  the  course  of  being  put  down.^  For  after  Pisander  and 
his  fellow-ambassadors  had  gone  from  Tissaphernes  to  Samos, 
they  confirmed  their  fection  in  the  army,  drawing  together  the 
association  by  closer  bonds  ^  (even  the  Samians  themselves  ex- 
horting the  great  men  ^  to  endeavour  with  them  to  establish 
an  oligarchy,  though  they  had  themselves  before  taken  up 
arms  one  against  another,  that  they  might  not  be  under  an 
oligarchy) :  and  moreover,  among  themselves,  the  Athenians 
who  were  in  Samos,  holding  a  conference,  considered  ^  to  let 


'  Took  courage.]  From  this  expression  it  should  seem  that  Astyochus 
was  not  only  a  weak  and  unprincipled,  but  also  a  cowardly,  man. 

«  Fetches  from  thence  the  ships  there.]  Such  must  be  the  sense  of  co/ui^t 
avT6^iv  TOQ  vauf,  where  Krueger  starts  frivolous  objections.  By  the  ships 
are,  I  think  with  Goeller,  to  be  understood  both  those  of  the  Peloponne* 
sians  and  those  of  the  Chians. 

3  In  the  course  of  being  put  dotun.]  Such  is  the  sense,  if  the  common 
reading  be  the  true  one;  though  many  good  MSS.  have  KaTiXiXyro.  GoeU 
ler,  however,  retains  the  former,  observing  that  from  c.  64.  it  appears  that 
the  popular  government  was  not  yet  abolished,  but  was  only  begun  to  be 
abolished ;  and  this  very  thing  (he  adds)  is  signified  by  the  next  sentence 
b^innin^  with  ydp,  to  hint  that  this  change  of  the  form  of  government  ori- 
ginated m  Samos  :  so  that  that  change  conid  not  precede  the  events  at 
Samos,  but  must/o^<^  them. 

*  Confirmed  their  faction^  ^c]  Such  is,  I  think,  with  Duker  and  Goeller, 
the  full  sense  of  rd  n — corlXafov:  though  it  may  be  more  literally  and 
briefly  expressed  by  "  had  bound  things  more  firmly  in  the  army."  It  is 
rightly  observed  by  Qoeller,  that  the  words  rd  rt  iv  airtf  rtp  aTparevfian 
answer  to  the  ones  xai  iv  aipiaiv  aitTole  itrKkyl/avro. 

»  Great  men.]  Literally,  "the  powerful."  By  these,  Krueger  would 
understand  those  of  the  Athenians.  Goeller,  however,  urges  that  those  of 
the  Samians  must  be  included.  Yet,  as  a  partition  was  so  lately  made  of  the 
property  of  the  wealthy,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  persons  could 
now  answer  to  such  a  character.  I  would  observe,  too,  that  the  words 
avam-avrtg  ahrol  dXkriKoiQ  need  not  be  pressed  on,  but  may  merely  mean 
**  rushed  into  a  civil  war." 

«  Considered.]  Or,  determined.  Goeller  renders  reputabant.  Hobbcs 
wrongly  translates,  deliberated.  Our  word  consider  has  sometimes  the  very 
sense  here  required. 
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Alcibiades  alone,  since  he  was  unwilling  to  join  them  (for,  indeed, 
they  thought  him  no  fit  person  to  come  to  an  oligarchy  ^),but 
themselves  and  of  their  own  strength,  as  they  were  now  em-^ 
barked  in  the  danger,  to  see  and  take  care  that  the  business 
should  not  &11  into  a  relapse  ^  ;  and  moreover  to  sustain  ^  tlie 
war,  and  contribute  freely,  from  their  own  private  fortunes,  both 
money  and  whatever  else  might  be  necessary,  since  they  would 
be  no  longer  labouring  for  others,  but  rather  for  themselves. 

LXIV.  Having  come  to  these  resolutions  ',  they  imme- 
diately sent  Pisander,  and  half  of  the  ambassadors,  home,  in 
order  to  manage  the  business  there ;  and  it  was  ordered  them 
to  establish  oligarchy  in  whatever  of  the  subject  states  they 
should  touch  at  by  the  way.  The  other  half  they  despatched 
up  and  down  among  the  rest  of  the  dependencies.  And  Dio- 
trephes  ^  who  was  about  Chios,  but  chose  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  the  parts  of  Thrace,  they  sent  off  to  his  govern  men t. 
And  he  arriving  at  Thasus  abolished  democracy.  About 
two  months  after  his  departure,  the  Thasians  fortified  their 
city,  as  having  no  longer  any  need  of  aristocracy,  but  expecting 
every  day  freedom  at  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  For 
indeed  there  had  also  been  a  party  of  exiles  from  thence  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  these  strenuously  contrived,  by  means 
of  their  friends  in  the  city,  to  introduce  ships,  and  bring  Tha- 
sus to  revolt.  Thus  matters  took  the  very  course  for  them  they 
could  have  wished,  for  the  city  was  righted  without  any  danger 
to  them,  ana  the  democracy,  which  would  have  opposed  their 


T  No  fit  person  to  come  to  an  oligarchy,]  Because  he  would  want  to  be 
at  the  heady  and  from  oligarch  to  become  monarch. 

^  Fall  into  a  relapse,]   So  that  there  might  be  what  we  call  a  reaction, 

9  Sustain,']  Or,  hold  up,  bear  up,  maintain.  Such  is  plainly  the  sense. 
Yet  this  is  hardly  consbtent  with  Avrkxav :  and,  therefore,  I  suspect  that 
&v$xf^v  is  the  true  reading.  Sol.  1,141.  al  Bk  nipiovauu  roifg  voKcfiovg 
fAoKXoVf  ^  ai  fiiaioi  Itr^opai,  ivkxovat.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  that  to 
stick  or  a/fpli/  to  may  be  the  sense ;  but  that  woidd  require  the  middle  voice 
instead  of  the  active,  and  the  genitive  instead  of  the  accusative. 

»  Having  come  to  these  resolutions,]  Mitford  paraphrases,  "  having  esta- 
blished this  ground-work  for  future  proceedings.^' 

«  Diotrephes.]  The  same  person,  Knieger  thinks,  with  the  Diitrephes 
(or,  as  some  MSS.  read,  Diotrephes),  mentioned  at  1. 7, 29.,  and  the  son  of 
Nicostratus,  who,  after  holding  various  commands  (see  1. 3,  75.  4,  S5,  and 
119.},  was  slain  at  Mantinea. 
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attempts,  was  abolished.  As  far  as  regards  Thasus,  therefore, 
the  contrary  took  place  to  what  the  Athenians  thought,  who 
established  the  oligarchy,  as  also  was  the  case  in  many  of  the 
subject  states.  For  the  cities  having  now  conceived  prudence, 
and  a  fearlessness  ^>out  their  proceedings,  made  for  direct 
liberty,  not  caring  a  whit  for  that  hollow  shadow  of  indepen- 
dence ^  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Athenians. 

LXV.  As  to  Pisander  and  his  colleagues,  they,  as  they 
coasted  along,  abolished  (as  had  been  determined)  every 
where  democracy  in  the  cities,  and,  moreover,  taking  from 
some  places  heavy-armed  as  auxiliaries  to  them,  they  came 
with  them  to  Athens.  There  they  found  most  part  of  tlieir 
business  done  by  their  friends.  For  one  Androcles,  a  prin* 
eipal  supporter  of  democracy,  and  one  who  had  a  chief  hand 
in  banishing  Alcibiades,  certain  of  the  younger  ones,  uniting 
together,  had  privily  assassinated.  Him  they  were  the  rath^ 
induced  to  destroy,  on  two  accounts ;  ibr  his  influence  with 
the  people,  and  as  thinking  that  they  should  thus  gratify 
Alcibiades,  as  if  he  would  return  from  banishment  and 
procure  them  the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes.  Some  others, 
too,  who  were  un&vourable  to  their  cause  ^  they  in  the  same 
manner  privily  made  away  with.  An  oration^,  moreover, 
for  public  delivery  had  been  previously  prepared  by  them,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  ^  no  others  ought  to  receive  pay  but  such 
as  were  engaged  in  military  service,  nor  ought  the  manage- 
ment of  afiairs  to  be  participated  by  more  than  five  thousand^ 
and  those  such  purses  and  persons  as  could  best  serve  the 
state." 


s  Shadow  of  independence.]  I  here  read,  from  many  MSS.  and  the 
editions  of  Bekker,  Duker,  and  Groeller,  aifrofofAiav.  The  ^xovXov  is  itl 
rendered  by  Hobbcs  "  outside,"  and  by  Smith  '*  precarious."  The  term  is 
properly  applied  to  flesh  which  is  hollow,  having  an  ulcer  underneath,  and 
therefore  unsound  at  the  bottom.  Hence  it  comes  to  mean  deceit/ul,false, 
&c.     Goeller  refers  to  Wyttenb.  on  Pint.  Morel.  1, 292.  and  2, 169. 

>  Unfavourable  to  their  caiae.]  Such  seems  to  he 'the  sense  of  <iv«wiri|- 
itiovc^  and  not  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  translators.  If  lirtrti^etoc  signifies 
friendly, favourable^  why  should  not  avnrtr^^.  have  the  contrary  sense  ? 

«  An  oralion.]  This  was  meant  to  make  known  the  change  of  constitu- 
tion  which  they  had  before  hinted  at. 
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**  That  the  LacedaBinonians,  and  their  allies,  shall  not  enter 
into  any  country  of  the  king's,  to  injure  it  in  any  way  what- 
soever; nor  the  king  enter  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies,  to  injure  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

"  If,  however,  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  allies, 
jihall  enter  into  the  king's  territory  for  harm,  that  the  Lace^ 
daemonians,  and  their  allies,  shall  hinder  it;  and  if  any  from 
the  king's  territory  shall  enter  into  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  for  harm,  the  king  shall  hinder  it. 

^^  That  Tiss^hemes  shall  furnish  support  to  the  ships  now 
present,  according  to  the  rate  of  pay  agreed  on,  until  the 
king's  ships  shall  arrive.  But  that  when  the  king's  ships  shall 
have  arrived,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall,  if  they 
please,  support  their  own  fleet,  to  be  at  their  own  disposal. 
Hi  however,  they  wish  to  receive  the  support  from  Tissa- 
phemes,  Tissaphemes  shall  furnish  it;  but  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  their  allies  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  pay  back  to  Tissaphernes  whatever  sum  they  may  have 
received.  When,  too,  the  king's  ships  shall  arrive,  the  ships 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  and  those  of  the  king, 
shall  carry  on  war  jointly  in  such  a  manner  as  may  seem  good 
to  Tissaphemes  and  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies. 

**  Moreover,  that  if  the  parties  wish  to  come  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  they,  shall  treat  by  the  equal  con- 
currence of  both." 

LIX.  Such  were  the  articles ;  and  after  that,  Tissaphemes 
made  preparations  to  bring  up  the  Phoenician  ships  above 
mentioned,  and  to  perform  such  other  things  as  he  had  pro- 
mised ;  and  he  was  desirous  at  least  to  seem  busied  in  prepar- 
ations. 

LX.  At  the  close  of  this  winter  the  Boeotians  took  Oropus, 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Athenians  in  garrison  there.  Some 
persons,  too,  of  the  Eretrians  and  of  the  Oropians  themselves 
took  part  in  the  affair,  plotting  for  the  revolt  of  Euboea.  For 
the  place  being  over  against  Eretria  ^  it  was  impossible  but 

^  Overagmntt  Eretria,]  Not,  **  built  to  keep  Eretria  id  tubjection/*  as 
Hobbes  absurdly  renders. 
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that,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  it  must  aniioy  Ere- 
tria  and  the  rest  of  Euboea.  The  Eretrians,  therefore,  being 
now  in  possession  of  Oropus,  they  went  to  Rhodes,  calling 
the  Peloponnesians  into  Euboea*  They,  however,  were  more 
inclined  to  succour  Chios,  now  in  great  distress,  and  putting 
to  sea  with  their  whole  fleet,  they  made  sail  for  Rhodes.^ 
And  when  they  were  come  over  against  the  Triopium,  they 
descried  the  Athenian  fleet  at  sea,  sailing  from  Chalce ;  and 
as  neither  side  advanced  upon  the  other,  they  each  reached 
their  destination,  one  going  to  Samos ,  the  other  to  Miletus, 
who  also  saw  that  without  a  battle  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  give  succour  to  Chios.  And  thus  ended  the  winter,  and 
terminated  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war  which  Thucydides 
hath  written. 

YEAR  XXI.    B.  C.  411. 

LXI.  The  subsequent  summer,  immediately  at  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  Dercy llidas,  a  Spartan,  was  sent  with  an 
inconsiderable  force  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  revolt  of  Abydus,  which  is  a  colony  of  the 
Milesians.  And  now  the  Chians,  during  such  time  as  Asty- 
ochus  was  at  a  loss  how  to  relieve  them,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  siege,  were  compelled  to  venture  on  a  sea-fight. 

While  Astyochus  was  yet  at  Rhodes,  they  had,  after 
the  death  of  Pedaritus,  received  from  Miletus,  as  governor, 
Leon,  a  Spartan  (who  had  sailed  out  with  Antisthenes,  as 
supernumerary '),  and  with  him  twelve  ships  from  the  squadron 


9  T'hey^  however,  were,  S^c."]    This  sentence  is  omitted  by  Smith. 

»  Supernumerary.]  Or,  deputy;  not  "  private  soldier,"  as  Hobbes  ren« 
ders;  nor  **  passenger,*'  as  Smith.  Krueger,  that  a  commander  of  inferior 
order  is  meant,  since  in  Xenophon  Hist.  1,3, 17.  Hegesandridas  is  called 
the  iTn€drfic  of  Mindarus,  and  yet  was  in  command  of  a  fleet.  The  term  is 
also,  he  says,  equivalent  to  IviaToXtitc,  on  which  see  Lex.  Xen.  It  is  long 
since  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  word  properly  signifies  a  pas^ 
tenser,  so  it  came  at  length  to  denote  a  person  who  went  on  board  a  fleet 
with  no  specific  office,  but  as  one  who  should  be  ready  to  occupy  any  post 
where  he  might  be  useful.  This  is  what  the  Scholiast  means  by  saying  that 
the  epibates  was  neither  a  trierarch,  nor  held  any  office.  From  the  gloss 
(for  such  it  is)  of  some  MSS.,  avriarpaTiiyov,  it  should  seem  that  some 
Scholiasts  thought  it  meant  a  deputv,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  is  true. 
The  hgatut,  it  may  be  observed,  of  the  Roman  soldiery  bore  some  resem* 
blance  to  this  epibatet  of  the  Grecian  navy. 
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stationed  for  the  defence  of  Miletus,  of  which  five  were  Thu- 
rian,  and  four  Syracusan,  one  Anaitan,  one  Milesian,  and  one 
Leon's  own  ship.^  The  Chians,  then,  making  a  sally  in  full 
force,  and  having  seized  a  certain  strong  position,  and  their 
ships,  six  and  thirty  in  number,  having  launched  forth  against 
the  two  and  thirty  of  the  Athenians,  they  came  to  battle. 
And  after  a  sharp  engagement  the  Chians  and  their  allies,  who 
had  not  the  worst  of  the  afiair,  retired  to  the  city,  for  it  was 
now  evening. 

LXII.  Presently  after  this,  Dercyllidas  having  gone  by  land 
to  his  destination,  Abydus  at  the  Hellespont  revolts  to  Dercyl- 
lidas and  Pharnabazus,  as  also  did  Lampsacus,  two  days  aft;er. 

But  Strombichides,  having  intelligence  thereof^  went  in  all 
haste  thither,  with  twenty-four  ships  of  the  Athenians,  of 
which  some  were  soldiers'  ships  ^  transporting  heavy-armed. 
And  having  defeated  in  battle  the  Lampsacenes,  who  had  made 
a  saUy,  and  taken  Lampsacus  (which  was  unfortified)  at  the  first 
onset  ^,  and  made  spoil  of  the  moveable  property  and  slaves, 
but  established  the  free  prisoners  again  in  the  place,  he  then 
went  against  Abydus.  And  when  the  city  would  neither  submit, 
nor  could  he  take  it  by  assault,  he  then  went  to  Sestus,  a  city 
of  Chersonesus,  opposite  to  Abydus  (once  *  occupied  by  the 
Medes),  and  there  established  a  fort  and  garrison  for  the 
whole  of  the  Hellespont. 


«  LieofCi  own  ship.'l  Probably,  that  in  which  he  came  over  with  Antisthenes. 

»  Some  were  solcUert*  thipt^  Hobbes  renders,  "  those  being  also  of  that 
number  which  transportea  his  men  at  arms."  But  this  version  is  more 
obscure  than  the  original,  which,  if  it  be  correct,  cannot  admit  any  other 
sense  than  that  above  assigned.  As,  however,  there  is  nothine  answering  to 
tome  in  the  original,  and  as  the  ellipsis  is  somewhat  harsh,  I  suspect  that 
some  number  has  slipped  out,  and  conjecture  arparuaTihg  t  jaav,  i.  e.  six. 

These  erpariwriiiq  were  not  mere  transports  (as  Smith's  version  ex- 
presses), but  triremes,  somewhat  more  capacious,  and  strongly  built. 

*  At  the  first  onteL"]    Avrd€oH  answers  to  the  French  par  coup  de  mam, 

^  Once.]  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  follow  Goeller,  who  edits,  from  most 
of  the  MSS.,  rSri,  The  authority  of  MSS.,  in  so  slight  a  variation,  is  of 
little  weight.  To  omit  other  reasons  for  preferring  the  common  reading,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that,  had  the  town  been  then  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Medes,  something  would  surely  have  been  said  about  taking  it.  But  it 
should  seem  that  the  place  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  so  only  required  to  be  fortified. 

It  is  called  by  Pitnolaus  ap.  Aristot.  Rhet.  305.  TriXiav  rov  Ilccpaica^f, 
i.  e.  the  granary  of  Piraeus. 
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LXIII.  Meanwhile,  the  Chians  and  those  at  Miletus  had 
rather  the  better  at  sea;  and  Astyochus  hearing  tidings  of 
the  sea-fight,  and  that  Strombichides  and  the  fleet  were  de^ 
parted,  took  courage.^  And  coasting  along  with  two  ships  to 
Chios,  he  fetches  from  thence  the  ships  there  *^,  and  with  the 
whole  force  makes  sail  towards  Samos.  And  when  those  there, 
by  reason  of  the  mutual  suspicions  of  the  two  factions,  went 
not  out  against  him,  he  sailed  back  to  Miletus.  For  it  was 
about  this  time,  or  even  before,  that  the  democracy  at  Athens 
was  in  the  course  of  being  put  down.^  For  after  Pisander  and 
his  fellow-ambassadors  had  gone  from  Tissaphernes  to  Samos, 
they  confirmed  their  faction  in  the  army,  drawing  together  the 
association  by  closer  bonds  *  (even  the  Samians  themselves  ex- 
horting the  great  men  ^  to  endeavour  with  them  to  establish 
an  oligarchy,  though  they  had  themselves  before  taken  up 
arms  one  against  another,  that  they  might  not  be  under  an 
oligarchy) :  and  moreover,  among  themselves,  the  Athenians 
who  were  in  Samos,  holding  a  conference,  considered  *  to  let 


'  Took  courage.]  From  this  expression  it  should  seem  that  Astyochus 
was  not  only  a  weak  and  unprincipled,  but  also  a  cowardly,  man. 

«  Fetches  from  thence  the  ships  there.]  Such  must  be  the  sense  of  icofii^u 
avro^ev  toq  vavc,  where  Krueger  starts  frivolous  objections.  By  the  ships 
are,  I  think  with  Goeller,  to  be  understood  both  those  of  the  Peloponne* 
sians  and  those  of  the  Chians. 

3  In  the  course  of  being  put  dotvn.]  Such  is  the  sense,  if  the  common 
reading  be  the  true  one;  though  many  good  MSS.  have  KanXkXvTo.  GoeU 
ler,  however,  retains  the  former,  observing  that  from  c.  64.  it  appears  that 
the  popular  government  was  not  yet  abolished,  but  was  only  begun  to  be 
abolished ;  and  this  very  thing  (he  adds)  is  signified  by  the  next  sentence 
b^innin^  with  ydp,  to  hint  that  this  change  of  the  form  of  government  ori- 
ginated m  Samos :  so  that  that  change  could  not  precede  the  events  at 
iSamos,  but  must  follow  them. 

*  Confirmed  their  faction,  4"^.]  Such  is,  I  think,  with  Duker  and  Goeller, 
the  full  sense  of  rd  n — KarkXa€ov:  though  it  may  be  more  literally  and 
briefly  expressed  by  "  had  bound  things  more  firmly  in  the  army."  It  is 
rightly  observed  by  Goeller,  that  the  words  rd  n  kv  airif  rtf  arpaTivfuiri 
answer  to  the  ones  Kai  iv  <r0io-tv  airro'tQ  loKk^avro. 

*  Great  men.]  Literally,  "the  powerful."  By  these,  Krueger  would 
understand  those  of  the  Athenians.  Goeller,  however,  urges  that  those  of 
the  Samians  must  be  included.  Yet,  as  a  partition  was  so  lately  made  of  the 
property  of  the  wealthy,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  persons  could 
now  answer  to  such  a  character.  I  would  observe,  too,  that  the  words 
dvafrrdvrtc  aifToi  dXX^Xotc  need  not  be  pressed  on,  but  may  merely  mean 
•*  rushed  into  a  civil  war." 

«  Considered.]  Or,  determined,  Goeller  renders  reputabant.  Hobbes 
wrongly  translates,  deliberated.  Our  word  consider  has  sometimes  the  very 
sense  here  required. 
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Alcibiades  alone,  since  hewasunwillingto  join  them  (for,  indeed, 
they  thought  him  no  fit  person  to  come  to  an  oligarchy  ^),  but 
themselves  and  of  their  own  strength,  as  they  were  now  em-^ 
barked  in  the  danger,  to  see  and  take  care  that  the  business 
should  not  fall  into  a  relapse  ^  ;  and  moreover  to  sustain  ^  tlie 
war,  and  contribute  freely,  from  their  own  private  fortunes,  both 
money  and  whatever  else  might  be  necessary,  since  they  would 
be  no  longer  labouring  for  others,  but  rather  for  themselves. 

LXIV.  Having  come  to  these  resolutions  ',  they  imme- 
diately sent  Pisander,  and  half  of  the  ambassadors,  home,  in 
order  to  manage  the  business  there ;  and  it  was  ordered  them 
to  establish  oligarchy  in  whatever  of  the  subject  states  they 
should  touch  at  by  the  way.  The  other  half  they  despatched 
up  and  down  among  the  rest  of  the  dependencies.  And  Dio- 
trephes  S  who  was  about  Chios,  but  chose  to  take  the  com* 
mand  in  the  parte  of  Thrace,  they  sent  off  to  his  government. 
And  he  arriving  at  Thasus  abolished  democracy.  About 
two  months  after  his  departure,  the  Thasians  fortified  their 
city,  as  having  no  longer  any  need  of  aristocracy,  but  expecting 
every  day  freedom  at  the  hands  of  the  LacedsBmonians.  For 
indeed  there  had  also  been  a  party  of  exiles  from  thence  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  these  strenuously  contrived,  by  means 
of  their  friends  in  the  city,  to  introduce  ships,  and  bring  Tha- 
sus to  revolt.  Thus  matters  took  the  very  course  for  them  they 
could  have  wished,  for  the  city  was  righted  without  any  danger 
to  them,  ana  the  democracy,  which  would  have  opposed  their 


T  No  fit  person  to  come  to  an  oligarchy,]  Because  he  would  want  to  be 
at  the  head,  and  from  oligarch  to  become  monarch, 

^  Fall  into  a  relapse.]   So  that  there  might  be  what  we  call  a  reaction, 

9  Sustain,']  Or,  hold  up,  bear  up,  maintain.  Such  is  pltunly  the  sense. 
Yet  this  is  hardly  consutent  with  dvTix^tv :  and,  therefore,  I  suspect  that 
dvixi^v  is  the  true  reading.  Sol.  1,141.  at  ck  -Kipwvauu  ro^c  xoXi/iov^ 
^oXXov,  ^  oX  fiiawi  ie^paif  dvixovet.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  that  to 
stick  or  afply  to  may  be  the  sense ;  but  that  woidd  require  the  middle  voice 
instead  of  the  active,  and  the  genitive  instead  of  the  accusative. 

I  Having  come  to  these  resoTutionM,]  Mitford  paraphrases,  "  having  estap 
blished  this  ground-work  for  future  proceedings." 

a  Diotrephes.]  The  same  person,  Krueger  thinks,  with  the  Diitrephes 
(or,  as  some  MSS.  read,  Diotrephes),  mentioned  at  1.  7, 29.,  and  the  son  of 
Nicostratus,  who,  after  holding  various  coramands  (see  1. 3, 75.  4, 5J.  and 
119.},  was  slain  at  Mantinea. 
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attempts,  was  abolished.  As  far  as  regards  Thasus,  therefore, 
the  contrary  took  place  to  what  the  Athenians  thought,  who 
established  the  oligarchy,  as  also  was  the  case  in  many  of  the 
subject  states.  For  the  cities  having  now  conceived  prudence, 
and  a  fearlessness  ^>out  their  proceedings,  made  for  direct 
liberty,  not  caring  a  whit  for  that  hollow  shadow  of  indepen- 
dence ^  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Athenians. 

LXV.  As  to  Pisander  and  his  colleagues,  they,  as  they 
coasted  along,  abolished  (as  had  been  determined)  every 
where  democracy  in  the  cities,  and,  moreover,  taking  from 
some  places  heavy-armed  as  auxiliaries  to  them,  they  came 
with  them  to  Athens.  There  they  found  most  part  of  their 
business  done  by  their  friends.  For  one  Androcles,  a  prin- 
cipal supporter  of  democracy,  and  one  who  had  a  chief  hand 
in  banishing  Alcibiades,  certain  of  the  younger  ones,  uniting 
together,  had  privily  assassinated.  Him  they  were  the  rather 
induced  to  destroy,  on  two  accounts ;  for  his  iufluence  with 
the  people,  and  as  thinking  that  they  should  thus  gratify 
Alcibiades,  as  if  he  would  return  from  banishment  and 
procure  them  the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes.  Some  others, 
too,  who  were  un&vourable  to  their  cause  ^  they  in  the  same 
manner  privily  made  away  with.  An  oration  ^  moreover, 
for  public  delivery  had  been  previously  prepared  by  them,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  ^  no  others  ought  to  receive  pay  but  such 
as  were  engaged  in  military  service,  nor  ought  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  to  be  participated  by  more  than  five  thousand, 
and  those  such  purses  and  persons  as  could  best  serve  the 
state." 


3  Shadow  of  independence.]  I  here  read,  from  niajw  MSS.  and  the 
editions  of  Bekker^  Duker,  and  Groeller,  aifropofiiay.  The  ^wovKov  is  ill 
rendered  by  Hobbes  "  outside,**  and  by  Smith  **  precarious/'  The  term  is 
properly  applied  to  flesh  which  is  hollow,  having  an  ulcer  underneath,  and 
therefore  unsound  at  the  bottom.  Hence  it  comes  to  mean  deceit/td,  falser 
&c.    Goeller  refers  to  Wyttenb.  on  Plut.  Morel.  1,292.  and  2, 169. 

•  Unfavourable  to  their  catue,'\  Such  seems  to  be '  the  sense  of  &viiriTri~ 
dtiovct  and  not  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  translators.  If  lirirnhtoc  signifies 
friendly, favourable^  why  should  not  avnrtr^J.  have  the  contrary  sense  ?  ^ 

^  An  oration.]  Hiis  was  meant  to  make  known  the  change  of  constitu- 
tion which  they  had  before  hinted  at. 
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LXVI.  This,  too,  wore  a  specious  show  with  the  many, 
since  those  who  should  change  the  form  of  the  state  were  to 
administer  it^  The  public  assembly,  however,  and  the 
council  of  ballot  ^  still  met  together ;  but  they  deliberated  on 
nothing  except  what  was  approved  by  the  cabal ;  nay,  even 
the  speakers  were  of  that  number,  and  what  was  to  be  said 
had  been  previously  considered  by  them.  No  one  of  thf  rest 
any  longer  ventured  at  opposition,  through  fear,  and  seeing 
the  combination  to  be  great  If,  however,  any  one  did  con- 
tradict, he  was  immediately  made  away  with  ^  in  some  op- 
portune manner ;  and  there  was  no  inquisition  after  the  per- 
petrators, nor,  if  any  were  suspected,  was  there  any  judicial 
process;  yet  the  people  kept  quiet,  and  were  in  such  con- 
sternation that  he  who  suffered  no  violence,  even  though  he 
was  silent,  thought  himself  fortunate;  and,  imagining  the 
association  much  more  numerous  than  it  was,  they  cowered  in 
their  minds,  and  were  unable  to  fathom  its  extent,  by  reason 
of  the  greatness  of  the  city,  and  their  ignorance  of  each 
other.*  On  thb  very  account,  too,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
who  felt  indignation  to  bewail  himself  to  another  ^,  and  thus 
contrive  for  mutual  defence ;  for  either  he  would  have  had  to 
find  a  stranger  to  speak  to,  or,  if  one  known,  yet  unworthy  of 

1  Since  those  who  thottld,  ^c.]  A  very  different  sense  is  assigned  by 
Mitford  and  others;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Krueger  that  that  cannot  be 
tolerated.  The  words,  indeed,  will  not  admit  any  other  than  that  above 
expressed,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  Portus  and  Hobbes.  Goeller  truly 
remarks  that  ififXKov  must  be  taken  twice,  at  'iUiv,  and  at  fit^iardvau  "Exhv 
ri)v  irSXiv  stands  for  oIkhv  rtjv  -ttoXip. 

«  Council  of  ballot,]  Namely,  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  elected 
by  ballot,  or  the  bean:  a  mode  of  election  adopted  among  magistrates  as 
well  as  senators.    See  Potter  and  the  other  writers  on  Grecian  antiquities. 

s  He  wot  immediately  made  utith,  ^rc]  It  may  truly  be  said,  with  Mitford, 
that  the  means  employed  by  the  oligarchical  party  were  such  as  do  no 
honour  to  the  Athenian  character.  In  fact,  the  following  finely-drawn  pic- 
ture would  be  no  ill  representation  of  the  state  of  things  at  Paris  during  the 
French  revolution ;  periods  which  show  human  nature  in  its  worst  character 
and  most  disgusting  traits. 

4  And  imagining  the  astocialion,  4"^.]  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus: 
^  The  friends  of  aemocracy,  without  equal  union  among  themselves,  igno- 
rant of  the  numbera  of  the  oligarchical  partv,  and  supposing  them  much 
greater  than  they  really  were,  scarcely  dared  complain  of  enormities  prac- 
tised ;  every  one  thinking  himself  fortunate  if,  with  the  utmost  caution  to 
avoid  offending,  he  avoided  suffering." 

ft  To  bewail  himself  to  another.]  Bekker  aptly  compares  Horat.  Ep.  2,  1 2. 
querebar  appiorant  tibi. 
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confidence  (for  all  the  friends  of  democracy  approached  each 
other  with  suspicion ),  as  one  who  participated  in  what  was  going 
in.  For,  indeed,  there  were  such  among  them  as  no  one  would 
have  thought  would  ever  have  gone  over  to  the  oligarchy. 
And  those  occasioned  the  greatest  distrust  amongst  the  many, 
and,  by  confirming  their  self-distrust,  promoted  the  security  of 
thefem. 

LXVII.  At  this  crisis,  then,  Pisander  and  his  colleagues 
arriving,  immediately  applied  themselves  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  business.  And  first  convening 
the  people,  they  gave  their  opinion,  that  ten  persons  should 
be  chosen  as  secretaries  %  with  absolute  power,  and  that  those 
should  write  down  their  mind  as  to  the  form  of  government 
which  should  be  best  for  the  state,  and  present  it  to  the  people 
on  an  appointed  day.  Afterwards,  when  the  day  arrived, 
they  convened  the  assembly  to  Colonus.*  Now  this  is  a 
temple  of  Poseidon  outside  of  the  city,  and  distant  about  ten 
stadia.^  And  the  secretaries  brought  forward  nothing  else 
but  this,  ^^  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  Athenian  to  deliver 
whatever  opinion  he  might  choose;  and  that  if  any  should 
either  impeach  the  speaker  of  breach  of  the  law  ^,  or  in  any 
other  way  injure  him,  they  denounced  heavy  punishments." 
And  now  it  was  in  plain  terms  proposed  'Hhat  there  should  be 


»  Secretariet.]  We  have  no  term  which  exactly  corresponds  to  Kvyypa" 
^ac.  These  persons  are  supposed  by  the  commentators  to  have  had  the 
power  of  preparing  drnfb  of  laws  to  be  proposed  to  the  people,  and  there- 
fore (as  doubtless  being  good  jurists)  were  thought  proper  persons  to  form  a 
project  for  a  new  constitution.  By  the  lexicoprapners  we  find  that  these 
were  also  called  vpoiovXci  and  icaroXoyac,  plainly  from  the  kind  of  duties 
they  had  to  perform.  They  also  speak  of  thirtt/;  but,  as  Goeller  remarks, 
the  number  may  have  varied  at  different  times. 

«  Colonut.]  Hudson  remarks  that  the  ordinary  places  of  assembly  were 
the  agora,  tne  pryx,  and  the  temple  of  Bacchus ;  the  extraordinary,  the 
Piraeeus,  the  Colonus,  and  Munychia. 

s  Ten  ttadia.]  Meursius,  for  dtxA^  would  read  ^  (i.  e.  four)  :  but  the  con- 
jecture is  unnecessary.  See  Poppo  Proleg.  3,  255.  and  Elmsley  on  Soph. 
CEd.  col.  init. 

♦  Impeach  the  speaker  of  breach  of  the  law.]  For  it  is  remarked  by  Hack, 
from  Wolf's  Proleg.  pn  Demosth.,  that  whoever  proposed  a  law  repugnant 
to  any  former  one,  even  in  part  or  in  some  head,  was  liable  to  a  ypa^r^  Tra- 
pav6ini>v,  or  indictment  for  breach  of  law,  which  any  one  who  chose  might 
bring  forward  within  one  year.  See  Schoemann  de  Comit.  p.  170.,  referred 
to  by  Krueger. 
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no  longer  any  magistracy  of  the  same  form»  nor  any  receiving 
of  emolument  therefrom ;  also,  that  they  should  choose  five 
persons  as  Proedri,  and  those  choose  one  hundred  others,  and 
each  of  the  hundred  take  unto  himself  three  more.  More- 
over, that  these  four  hundred  should  go  into  the  council 
chamber,  and  have  absolute  power  to  govern  as  they  judged 
best,  and  to  assemble  the  five  hundred  ^  when  they  thought 
good."  ^ 

LXVIII.  The  proposer  of  this  motion  was  PisanderS 
who  also  was  he  who  manifesdy  took  the  most  active  part  in 
abolishing  democracy.  He,  however,  who  contrived  the 
whole  business,  and  how  it  was  to  be  brought  about,  and 
who  had  for  a  long  time  given  his  attention  to  it,  was  Antipho  \ 
a  man  for  virtue  second  to  none  of  the  Athenians  of  his  time, 
the  ablest,  too,  both  in  profundity  of  thought,  and  in  the 
feculty  of  expressing  his  conceptions  in  words  ^ ;  one  who, 
indeed,  came  not  forward  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  nor 
willingly  to  any  other  place  of  public  debate  *,  nay,  was  re^ 


A  Attemlie  the  five  hundred.]  These  were,  it  seems,  to  be  assembled  en 
dernier  renort.  Mitford  here  observes,  *'  that  the  distinction  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers  appears  in  some  degree  implied,  but  h  not 
expressed  by  the  historian :  nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem  to  have  been  fully 
and  clearly  conceived  by  any  of  the  antient  politicians." 

»  Pisander,]  On  whom  see  Aristophanes  Lysist.  489.  Certainly,  what- 
ever might  be  his  vices,  he  was  a  man  b;^  no  means  destitute  of  ability, 
though  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Antipho. 

«  Antipho,]  The  instnictor  of  Tbucydides,  according  to  Suidas  and 
Marcellinus.  Others,  indeed,  say  that  he  was  the  pupil  of  Tbucydides ; 
but  that  is  very  improbable.  It  appears  from  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1 270.  that 
he  was  very  poor;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  same  wnter,  Ve«p.  1501., 
sobriety  was  not  one  of  the  virtues  for  which  Tbucydides  commends  him. 
But,  indeed,  virtue  (ipirt))  may  here  be  taken,  in  a  more  tpetial  sense,  to 
denote  public  virtue,  i.  e.  integrity.  So  in  a  passage  of  Horace  Od.  3,  2, 
17.  (which  might  be  placed  under  a  picture  of  Antipho)  *«  Virtus,  repulss 
nescia  sordidse,  Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus :  Nee  suroit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurs." 

It  b  very  probable  that  Tbucydides  derived  his  fondness  for  aristocracy 
from  his  tutor. 

3  The  ablest,  too,  ^c,]  The  sentiment  is  very  similar  to  one  at  1.  2,  60. 
med.  **  inferior  to  none  of  you,  whether  in  knowing  what  is  expedient  to 
be  done,  or  in  expressinc  my  conceptions  in  words."  Perhaps,  Pope  had 
in  mind  one  or  other  of  these  passages  in  his  celebrated  definition  of  wit,^ 

'*  What  oh  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest." 

4  Came  not  forward,  4'c.]    A  circumstance  not  uncommon  among  the 
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garded  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  ^  by  the  multitude  on 
account  of  his  reputation  for  ability  and  eloquence ;  and  yet' 
he  was  of  all  men  most  able  to  b^iefit  by  his  counsel  those 
who  had  any  suits  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  or  before  the  as- 
sembly of  tiie  people.®  He,  too,  when  the  government  of  the 
four  hundred  afterwards  was  on  the  downfall,  and  was 
harassed  by  the  people  [or  the  democratical  party],  appears, 
of  all  the  men  up  to  my  time,  to  have  best  defended  himself 
when  tried  for  his  life  on  those  matters,  upon  an  accusation  of 
having  contributed  to  set  up  that  government^  Phrynichus, 
too,  showed  himself,  beyond  all%  zealously  active  for  the 
establishment  of  oligarchy,  through  fear  of  Alcjbiades,  and 
knowing  him  to  be  acquainted  with  all  his  correspondences 
with  Astyochus ;  supposing,  too,  that  he  would,  in  all  pro- 


antient  democracies,  and  which  probably  contributed  to  increase  the  aver- 
sion of  Antiphon  to  that  form  ot  government.    (Mitford.) 

>  Regarded  with  jealousy  and  stupicion,]  Such  was  the  fate  of  talent  and 
superiority  of  every  kind^  under  the  Athenian  democracy.  See  the  oration 
of  Cleon,  1. 5.  and  especially  c.  57.  They  would  ascribe  to  him  Sttvdrtis  in 
the  bad  sense,  as  diKtortig,  Indeed,  the  low  and  ignorant  naturally  look 
with  suspicion  and  hatred  at  talents  and  knowledge,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  see  give  power,  which  may,  they  fear,  be  exercised  against  them.  Besides, 
the  Athenian  multitude  was  perpetually  maddened  by  the  demagogues  with 
alarms  of  plots  for  the  establishment  of  tyranny :  and  injuriously  treated 
as  the  higher  classes  were,  they  might  well  harbour  thoughts  of  some  change 
in  the  constitution. 

^  He  was  of  all  men  most  able,  4^.]  Mitford  paraphrases  thus :  "  But  in 
any  private  cause,  whether  in  the  inferior  courts  of  Judicature,  or  before 
the  assembled  people,  no  man  was  equally  capable  of  serving  his  friends, 
either  by  his  advice  or  by  his  eloquence."  Here,  however,  as  in  several 
other  instances,  the  historian  has  been  misled  by  Smith,  There  is  nothing 
said  in  the  ori^nal  of  his  servine  his  friends  in  such  cases  by  his  eloquence. 
Besides,  that  is  at  variance  with  what  went  before,  o^  Ic  ^EXXov  &y&va 
irapuitv. 

7  Was  on  the  downfal,]  Smith  wrongly  renders,  "  was  quite  demo- 
lished." In  fitrafriirrut  there  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  something  which  is 
just  toppling.  As  the  term  is  neglected  by  the  commentators,  I  shall  sub- 
join a  few  illustrations :  Aristoph.  Av.  626.  Dinarch.  98,  25.  /wrax«<rovaj|c 
r^C  Tvxni*  Lycurg.  C.L.  154,  14.  nk  r^c'EXXo^of  i/c  ^\tiav  lurkirtetv.  And 
Hero(fiieui  often  has  A-px^l  or  Swaertia  fAtranieov^a  c/c,  k.  t.  X. 

«  Appears  of  all  the  men,  ^c]  Krueger  aptly  cites  Cicero  Brut.  12. 
^  Huic  Antiphontem  Rhamnasium  similia  qucedam  habuisse  conscripta;  quo 
neminem  unquam  melius  ullam  oravisse  capitis  causam,  quum  se  ipse 
defenderet,  se  audiente,  locuples  auctor  scripsit  Thucydides." 

9  Beyond  all.]    According  to  the  usual  custom  of  renegades  and  desert-  ' 
ers ;  for  such  he  was,  having  been  not,  like  Antipho  and  Theramen^,  origin- 
ally of  the  oligarchical  party,  but  one  who  had  passed  over  to  it,  with  many 
other  eminent  persons,  from  the  democratical  party. 
VOL.  III.  Z 
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babilily,  never  reluni.  ta  hi*  country,  to  live  under  an  ol'^ 
archy.'*'  Hfe  moreover,  after  he  had  once  engaged  in  the 
business^  showed  himself  by  far  the  most  to  be  depended  up<Hi 
at  the  hour  of  danger.^  ^  Tberamenes  *S  too,  son  of  Agnon, 
a  man  of  no  ordinary  powers  both  of  thought  and  elocution^ 
was  a  primary  mover  of  the  plan  for  abolishing  democracy. 
So  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  business,  though  difl&cult, 
yet  being  managed  by  so  many  and  able  men,  should  have 
succeeded.  An  arduous  undertaking,  however,  was  it  ^®  to  put 
a  stt^  to  the  liberty  of  the  Athenian  people  (at  about  the 
'  hundredth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants)  who  had 
not  only  known  no  subjectioiv  but  had  for  above  the  half  of 
that  time  been  accustomed  themselves  to  rule  over  others. 

LXIX.  When  the  assembly,  after  having  sanctioned  these 
measures,  no  one  contradicting',  was  dissolved,  then  they  af- 
terwards brought  the  four  hundred  into  the  council-hall  in  the 
following  manner :  The  Athenians  were  all  continually  partly 
stationed  at  the  walls,  and  partly  drawn  up  in  arms,  because 
of  the  enemy  at  Decelea.  On  that  day,  then,  they  suffered 
such  as  were  not  in  the  secret  to  depart,  as  they  were  accus- 


10  He  woM  never  reiwm,  jrc.]  Such  10  the  sense  assigned  by  all  the 
translators.  But  may  it  not  be  this:  "  thinking  that  he  would  never  be 
recalled  by  an  oligarchy  ?"  The  true  reason  \Bhy  Alcibiades  could  not  be 
expected  to  return  was,  that  he  had  broken  with  the  oligarchical  party : 
and  having  become  the  otyect  of  their  aversion,  could  expect  no  recall 
from  tJkem, 

1  >  J/ter  he  had  once  engaged,  ^.]  On  this  passage  the  translators  difl&r 
in  their  views.  The  question  turns  upon  the  sense  of  ^(pfyyviararoc :  that 
which  I  have  assigned  is  most  agreeable  to  the  primitive  signification  of 
the  word,  and  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Cass.  269,  16.  o^  ^epcyyv^  irlern 
^apeo<}VThnf :  and  so  Smith,  though  his  authority  is  but  slender. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  expression :  Soph.  Elect.  942. 
T£  ydp  iccXevcic,  wv  iy«  ^pkyyvoQ,  .£schyl.  Theb.  392.  r(c — irpQ^rartU^ 
^tpiyyvoc;  and  445*  ff^kyyvov  <ppovpTifia.  466.  and  799.  itOXcuq  ^tpiyyvotg 
^pddfJuBa  npoer&rcuiQ. 

'«  Theramenei,]    On  this  person  see  the  references  in  Goeller. 

13  Ab  arduoui  undertaJemSy  <$'<?.]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense  of  x^^'^ov  ijv, 
and  not  that  asskned  b^  Hobbes,  **  it  were  sore  with  the  people;"  or 
^  grievous  it  was,''  as  Smith  renders.  The  Latin  version  of  rortus  might 
have  taught  them  better.  Thucydides  does  not  mean  to  deplore  their  loss 
of  liberty,  or  that  it  was  hard  to  lose  it;  he  only  adverts  to  the  diiScufty 
of  the  undertaking. 

1  No  one  coniradicHng.]  As  we  say,  nem.  con.  The  Latin  phrase  seems 
borrowed  firom  the  Greek  one. 
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tomed ;  but  to  those  who  were  of  the  combinatioti  it  was  qnietfy 
ordered,  not  to  repair  to  the  place  of  arods  '  9  but  t&  wie^  at  a 
distance  ^,  and  if  any  should  hinder  what  was  to  be  (fone;  to^ 
take  up  arms,  and  permit  no  interference.  There  were  sh6 
provided  some  Andrtans  and  Tenians  %  as  also  three  hundred 
of  Carystians,  and  those  ^ginetes  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Athenians  to  colonise  that  island^  and  came  on  purpose  for 
this  business  with  their  own  arms.  Matters  being  thus  ar* 
ranged,  the  four  hundred  going  each  with  a  small  concealed 
sword,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  youths  with  them,  whose 
hands  they  employed  whenever  there  were  occanon  to  de* 
spatch  anyone  ^  came  upon  the  counsellors  fy  baUot  who  were 
in  the  council-chamber,  and  bid  them  take  their  wages  and  be 
gone.  These  they  had  brought  with  them,  for  the  whole  of 
the  time  that  was  behind  ^  and  they  gave  them  the  money  as 
they  went  out. 

LXX.  As  in  this  manner  the  council  sneaked  off  without 
the  least  opposition,  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  attempted  no» 
change,  but  kept  quiet,  the  four  hundred  then  entering^  into 
the  council-chamber,  created  Prytanes  amongst  them  by  lot, 
and  whatever  were  the  customary  observances  of  the  Greeks, 


«  Place  of  arnii.']  Not  camp,  as  Hobbes  and  Smith  render.  This  seemt 
to  have  been  an  open  square  in  some  central  part  of  the  city,  where  there 
was  room  to  draw  up  and  exercise  a  considerable  body  of  inmntrv,  and,  no 
doubt,  provided  with  places  of  shdter  for  bad  weather,  and  for  the  night. 

3  Wait  at  a  eUttance.]  It  is  clear  tliat  the  place  of  arms  was  situated  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  coundl-hall. 

*  Temans.]  These  seem  to  have  been  i^povxoi  of  the  Athenians,  as 
being  mentioned  with  the  Carystians  and  iEginetes,  who  were  such,  Hudros 
had  been  partly  settled  with  such,  as  we  find  from  Plutarch  Perid.  c.  11. 
(Goeller.) 

s  Despatch  any  one.]  Xiipovpytlv  is  here  used,  by  an  Attic  euphemism, 
for  Avcuptly, 

These  vouths  were  probably  those  voung  men  of  family  before  men- 
tioned, who  were  especially  z^ous  and  active  in  bringing  in  oligarchy. 

0  The  whole  of  tlU  time  thai  mat  behind.}  The  sense  of  this  expressicm 
Tov  ifiroXjoivov  xp6vov  is  dubious.  Boeckh.,  referred  to  by  Goeller,  takes  it 
to  denote  the  pay  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  But  Krueger  objects  to  the 
great  and  needless  expense  that  would  suppose,  and  understands  it  of  the 
arrears.  Goeller,  however,  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Boeckh^.  and  thinks 
that,  perhaps,  no  very  considerable  part  of  the  year  remmned.  For  m% 
own  part,  I  would  use  the  words  of  a  well-known,  prudent  cbamcter, 
**  There  is  much  to  be  sud  on  both  sides.*' 
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by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  they  used  on  entering  into  o£Gce ; 
but  afterwards  making  many  alterations  from  that  form  of  ad- 
ministration which  was  pursued  under  the  democracy,  except 
that  they  did  not  recall  the  exiles,  on  account  of  Alcibiades,  in 
other  respects  they  administered  the  state  imperiously.  And 
certain  persons,  not  many  in  number,  who  seemed  convenient 
to  be  made  away  with,  they  put  to  death.*  Others  they  threw 
into  prison,  and  some  also  they  sent  abroad.^  They  also  send 
messages,  by  herald,  to  Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
was  at  Decelea,  saying  that  they  were  willing  to  come  to  terms 
of  peace  ^,  and  telling  him  he  ought  to  treat  with  them  rather 
than  with  the  fickle  and  faithless  multitude. 

LXXI.  But  he  supposing  the  state  was  not  yet  quiet,  and 
that  the  people  would  not  immediately  yield  up  their  antient 
freedom,  and  that  if  they  should  see  him  coming  in  great  force, 
they  would  never  keep  still ;  nor,  at  the  present,  thoroughly 
relying  on  their  no  longer  rising  in  tumult ;  he  returned  no 
pacific  answer  to  the  messengers  from  the  four  hundred,  but 
sending  for  a  considerable  additional  force  from  Peloponnesus, 
not  long  after  descended  himself  with  the  garrison  from  De- 
celea, and  the  fresh  reinforcements,  to  the  walls  of  Athens, 
hoping  that,  either  through  tumult,  they  would  submit  on 
whatever  terms  he  wished,  or,  in  all  probability,  be  subdued 
at  the  first  onset,  because  of  the  confusion  both  within  and 
without  the  city.  For  the  long  walls  he  thought  he'  could  not 
fiul  of  taking,  by  reason  of  the  destitution  of  defence.     But 


•^  Certain  pertons,  not  many  in  number^  S^c,]  Upon  the  whole,  this  revo- 
ludoD,  considering  the  amazine  change  which  it  involved,  and  as  compared 
with  most  others  of  the  Greeks,  was  mild  and  hloodless.  <<  In  the  general 
conduct  of  the  business,"  sa^s  Mitford,  "  we  see  something  veiy  different 
from  the  tumultuous  revolutions  so  numerous  among  the  Urecian  repub- 
lics. Nowhere  else,  in  the  accounts  remaining  to  us,  can  we  discover  such 
a  r^|ard  for  all  the  forms  of  an  established  constitution.  None  of  those 
public  massacres  took  place,  which  were  so  usual  in  Grecian  revolutions : 
public  executions,  with  the  pretence  of  law  or  popular  judgment,  were  also 
avoided.  Yet,"  adds  the  same  historian,  **  even  in  this  revolution  at 
Athens,  we  find  strong  relics  of  barbarism  (I  must  risk  the  expression),  and 
▼ery  defective  notions  of  policy." 

2  Sent  abroad,]  Or,  as  we  say,  transported^  and  the  French  used  to  say, 
deported, 

9  Come  to  terms  <if  peace*]  Thu  signification  of  (vycwpciv  also  occurs 
at  1.9,  87. 
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when  he  approached  close,  and  the  Athenians  within  the  city 
fell  into  no  commotion  whatever,  but  had  sent  forth  the  cavalry, 
and  a  detachment  of  heavy  and  of  light-armed,  and  bowmen, 
and,  by  reason  of  the  enemy's  near  approach,  had  beaten  down 
certain  of  them,  and  got  possession  of  some  bodies  and  arms ; 
then,  indeed,  finding  how  matters  stood,  he  led  his  army  back* 
And  himself  and  the  force  under  him  remained  stationary  at 
Decelea ;  but  the  new  comers,  after  some  days'  stay  in  the 
country,  he  sent  home.  Afterwards  the  four  hundred  again  sent 
ambassadors  to  Agis ;  and  upon  his  now  receiving  them  better, 
they,  at  his  recommendation,  sent  an  embassy  to  Lacedsemon 
to  negotiate  a  treaty,  being  desirous  of  coming  to  some  ac« 
commodation. 

LXXII.  They  also  sent  ten  persons  to  Samos,  to  comfort 
and  encourage  the  army  ^,  and  give  them  to  understand  ^^  that 
the  oligarchy  was  not  establbhed  to  the  injury  of  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  state  at  large,  and  that 
those  who  had  the  conduct  of  afibirs  were  not  four  hundred 
alone,  but  five  hundred.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Athenians 
had  never,  by  reason  of  expeditions,  and  busy  employments 
abroad,  assembled  for  consultation  upon  any  affair,  however 
important,  with  five  hundred  present."  Giving,  also,  directions 
us  to  what  was  proper  to  be  said,  they  despatched  the  messen- 
gers, immediately  after  the  settlement  of  their  present  consti- 
tution %  fearing  lest  (what  really  came  to  pass)  the  seafaring 
multitude  would  not  only  not  be  willing  to  abide  by  the  oli- 
garchical constitution,  but  (the  evil  commencing  firom  thence) 
might  be  the  means  of  turning  them  out  of  their  places. 

LXXIII.  For  in  Samos  there  had  been  already  a  commo- 
tion respecting  a  change  to  oligarchy,  and  the  following  oc- 
currences took  place  about  the  same  time  that  the  four  hundred 
were  establbhed  at  Athens.  Those  Samians  that  had  risen 
upon  the  powerfiil,  and  were  of  the  popular  party,  changing 

»  To  comfort  and  encourage  the  armi/,]  So  the  expression  •*  s^ak  com- 
fortably  to/'  in  2  Sam.  19,  7.  3  Chron.  30,  22.  3,  26.  Is.  40,  2.  Hos.  2, 14. 

«  Settlement  of,  *c.l  Acacius  and  Hobbes  render,  "  after  the  change  id 
government."    But  this  is  rather  an  exposition  than  a  version. 
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ggaioy  fmd  being  persuaded  by  Pisander  when  he  went,  and 
Iw  tki^  Athenians  of  the  association,  became  also  members  of 
tiaH  cabalf  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  were  ready  to 
jfk9is»  an  attack  on  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  being  of  the  de- 
ipocniticaJ  party.  And  Hyperbolus  S  a  certain  Athenian,  a 
m^an  person,  ostracized  not  from  any  fear  <^  his  power  or 
fX>QS6(juenoe,  but  for  his  villany  and  the  disgrace  he  was  to  the 
city ;  hiiB  they  put  to  death,  with  the  countenance  of  Char- 
mimi^  one  of  the  generals,  and  certain  of  the  Athenians  there  ^, 
haviAg  given  them  their  laith.  Other  such  actions,  too,  they 
CQBEiinitted  by  their  connivance,  and  were  bent  on  making  an 
attack  on  the  many  (L  e.  the  popular  par^).  But  they  having 
had  intelligence  of  their  design,  make  known  what  was  in  agi- 
tation to  Leon  and  Diomedon  (for  they,  by  reason  of  their 
fevour  with  the  people,  bore  the  oligarchy  but  unwillingly), 
and  to  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  one  a  commander  of  a 
trireme,  the  other  an  officer  of  heavy-armed,  also  to  others 
wh^  were  supposed  to  have  been  ever  most  opposed  to  the 
^^1.  These  they  intreated  not  to  look  on  and  see  themselves 
d/estrpyed,  and  Samos  alienated  from  the  Athenians,  by  which 
alone  their  doqunion  had  been  kept  together  as  it  was.  On 
hearing  this,  they  went  to  the  soldiery,  and  urged  them,  one  by 
oi^  not  to  suffer  it;  and  especially  they  canvassed  the  Para- 
lians,  who  wefe  Athenians,  and  all  the  crew  freemen  ^,  such 
hi^ving  ever  before  been  opposed  to  oligarchy.  And  Leon 
and  Diomedon,  when  they  went  on  any  cruize,  left  them  some 
ships  as  a  gu^d.  So  that  on  the  three  hundred  making  their 
attack  on  them,  ^11  those  crews  going  to  their  help,  and  espe- 
cially th^  Paralians  %  the  popular  party  of  the  Samians  got  the 

i  IfyperMtiM,]  On  this  person  Goellar  refers  to  Pbotius,  Harpocrat.» 
Suidas,  Schol.  on  Lucian.  Tim.  1. 1.  p.  100.  Plutarch  Vit.  Alcib.  c.  13. 
Nice.  11.  Scholiasts  on  Aristoph.  Eq.  851.  1301.  1360.  Acham.  846. 
Vcsp.  1001.  Pac.  680.  691.1319.  Thesm.  847.  Plut  1038.  Nub.  619,  873. 
Plutarch  de  Herod.  maUsn.  3.  He  was  the  last  that  suffered  banishment 
by  ostracism,  on  which  Goeller  refers  to  Meier  and  Schoemann. 

«  WUh  the  courUenance  of,  4rc.]  Mitford  takes  the  sense  to  be,  that 
**  they  killed  Charminus  and  others."  But  no  translator  has  assigned  such 
a  sense,  as  beine  at  variance  with  what  follows.  The  signification  of  fitrd, 
by  which  it  implies  countenance  and  abeUmg,  has  been  illustrated  by  Duker. 

*  AU  the  crew  freemen,]  Not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  ships  (except, 
perhaps,  the  Salaminia\  composed  partly  of  slaves,  who  worked  in  chains. 

«  ParaiUnu.]    i.  e.  those  of  the  snip  Paralus. 
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better,  and  killed  some  thirty  of  the  three  hundred^  and  thirty- 
eight  of  the  ringleaders  they  banished.  For  the  rest  they  de* 
dared  an  amnesty,  and  afterwards  they  were  governed  by  m 
democracy. 

LXXIV.  Bnt  the  Paralus,  and  on  board  of  it  Cbesreatf 
son  of  Archestratas,  an  Athenian,  who  had  been  active 
for  the  late  change,  the  Samians  sent  in  haste  to  Athens^ 
to  annoance  what  had  happened;  for  they  knew  not  m 
yet  of  the  ftnir  hundred  archons.^  Immediately  on  their 
making  the  harbour,  the  four  hundred  threw  intx)  prison 
some  two  or  three  of  the  Paraltans,  and  taking  away  the 
ship  from  the  rest,  removed  them  into  another  vessel,  made  to 
receive  soldiers  ^,  and  appointed  them  to  keep  guard  aboii^ 
Eubcea.  But  Chaereas,  immediately  on  seeing  what  hap- 
pened, contrived  to  secrete  himself,  and  going  back  to  Euboeai 
tells  the  soldiery  what  had  been  done  by  the  Athenians,  ex- 
aggerating and  painting  every  thing  in  dreadful  colours;  as 
that  '^  they  punished  all  with  stripes  ^,  and  that  no  opposition 
could  be  made  to  those  that  held  the  government ;  and  diat 
their  wives  and  children  at  home  are  insulted^ ;  also,  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  apprehend  and  put  in  confinement  the  rela- 
tions of  such  of  the  soldiery  on  service  at  Samos  as  are  not  of 
their  party,  in  order,  if  they  would  submit  to  their  authority, 
to  put  the  hostages  to  death.''  And  many  stories  he  told,  add- 
ing £Edsities  of  his  own. 

LXXV.   On  hearing  this,  the  men  at  first  were  going  to 
throw  their  missiles  at  those  who  had  had  most  hand  in  the 


»  Knew  not  oi  yet  of  the  Jour  hundred  mrehons.]'  Or,  governors.  In  this 
there  is  something  sarcastic ;  q.  d.  there  had  been  before  ten  archons,  now 
there  were  four  hundred. 

3  Made  to  receive  toldieri.]  And,  consequently,  of  a  larger  wad  stronger 
mak^    The  difference  I  ha?e  before  pointed  out. 

3  Punished  ail  with  stripe*.]  I  e.  sJi  that  disobeyed  them.  Smith  well 
renders  (or  rather  paraphrases),  "  every  citizen  was  kept  in  awe  by  whips 
and  scourges.'' 

*  InsuUed,]  Smith  strangely  undersUads  this  of  the  "insolence  of 
whips  and  scourges;"  a  piece  of  judgment  much  on  a  par  with  the  school, 
master's  interpretation  of  the  Horatian  "  SubUmi  Jtagetto  Tange  Cmoen 
semel  arrogantem." 
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oligarchy^  and  at  such  others  as  had  taken  part  in  it;  when, 
however,  being  hindered  by  some  who  were  of  neither  party  ^, 
and  being  admonbhed  not  to  ruin  affiiirs,  the  enemy's  ships 
lying  so  near  in  hostile  array,  they  desisted.  After  this, 
Thrasyhulus  son  of  Lycus,  and  Thrasyllus  (for  those  were 
the  principal  authors  of  the  change),  bdng  earnestly  bent  on 
turning  the  government  into  a  democracy,  swore  all  the  sol- 
diers (especially  those  of  the  oligarchy),  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  ^^  that  verily  they  would  be  governed  by  democracy, 
and  would  preserve  concord,  and  actively  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Peloponnesians,  and  would  be^nemies^to  the  four 
hundred,  and  hold  no  correspondence  with  them."  All  the 
Samians,  too,  who  were  of  military  age  took  the  same  oath ; 
and  the  soldiery  communicated  the  whole  matter,  and  the  pro- 
bable results  of  the  dangers,  to  the  Samians,  conceiving  that 
neither  those  nor  themselves  had  any  other  refuge  of  safety  \ 
but  that  whether  the  four  hundred  should  gain  the  upper 
hand,  or  the  enemies  at  Miletus,  perish  they  must. 

LXX  VI.  To  such  an  eagerness  of  contention  had  they  at 
this  time  arrived;  the  one  party  compelling  the  city  to  be 
under  democracy,  the  other  forcing  the  army  to  be  under 


1  Of  neither  parfy.]  L  e.  neutrals,  or  mod^^  So  I,  with  Goeller, 
understand  the  oid  fiktrov.  The  translators  take  it  to  mean  "  interpoted  to 
part  them;"  but  that  sense  would  require  ytvofdvuw,  I  must  not  omit 
to  observe  that  the  fidXXtiv  just  before  seems  not  riffhtly  to  be  confined  to 
darti,  but  may  be  extended  to  missiles  of  every  kino^  such  as  rage  is  likely 
to  resort  to,  stones,  sticks,  &c. 

*  Had  any  other  refuge  of  safety,]  Namely,  but  in  their  assistance.  The 
phrase  d^o^po^i)  ewrripias  (whicn  also  occurs  at  1. 4,  76.)  b  very  rare,  nor 
nave  I  met  with  any  other  example.  Josephus,  however.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  2, 
11,4.,  has  dwocTpo^ijif  eurtiptov,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  here  taken  the 
genitive  for  an  adjective.  'Airocrpo^r^  xaxuv  occurs  in  Eurip.  Med.  795. 
Soph.  frag,  incert.  27.  and  Liban.  Or.  501.  B.  and  509.  B.  The  term  is 
used  with  Znf^las  by  Eurip.  Med.  1220.,  and  with  Tvxne  by  .£schyl.  Prom. 
794.  It,  however,  more  frequently  occurs  without  any  genitive,  in  the 
sense  refuge,  where  ewrtipiaQ  is  understood.  Herodotus  2,  13.  has  the 
strange  phrase  6  ydp  ^  a^l  ieri  ^aro^  oit^miii  iXKii  dwoerpo^ii,  where  at  ^d» 
I  wovdd  subaud  irtpL 

The  whole  passage  is  well  paraphrased  bv  Mitford  thus :  **  Henceforward 
the  Samians  were  admitted  to  all  councils,  as  men  engaged  in  the  same 
cause  with  the  Athenians,  and  bound  by  the  same  interest,  whose  assistance 
was  necessary-  to  their  welfare,  and  whose  welfare  depended  upon  their 
success." 
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oligarchy.  And  presently  the  arlny  held  an  assembly', 
wherein  they  deposed  the  former  commanders^,  and  chose 
others,  and  also  trierarchs,  of-  whom  were  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus*  They  also  rose  up,  one  among  another,  and 
addressed,  among  other  counsels  and  exhortations,  the  follow- 
ing :  —  that  ^<  there  was  no  need  to  be  dispirited  because  the  city 
had  revolted  from  them;  for  that  the  lesser  number  had 
seceded  from  the  greater,  and  that  in  all  respects  better  pro- 
vided.^ For  themselves  having  the  whole  of  the  navy,  could 
compel  the  rest  of  the  subject  states  to  contribute  money, 
equally  as  if  they  set  out  for  that  purpose  from  Athens.^ 
For  they  had  in  their  possession  Samos,  a  state  of  no  de- 
spicable strength,  but  which  came  within  a  little  of  depriving 
the  Athenians,  when  it  was  with  them,  of  the  empire  of  the 
sea.  That  they  were  resisting  the  enemy  from  the  same 
place  as  before  * ;  and  that  they  were  better  able,  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  fleet,  to  provide  themselves  with  necessaries 
than  those  in  the  city.  That  it  was  through  their  being 
stationed  to  oppose  the  enemy  at  Samos,  that  they  (i.  e.  the 
Athenians  at  home)  kept  themselves  masters  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Pirseeus ;  and  now  they  would  be  brought  to  that  pass, 
unless  they  would  choose  to  give  them  back  the  constitution ; 
and  that  themselves  were  better  able  to  exclude  those  from 
the  use  of  the  sea  than  to  be  excluded  by  them.  That  the 
assistance  which  the  city  rendered  them  towards  overcoming 
the  enemy  was  trifling,  and  not  worth  mentioning ;  and  that 
they  (i.e.  those  of  Samos)  had  lost  nothing,  since  they  (i.e.  those 
at  Athens)  had  no  more  money  to  send  them  (but  the  soldiers 
had  to  provide  it  for  themselves),  nor  wholesome  counsel,  for 
which  a  state  exercises  command  over  armies.     Nay,  that  in 


1  Held  an  aisembly,]  Thus  taking  upon  themselves  to  be  the  common- 
wealth. 

9  Deposed  the  former  eommanders,']  Not,  it  seems,  thinking  them  suffi- 
ciently zealous ;  for  they  appear  to  have  been  moderate  men. 

3  Better  provided.]  The  word  vSpiftoc  is  rare,  but  it  occurs  in  iEschyl. 
Eum.  and  Aristophanes.    See  Dr.  Blomfield  on  iEschyL  P.  V.  939. 

*  Equally  as  if  they ^  4-c.l  This  alludes  to  the  squadrons  sent  to  collect 
the  tribute,  &c.  fh>ra  the  allies. 

*  They  were  resisting^  ^c]  Hobbes, "  that  the  seat  of  war  was  the  same 
as  before." 
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this  respect  those  had  erred,  by  abrogating  the  laws  of  their 
country,  while  they  preserved  them,  and  would  endeavour  to 
compel  them  to  do  the  same.  So  that  those  in  the  camp 
who  should  give  counsel  were  not  inferior  to  those  in  the 
city.  Also  that  Alcibiades  would,  if  they  should  grant  htm 
security  and  safe  return,  gladly  procure  them  the  alliance  of 
the  king.  And  what  was  most  of  all,  if  they  should  be 
altogether  unsuccessful  in  their  attempt,  to  those  possessed  of 
so  powerful  a  navy  there  were  numerous  retreats  and  places  of 
refuge,  in  which  they  should  find  both  cities  and  lands."  ^ 

LXXVII.  Having  thus  discussed  a£&irs  in  the  assembly, 
and  encouraged  each  other,  they  not  the  less  vigorously  set 
about  preparations  for  the  war.  As  to  the  ten  ambassadors 
sent  to  Samos  by  the  four  hundred,  they,  on  hearing  of  these 
proceedings,  while  yet  at  Delus,  kept  quiet. 

LXXVIII.  About  the  same  time  also  the  Pelc^xxmesian 
fleet  at  Miletus  clamoured  among  themselves  that  affairs  were 
ruined  by  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes ;  the  former  being 
neither  heretofore  willing  to  come  to  battle,  while  yet  they 
themselves  were  in  full  strength  and  the  navy  of  the  Athenians 
inconsiderable,  nor  now,  when  they  are  said  to  be  at  &ction. 


6  That  there  were  numerous  retreats^  S^c.'\  In  the  then  thinly  settled  state 
of  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  what  is  now  the  dvilised  world,  opportunities 
for  colonisation  abounded,  and  were  always  looked  to  with  hope  by  the 
oppressed  or  unfortunate  at  home,  whether  states  or  individuals.  It  was  this 
sort  of  feeling  that  wrung  from  Johnson  the  fine  apostrophe  in  his  *^  Lon- 
don" (170):— 

<'  Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste  or  undiscover'd  shore  ? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
No  peacefiil  desert  yet  unclaim*d  by  Spain  ? 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore. 
And  bear  oppression's  insolence  no  more !  *' 

Goeller  remarks  that  this  whole  passage,  expressed  m  oratione  obUgua, 
contains  (like  many  others)  the  seeds  of  orations,  which  were  intended  to  be 
worked  up  in  that  form  when  the  whole  was  completed.  A  remark,  indeed, 
very  applicable  to  this  ei^th  book,  which  manifestly  appears  to  have  been 
\eii  in  a  very  rough  and  incomplete  state.  But  there  are  many  sueh  indi- 
rect passages,  containing  the  germ  of  orations,  in  all  parts  of  the  history  ^ 
and  those  may  be  regaraed  as  the  most  difficult,  and  certainly  least  attrac- 
tive parts. 
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and  their  ships  are  not  yet  brought  together;  but,  waiting  for 
the  Phceniciao  ships  from  Tissapherne^  a  mere  name  ^,  and 
nothing  real,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  procrastina- 
tion ^ :  also  that  Tissaphemesj  by  not  bringing  up  the  ships,  and 
by  not  giving  out  the  pay  regularly  nor  in  full,  is  spoiling  the 
navy.  Therefore,  they  said,  they  ought  no  longer  to  procras- 
tinate, but  to  hazard  a  baUle.  In  this  meeting  the  Syracusans 
were  the  chief  instigators. 

LXXIX.  And  now  the  allies  and  Astyochus  having  heard 
of  this  murmuring,  and  it  being  in  council  determined  to 
come  to  battle,  especially  after  they  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  tumult  at  Samos,  weighed  anchor  with  all  their  ships, 
to  the  niunber  of  one  hundred  and  twelve ;  and  having  ordered 
the  Milesians  to  go  by  land  to  Mycale,  they  proceeded  to  the 
same  place  by  sea.  Tlie  Athenians,  with  the  eighty  ships 
from  Samos,  which  happened  to  be  riding  at  anchor  at  Glauce 
near  Mycale  (Samos  being  there  but  a  little  distance^  from 
the  continent,  fronting  Mycale),  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  ships  making  sail  towards  them,  retreated  t6  Samos ; 
not  conceiving  themselves  to  be  in  sufficient  strength  to  hazard 
the  event  of  battle ;  and  moreover  (though  they  saw  that  those 
from  Miletus  were  desirous  to  fight),  they  were  expecting 
Strombichides,  from  the  Hellespont,  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance with  the  ships  which  had  gone  from  Chios  to  Abydos, 
for  a  message  had  been  before  despatched  to  him  to  that 
effect ;  and  thus  these  retreated  to  Samos :  while  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  making  port  at  Mycale,  there  encamped,  as  did  the 


»  A  mere  name.]  Or,  as  we  say,  iham.  Krueger  compares,  from  Plato, 
mvTo  klvtu  n6vov  6vofia,  ry?  ^  tpy(i»9  &c.  This  use  of  dXXvg  it  remarkable  : 
it  is  said  by  Goeiier  to  stand  for  non  nisi.  Indeed,  it  almost  becomes  an 
adjective.  Toup  on  Longinus  compares  Aristid.  1, 135.  6vofia  dXKug  SpTag, 
and  2, 502.  dWutg  ovo^ia.  To  which  may  be  added  Eurip.  Troad.  476.  Philo 
Jud.  p.  541.  iLpt^fiov  &\KiitQ,     Dio  Cass.  1101,58.  icaXXbiTrKT/ia  oKXiag  fjv. 

«  Knined  by  procrastinaHon,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  which  is  that 
assigned  by  the  Scholiast,  Hesychius,  Duker,  and  others.  To  the  single 
example  from  Thucyd.  8, 87.  of  this  extraordinary  use  of  the  word,  may  be 
added  Herod.  7, 120.  Siarpitripai,  where,  had  Wasse  remarked  this  passage 
of  Thucydides,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  var.  lect.  ixTpifi.  is  a  mere  gloss, 
or  a  napaSiop^iaffig. 

3  LUtle  dittance.]  Only  about  three  or  four  miles,  being  separated  by 
what  b  now  called  the  Little  Boccaze,  or  channel. 
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land  forces  of  the  Milesians  and  the  neighbouring  people ; 
and  on  the  day  following,  as  they  were  about  to  make  sail  for 
Samos,  news  reached  them  of  the  arrival  of  Strombichides 
with  the  fleet  from  the  Hellespont,  wherefore  they  immediately 
sailed  away  to  Miletus. 

And  now  the  Athenians,  on  the  accession  of  this  fleet, 
themselves  make  sail  to  Miletus  w^ith  one  hundred  and  eight 
ships,  meaning  to  come  to  an  engagement.  But  when  no  force 
came  out  against  them,  they  sailed  away  back  to  Samos. 

LXXX.  Immediately  after  this,  the  same  summer,  the 
Peloponnesians,  after  they  had  reftised  to  go  forth  to  meet 
the  enemy,  as  thinking  themselves,  even  in  ftiU  force  \  not  a 
match  for  them,  being  in  great  straits  whence  they  should 
procure  money  for  so  many  ships,  especially  as  Tissaphernes 
supplied  the  pay  irregularly ;  they,  therefore,  send  Clearchus 
son  of  Ramphius,  with  forty  ships,  to  Phamabazus,  agreeably 
to  the  "order  at  first  received  from  Peloponnesus.  Indeed, 
Pharnabazus  had  sent  for  them,  and  was  ready  to  furnish 
them  with  support;  and,  moreover,  Byzantium  had  sent  a 
message  to  them  respecting  a  revolt  Then  those  ships  of  the 
Peloponnesians  having  put  out  into  the  main  sea,  that  they 
might  escape  the  notice  of  the  Athenians  on  the  voyage, 
were  tempest*tossed,  and  some  (the  greater  part)  with  Cle- 
archus having  reached  Delos,  afterwards  come  back  to 
Miletus  (Clearchus,  however,  again  going  thence  to  the 
Hellespont  by  land,  as  being  appointed  governor  there), 
while  the  rest,  under  the  command  .of  Elixus,  the  Megaraean, 
ten  in  number,  having  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Hellespont, 
bring  over  Byzantium  to  revolt.-* 

After  this,  those  of  Samos  hearing  of  it,  send  a  reinforce- 
ment of  ships  and  a  force  for  garrison  to  the  Hellespont;  and 


»  In  full  force.]  I  a^ee  with  Valla,  Heilman,  and  Krueger,  that  A^pdaig 
raXe  vavtriv  should  be  joined  with  d^iSfiaxoi,  not  with  iLvravdyovro,  as  Portus 
and  others  take  it. 

^  Were  tempett-tosted,  and  some,  Sfc  ]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
contort  and  perplexed  words  of  the  original.  Krueger  is  of  opinion  that 
there  is  some  corruption;  Goeller  thinks  not.  There  may  possibly  be  a 
lacuna  after  MiX^rov :  but  probably  this  is  one  of  those  many  passages  of  the 
present  book  which  never  receivea  the  author's  last  hand. 
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there  occurred  a  petty  sea*fight  off  Byzantium  with  eight  ships 
to  eight 

LXXXI.  And  now  those  who  were  in  authority  at  Samos, 
and  particularly  Thrasybulus,  who  had  ever  (especially  since 
he  had  effected  the  change  of  government)  adhered  to  the 
same  opinion,  that  Alcibiades  should  be  recalled,  and  at  last 
had,  in  an  assembly,  persuaded  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers  to 
that  measure;  and  they  having  decreed  return  and  security 
to  Alcibiades,  he  went  to  Tissaphemes,  and  brought  Alci- 
biades to  Samos,  conceiving  that  it  would  be  their  own  safety 
if  they  could  detach  Tissaphernes  from  the  Peloponnesians. 
On  an  assembly  being  held,  Alcibiades  complained  of  and 
bewailed  the  private  calamity  of  his  exile ;  then  dilating  on 
public  affairs,  he  put  them  in  no  small  hopes  of  the  future, 
and  exaggeratingly  set  forth  his  own  influence  with  Tissar- 
phernes,  in  order  that  those  who  maintained  the  oligarchy  at 
home  might  stand  in  awe  of  him,  and  the  combination  be 
dbsolved ;  and  that  those  in  Samos  might  hold  him  in  the 
greater  honour,  and  take  the  more  courage;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  enemy  might  feel  the  utmost  hatred  of  Tissaphemes  ^, 
and  be  brought  to  abandon  the  hopes  they  entertained.  Alci- 
biades, therefore,  with  a  great  parade  of  words,  undertook  to 
say,  ^^  that  Tissaphernes  had  solemnly  engaged  to  him  that  as 
long  as  he  had  any  thing  left,  if  he  could  but  trust  the  Athe- 
nians, they  should  never  want  for  support,  no  not  if  he  were 
driven  to  sell  his  last  couch  ^ ;  also,  that  he  would  bring  up  the 
Phoenician  ships  now  at  Aspendus  for  the  Athenians^  and  not 
the  Peloponnesians  ;  and  that  he  would  place  reliance  only  on 

»  Feel  the  vtmoii  hatred  of  Tissaphemes.]  Such  Hack  has  shown  to  be 
the  sense,  by  a  comparison  of  a  kincfred  passage  at  c.  83.   See  his  note. 

4  Sell  his  last  couch.]  This  was  quite  in  the  hyperbolical  style  of  the 
East.  There  is  something  very  similar  in  the  following  passages:  Xen. 
Anab.  7,  5, 5.  kuI  vpoadaptiffdfitvoi:,  tl  fit)  y  4XX«c  idvvuy  icai  dTrocSfitvoc  rd 
ffavTov  IfAdTuu  and  Hist.  5, 3.  where  Cyrus  says,  idv  dk  Kal  ravra  IrXiVy,  roi 
rbv  ^pSvov  KaroKS^iv,  i^*  ^  iKi^tiro,  tvra  apyvpovv  Kai  Kpvaovp.  Themist. 
309.  C.  Kai  TOi  Td  xpntiaTa  yt  AfiKSfUVOv,  koI  tAc  vavc,  ««» 'roi>s  trrparwrag, 
Koivt)  liiayi  tov  x^rtart/a  rbv  rtXcwraiov.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  114.  iyw  Bk  y  Av, 
Khv  fu  xP^iri  ToioyKVKXov  Tovri  Kara^iitfav,  &c.  Diog.  Laert.  6,  87.  i^apyvpt-. 
ada^ai  r7)v  owrtav.  Isaeus  p.  55,  21.  oUov  —  ^ioX«Xe«oc,  jcoi  iKapyvpwdiuvo^ 
irtviav  6dvpy,  *E^apyvp6w  signifies,  as  we  say,  to  turn  into  money. 
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the  Atheniaiis  on  condition  that  he  (Alcibiades)  should  re- 
turn, and  would  be  bound  for  them. 

LXXXII.  On  hearing  these  and  many  other  such  speeches, 
they  immediately  chose  him  commander,  conjointly  with  the 
former  ones,  and  committed  all  afiairs  to  his  management^ 
Indeed,  their  present  hope  of  preservation,  and  being  avenged 
on  the  four  hundred,  not  a  man  would  have  bartered  for  any 
price;  and  they  were  now  ready,  from  their  exultation  at 
these  speeches,  to  hold  in  contempt  their  present  enemies,  and 
sail  for  the  Piraeus.  Their  going,  however,  to  Piraeus,  to  the 
abandonment  of  their  nearer  enemies,  though  many  urged  it, 
be  wholly  forbade ;  but,  he  said,  *^  since  he  had  been  chosen 
commander  in  chief,  he  would  first  go  to  Tissaphernes,  and 
manage  the  business  of  the  war.''  And  from  this  assembly  he 
immediately  set  out  thither,  in  order  that  he  might  seem  to 
communicate  every  thing  with  him;  moreover,  as  wishing 
to  be  of  greater  consequence  in  his  eyes,  and  to  show  that 
be  was  now  chosen  commander,  and  was  able  to  do  him 
both  good  and  evil.'''  Thus  it  happened  that  Alcibiades 
kept  the  Athenians  in  awe  by  the  means  of  Tissaphernes,  and 
Tissaphernes  by  them. 

LXXXIII.  But  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus,  on  hearing 
of  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  and  having  before  distrusted 
Tissaphernes,  were  now  much  more  filled  with  hatred  at 
him.  For  it  had  happened  that,  when,  at  the  cruize  ^  of  the 
Athenians  to  Miletus,  they  were  unwilling  to  put  to  sea  and 
fight  them,  Tissaphernes  became  yet  more  slack  in  the  dis- 


1  Commuted  all  affairt  to  kis  managemenL']  Somethiog  u  left  to  be  underw 
stood  at  AvtriJ^fffav,  Almost  all  translators  seem  to  supply  airoie :  but 
Smith  rightly  understands  ainfif  which  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of 
Goellex,  who  aptly  compares  a  kindred  passage  at  1. 2,65.  ffrpoT^ybv  ilXovro 
Kcd  wdvra  rd  irpdyfiara  Mrpt^atf^ 

Krueger  remarks  that  such  an  one  was  called  aitroKp^T^ :  and  he  refers 
to  Pausan.  4, 15, 9.  Xen.  Hist.  1, 4,  s.  and  Schcemann  de  Com.  Ath.  p.  314. 

^  Able  to  do  him  boik  good  and  evil,]  L  e.  could  either  be  a  valuable  friend 
or  a  formidable  foe.  This  was  a  sort  of  proverbial  expression,  of  which  I 
shall  adduce  many  examples  in  my  edition. 

^  At  the  crtme,}  I  here  read,  from  the  conjecture  of  Goellcr,  for  Kal 
r6y,  Korii  r6v. 
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charge  of  the  pay,  and  thus  in  addition  to  his  being,  before 
this,  hated  by  them  on  account  of  Akibiades,  be  became  the 
object  of  greater  enmity*^  Then  the  soldiers,  forming  them- 
selves into  chistevs,  enumerated  their  grieTances,  as  they  had 
before  done ;  and  certain  others,  even  men  of  consequence, 
and  not  private  soldiers  alone^  recounted  that  '^  they  had  never 
yet  received  full  pay ;  that  the  rate  given  was  but  scanty,  nor 
yet  regularly  paid  In  short,  that  unless  they  were  led  to 
battle  or  taken  where  they  might  have  suf^rt,  the  men  would 
abandon  the  ships;  and  that  of  all  this  Astyochus  was  the 
cause,  who,  tor  private  lucre,  accommodated  himself  to  the 
humour  of  Tissaphemes."  ^ 

LXXXIV.  Whilst  they  were  thus  recounting  their  griev- 
ances, it  fell  out  that  a  tumult  on  the  following  account  arose 
about  Astyochus.  The  Syracusans  and  Thurians,  inasmuch 
as  they  consisted  chiefly  of  freemen  \  so  they  with  the  most 
daring  importunity  demanded  their  wages.  Whereupon  he 
answered  them  somewhat  haughtily,  and  even  threatened 
Dorieus  ^  who  was  pleading  for  his  own  sailors,  and  lifted  up 


4  Far  U  had  happened,  4^^.]  1  know  not  how  better  to  represent  the  per- 
plexed sentence  of  the  original,  in  which  there  is  an  anacoluthon. 

ft  Accommodated  himself,  ^c]  '£iri^<f>ovra  dpydc  Ttaoa^ipvm  The  Scho- 
liast has  here  well  explained  the  sense,  of  which  the  following  are  examples: 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  507,59.  and  434,11.  Eucip.  Bacch.  1301.  6pydc  irpiirei 
Okovg  ovx  6fioiova^ai  fiporoic,  .£schyl.  Eum.  846.  6pydg  Kwoiffut  aoi'  ytpavrkpa 
yap  cT.  So  the  Latin  obtemperare  is  well  expluncd  by  Facciolati  ad  alterius 
volurUatem  me  iemperare. 

>  Consisted  chiefly  of  freemen^  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
awkward  words  of  the  original,  of  which  the  versions  are  not  satisfactory, 
and  on  which  the  commentators  are  silent  Why  there  should  haye  been 
less  than  the  usual  proportion  of  slaves,  may  have  been  from  the  populous- 
ness  of  Sicily.  For  the  same  reason,  Attica  being  a  very  small  country,  and 
the  population  little  in  comparison  with  its  conseouence,  a  considerable 
number  of  slaves  was  fUways  employed  on  board  tne  Athenian  ships,  and 
conse^ently,  for  security,  were  (as  we  have  before  seen)  kept  in  chains. 
Thus  It  would  happen  that  the  Syracusans  and  Thurians  sending  forth  far 
more  seamen  than  the  usual  proportion,  would  have  a  greater  weight  in 
popular  debates. 

<  Dorieus^  Namely,  the  commander  of  the  Thurian  squadron.  A^de 
supra,  c.  ZS.  The  Scholiast  (as  Krueger  remarks)  does  not  take  Dorieus  for 
Hermocraies  (as  some  have  thought),  but  only  notices  a  var.  lect  This, 
doubtless,  was  written  in  the  margm  by  some  one  who  wondered  that  Her- 
mocrates  was  not  mentioned,  and  therefore  conjectured  Hermocrates  fbr 
Dorieus,  but  very  injudiciously ;  for  it  is  probable  that  Hermocrates  was 
not  then  there,  or,  at  least,  was  out  of  office;  for  we  find  by  what  just 
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his  truncheon  ^  at  him.  On  seeing  which,  the  military  mul- 
titude,  seamen-like,  shouting  aloud  %  rushed  upon  Astyochus 
to  slay  him.  But  he,  foreseeing  their  purpose,  takes  refuge  at 
an  altar.^  The  Milesians  also  suddenly  attacked  and  took 
the  fort  ^  built  at  Miletus  by  Tissaphemes,  and  ejected  the 
garrison  therein.  This  met  the  approbation  of  the  rest  of  the 
allies,  and  especially  of  the  Syracusans.  Lichas,  however, 
was  not  pleased  therewith,  and  said  that  the  Milesians  and 
the  rest  of  those  in  the  king's  dominions  ought  to  be  subject 
to  Tissaphemes,  and  render  him  respect  in  all  things  reason- 
able, until  the  war  should  be  successfully  terminated.  But 
the  Milesians  were  incensed  at  him  for  this,  and  such  like 
speeches,  and  on  his  dying  soon  after  of  sickness,  would  not 
sufier  him  to  be  buried  where  the  Lacedaemonians  present 
wished.^ 

LXXXV.  When  affiurs  were  in  this  state  of  dissension, 
both  as  r^arded  Astyochus  and  Tissaphemes,  Mindarus 
came  up  from  Lacedsemon,  as  successor  to  Astyochus  in  the 
naval  command,  and  assumes  the  government,  and  Astyochus 
sailed  away;  with  whom  Tissaphemes  sent  as  ambassador 
one  of  his  courtiers,  Gaulites  by  name,  a  Cari^,  who  could 


afterwards  follows,  that,  he  had  been  already  superseded  by  an  order  from 
home. 

s  lyuncheon.]  Not  tHck,  as  Mitford  renders.  From  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  Eurybiades,  and  from  what  Hudson  has  collected,  it  appears 
that  the  Ijocediunumian  generals  bore  sticks  or  truncheons ;  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  Romans,  and  thus  to  the  modems.  But  whether  it  was  usual 
with  the  other  Greeks,  Goeller  professes  doubt ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  proof  to  Uiat  effect. 

4  Shouting  aloud.]  For  thb  seamen  haye  in  all  ages  been  distinguished. 
Most  of  my  readers  will  here  bring  to  mind  Horace's  humorous  account  of 
his  voyage  to  Brundusiura. 

»  Altar, 'I  Not,  I  conceive,  one  at  any  temple,  but  probably  the  domestic 
larula  in  the  hall. 

«  The  fort.]  Of  this  Thucydides  has  8»d  nothing  before.  We  may, 
however,  p;ather  from  the  present  passage  that  Tissaphemes  had  taken  this 
measure  tor  securing  his  authority  at  Miletus ;  ana  though  the  Milesians 
had  not,  in  their  necessity,  made  any  opposition  to  thb,  yet  at  len^, 
indignant  at  this  badge  of  servitude,  and  encouraged  by  the  increasing 
discontent  against  Tissaphemes,  they  ventured  on  this  step. 

7  Where  3ie  Laced^Bmomaru  present  tMted.]  Namely,  we  may  suppose, 
10  some  conspicuous  place  of  the  city,  as  was  the  case  with  Brasidas. 
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speak  both  languages  \  in  order  to  accuse  the  Milesians  in- 
the  affair  of  the  fort,  and  also  to  apologize  concerning  him- 
self; knowing  that  the  Milesians  had  gone  thither  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  exclaiming  against  him,  and  Hermocrates 
with  them,  who  was  prepared  to  represent  that  Tlssaphemes. 
was  ruining  the  afiairs  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  conjunction; 
with  Alcibiades,  and  was  plajdng  a  double  game,  and  dealing 
with  both  parties.     Indeed,  be  had  been  continually  at  enmity 
with  him,  on  account  of  the  payment  of  the  wages;  and  at 
last,  on  Hermocrates  being  banished  from  Syracuse,  and 
others  of  the  Syracusans  (Potamis,  Myscon,  and  Demarchus,) 
come  to  Miletus  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet,  Tissaphemes 
then  inveighed  yet  more  bitterly  against  Hermocrates  (then 
become  a  fugitive),  and,  among  other  offences,  accused  him  of 
this ;  that  on  once  asking  him  for  money,  and  not  obtaining 
his  request,  he  conceived  an  enmity  against  him.    Astyochus, 
then,  and  the  Milesians  and  Hermocrates  sailed  away  for 
Lacedsemon,  while  Alcibiades  passed  over  again  from  Tissa- 
phemes to  Samos. 

LXXXVL  And  now  the  ambassadors  from  the  four 
hundred  at  Delos,  whom  they  had  sent  to  soothe  and  inform 
those  at  Samos,  arrive  while  Alcibiades  is  present,  and  an 
assembly  being  called,  they  attempted  to  speak;  but  the 
soldiers  at  first  would  not  hear  them,  but  shouted  Out,  <<  Kill 
those  destroyers  of  popular  government ! "  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, being  with  difiiculty  quieted,  they  gave  them  a  hearing. 
They  then  delivered  this  message,  "  that  it  was  not  for  the 
destruction  of  the  state  that  the  change  was  made,  but  for  its 
preservation,  and  that  it  might  not  be  delivered  up  to  the 
enemy.  For  that  was  in  their  power  when  the  enemy  had 
lately,  during  their  government,  made  an  invasion.  That  all 
of  the  five  thousand  should  participate  in  the  government  in 
turn ;   that  their  relations  were  not  insulted,  as  Chareas  had 


»  Soih  languagei,'\  i.  e.  Grecian  and  Persian.  Now,  the  Carians  werq 
celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  both  these  languages.  Thus  Valckn.  on 
Herod.  8, 133.  observes  that  Mardonius  sent  a  Carian  to  consult  the  Greek 
oracles ;  and  Cyrus  the  younger  employed  Carians  as  interpreters ;  and  the 
Persians  used  such  at  court  in  the  same  office.  Similar  persons,  too»  ther^ 
are  in  the  present  Turkish  court,  generally  Greeks. 

VOL.  II r.  A  A 
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calumnioasly  reported,  nor  suffered  any  injury,  but  each  re- 
mained undisturbedly  in  possession  of  his  own.''  Notwith- 
standing, however,  this,  and  more  that  they  said,  the  others 
would  not  the  more  hearken  to  them,  but  were  still  enraged, 
and  some  declared  one  opinion,  some  another,  but  especially 
that  they  should  sail  to  Piraeus.  Whereupon  Alcibiades 
showed  himself  then,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  benefactor  of  the 
state,  and  that  in  as  great  a  d^ee  as  any  one  ever  was  ^ ;  for  the 
Athenians  at  Samos  being  exceedingly  bent  on  sailing  against 
themselves  ^  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  would  immediately  have 
possessed  themselves  of  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont,  he  was  the 
man  that  prevented  it.^  For  at  that  time  no  one  would  have 
been  able  to  restrmn  the  people ;  whereas  h^  made  them  desist 
from  the  voyage,  and  by  rebuking  those  persons  that  were 
incensed  at  the  ambassadors,  he  diverted  them  from  their  pur- 
pose; and  he  himself  sent  them  away  with  this  answer :  "  That 
the  five  thousand  he  would  not  hinder  fi'om  governing,  but 
the  four  hundred  he  desired  them  to  dismbs,  and  establish  the 
council  of  five  hundred  as  before.  Further,  if,  firom  a  prin- 
ciple of  frugality,  any  expense  had  been  retrenched,  with  a 
view  that  the  soldiery  should  be  better  paid,  he  gave  the  thing 
entire  commendation.  He,  moreover,  bid  them  stand  out,  and 
make  no  concessions  to  the  enemy.  For  if  the  city  were  pre- 
served, there  was  great  hope  that  they  would  come  to  terms  of 
treaty  with  them;  but  if  once  either  portion,  the  one  at  Samos, 
or  thei/i  were  worsted,  there  would  be  no  longer  aught  left  for 
them  to  treat  withal.''  There  were  also  present  some  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Argives,  who  engaged  to  give  assistance  to  the 
popular  government  at  Samos.  And  Alcibiades,  after  com- 
mending them,  and  telling  them  to  be  at  hand  when  called 
upon,  so  sent  them  away.     The  Argives  came  with  the  Para- 


^  Alcibiadfi  showed  hhnself,  4^c.]  Mitford  thus  paraphrases:  ••Then 
Alcibiades  did  his  country  a  real  service,  and  such  a  service  that,  perhaps, 
no  man  ever  did  a  greater.** 

9  SaUing  against  themselves.']  A  very  significant  and  energetic  expression, 
to  characterise  the  madness  of  such  a  step. 

3  He  was  the  man  that  prevented  it.]  The  next  sentence  seems  to  have 
reference  to  a  clause  omitted,  namely,  **  and  he  was  the  only  one  that  could 
have  done  so."  Mitford  well  paraphrases  thus :  "  No  man  but  Alcibiades 
was  able  to  prevent  this;  and  he  did  prevent  it." 
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lians,  who  being  before  appointed^  to  serve  in  the  truispoTt*- 
trireme  by  the  four  hundred,  and  to  cruize  around  Eubcsa, 
and  who,  conveying  the  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Lacedasmcm  by  the  four  hundred,  Lcespodias,  Aristophon,  and 
Melesius,  when  they  were  sailing  off  the  coast  of  Argos,  seized 
the  ambassadors,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Argives,  as  per- 
sons who  were  principally  concerned  in  abolishing  democracy. 
They  themselves  went  no  more  to  Athens,  but  came  with  the 
trireme  they  were  in  to  Samos,  conveying  thith^  the  ambas- 
sadors from  Argos. 

LXXXVII.  This  same  summer  Tissaphemes,  at  the  very 
time  in  which  the  Peloponnesians  were  most  offended  with 
him,  because  of  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  and  on  various  other 
accounts,  as  though  he  were  now  manifestly  Atticizing ;  with 
the  intention,  as  it  seemed,  of  clearing  himself  of  their  calum- 
nies, got  ready  to  go  to  Aspendus  ^,  to  fetch  ^  the  Phoenician^ 
fleet,  and  desired  Lichas  to  accompany  him.  Over  the  army 
he  said  he  would  appoint  Tamos  as  his  lieutenant,  to  give  out 
the  pay  while  he  was  absent  The  matter,  however,  is  variously 
related,  nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  for  what  reason  he  went  to 
Aspendus,  and  yet  did  not  bring  away  the  ships.  For  that 
the  Phoenician  ships,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  in  number  ^y 
were  come  as  far  as  A^>endus,  is  clearly  ascertained ;  but  why 


*  Who  being  before  appohttedy  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this 
perplexed  sentence,  ^v'nere  the  critics  propose  Tarious  conjectures;  the 
most  probable  of  which  is  that  of  Bekker  and  Goeller,  who  cancel  the 
oV  before  imidt^  iykvovro,  Etcu  thus,  however,  Uie  construction  is  very- 
rough. 

1  Aipendw.']  A  dty  of  Pamphylia,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Eurymedon ;  certainly  nearer  than  the  maps  make  it,  otherwise  the  fleet 
could  not  be  said  to  be  at  Aspendus.  With  respect  to  the  name,  it  seemt 
to  be  of  Oriental  derivation,  many  words  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  eastern 
languages  ending  in  d, 

s  To  fetch,]  Such,  from  what  foUows,  is  so  plainly  the  sense  of  M,  that 
it  is  strange  none  of  the  translators  should  have  seen  it  except  Hobbes* 
Into  the  error  of  the  translators  Mitford  also  has  unwarilv  fedlen. 

3  One  hundred  andfoHv-seven  in  number.]  Plutarch  Alcib.  25.  says  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  But  Isocrates  de  Big.  7.,  only  ninety.  Diodorus  1. 15^ 
56.  says  three  hundred.  Yet  for  rpuiKoaiov  I  would  there  conjecture  Smx. 
Diodorus  is  only  speaking  of  the  number  which  was  intended  to  be  assem-i 
bled.  In  the  passage  of  Isocrates  there  seems  to  be  an  error  of  the  literalr 
'figures:  for  BlAAAA  read  HAAA.  As  to  Plutarch,  he  may  be  supposed  to. 
use  a  round  number.  ^ 

A  A  ii 
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they  did  not  come  up,  is  variously  conjectured.  Some  think 
the  purpose  was,  that,  by  his  absence,  he  might,  agreeably  to 
his  design,  wear  down  the  strength  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  as 
a  confirmation  of  which,  Tamus,  to  whom  the  business  had 
been  committed,  gave  out  the  pay  no  better,  but  rather  worse. 
Others,  that  by  proceeding  to  Aspendus,  he  might  squeeze 
money  from  ^  the  Phoenicians  for  letting  them  go,  as  at  this . 
rate  he  was  not  likely  to  use  them.^  Others,  again  ^,  are  of 
i^iiuon,  that  it  was  done  on  account  of  the  clamorous  accu- 
sation which  had  gone  to  Lacedsemon,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  said  that  he  was  not  doing  them  wrong,  but  was  actually 
gone  to  the  ships,  which  were  really  manned  for  service.  To 
me,  however,  it  seems  mosi  manifest,  that  his  not  bringing  up 
the  fleet  was  for  the  sake  of  wearing  out  the  Grecians,  and 
keeping  affairs  in  suspense  ^ ;  for  tbeir  ruin,  while  he  went 
thither  and  delayed  the  time ;  for  tbe  balancing  of  them,  in 
order  that  he  might  make  neither  party  too  strong  by  adding 
his  forces  to  it.  Since,  had  he  indeed  meant  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  conclusion,  it  is  plain  that  he  could  have  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt.  For,  by  bringing  up  this  force,  he  could, 
in  all  probability,  have  given  the  victory  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who,  indeed,  at  the  present,  were  lying  opposite  with  a  navy, 
and  rather  a  full  match  for  than  at  all  inferior  to  their  opponents. 
But  what  most  betrays  his  purpose  ^  is  the  excuse  which  he 


^  Squeexe  money  from.]  Literally,  **  make  money  out  of.'*  The  word 
iKxpvf^riKeff^ai  is  very  rare;  but  I  have  noted  it  in  Dio  Cass.  702,  11. 
vwijk6ovc  fifiTt  v€pii^€T(  fiiirt  kKxptifutriZriff^B.  and  9,  25,  78.  ii^rwc  rd  r«v 
'l€riputv  iKXpflf^TlariTcu, 

^  Asat  this  rate  he  was,  4rc.]  Or,  according  to  Goeller's  view  of  the  words, 
^  for  even  thus  (i.  e.  though  he  had  not  received  money  from  the  Phceni- 
cians)  he  would  never  have  used  them."  Of  this  sense  of  vac  tUg  Goeller 
adduces  examples  from  1,  44.  and  74. 

6  Others,  again,  4^.]  Of  these  conjectures  any  one,  or  o^  of  them,  might 
be  true. 

7  Keeping  €tfairs  in  suspense,]  Or,  delaying  and  keeping  back.  So  Goeller 
explains  it  mora,  subjoining  ^  dum  rooratur  et  tergiversatur,  magis  utro- 
rumque  vires  exsequat,  certe  exaequatas  esse,  ut  jam  nunc  sunt,  patitur ; 

Suamprimum  alterutris  udjungitur,  quasi  libra  altera  lance  propendens 
Iteram  deprimit,  moramque  tollit.*' 

«  What  most  betrays  his  purpose.]  It  is  Ions  since  I  conceived  Kara^p^ 
(not  Kara^opa)  to  be  the  true  reading;  and  this  has,  I  find,  been  since 
adopted  by  all  the  recent  editors.  I  would  compare  1. 1,  82,  1.  iini^vXtv- 
evTOQ  iiii  KUTofiip^v,  Dio  Cass.  846,  31.  rt)v  Ixcr^^cvinv  Kara^iap^v,  See 
fJso  Lex.  Xen. 
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made  for  not  bringing  up  the  ships :  saying  that  <^  they  were 
fewer  than  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  collected/'  But  surely 
he  might  have  done  the  king  a  greater  favour  in  this  matter, 
by  not  expending  much  of  his  money,  but  by  accomplishing 
the  same  business  with  less  expense.  To  Aspendus,  then, 
whatever  might  be  his  purpose,  Tissaphemes  repairs,  and  holds 
communication  with  the  Phoenicians.  And  the  Peloponnesians, 
at  his  desire,  sent  Philippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  with  two  tri- 
remes, to  the  fleet 

.  LXXXVIII.  But  Alcibiades,  after  hearing  that  Tissa- 
phemes was  gone  to  Aspendus,  sails  also  himself  thither, 
taking  thirteen  ships,  promising  to  those  at  Samos  a  certain 
and  great  advantage ;  for  "  either  he  would  bring  the  Phoeni- 
cian ships  to  the  Athenians,  or  at  least  would  hinder  their 
coming  to  the  Peloponnesians  ;^'  knowing,  as  it  is  probable,  a 
long  time  the  purpose  of  Tissaphernes  in  not  bringing  them 
up,  and  being  desirous  to  expose  him,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
calumny  with  the  Peloponnesians,  by  his  friendship  to  himself 
and  the  Athenians,  that  he  might  thereby  be  the  more  com- 
pelled to  take  their  part.  And  he,  on  weighing,  takes  his 
course  upwards  straight  for  Fhaselus  and  Caunus. 

LXXXIX.  And  now  those  ambassadors  of  the  four  hun- 
dred sent  to  Samos,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  told  what  they 
were  charged  with  from  Alcibiades,  ^^  that  he  desires  them  to 
hold  out,  and  give  way  in  no  respect  to  the  enemy ;  as  also 
that  he  has  great  hopes  he  shall  reconcile  the  army  with  them, 
and  that  they  shall  get  the  better  of  the  Peloponnesians."  By 
this  message  infusing  more  courage  into  those  who  took  part 
in  the  oligarchy,  who  had  before  been  most  of  them  weary  of  the 
business,  and  would  have  gladly  got  rid  of  it  in  any  safe  way. 
And  they  now  formed  cabals,  and  found  fault  with  the  state  of 
affairs,  having  for  their  ringleaders  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
oligarchy,  and  those  in  office,  such  as  Theramenes  son  of 
Agnon,  and  Aristocrates  son  of  Scellias  S  who  principally  par- 

»  Arutocratet  ton  of  Scellias.]  For  the  orthography,  ScMa*  is  con- 
firmed by  the  best  MSS.  Respecting  the  person  in  question,  Wasse  refert 
to  Lysias  C.  Erat.  p.  171.  j  to  which  may  be  added  Aristoph.  Av.  126, 

A  A  3 
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ticipated  in  the  management  of  affiiirs,  but  standing  in  great 
awe^  as  they  frankly  said,  of  the  army  in  Samos,  and  of  Al- 
cibiades  most  seriously,  and  also  the  ambassadors  whom  they 
had  sent  to  Lacedsemon;  and  fearing  lest  they  (i.  e.  the  am- 
bassadors) should,  by  negotiating  without  the  consent  of  the 
great  body  of  rulers,  do  the  state  some  injury,  did  not,  in- 
deed, avow  that  they  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  government 
eoming  so  much  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  frankly  confessed 
that  the  five  thousand  ought  to  be  appointed  not  in  name  only, 
and  that  a  more  equalized  form  of  government  should  be  esta- 
blished.^ Now  this,  indeed,  was  the  scheme  of  polity  which 
they  in  words  professed ;  but  most  of  them,  through  their 
private  ambition,  had  fallen  upon  that  course  by  which  an 
oligarchy,  coming  after  a  democracy,  is  especially  brought  to 


«  Who  ptincipaffy  participated  in  the  management,  4^.]  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  obscure  passage  in  our  author,  truly  a  locus  condamaUu,  All  tne 
commentators  acknowledge  its  difficulty,  and  the  ablest  of  them,  Duker, 
ingenuously  says,  *^  Totus  hie  locus  mihi  difficilior  est,  quam  ut  explanare 
eum  possim.  Nee  satisfaciunt  interpretes, quorum interpretationes  sententiam 
ekiam  magis  yidentur  obscurare."  *  Some  corruption  may,  he  justly  says, 
be  suspected  from  the  marvellous  variety  of  readings ;  but,  were  he  now 
alive,  ne  would  grant  that  the  interpreters  have  done  fkr  more  than  merely 
obscure  the  passage.  Nay,  it  seems  to  me  that  Bekker  and  Goeller  have 
done  much,  the  former  to  emend,  and  the  latter  to  explain  it ;  and  the 
recent  collations  of  valuable  MSS.  have  supplied  better  opportunities  for 
aettling  the  reading  and  adjusting  the  sense,  tnan  were  enjoyed  by  the  older 
commentators.  It  may  be  thought  some  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
Bekker  and  Goeller's  reiciding  and  explanation,  that  my  own  text,  version, 
and  explanation,  formed  veiy  many  years  ago,  are  nearly  the  same.  Thb 
is  DO  place  to  minutely  discuss  the  various  readings,  or  treat  on  the  passage 
critically ;  but  I  would  observe,  that  the  coniecture  of  Abresch,  dnaXXaZieiv 
(or  dTraXXaKelttv),  which  was  also  undoubtedfly  in  the  Scholiast's  MS.,  rids 
us  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties ;  and  the  reading  of  some  of 
the  best  MSS.,  ^tovfitvot  ^  disutg  i^aaav,  removes  another.  The  repe- 
tition, too,  of  the  words,  ddtS^  i^paaav,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  passage, 
throws  great  light  thereon. 

Finally,  airovdy  vdw  is,  as  Goeller  observes,  a  frequent  Thucydidean 
phrase;  as,  he  adds,  has  been  shown  (after  Valckn.  on  the  Epistles  of 
Pfaalaris,  p.  17.)  by  Wolf  on  Demosth.  Lept.  p.  321. 

Thus  there  remains  no  difficulty,  nor  mdeed  obscurity,  except  at  dvtv 
tUv  irkiioviitv,  where  the  icKuSviov  must  refer,  as  Goeller  says,  to  the  rest  o£ 
the  four  hundred  (of  whom  were  doubtless  these  ambassadors),  and  per- 
haps, also,  the  five  thousand.  "Eirtftirov  is  well  said  by  Goeller  to  be  used 
with  reference  to  the  several  embassies  sent,  not  less  than  three. 


*  One  may,  indeed,  commend  the  ingenuousness,  rather  than  the  coonge  or 
perseverance,  of  this  learned  editor.  Numerous  passages  in  Tbucydides,  which 
were  given  up  by  him,  are  now  satisfactorily  explained. 
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ruin.  For  all  at  once  ^  claimed  not  only  to  be  on  an  equal 
footing,  but  each  one  to  be  himself  decidedly  first.  Whereas, 
ivhen  election  is  made  under  a  democracy,  each  one  more  easily 
bears  what  may  take  place,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  worsted  bjf 
his  equals.  But,  what  most  manifestly  buoyed  them  up  was 
the  powerfiil  state  of  Alcibiades  at  Samos,  and  the  opinion  en- 
tertained that  the  oligarchical  government  would  never  be 
lasting.  Therefore,  each  strove  who  should  be  first  to  stand 
forth  as  an  advocate  of  democracy. 

XC.  But  those  of  the  four  hundred  who  were  most  opposed 
to  such  a  form,  and  were  leaders  of  their  party,  such  as  Phry-  . 
nichus,  who  once  holding  the  command  at  Samos,  had  then 
been  at  great  difference  with  Alcibiades  and  Aristarchus,  a  man 
among  the  most  bitter  and  inveterate  adversaries  of  democracy, 
also  Pisander,  Antipho  S  and  others  of  the  most  powerful 
persons,  not  only  heretofore  upon  their  first  establishing  the 
present  government,  but  after  affairs  at  Samos  had  passed  into 
a  democracy  —  these,  therefore,  sent  ambassadors  of  then*  own 
party  to  Lacedasmon,  and  made  zealous  exertions  for  the  oli- 
garchy, and  especially  were  erecting  a  fortress  on  what  is  called 
the  Eetonea ;  and  so  much  the  more,  after  the  ambassadors 
returned  from  Samos,  perceiving,  too,  that  the  greater  part, 
nay,  even  those  that  had  been  esteemed  the  most  trustjr,  were 
changed. 

They  also  sent  Antipho,  Phrynichus,  and  others,  in  haste 
(alarmed  at  the  state  of  affairs  there  and  at  Samos),  charging 
them  to  effect  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedssmonians  on  any  terms 
which  should  be  at  all  tolerable. 

Furthermore,  they  carried  forward,  with  yet  greater  activity, 
the  building  of  the  fortress  at  Eetonea.  Now,  their  object  in 
the  erection  of  this  was,  as  Theramenes  and  his  party  said, 
not  that  they  might  prevent  those  at  Samos,  if  they  should 
attempt  it  by  force,  from  entering  the  Pirceeus,  but  rather  that. 


3  At  (mce.]  Literally,  •'  on  the  same  day;"  i.  e.  the  same  on  which 
oligarchy  was  founded. 

>  Phrynichus  — Aristarchus,  Pisander,  Aniipho,]  The  violent  measures 
employed  by  these  had  left  them  no  means  of  retreating,  and  therefore  they 
might  well  stand  so  firm. 

A  A   4> 
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when  they  pleased,  they  might  admit  the  enemy  both  with  sea 
and  land  forces.  For  the  E^tonea  is  a  pier  (or  jetty  ^)  of  the 
Piraeeus,  and  close  by  is  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  A  wall^ 
then,  was  there  erected,  uniting  with  the  wall  towards  the 
continent,  so  that  a  few  men  posted  there  might  command  the 
entrance.  For  at  the  very  tower  at  the  mouth  of  the  port, 
which  is  narrow,  there  terminated  both  the  old  wall  towards 
the  continent,  and  the  new  one  within  the  wall,  and  built  down 
to  the  sea-side.  They  also  erected  a  portico,  which  was  ex- 
ceedmgly  large,  and  closely  abutting  on  the  wall  in  the  Pi- 
raeeus  (and  themselves  occupied  it  with  a  force),  into  which  they 
compelled  all  persons  to  unload  both  the  corn  on  hand,  and 
what  should  be  imported,  and  to  draw  it  from  thence^  for 
sale. 

XCL  These  proceedings  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  cen- 
soriously reported  by  Theramenes,  and  after  the  ambassadors 
from  Lacedasmon  had  returned  without  accomplishing  any 
thing  which  should  give  peace  to  the  state  at  large  ^  he  averred 
that  this  wall  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  city.     For,  at 


ft  A  pier  or  jetty, '\  i.  e.  one  of  the  two  promontories  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port.  Poppo  Proleg.  2,  2  53.  writes  thus :  "  On  the  extreme  part  of  Ee- 
tonea  towards  these  entrances  to  the  port  was  a  tower,  in  conjunction  with 
another  tower  on  the  opposite  promontory  defending  the  entrance.  To 
prevent  Eetonea  from  being  taken  from  the  land,  a  wall  was  built  down  to 
that  tower,  to  which  wall  the  four  hundred  were  about  to  add  another,  to 
be  carried  between  the  preceding  one  to  the  sea,  as  far  as  that  tower ;  which, 
if  it  were  completed,  they  would  be  built  round  with  walls  on  both  sides, 
and  have  in  their  power  the  entrance  of  the  port,  especially  as  the  portico 
in  the  Pirseeus,  which  was  very  close  to  that  fortification  of  Eetonea,  they 
had  built  apart  from  the  other  walls  and  obstructed."  (^Kodofittvav,  8, 90.) 

On  thb  whole  passage  there  is  much  light  thrown  by  Xenoph.  Hist.  2, 5, 
46.  ^vfpoi  lykvovTO  ixc  r^  x^/^^*  Ipvua  rnx^Zovrig,  ig  6  l€ov\ovro  roi^  xo« 
XtfiiovQ  di^d/uiHHy  K.  r.  X.  Polysen.  2,  22, 1.  riv  irvpyov  rbv  Itti  tov  xiafiaTOQ. 
and  4,  7,  6.  KaTkKj&tovro  rot^c  wvpyovg,  Photius  Lex.  52.  'Herioivcia,  oCrwc 
IjcaXecro  17  iripa  rov  Tltipauat  <ix(^  rov  Karaierriffaftkvov  n^v  yijv  'Hcriwvoc* 

9  Draw  UJrom  thence.]  Upoaiptie^ai  signifies  promere  velut  e  penu.  So 
Aristoph.  Thesm,419.  A  ^  ^v  tipTtv  vporov,  Xvraiet  rafiuiov  lepoaipoifeaiQ 
XaCciv,*AX^ro)/,  Aacov,  &c  The  ^iiyiia  here  mentioned  answers  to  what 
we  call  a  baxaar,  literally,  show-market;  as  appears  from  Polysn.  550.  evvi- 
ra^t  roig  IttI  rStv  viStv  'rrpoairXeveai  rif  Afiy/iari  tov  Heip€iutts»  «ai  ^vi>  tUv 

1  The  state  at  large^  1.  e.  both  those  at  Athens  and  at  Saroos.  Portus, 
strangely  enough,  refers  Kv/iwaai  to  the  Lacedcemomans,  I  was  formerly  of 
opinion  that  it  might  be  an  adverbial  phrase  signifying  ornmno. 
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this  time,  it  happened  that  the  forty-two  ships  (some  of  which 
were  Italic  ships  from  Taras,  and  others  Sicilian)  were  now 
riding  at  anchor  at  Las '  in  Laconia,  and  preparing,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Euboeans,  to  make  sail  to  Euboea,  tmder  the 
command  of  Agesandridas,  a  Spartan.  These,  Theramenes 
said,  were  not  so  much  bound  for  Eubcea^  as  intended  for  those 
who  were  building  E^tonea,  and  unless  the  people  would  stand 
on  their  guard,  they  would  be  surprised  and  ruined.  Indeed, 
there  was  something  of  this  kind  in  agitation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  lay  under  this  imputation  ^,  nor  was  it  a  mere  ca^ 
lumny  of  words.  For  their  chief  purpose  was  to  govern  th6 
allies  also  under  an  oligarchy,  or,  in  case  of  failure  therein, 
holding  the  possession  of  their  fleet  and  walls,  to  preserve  their 
independence ;  but  if  debarred  of  that  likewise,  then  not,  at 
the  re-establishment  of  democracy,  to  themselves  alone  perish 
for  the  rest  ^,  but  even  bring  in  the  enemy,  and  come  to  terms^ 
and  without  walls  or  ships  ^  to  retain  the  city  upon  any  terms, 
if  there  were  but  security  afforded  for  their  person^. 

XCII.  With  this  view  they  diligently  carried  forward  the 
erection  of  this  wall,  which  had  posterns,  and  entries,  and  ways 
to  introduce  the  enemy;  and  they  were  desirous  to  have  it 
finished  in  time  for  their  purpose. 

Now  these  had  been  before  the  theme  of  conversation,  but 
amongst  a  few  only,  and  rather  in  secret  When,  however, 
Phrynichus,  on  arriving  from  the  embassy  to  Lacedsemon, 
was    treacherously    stabbed   in  full  mai*ket   by '   a  certain 


s  Las,]  A  town  near  Gythium,  the  site  of  which  is  accurately  described 
by  Pansan.  1. 3, 24, 5.  and  Strabo.    See  Goeller  in  loc. 

9  7%ere  was  somethings  <$*c.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  and  not  that 
expressed  by  Portus  and  Hobbes. 

4  Themselves  especially  perish  for  the  rest,]  i.  e.  be  the  scapegoats  for 
them. 

^  Without  walls  or  ships.]  i.  e.  without  conditioning  for  their  preservation, 
but  allowing  them  to  be  fi;iven  up. 

»  In  fvU  market,]  What  particular  time  is  meant  by  this  phrase,  the 
commentators  are  not  agreed ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  any  time 
within  nine  and  twelve  o'clock.  See  Duker*s  note,  who,  however,  strangely 
omits  to  notice  Herod.  3, 104,  7.  /i«xP'C  oi^  ^yopriQ  BidKvaioQ.  See  also 
Weiske  on  Xen.  Anab.  1,  8, 1.  2, 1,7.  here  the  expression  does  not  seem 
to  designate  any  time  in  particular. 
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person  of  the  patroles,  and  fell  down  dead  on  the  spot  ^9  not 
having  gone  far  from  the  council-ball  (whereupon  he  who 
struck  him  escaped;  but  an  abettor,  a  certain  Argive,  being 
apprehended  and  tortured  by  the  four  hundred,  mentioned  no 
name  of  any  person  who  set  them  on,  nor  said  aught  else  than 
that  '^  he  knew  many  persons  assembled  together  at  the  house 
of  the  commander  of  the  patroles,  and  elsewhere  in  houses), 
then,  indeed,  when  nothing  serious  came  of  this  ®,  Theramenes 
and  Aristocrates,  and  such  others  of  the  four  hundred,  and 
those  out  of  that  body  who  were  of  the  same  party,  went  more 
boldly  to  work.  For,  moreover,  the  ships  from  Las  had  now 
sailed  round,  and  were  anchoring  at  Epidaurus  ^,  and  had 
overrun  ^gina.  Whereupon,  Theramenes  said  it  was  not 
likely  that  ships  sailing  to  Euboea  would  enter  the  gulf,  and 
then  take  port  at  Epidaurus,  unless  they  had  come  by  in- 
vitation, and  for  the  purposes  he  had  denounced*  It  was, 
therefore,  impossible  any  longer  to  be  passive ;  but,  at  length, 
after  many  factious  words  and  suspicious  speeches  had  passed^ 
then  they,  in  good  earnest,  applied  themselves  to  the  work. 
For  the  soldiers  in  the  Pirseeus,  who  were  engaged  in  build- 
ing the  wall  of  E^tonea,  among  whom  was  Aristocrates,  a 
taxiarch  [or  captain],  together  with  his  band  ^  [or  company], 
arrested  Alexicles,  who  was  a  commander  under  the  oligarchy, 
and  a  man  especially  attached  to  the  other  party,  and  took 
and  confined  him  in  a  house.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by 
others,  and  especially  by  Hermon,  a  certain  commandant  of 


«  Fell  down  dead  on  the  spot]  On  the  murder  of  Phrynichus,  Taylor 
tells  us,  Vit.  Lys.  p.  1 18.,  Lysias'c.  Agor.  p.  493,  varies  from  Thucydides;  and 
to  his  authority  more  weight  seems  to  be  due,  as  he  appeals  to  the  public 
records.  To  which  may  be  added  the  authority  of  Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat. 
p.  417.  sq.  Though  he  relates  some  things  that  are  either  doubtful  or 
manifestly  false  [as,  that  it  was  committed  by  ni^ht,  without  the  city,  at  a 
fountain  near  some  willow-beds.]  (Kru^er.)  It  is,  however,  a  justobserv- 
ation  of  Mitford,  that  "  Lycurgus  remarkably  confirms  what  is  more  import- 
ant in  the  account  of  Thucydides,  the  popularity  of  the  deed,  ana  the 
popularity  of  the  principle  that  assassination,  m  the  cause  of  the  people,  was 
meritorious." 

3  When  noting  serious  came  of  this,]  Such  b,  I  conceive,  the  sense, 
which  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  bv  all  the  translators. 

<  At  Epidaurus,]  Not  the  country,  as  Hobbes  and  others  suppose,  but 
the  city,  as  appears  from  the  ^c,  and  the  words  following  iv  'Emdavptfi 

«  Band.]    See  note  on  1. 6, 98. 
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the  patroles  stationed  at  Munychia ;  and,  what  was  most  of 
all,  the  bulk  ^  of  the  army  approved  of  what  was  doing.  As 
soon  as  the  news  was  told  to  the  four  hundred,  who  happened 
to  be  sitting  together  in  the  council-hall,  immediately  all, 
except  those  who  approved  not  their  proceedings,  were  ready 
forthwith  to  take  to  arms,  and  uttered  threats  against  Thera- 
menes  and  those  on  his  side.  But  he,  justifying  himself,  said 
he  was  now  ready  to  go  and  assist  them  in  rescuing  Alexides. 
And  taking  one  of  the  commanders  who  was  of  his  own  party, 
he  repairs  to  the  Pii'aeeus.  Aristarchus,  also,  and  some  of 
the  younger  of  the  cavalry  gave  their  assistance.  Now  the 
tumult  was  vast  and  astounding;  for  those  in  the  city  now 
thought  that  the  Piraeeus  was  seized,  and  that  every  one  that 
was  taken  was  slain;  while  those  in  the  Piraeeus  supposed 
that  those  of  the  city  were  all  but  attacking  them.  At 
length,  the  elderly  men  stopping  those  that  ran  up  and  down 
the  city,  and  were  rushing  to  arms,  and  Thucydides,  the  host  ^ 
of  the  city  of  Pharsalus,  being  present,  and  vigorously  ex- 
erting himself  to  stay  the  tumult,  shouting  out  to  them  '^  not 
to  ruin  their  country,  while  the  enemy  were  so  near  and  on 
the  watch  for  an  advantage,  they  were  appeased,  and  kept 
their  hands  from  each  other.  And  Theramenes,  going  to  the 
Piraeeus  (for  he  was  also  himself  a  commander),  as  fiur  as 
shouting  went^,  expressed  his  anger  at  the  soldiers;  but 
Aristarchus  and  those  who  were  of  the  opposite  party  were 


«  The  buikJ]    Or,  the  whole  posse. 

7  T^  host]  i.  e.  he  who  lodged  any  Phanalians  who  came  on  public 
business. 

s  As/ar  as  shouting  went]  On  this  expression  '6<rov  itrb  (Borjg  iVcKa,  see 
Wasse  and  Duker,  who,  however,  have  treated  it  but  superficially.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  popular  phrase,  and  may  be  thought  nearly  equiva* 
valent  to  «c  «ard  /3o^c  'ivaea  supra  c.  87.,  or  /ilxP*  P^^S  ^patrii  in  Herodian  7, 
8,  12.  (and  so  Joseph.  1221,  13.  fuxpt  X6yov  /idvov),  or  i«c  rov  arofilov  roX^ 
Xiypoi  in  Lucian  2, 828.,  or  U<rov /3o^<rat  in  Chrysost  5, 6, 16.  An  extremely 
apposite  passage  occurs  in  Xen.  Hist.  2, 4, 31.  (cited  by  Duker)  Itrti  S'  o{/k 
liTii^ovTOf  npoaiiaXKiv,  Zcrov  dirb  fio^g  tvixev,  Sttoic  /*')  ^V^oc  tiit  (iffiivrjg^  ain 
roig  (5v.  In  this  expression  there  is  a  remarkable  pleonasm,  since  either 
}^<rov  dfrb  pofjg,  OT  h<Tov  fioi}g  tvexa  would  have  been  sufficient.  Thus  we  have 
in  this  sense  8<rov  Anb  /3o»7c  in  DioCass.  260, 10.  and  640, 46.  and  otra  dnb 
^o^ff  in  987, 39. ;  8aov  or  uic  fioijg  tvexa  supra  c.  87.  So  ocov  neipag  livtKa  in 
Lucian  de  Saltat.  2, 269.  Either  of  the  two,  therefore,  dnb,  or  i'l/ficCT,  were 
sufficient :  but  both  united  have,  perhaps,  an  emphasis. 
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exceedingly  angry  with  the  multitude.^  The  heavy-armed, 
however,  most  of  them  went  to  the  work  pell-mell,  and  did 
not  repent  of  what  they  had  done ;  nay,  they  asked  Thera- 
menes  whether  he  thought  that  the  wall  was  building  for  any 
good  purpose,  and  whether  it  were  not  better  demolished.  On 
which,  he  said  that  if  indeed  it  seemed  good  to  them  to  de- 
molish it,  he  abo  should  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Whereupon, 
the  soldiery,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Piraeeus,  im- 
mediately went  up  and  set  about  pulling  down  the  fortification. 
And  now  the  watch-word  to  the  people  was,  "  that  whoever 
wishes  the  sovereignty  to  be  with  the  five  thousand  rather 
than  the  four  hundred,  let  him  set  hb  hand  to  the  work.'' 
For  notwithstanding  what  was  doing,  they  veiled  the  thing 
under  the  name  of  the  Jive  thousand,  and  did  not  plainly  say 
*^  whoever  wishes  for  the  saoereignty  of  the  people,*  fearing 
lest  they  should  be  of  the  five  thousand,  and  so  by  speaking 
thus  to  any  one,  any  one  might  injure  the  business  through 
ignorance.  And  for  this  reason  the  four  hundred  were  neither 
willing  that  the  five  thousand  should  exist,  nor  have  it  appear 
that  they  existed  not,  thinking  that  to  make  so  many  partici- 
pators of  the  government  were  an  utter  democracy;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  have  it  uncertain  would  create  a  fear  one 
of  another. 

XCIII.  On  the  day  following,  the  four  hundred,  though 
in  some  perturbation,  assembled  at  the  council-hall.  As  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  Pireeeus,  having  dismissed  Alexicles, 
whom  they  had  apprehended,  and  demolished  the  fortification, 
they  went  to  the  temple  of  Dionysius,  and  in  the  Piraeeus, 
near  Munychia  ^,  and  making  their  camp  [or  place  d'armes] 


9  With  the  tnuUUude,]  I  have  here  followed  the  common  readins  rtf 
yrXfi^Ei :  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  that  of  three  MSS.,  the  Scholiast, 
and  Valla,  ry  AXtj^tX,  be  not  preferable.  And  this  has  been  approved  by 
Duker,  and  edited  by  Haack,  who,  however,  is  not  justified  in  denying  that 
the  common  reading  yields  any  good  sense.  If  it  be  joined,  as  it  ought, 
with  kxaXiircuvov,  it  will  yield  a  very  good  sense.  The  other  reading,  how- 
ever, is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  preceding  difiicult  phrase  otrov  dwd  /3o^c 
HviKOf  of  which  it  will  be  in  some  measure  exegetical. 

1  7%tf  iem^  of  Dionj/sius,  j-c]  I  have  here  followed  the  text  of  several 
excellent  MSS.,  in  which  the  words  t6  Iv  IltipauX  are  inserted.  Those  words 
arc  not  admitted  into  the  text  by  Bekker  and  Goeller ;  but  they  are  ap- 
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there  ^,  held  an  assembly  ^,  and  agreeably  to  the  resolution 
there  made,  marched  straight  to  the  city,  and  took  post  in  the 
Anac^um.*  Thither  to  them  went  certain  persons  chosen  * 
by  the  four  hundred,  and  conversed  with  them  man  to  man, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  such  as  they  saw  were  worthy  and 
respectable  ^  both  to  be  themselves  quiet,  and  to  restrain  the 
rest;  telling  them  that  they  would  both  proclaim  the  five 
thousand,  and  that  out  of  those  the  four  hundred  should  be 
appointed  in  turn,  in  such  way  ^  as  should  seem  good  to  the 
five  thousand ;  but  in  the  mean  time  ^  bidding  them  not  to  niin 
the  city,  nor  hurl  it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  And  now 
the  general  body  of  the  soldiers,  after  many  words  had  pro- 
proved  by  Porson  ap.  Kidd.  Anecd.  p.  263.  Schoemann  admits  that  the 
\7ords  might  be  tolerated,  if  it  were  certain  that  this  was  the  same  theatre 
with  that  mentioned  a  little  before ;  and  that  it  was  the  same,  is  maintained 
by  Spanheim,  Wyttenbach,  Schneider,  and  Krueger.  That  there  was  a 
theatre  of  Dionysius  at  Pirseeus,  is  certain  from  various  passages  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  Lysias.  Poppo  and  Goeller  remark  that  the  question  is,  whether 
Doth  Munychia  and  Pirseus  had  their  respective  theatres,  or  whether  there 
was  but  one,  so  situated  that  it  was  sometimes  reckoned  to  one,  and  some- 
times to  the  other.  Krueger,  indeed,  maintains  that  Munychia  was  a  part 
of  Pirseeus.  On  which  Goeller  remarks,  that  thus  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  the  addUanientuni  in  question.  But  though  Munychia  might  be 
in  the  district,  or,  as  we  say,  liberty,  of  Pirseeus,  yet  it  was  doubtless  spoken 
of  separately,  as  is  Scotlandy  though  a  part  of  England.  Besides,  the  words 
have  no  character  of  an  addUametUum :  the  frpo^  ty  Mov»a;xiV  have  much 
more  that  appearance :  they  seem  to  have  been  added  by  way  of  precision. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  another  temple  of  Dionysius  at 
Pirseus,  in  another  part  of  the  town. 

«  Making  their  camp.]    See  note  on  1. 2,  2. 

3  Held  an  assembly.]  I  here  read,  from  one  MS.,  i^eKXtiffiatrav,  which  is 
approved  by  Matthias,  Buttman,  and  Krueger,  and  edited  by  Bekker  and 
Goeller :  indeed,  I  had  myself  conjectured  the  same  very  many  years  ago. 
Schoemann,  however,  and  Schneider,  defend  the  common  reading.  They 
say  that  ilfKKKtimal^Hv  signifies  to  hold  an  assembly  out  of  the  usual  place : 
but  such  a  sense  would  here  be  very  harsh  and  frigid. 

-♦  Anac^um.]  This  was  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux),  not 
far  from  the  Prytaneum  and  the  chapel  of  Aglaurus ;  and,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  have  been  adjacent  to  the  citadel.    (Poppo.) 

*  Chosen,]    Or,  as  a  sort  of  committee. 

6  Worthy  and  respectable,]  Hobbes  renders  "  the  mildest ; "  but  the  word 
i^ictjn)c>  in  Attic  Ureek,  often  signifies  moderate^  worthy,  and  sometimes 
respectable.  So  Gregorinus  de  dialectis  p.  246.  sajrs  t6  ii  fdrpiov  koI  KaXdg 
ixov  iiruucktrrarov  ^aei.  And  the  Scholiast  on  Lucian  t.  2,  737.  explains  rb 
IvuuckQ  by  rbv  rpbirov  iya^bv,  rd  (rvfintTpov^  rb  irdw,  and  Xen.  Hist.  1,  1, 
21.  TobQ  iwuucttrroLTOVQ  r&v  rpiTjpapx&v, 

7  In  such  way,]  Mitford  paraphrases :  «*  It  should  be  for  the  five  thou- 
sand to  decide  the  kind  of  rotation,  and  the  mode  of  election,  by  which 
their  successors  should  be  appointed." 

•  In  the  mean  time.]    This  sense  of  rlctff  occurs  also  at  1. 6,  61. 
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ceeded  from  many  to  many,  was  become  more  tractable  than 
before,  and  was  in  alarm  chiefly  for  the  safety  of  the  com- 
monwealth at  large.  They  therefore  consented  that  an 
assembly  should  be  held  on  an  appointed  day  in  the  temple  of 
Dionysius  ^,  to  treat  of  a  reconciliation. 

XCIV.  When  the  time  for  the  assembly  in  the  temple  of 
Dionysius  had  come,  and  the  people  were  almost  congregated, 
news  arrives  ^' that  the  two  and  fifty  ships  under  Agesandridas 
are  standing  over  from  Megara  along  the  coast  of  Salamis.'' 
And  now  every  one  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  those 
disposed  to  democracy  S  conceived  that  this  was  what  had 
been  already  spoken  of  by  Theramenes  and  his  party,  that 
the  ships  were  sailing  to  the  fortification,  and  that  it  was  well 
the  place  had  been  demolished.  But  Agesandridas,  as 
perhaps  had  been  previously  concerted,  turned  off  to  Epidau- 
rus,  and  the  parts  thereabout ;  though  it  is  probable,  that  on 
the  present  faction  subsisting  among  the  Athenians,  he  stayed^ 
hovering  about,  in  hopes  that  he  might  find  a  convenient  op^ 
portunity  for  coming  up. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached 
them,  immediately  marched  at  full  run  to  the  Pirseeus,  with  all 
their  forces,  considering  that  their  domestic  quarrel  was  of  in- 
ferior moment  ^  to  war  from  the  enemy,  and  that  not  remote, 


9  Temple  of  Dionysius.]  Not,  it  should  seem,  that  before  mentioned, 
but  one  m  the  city,  which  Poppo  thinks  is  to  be  sought  for  near  the  citadel, 
where  also  was  the  council-hall  and  Prytaneuni.  The  council-hall,  Goeiler 
remarks,  was  certainly  in  the  agora,  or  forum ;  and  the  Prytaneum  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  east  angle  of  the  citadel. 

>  IVie  great  body  of  the  people^  and  those,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  full 
sense  of  run/  TroXXiuv :  which  reading  (instead  of  o^Xir^v)  is,  with  reason, 
edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeiler. 

«  Stayed^  A  very  rare  signification,  of  which  I  have  noted  one  example 
in  Xen.  Hist.  1,  6, 14.  lijv  ovv  i'lynpav  ovria  dvttxov.  This  seems,  even  by  its 
present  use,  to  have  been  a  phrase  of  nautical  application;  which  is,  indeed, 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  Plutarch  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  dviixt  rdc  fctvrov  vovc. 

3  Of  inferior  moment.]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense ;  but  it  is  admitted  that 
something  is  wrong  in  the  text.  Duker  thinks  an  ov  has  slipped  out  after 
iroXkfiov  I  others  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  ov :  others,  again,  would  cancel  d, 
or  transpose  the  words ;  and,  finally,  Dorville  would  read  uccovoc,  which  I 
also  myself  long  ago  conjectured.  And  either  this  method,  or  that  of 
Duker,  may  be  adopted :  tne  others  are  too  bold.  As  to  the  ellipsis  of  oir, 
that  is  a  principle  very  precarious  and  unsound,  and  now  fdroost  wholly 
exploded  in  criticism. 
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but  at  the  port  And  some  of  them  embarked  on  board  the 
ships  at  hand)  while  others  lamiched  off  the  rest ;  and  others, 
again,  went  to  give  succour  at  the  walls  and  the  mouth  of  the 
port. 

XCV.  But  the  Peloponnesian  ships  having  sailed  along  the 
coast  [of  Attical  and  doubled  Sunium,  came  to  anchor  be- 
tween Thoricus  and  Prasias  S  and  afterwards  arrived  at 
Oropus. 

And  now  the  Athenians  being  compelled,  in  all  haste,  to  use 
raw  and  unexercised  ^  forces,  inasmuch  as  the  city  was  at  fac- 
tion, and  they  were  anxious,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  give 
aid,  for  the  preservation  of  their  greatest  stake  (for,  blocked  up 
as  Attica  was,  Euboea  was  every  thing  to  them  ^),  they  send 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Thymocharis,  to  Eretria.  These, 
on  their  arrival,  made  up,  when  added  to  those  already  in 
Euboea,  thirty-six  sail.  And  they  were  immediately  com-^ 
pelled  to  come  to  battle ;  for  Agesandridas,  after  having  dined, 
drew  hb  ships  out  from  Oropus.  Now  the  dbtance  of  Oro- 
pus  from  the  city  of  Eretria  is  about  sixty  stadia  of  sea.  The 
Athenians,  then,  on  his  making  sail  upon  them,  immediately 
manned  their  ships,  thinking  that  their  forces  were  near  the 
ships.  But  they  happened  not  to  have  provided  themselves 
with  any  dinner  from  the  market,  for  nothing  was  found  on 
sale  ^,  but  had  to  be  sought  for  from  the  farthest  quarters  of 
the  city  *,  and  that  by  the  previous  contrivance  of  the  Ere- 
trians,  in  order  that  the  crews  being  long  in  getting  on  board, 
the  enemy  might  fall  upon  the  Athenians  before  they  were 

1  Between  Thoricus  and  Prasus.]  Perhaps,  at  an  inlet  called  Potamos, 
now  Dascali.    Thoricus  yet  nearly  retains  its  name  in  Therico. 

^  Raw  and  unexercised,]  Such  is  the  sense  of  a^vyicpor^rocc  (and  not 
that  assigned  by  the  Scholiast,  ready).  Thus  Goeller  cites  from  Lucian 
t.  6,  527.  IfTTToc  (TvyKiKpoTfiftivfi.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  Plato  in 
Crit.  24.  uses  ovyKporiia  in  the  sense  to  exercise  and  prepare  by  instrucHon, 

s  Was  every  thins  to  them,]  Sec  the  learned  note  of  Duker  on  the  phrase 
irdvra  cTvoc.    I  shall  have  much  to  add  in  my  edition. 

<  Nothing  was  found  on  sale.]  i.  e.  no  provisions  were  found  in  the 
market.  That  they  should  not  have  provisions  from  Athens  sufficient  for 
at  least  two  or  three  days,  is  amazing.  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford, 
"  that  among  the  numerous  proofs  in  hbtory  of  the  great  defects  in  the 
antient  system  of  naval  war,  this  is  not  the  least  remarkable." 

*  From  the  farthest  quarters  of  the  city.]  i.  e.  up  and  down,  at  private 
houses,  such  as  had  any  provisions  to  spare. 
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ready,  and  compel  them  to  put  to  sea  just  as  it  might  happen. 
A  signal,  too,  was  set  up  by  those  of  Eretria  towards  Oropus, 
at  the  time  when  they  should  weigh*  The  Athenians  putting 
to  sea,  after  so  insufficient  a  preparation,  and  coming  to  battle 
before  the  port  of  the  Eretrians,  yet  stood  their  ground  some 
little  time ;  then  taking  to  flight,  they  were  chased  to  the  shore. 
And  such  of  them  as  took  refuge  at  the  city  of  the  Eretrians, 
as  a  friendly  one,  fared  the  worst,  being  butchered  by  them ; 
while  those  who  threw  themselves  into  the  fort  at  Eretria,  which 
was  held  by  the  Athenians,  were  saved,  as  also  were  such  of 
the  ships  as  reached  Chalcis.  And  the  Peloponnesians,  after 
having  taken  twenty-two  ships  of  the  Athenians,  whose  crews 
they  partly  put  to  death  and  partly  made  prisoners,  set  up  a 
trophy.  Not  long  afterwards,  having  brought  the  whole  of 
Euboea  to  revolt,  except  Oreus  (which  the  Athenians  occu- 
pied with  their  forces),  they  settled  all  the  rest  of  the  affairs 
of  the  island  at  their  discretion. 

XCVI.  And  now,  on  the  news  respecting  Euboea  reaching 
the  Athenians,  there  was  the  greatest  consternation  among 
them  ever  before  known.  For  not  even  the  calamity  in  Sicily, 
great  as  it  then  seemed  to  be,  nor  any  other  affair  that  had  yet 
happened,  so  alarmed  them.  For,  whereas  the  armament  at 
Samos  was  in  rebellion,  and  no  other  ships  being  at  hand,  nor 
any  seamen  to  man  them;  themselves,  too,  being  at  faction,  and 
in  uncertainty  when  they  might  engage  in  conflict  with  each 
other,  then  such  a  calamity  as  this  had  befallen  them,  wherein 
they  had  lost  their  fleet,  and,  what  was  most,  Eubcea,  from 
which  they  were  more  beneflted  than  from  Attica  —  how 
then  had  they  not  reason  to  be  dispirited  ?  But  what  gave 
them  the  greatest  and  nearest  alarm,  was,  lest  the  enemy 
should,  as  victors,  venture  immediately  to  make  sail  to  the 
Piraeeus,  empty  as  it  was  of  ships.  Nay,  they  imagined  them 
to  be  all  but  there  already.  And  certainly  that^  had  they  been 
more  adventurous,  they  might  easily  have  done ;  and  then  by 
lying  off  the  city,  might  either  have  thrown  it  into  yet  greater 
dissension ;  or,  if  they  had  remained  and  besieged  it,  they 
would  have  compelled  the  fleet  in  Ionia,  however  hostile  to 
the  oligarchy,  to  have  come  to  the  aid  of  their  relations  and 
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the  city  at  large ;  meanwhile,  the  Hellespont  would  have  been 
theirs,  and  all  Ionia,  and  the  isles  as  far  as  Euboea,  and,  in  a 
manner,  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  dominion.  But  it  was  not 
in  this  instance  alone,  but  in  many  others,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians showed  themselves  the  most  accommodating  enemies 
for  the  Athenians  to  encounter.  For  they  were  totally  different 
in  disposition;  the  one  being  quick  in  action,  the  other  tardy; 
the  one  adventurous,  the  other  timorous ;  and  thus  the  Lace- 
daemonians gave  therb  great  advantages,  especially  towards  the 
establishment  of  their  maritime  superiority.  This  was  manifest 
by  the  Syracusans ;  for  they,  being  most  similar  in  disposition, 
contested  against  them  with  the  greatest  success. 

XCVII.  However,  on  these  tidings,  the  Athenians,  not- 
withstanding, equipped  twenty  ships,  and  convened  an  as- 
sembly immediately  at  what  is  called  the  Pnyx  *  (or  Pynx), 
where  they  had  been  at  other  times  accustomed  to  hold 
them.  At  this  meeting  having  deposed  the  four  hundred,  they 
decreed  to  deliver  up  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
five  thousand.  Of  these  were  to  be  all  such  of  them  as  fur- 
nished arms.^  Also,  that  no  one  should  enjoy  any  emolument 
for  any  office,  or  otherwise  they  pronounced  him  accused. 
There  were  afterwards,  also,  numerous  other  assemblies,  at 
which  they  appointed  certain  framers  of  laws,  and  enacted 
other  things  concernmg  the  form  of  government  And  at  that 
time  (first  within  my  memory),  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 


•  The  Pnyx.]  Or,  as  Bekker  and  Goeller  edit,  the  Pynx ;  which,  too,  is 
thought  to  be  countenanced  bv  the  derivation  from  irvKvdQ,  On  this  doubt- 
ful, though  unimportant,  question,  see  Poppo  Proleg.  s.  2,  247.  and  the  note 
of  Goeller.  This  place  was  situated  near  the  Acropolis,  and  had  been  of 
old  a  place  of  assembly,  being  appointed  such  by  the  laws  of  Solon. 

1  Furnished  arms,]  i.  e.  contributed  his  service  in  full  arms  and  armour; 
which  would  be  the  case  only  with  those  who  were  above  the  lower  ranks. 
Krueger  here  aptly  adduces  the  following  important  citation  from  Aristot. 
Polit.  6,  4,  3.  liTil  rkrrapa  fisv  Iffri  ^kpij  lAaKiara  tov  wXri^ovc,  ytMpyiKby, 
pdvavffov  ayopaioVy^iiTiK^,  Tirrapa  Sk  rd  XP'/<^*/*«  '^P^  TroXefiov*  iTriruriv, 
bTrXiriKov,  x^tXov,  vavTuebv,  '6irov  fikv  <TVfiU£tjK£  Tt^v  x«p«v  i\vat  I'jrvdaifiov, 
ivrav^a  ^kv  €V0vwc  €x«*  KaraffKivdKetv  rrjv  bXiyapxiav  tj)v  hxvpdv  »/  yAp 
autnjpia  toIq  oikov<tl  Sui  ravrriQ  lari  rijc  ^vva/tiwc'  at  dk  lirTroTpo<l>iat  rwv 
fiaKpag  oiftriae  KiKTrifJ^Viov  dn'iv  hirov  H  birUriv,  rtjv  Ixof^vrfv  6\iyapxiav  rd 
ydp  oirXtTucbv  rwv  tvTzdpiov  fuO^ov  ^  rwv  uTrdputv,  i)  5k  ^t\y)  ^vvauiQ  xai 
vavriKt)  SfjfioKpaTucii  irdfiirav.  He  also  refers  to  PoliU  2,  503.  and  Plato  dq 
Legg,  P.75C.C. 
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regulated  tbeir  government  the  best^  For  there  was  then  a 
moderate  admixture^  both  with  respect  to  the  few  and  the 
many.^  And  this  first,  after  so  many  past  calamities,  enabled 
the  city  to  raise  its  head.  They  decteed,  moreover,  the  re- 
call of  Alcibiades,  and  the  rest  with  him ;  and  sending  to  them 
and  to  the  army  in  Samos,  exhorted  them  to  strenuously  apply 
themselves  to  the  business  in  hand. 

XCVIII.  Immediatdy  after  this  change  Pisander  and 
Alexides,  and  their  partisans,  and  such  as  were  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  oligarchy,  steal  oflf  to  Deoelea.  Aristarchus  alone 
of  them  (for  he  chanced  to  be  a  commander  of  the  troops^ 
taking  in  haste  some  archers  of  the  most  barbarous  sort  \ 
marched  to  OEnoe.*  Now,  this  was  a  fort  of  the  Athenians 
on  the  borders  of  Boeotia,  and  there  were  now  besieging  it 
(on  account  of  the  loss  of  men  sustained  by  them  in  their  re« 
treat  firom  Decelea)  some  Corinthian  volunteers,  and  Boeotians, 
whom  they  had  called  to  their  assistance.^     Having  concerted 


s  And  at  that  fyne^tt^  S^o^  This  is  ft  very  remarkable  passage,  as  show- 
ing the  author's  opinion  on  the  Athenian  constitution  more  dearly  than 
any  other.  ^  In  this  concise  eulo^/*  Mitford  remarks,  *'  is  contained  the 
whole  of  the  account  gi^en  by  Thucydides  of  the  form  of  government 
established  by  Theramenes :  and  upon  no  occasion  does  he  leave  us  so 
much  to  r^et  the  want  of  explanation  and  detail.  Upon  no  occasion, 
however,  do  we  see  the  historian  more  strongly  marked  as  the  true  patriot 
Frequently  we  find  him  reprobating  the  extravagancies  of  an  unl)alanced 
democracy  so  strongly,  that  we  might  suspect  him  of  some  partiality  for 
oligarchy.  But  here,  as  indeed  throughout  his  account  of  tne  ol^rchy 
established  by  Pisander,  he  shows  himself  a  decided  enemy  to  tyranny  in 
every  shape,  and  the  warm  partisan  only  of  whatever  government  might 
best  secure  universal  freedom,  through  equal  and  well-supported  law." 

What  would  the  great  historian  have  said  to  our  Brituh  Corutituii(m, 
in  which  there  is  just  that  moderate  and  attempered  admixture  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy,  which  gives  it  all  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
each  form,  and,  by  a  happ;)r  blending,  merea$e$  each;  and  by  iu  tout 
ememble,  makes  the  constitution  the  adnmration  of  the  civilised  world. 

*  Archers  of  the  most  barbarous  sort."]  Namely,  some  Scythians;  for 
such  were  commonly  in  the  pay  of  the  Athenian  garernment,  both  for  civil 
and  military  purposes. 

5  (Enoe,]    Now  called  Oyphto  Castro. 

«  And  there  were  now  besieging  it,  ^c.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense 
of  the  perplexed  sentence  of  the  original,  of  which  the  following  may  be 
the  construction :  oc  ^i  K.  iTroXiSpKovv  airb,  iM^ovrffSbv  irpoeKaXieavreg  Tifi>C 
B.,  hd  ovu^opdv  efunv  yiyvoukvnv  in  ttiq  Olvdtfc  (wipi)  Siafdof3&c  &vtpi!nf  i* 
A.  ivaxuifiovvTiav,  I  would  further  observe,  that  XvitfopAv  is  put  for 
iiaf^opdp,  'E^tKovrnSby  must  be  taken  with  ci  Kopiv^un,  as  the  sense  re- 
quires.   The  expression  seems  to  denote  that  the  siege  was  a  private  and 
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measures  with  them,  Aristarchus  deceives  the  gHrrisoD  of 
CEnoe,  by  telling  them  that  the  Athenians  have  come  to  treaty 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  on  certain  terms,  and  that  they  must 
deliver  up  the  place,  for  this  was  a  condition.  They  yielding 
credence  to  him,  as  a  person  invested  with  command,  and 
having  no  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  by  reason  of  being 
besieged,  evacuated  the  place  under  a  safe  conduct.  And 
CEnoe  thus  taken,  was  occupied  by  the  Boeotians,  and  the 
oligarchy  and  civil  commotion  at  Athens  ceased« 


XCIX.  About  the  same  time  this  summer,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  Miletus,  as  none  gave  them  their  pay  of  those  who  were 
appointed  so  to  do  by  Tissaphemes  when  he  went  to  Aspendus, 
and  when  Philippus,  who  had  been  sent  with  him,  and  also 
another  person,  one  Hippocrates,  a  Spartan,  who  was  at 
Phaselus,  had  sent  word  to  Mindarus  that  ^^  the  ships  are  not 
come,  and  they  were  totally  deceived  and  wronged  by  Tis^ 
saphemes ;"  since,  also^  Phamabazus  had  sent  for  them,  and 
was  ready  (as  well  as  TissapfaemesX  on  obtaming  a  fleet,  to  in- 
duce the  remaining  cities  of  his  own  government  to  revolt  from 
the  Athenians;  underthese  circumstances,  and  because  he  hoped 
to  get  somewhat  more  of  pay  from  Phamabazus  ^  Mindarus, 
{orders  being  suddenly  issued,  so  that  it  might  escape  the 
knowledge  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos)  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity setting  sail  from  Miletus  with  seventy-three  «hips,  took 
his  course  for  the  Hellespont  (whither  sixteen  ships  had  before 
in  the  course  of  this  summer  also  sailed,  which  were  ravaging  a 
part  of  the  Chersonesus).     Being,  however,  tempest-tossed. 


voluntary  concern  of  the  Corinthians,  and  not  enjoined  by  the  confederacy* 
The  vpoeirapoKakkifavrtQ  of  some  MSS.  (and  which  is  edited  by  Bekker 
and  Goeller)  is  required  by  propriety  of  language. 

It  should  9eem  by  the  expressions  here  used,  that  the  loss  spoken  of  had 
been  such  as  was  usual,  though  probably,  of  late,  more  severe.  Why  tl» 
loss  should  be  especially  on  their  retreat,  may  have  been  from  thear 
going  to  Decelea  in  large  bodies  together;  but  often  returning,  by  furlough 
or  otherwise,  in  tmall  parties,  when  they  would  be  exposed  to  sallies  from 
the  garrison  of  (Enoe,  which  scoured  the  country,  ,  j  m 

'  Hoped  to  get,  <Jc.]  1  know  not  what  other  sense  the  words  can  wefl 
have,  though  some  translators  render  so  as  to  apply  the  words  to  I'Aar^ 
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and  compelled  to  put  in  at  Icarus,  after  reniainirig  there  five 
or  six  days,  he  arrives  at  Chios. 

C.  And  now  Thrasyllus,  on  learning  his  departure  from 
Miletus,  himself  immediately  sailed  from  Samos  with  fifty-five 
ships,  hastening  lest  the  enemy  should  arrive  at  the  Hellespont 
before  him.  But  hearing  that  he  was  at  Chios,  and  thinking 
that  he  would  stay  there,  he  set  a  watch  at  Lesbos  and  the 
continent  opposite,  that,  if  the  ships  should  chance  to  stir,  no 
motion  might  escape  observation,  and  he  himself  repaired  to 
Methymna  * ;  and  ordered  meal  and  other  necessaries  to  be 
provided^,  in  order  that  if  the  enemy  should  stay  long,  he 
might  make  cruizes  upon  them  from  Lesbos.  At  the  same  time 
he  intended  to  go,  and,  if  possible,  take  Eresus,  for  it  had 
revolted  from  Lesbos.  Indeed,  some  fugitives  of  the  Me- 
thymnaeans  and  those  of  the  most  powerfiil,  having  brought 
over  from  Cyme  about  fifty  heavy-armed,  as  voluntary  as- 
sociates ^,  and  others  hired  from  the  continent,  in  all  about 
three  hundred,  who  were  commanded  by  Anaxarchus,  the 
Theban  (on  account  of  affinity  ^),  made  an  attack  on  Methymna 
first,  but  were  beaten  off  from  the  attempt,  by  means  of 
the  Athenian  garrison  which  proceeded  against  them  from  My- 
tilene ;  and  again,  in  a  battle  outside  of  the  city,  being  driven 
off  the  field,  and  compelled  to  take  their  way  across  the  moun-> 


>  To  Methymiia.\  This  position  was  certainly  most  skilfully  chosen,  to 
intercept  the  passage  of  the  fleet. 

*  Ordered  meal  and  other  necessaries  to  be  provided.]  This  is  one  of  the 
few  places  where  any  mention  is  made  of  victualling  ships. 

3  Voluntary  associates^  Upoaeratpiffrovg,  This  is  a  very  rare  word  ;  it 
occurs,  however,  in  Dio  Cass.  555, 20.  Hence  may  be  illustrated  Lucian  1, 
647,  57.  iirei  dk  Toi^g  ^patrvrdrovc  irpofftraipovfiivos  Kal  ^opvip6povQ  (Tvvayay^v, 
The  verb  irpoasTaipkofiai,  it  may  be  observed,  is  scarcely  found  elsewhere. 
npotTiTatpi^onai  is  used  by  the  best  writers. 

*•  On  account  of  affinity.']  For  the  Thessalians  were  ^olians,  and  Thes- 
salia  was  formerly  called  XIoXIq  from  iEolus,  who  there  ruled.  Some,  before 
the  Trojan  war,  departing  from  hence,  settled  in  Bceotia.  Afterwards, 
others,  being  expelled  from  Ame  in  Thessaly,  occupied  what  was  in  process 
of  time  called  Bceotia.  Hence  arose  this  affinity  of  the  Boeotians  and  Les- 
bians. See  Thuc.  1, 12.  Eustath.  on  Homer  Odyss.  9.  p.  1644.  Schol.  Find. 
Ol.  1, 164.  Pyth.  2, 128.  Nem.  4, 136.  (Duker  ap.  Goeller.)  To  the  above 
references  may  be  added,  frogi  Krueger,  Herod.  1, 151.  6,  8.  Diod.  5, 81. 
Thuc.  3,2,  Strab.  13,2.  p.  136. 
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tain^  they  draw  Eresus  into  revolt.  Thrasyllus,  therefore, 
sailing  against  it  with  all  the  ships,  intended  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm.  But  Thrasybuhis  had  arrived  before  him 
with  five  ships  with  which  he  had  set  out  from  Samos,  on  the 
news  of  the  passage  of  the  exiles  having  reached  him.  Being, 
however,  too  late,  he  went  and  lay  at  anchor  off  Eresus. 
There  also  arrived  from  the  Hellespont  some  two  ships  ^  of 
the  Methymnaeans  which  were  on  their  return  home.  And 
the  total  number  of  ships  present  was.  sixty-seven,  with  the 
forces  from  which  they  prepared  themselves  to  take  Eresus  by 
storm,  with  machines  and  in  every  other  way  possible. 

CI.  In  the  mean  time,  Mindarus  and  the  ships  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  from  Chios,  having  taken  in  provisions  for  two 
days  7,  and  received  from  the  Chians  each  three  Chian 
tesseracosts  ®,  they,  on  the  third  day,  set  sail  from  Chios,  not 
taking  to  the  main  sea  ^,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  with  the 
ships  at  Eresus,  but  keeping  Lesbos  on  the  right,  they  sailed 
towards  the  continent ;  and  making  the  coast  of  Phocais  at  the 
port  at  Carteria  ^^,  and  having  dined,  they  coasted  along  the 
Cymaean  territory,  and  supped  at  Argennusa?,  which  is 
opposite  to  Mytilene."     Thence  coasting  along,  while  it  was 


5  The  mountain.]  This  is  represented  in  the  best  maps  as  a  very  lofty 
one,  part  of  a  chain  running  all  across  the  north  part  of  the  island. 

^  Two  ships.]    Krueger  says  there  were  five ;  Diodorus  three.    (Goeller.) 

7  Two  dai/s]  It  is  remarkable  that  they  should  have  ventured  on  such 
a  voyage  with  so  slender  a  store  of  provision. 

•  Tesseracosts.]  Spanheim  (as  referred  to  bv  Duker)  thinks  it  plain  that 
the  sense  of  TiaffapaKdarag  is  "  forty-three  drachmas/*  i.  e.  Chian  drachmas. 
But  Duker  has  shown  that  recraepaKotrraQ  cannot  be  taken  for  re<rfrapaxovTa  : 
and  he  (I  think  rightly)  acquiesces  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scholiast,  that  the 
tessaracost  was  an  antient  Chian  coin.  Portus,  with  great  probability,  thinks 
it  was  so  called  from  being  the  fortieth  part  of  some  other  coin.  It  should 
seem  to  have  been  much  more  than  equal  to  a  drachma.  Duker  thinks  it 
might  be  a  month's  pay ;  but  that  is  uncertain,  and  not  very  probable. 

s  Not  taking  to  the  main  sea.]  I  have  here  followed  the  conjecture  of 
Hack  and  Krueger,  r^c  Xiov  ov  ttcX.,  as  being  required  by  the  words  follow- 
ing IV  dplOTlp^,  &c. 

'0  Carteria.]  Not  Craterei,  as  Hobbes  writes ;  still  less  Crateraei,  as  Smith. 
From  Pliny  1.  5, 38.  we  know  that  its  name  was  Carteria ;  and  he  represents 
it  as  an  island  near  Smyrna.  Wasse  also  refers  to  Scylax  p.  36.  It  was, 
doubtless,  between  Phocaea  and  Smyrna. 

'»  Supped  at  ArgcnnuscB,  which,  J-c]  There  are  several  difficulties  con- 
nected with  this  passage,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Poppo  Proleg.  t.  3. 
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yet  deep  nighty  and  having  arrived  at  Harmotus  on  the  con* 
tinent  opposite  to  Mytilene,  and  there  dining,  they  in  all  haste 
coasted  along  Lectum^^,  Larissa,  and  Hamaxitus,  and  the 
parts  thereabouts,  and  arrive  a  little  before  midnight  at 
Rhceteum  on  the  Hellespont;  but  some  of  the  ships  put  up 
at  Sigeum  and  other  places  thereabouts. 

CII.  And  now  the  Athenians  who  were  at  Sestus  with 
eighteen  ships,  as  soon  as  the  watchmen  gave  signal  by  torch  \ 
and  many  fires  were  suddenly  perceiving  to  be  displayed  in  the 
enemy's  territory  ^  perceived  that  the  Peloponnesians  were 


p.  444^  Rrueger  Comment  in  loc.,  and  Godler.  The  most  formidable  of 
these  difficulties  is,  that  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  both  w&ry  minute  writers^ 
call  Argennusae  **  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  .fiolis."  From  Diodor.  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  so  near  to  it,  that  the  thing  is  of  little  importance. 
The  discrepancy  is  removed  by  cancelling  the  words  r%  i^wdpov,  whidi 
Krueser  has  almost  proved  to  have  crept  in  fix>m  the  worids  following. 

With  respect  to  me  orthography  of  the  place,  Argermusa  is  that  of  the 
best  MSS.  To  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  commentators  for  ^is  spelling 
may  be  added  the  authority  of  Etym.  Mag.  124, 14.,  who  also  explains  the 
me€ming  of  the  word :  'Apyimfovtrai.  dpyiXSdui  ^~  iln  Sk  Totavrai  elg  K&piri^v 
iofivac  ^vKat^  koX  i»Q  ivl  vXtiffrov  /iijXi^oroi,  Ko^&xtp  ri  Xievpoc,  '^^i  al  XsyS^ 
fuvat  *Apyivov<Tai.  where  'Apyivovocu  is  doubtless  corrupt,  for  *kpytwov<fm, 
which  had  occurred  just  before.  Thus  the  name  plainly  appears  to  have 
been  given  from  the  colour  of  the  soil,  of  a  white  day  kma.  It  may  be 
derived  from  the  old  word  dpytwoc,  equivalent  to  opyiXoc* 

In  support  of  the  above  ortnography,  the  commentators  also  cite  Steph. 
Byz:,  as  having  "[Apycwo}/.  It  is,  however,  thought  strange  that  he  men- 
tions but  one  island;  and  still  stranger  might  the  commentators  have 
thought  it,  that  he  places  this  'Apyewov  near  the  promontory  Ai^nnum^ 
on  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  But  this  ought  to  have  made  the  editors  bus- 
pect  some  corruption  of  the  text  of  Steph.  The  feet,  I  conceive,  is  that 
Steoh.  does  not  mean  the  Argennus€B  islands,  but  an  island  which  appears 
in  the  maps  lying  near  the  promontory  Aiigennum.  Certainly,  the  worda 
'A^yytwov  dxpa  forbid  the  idea  of  Steph.  meaning  the  Argennusce.  But  what 
are  we  to  8o  with  the  words  rrje  Tp^fniSoQ  ?  Now  these  would  be  inconsis- 
tent even  with  Argennustg,  and  therefore  musi  be  wrong.  I  suspect  that 
Steph.  wrote  ^Epv^pidSoQ,  meaning  the  Peninsula,  which  is  called  'Epv^paia  by 
Thuc^dides  1. 5, 55.  and  Strabo  988, 50.  The  words  TpiMtiddoc  and  'Bpv^pia^ 
3oc  might  easily  be  confounded.  Tpwtac,  it  may  be  observed,  is  used  by 
Steph.  Byz.  himself  in  voc. 

X  Lectum,]  The  promontorv  of  Ida.  See  Horn.  II.  ^.  284.  Herod.  9, 
114.  (Hack.)  As  to  the  other  places,  Harmotus  and  Hamaxitus,  they  can- 
not well  be  fixed.  The  name  of  the  former  signifies  properly  a  waggon- 
road  ;  that  of  the  other,  a  chariot-road.  The  names  were  doubtless  given 
firom  actual  drcumstances. 

1  Oape  signal  bytorch.]  So  at  1. 5, 29.  we  have  mention  of  the  rd  erifuia 
Tilt  fpvKTUipiae.  The  signal  given  by  the  watch  wv  a  war-signal,  made  by 
waving  the  torches  about.  See  supra  1.5, 82.  and  the  notes. 

«  Many  fires  were,  ^,]    These  fires,  lighted  in  the  enemy*!  territory, 
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entering  the  Hellespont  And  this  same  night  they,  with  all 
haste,  covertly  creeping  along  *  the  shore  of  the  Chersonesus, 
coasted  for  Elceus,  wishing  to  sail  out  into  the  open  space, 
[and  escape^]  the  enemy's  ships*  Thus  they  eluded  the 
notice  of  the  sixteen  ships  of  Abydos,  though  the  watch  had 
been  previously  charged  by  the  fleet  of  their  friends  to  etert 
themselves  diligently  on  keeping  guard,  should  the  Adienian 
ships  attempt  to  get  out  to  sea.^  But  on  descrying,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  fleet  with  Mindarus,  which  immediately  made 
chase  ailer  them  %  they  could  not  all  get  off*,  but  the  greater 
part  effected  their  escape  to  Imbros  ^  and  Lemnos,  while  four: 
of  the  hindmost  in  the  coarse  were  overtaken  near  Elssus* 
And  one  which  was  stranded  over  against  the  temple  of  Pro- 
tesilaus  *  they  captured  with  the  crew ;  two  others  they  took 


were  meant  to  signify  that  they  descried  and  were  preparing  to  receive  their 
friends. 

9  Creeping  afong,]  Or,  as  the  sailors  say,  hugging  the  shore.  This  is,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  an  unprecedented  signification  of  vwouiywfit, 

4  And  eicape.]  I  have  placed  these  words  in  brackets,  because  I  suspect 
there  is  a  lacuna,  not  being  able  to  bring  myself  to  suppose  that  our  author 
would  use  UfrXtvfTcu  for  IcxXc^ffavrcc  duupvyHv,  as  the  Scholiast  says.  Nay, 
even  Goeller,  who  has  justified  almost  t&rery  other  irregularity  of  our 
author,  is  compelled  to  abandon  this  phrase  to  the  furv  of  the  critics : 
indeed,  all  this  chapter,  and  much  of  the  latter  part  of  the  present  book, 
abounds  in  harsh  and  anomalous  expressions,  and  other  marks  of  unfinished 
composition.  Here,  however,  I  am  persuaded  there  is  either,  as  I  have 
said,  a  lacuna^  or  else  the  words  have  been  thrown  into  confusion ;  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  set  right,  merely  by  transposing  koI,  and  placing  a  period 
after  Ipvx^^P^'^  ^us :  PovMfUvoi  UirXEu^cu  ic  Tt)v  iiauxuptav,  kqI  tAq  tup 
woXiiiidfv  vovct  r^  f^v  ^v  *Atvd<ft  ^  IKa^ov.  There  is  a  similar  phrase  at 
1.  9,  90.  vwtK^hyov^i  iq  ri^v  tifpvxtapUiV* 

Added  to  the  rough  state  in  which  the  latter  part  of  this  book  was  left 
by  the  author,  it  mav  be  observed  that  the  scribes  seem  to  have  been  weary, 
and  grown  very  careless  towards  the  end. 

»  Though  the  waich  had  been,  4;^.]  Here,  again,  it  is  im|>o8sibIe  to  jus- 
tify the  author's  words  on  any  principle  of  correct  composition.  We  may 
just,  and  only  just,  make  out  wnat  tense  the  author  intended  to  express. 

6  Which  immeiJCtatelif  made  chase  after  them.]  Here,  again,  is  another 
formidable  difficulty.  Now,  though  Kistemacher  and  Bredow  attcmnpt  to 
justify  the  words  as  they  stand,  yet  that  would  seem  to  be  impossible.  I 
am,  however,  inclined  here  again  to  think  the  fault  not  in  the  author,  but 
in  his  scribes.  The  corruption,  doubtless,  rests  on  '!roto(tfiivot,  for  which 
Duker  conjectures  Trotovftii'wv :  Benedict  and  Goeller  wotovfiivov :  the  latter 
of  which  IS  greatly  preferable.  It  is  lone  since  I  conjectured  Troww/ilvoc, 
which  certfunly  yields  excellent  sense ;  and  this  I  have  followed. 

7  Imbros.]  I  here  read,  from  two  MSS.  and  the  editions  of  Bekker  and 
Goeller,  for  ^wtipov,  r^j:  'IfiJipov.  The  corruption  is,  as  Goeller  observes, 
rendered  certmn  by  c.  l03.  fin.  ^  .•...-.  . 

•  The  temple  of  Proiesilaus.]     So  Herod.  9,  11«.  (ated  by  Hack)  'B^ 
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Without  them ;  and  the  remaining  one  they  set  fire  to,  as  she 
was  lying  empty  on  the  shore  of  Imbros, 

cm.  After  this,  with  the  ships  from  Abydus  which  had 
joined  them,  and  the  rest  \  in  all  eighty-six,  they  besieged 
Elaeus  that  day,  but  when  it  would  not  submit,  they  sailed  oflF 
to  Abydus, 

As  to  the  Athenians,  they,  deceived  by  their  watchmen,  and 
never  supposing  that  the  enemy's  ships  couid  sail  by  un- 
observed, but  employed  in  leisurely  carrying  on  their  siege,  as 
soon  as  they  learnt  the  news,  immediately  abandoned  Eresus, 
and  made  all  haste  to  the  defence  of  Uie  Hellespont ;  they 
also  captured  two  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians,  which  running 
out  to  sea  in  the  late  chase  more  daringly  than  the  rest, 
chanced  to  fall  in  with  the  Athenian  fleet.  And  arriving  one 
day  after  the  Peloponnesians,  they  anchored  at  Elaeus,  and 
bringing  in  from  Imbros  the  ships  which  had  taken  refuge 
there,  they  made  preparations  for  battle  during  five  days. 

CIV.  After  this,  they  came  to  action  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  Athenians  coasted  along  in  line  ^  close  under  shore, 
to  Sestusj  but  the  Peloponnesians  perceiving  it,  put  to  sea 
against  them  from  Abydus.  And  knowing  that  there  must  be 
a  battle,  they  extended  their  wings,  the  Athenians  along  the 
Chersonesus  from  Idacus  as  far  as  Arrhiana,  to  tlie  number  of 
seventy-eight   saiP;    the   Peloponnesians    from    Abydus   to 

*E\aiovvu  rijc  Xipffovrfaov  icrri  XlpiOTeffiXeio  ra^Of  n  kcu  refiepog  wepi  aifrbv^ 
tv^a  itjv  x|0J7/iara  ttoXXo. 

1  And  the  rest.]    i.  e.  those  of  Mindarus,  asKrueger  has  shown. 

2  In  line.]     On  the  sense  ofliri  Kspag  see  note  on  1. 2,  90. 
On  the  battle  of  Cynos-seraa  see  Popno  Proleg.  2.  p.  351. 

3  Sevent^-ei^ht  sail.]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  of  several  good 
MSS.,  which  IS  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  The  common  reading 
(sixty-eight)  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  Athenians  had  had  sixty-seven  at 
Lesbos ;  to  which,  when  the  fourteen  ships  are  added  which  belonged  to 
the  squadron  of  eighteen  which  engaged,  there  will  be  eighty-one ;  a  num- 
ber exceeding  the  one  now  edited  hyjive  ships,  which  Hack  supposes  were 
left  behind  at  Lesbos,  though  Krueger  thinks  that  not  probable.  Perhaps 
the  five  in  question  might  be  of  the  fourteen^  and  rot  be  fit  for  an  engage- 
ment, and,  as  such,  sent  off  to  Lesbos. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  Peloponnesians,  the  common  reading  makes  it 
tixti/'eight :  but  so  small  a  number  is  quite  improbable.  The  Pelopon- 
neai^m  fM'e  just  before  said  to  have  had  eighty-six  ships  at  Elasus :  it  js^ 
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Pardanus,  with  eighty-eight  sail.  On  the  side  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  the  right  wing  was  occupied  by  the  Syracusans9 
the  other  by  Mindarus  himself  and  the  best  sailing  ships.  On 
that  of  the  Athenians,  Thrasyllus  commanded  the  left,  and 
Thrasybulus  the  right;  the  other  commanders  were  ranged 
each  as  their  post  might  be.  And  now  the  Peloponnesians 
hastening  first  to  give  the  onset,  and  themselves  endeavouring 
with  the  left  to  outflank  the  right  of  the  Athenians,  and  ex- 
clude them,  if  possible,  from  getting  off  to  sea,  and  to  push 
the  centre  to  the  shore,  which  was  not  far  distant;  the  Athe- 
nians, perceiving  their  intention,  drew  out  their  own  line  in 
the  direction  where  the  enemy  meant  to  cut  off  their  way 
out;  and  they  outwent  them  in  speed.  Meanwhile,  their  left 
had  now  doubled  the  cape  which  is  called  the  Cynos-sema 
[or  Dog's  monument].  By  this  means  the  ships  at  the  centre 
were  formed  scatteringly,  and  in  a  weak  line,  especially  as  their 
number  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  the  place,  too, 
about  the  Cynos-sema  being  of  a  sharp  and  angular  form,  so 
that  what  was  doing  on  the  other  side  was  not  visible. 

CV.  The  Peloponnesians,  therefore,  making  a  charge  on 
the  centre,  drove  the  ships  of  the  Athenians  to  the  dry  land, 
and  having  completely  the  better  in  the  fight,  disembarked  to 
attack  them  on  shore.  And  to  succour  them  was  neither  in 
the  power  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  men  from  the  right,  for  the 
multitude  of  the  ships  that  pressed  upon  him ;  nor  in  that  of 
Thrasyllus  on  the  left,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  view  of  what 
was  doing  for  the  promontory  of  Cynos-sema,  and  moreover, 
the  Syracusans  and  the  rest,  who  were  a  full  match  for  him, 
hindered  this ;  till  at  length  the  Peloponnesians,  in  the  fear- 


therefore,  not  without  reason  that  Bekker  and  Goeller  edit,  from  one  good 
MS.,  eighty-eight;  which,  as  Goeller  observes,  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus, 
who  says  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  superior  in  number,  the  Athenians 
in  skill.  How  there  came  to  be  two  more  ships,  Goeller  does  not  account 
for.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  for  <Jjcrw  rat  iKtjKovTa  should  be  read  dySorjKovra 
Kai  IK-  Such  an  error  might  easily  arise.  As  to  the  conjecture  of  Acacius, 
that  the  nuuibers  of  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  have  been  respect- 
ivelv  interchanged,  it  is  indeed  ingenious,  but  not  solid ;  for  the  Athenians 
could  not  be  so  few  in  number  as  sixty-eight,  Diodorus,  indeed,  reckona 
eighty-eight;  but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  lake  into  the  account  the 
/u;o  just  before  captured  by  the  Athenians. 
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lessness  of  victory,  chasing  some  one  ship,  and  some  another, 
began,  on  their  side,  to  fall  into  somewhat  of  disorder.  And 
now  Thrasybulus  and  his  division,  on  perceiving  that  the 
enemy  over-against  them  stopped  their  course,  desisting  from 
all  attempts  to  come  round  their  wing,  immediately  charged 
them,  and  put  them  to  rout ;  and  having  come  up  with  such 
ships  of  the  Peloponnesians  of  the  victorious  part  as  were 
scattered  abroad,  they  made  havoc  of  them,  and  put  the  rest 
and  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  and  that  bad  not  yet  fought,  into 
fear.  The  Syracusans,  too,  who  happened  themselves  to  be 
then  giving  way  to  Thrasyllus  and  his  division,  now  turned 
more  unhesitatingly  into  flight,  when  they  saw  the  rest  routed. 

CVL  Defeat  being  now  manifest,  and  the  Peloponnesians 
running  for  refuge  chiefly  to  the  river  Midius  [or  Pydius], 
afterwards  to  Abydus,  the  Athenians  took  indeed  but  few  of 
their  ships  (for  the  Hellespont  being  narrow,  afibrded  the 
enemy  retreats  at  a  short  distance),  yet  they  obtained  a  victory, 
and  that  most  opportune.  For  having  hitherto  stood  in  awe 
of  the  Peloponnesian  navy,  because  of  the  losses  which  they 
had  gradually  sustained,  and  the  heavy  calamity  in  Sicily,  they 
were  now  divested  of  self-contempt,  and  the  opinion  that 
the  Peloponnesians  were  worthy  of  notice  in  )naval  afikirs. 
They,  however,  captured  of  the  enemy s  ships  eight  Chians, 
five  Corinthians,  two  Ambracians,  two  Boeotians,  and  of  Leu- 
cadians,  Lacedaemonians,  Syracusans,  and  Palladians,  one 
each;  with  tlie  loss,  indeed,  themselves,  of  fifteen  ships. 
Having  fixed  a  trophy  at  the  promontory  where  is  the  Cynos- 
sema,  and  picked  up  the  wrecks,  and  given  the  dead  to  the 
enemy  under  truce,  they  sent  a  trireme  to  Athens  to  announce 
the  victory.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  the  Athenians  hearing 
of  this  unexpected  success,  were  much  raised  in  their  spirits, 
which  had  sunk  under  the  late  misfortunes  about  Euboea,  and 
the  events  of  the  sedition,  and  thought  that  their  affairs  mighty 
if  they  diligently  exerted  themselves,  even  yet  be  relieved. 

CVII.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle,  the  Athenians  in 
Sestos,  having  in  all  haste  repaired  their  ships,  made  sail  to 
Cyzicus,  which  had  revolted.     And  espying  at  Harpagium 
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and  Priapinn  the  dgbt  Bfaips  from  Byzimtium  lying  at  anchor^ 
they  attacked  them,  and  defeating  those  from  the  shore  that 
aided  them,  took  the  ships.  And  arriving  at  Cyzicns,  they 
compelled  it,  being  unfortified  with  walls,  to  submit,  and  im- 
posed the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Peloponnesians  had  sailed  from  Abydns  to  Elaeus,  and  had 
fetched  away  such  of  their  captured  ships  as  were  whole  (for 
the  rest  the  Elceusinians  burnt),  and  sent  off  Hippocrates  and 
Epicles  to  Eubcea,  to  bring  the  ships  that  were  there. 

CVIII.  About  the  same  time  also  Alcibiades  sails  with  the 
thirteen  ships  from  Caunus  and  Phaselus  ^  to  Samos,  bringing 
news  that  he  had  turned  back  the  Phoenician  ships  from 
coming  up  to  join  the  Peloponnesians,  and  that  he  had  made 
Tissaphemes  a  greater  friend  to  the  Athenians  than  before. 
Then  equipping  nine  ships  besides  those  which  he  had,  he 
exacted  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  the  Halicamas* 
sians,  and  fortified  Cos.  Having  done  this,  and  appointed  a 
governor  to  Cos,  he  sailed  back  to  Samos,  when  it  was  now 
autumn.  And  Tissaphemes,  on  hearing  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians had  sailed  from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont,  shifting  his 
quarters  from  Aspendus,  went  in  haste  to  Ionia. 

While  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  the  Hellespont,  the 
Antandrians  (who  are  .Slolians)  upon  some  wrong  done  them 
by  Arsaces,  a  deputy  of  Tissaphemes^  fetching  troops  from 
Abydus  by  land  through  Mount  Ida,  introduced  them  into  the 
city.  This  Arsaces,  pretending  some  hostility  not  disclosed 
against  whom,  had  sent  a  message  to  call  upon  the  services  of 
some  of  the  chief  of  the  Delians,  who  had  dwelt  at  Atra- 
myttion,  since  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  at 
the  fortification  of  Delos ;  and  having  them  led  forth,  under 
a  semblance  of  friendship  and  alliance,  he  watched  a  time 
when  they  were  at  dinner,  and  surrounding  them  with  his 
soldiers,  shot  them  to  death  with  darts.  Fearing  him,  there, 
fore,  on  account  of  this  action,  lest  he  should  commit  some 


1  Caunut  and  Phaselui,]  It  is  strange  that  Thucydides  should  here  (as 
supra,  c.  88.  and  99.)  have  put  the  places  in  exactly  what  we  should  call  the 
wrong  order.  Considering  his  great  exactness  in  geographical  details,  this 
is  extraordinary. 
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such  enormity  towards  tkemj  and  especially  as  he  had  laid 
upon  them  burdens  which  they  could  not  bear^  they  ex- 
pelled his  garrison  from  the  citadel, 

CIX.  Tissaphemes  perceiving  that  this  affair  too  was  the 
act  of  Peloponnesians,  and  not  that  at  Miletus  and  Cnidus 
only,  for  there  also  his  garrison  had  been  expelled ;  and  feeling 
that  he  had  become  the  object  of  their  deep  hatred,  fearing,  too, 
lest  they  should  do  him  yet  some  other  injury ;  and,  moreover, 
chagrined  that  Pharnabazus,  after  receiving  them,  should  in 
less  time,  and  at  less  expense,  be  more  successful  against  the 
Athenians  than  himself^,  determined  to  take  a  journey  to  the 
Hellespont  to  them,  that  he  might  both  complain  of  what  was 
done  respecting  Antandros,  and  make  the  most  handsome 
apology  he  could  concerning  the  Phcenician  fleet,  and  other 
points.  And  having  arrived  first  at  Ephesus,  he  offered  sa- 
crifice ^  to  Artemis. 

[When  the  summer  following  this  winter  shall   be  ended,    the  one 
and  twentieth  year  will  be  completed .&] 


«  Lmd  upon  t/iem,  /j^cA  So  St.  Matt.  2,>,  4.  4  Kings,  c.  18,  14.  o  lav 
ivi^ijs  Itt'  ifii  Patndffia,    roUux  1,  169.    xpriiiaTa  TaXdfi€Voi,  BtK&rriv  iirita" 

3  Chagrined  ihat^  4*^.1  Mitford  ably  paraphrases  the  whole  passage  thus: 
^  Tissaphemes,  meanwhile,  more  wily  than  wise,  and  true  to  nothing  but 
his  ever-varying  opinion  of  his  own  interest,  was  very  uneasy  at  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Pefoponnesian  fleet  from  Miletus.  He  not  only  apprehended 
the  loss  of  advantages  derived  from  his  Grecian  alliance,  but  he  envied  the 
probable  accession  of  those  advantages  to  Pharnabazus." 

*•  Offered  sacrifice. ]  Not  **  performed  sacrifice,"  as  Mitford  writes,  for 
that  expression  is  only  suitable  to  the  priest.  The  phrase  of  the  original 
literally  signifies  vtiade  or  did  sacrifice  ;  which  denotes  oflered  or  gave  victims 
to  be  offered  up  and  sacrificed  by  the  priests.  On  the  action  itself  Mitford 
remarks,  **  that  such  a  compliment  to  such  a  reli^on  as  the  Greek  from  a 
Persian,  though  a  weak  man,  in  the  high  situation  of  Tissaphemes,  and 
whether  superstition  or  policy  produced  it,  appears  strong  proof  that 
decay,  in  various  ways,  had  been  making  rapid  progress  in  tne  Persian 
empire."  Which  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  Tissaphemes 
was  not  worshipping  one  of  his  own  deities  under  the  name  of  Diana. 

*  When  the  summer^  4*^.]  These  words  I  have  placed  between  brackets 
and  expressed  in  a  smaller  character,  because  the  critics  seem  agreed  that 
they  did  not  come  from  Thucydides. 
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MEMOIR 
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CIVIL  AND  MILITARY, 

AT   THE 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

TBANSLATED,   WITH    COMPRESSION    AND    OCCASIONAL   MODIFICATION   AN1> 
8UGHT   ALTERATION,  FROM   THE   LATIN    OF 

PROFESSOR  POPPO. 

PaOLEQ.  2/  9.  8EQ. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON   THE  VARIOUS   COMBINATIONS  AND   ASSOCIATIONS  AMONGST  THE  GREEKS, 
AND   ESPECIALLY   THE    ATHENIAN   AND    LACONIAH   CONFEDERACIES. 

Greece,  as  it  comprised  many  nations  (ci^i^),  by  nature  free,  so 
in  these  were  again  contained  many  tribes  or  clans  mfAot,  Germ. 
Gone)  properly  of  equal  freedom,  and  only  conjoined  together  by 
origin,  language,  and  certain  sacred  rites.  Such  were  originally 
not  shut  up  in  walls,  but  lived  each  separately  in  the  fields.  Each 
man's  house,  therefore,  was  his  castle ;  and  nothing  but  the  neces- 
sary business  of  life  caused  any  connection  between  neighbouring 
houses,  which  were,  indeed,  united  into  one  hamlet,  but  whose 
houses  were  not  contiguous  and  surrounded  with  a  common  wall. 
Therefore,  the  most  antient  Greeks  lived  xar^  $^^ov<  %a)  xar^^ 
lu^jbuxf,  by  clans  and  villages,  or  parishes.  Tho  towns,  such  as 
there  were,  were  destitute  of  walls  and  similar  to  villages  (1. 1,5.) 
A  state  of  society  like  that  of  the  antient  Germans  (see  Tacit,  de 
Mor.  Germ.  c.  16.)>  and  present  Mainotes  and  Albanians,  or  Ar- 
nautS}  and  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
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war,  was  yet  preserved  among  some  nations  of  Greece,  as  the 
^toliansy  Acamanians,  Ozolian  Locrians  (1. 1, 5.)>  some  of  the 
Arcadians,  as  the  Msnalians,  and  some  tribes  living  around 
Thessaly :  all  which  had  no  large  cities,  but  paltry  towns,  castles, 
and  villages.  Among  which  places,  indeed,  there  were  sometimes 
leagues  ;  and  we  see  the  ^tolians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  fight, 
conjointly,  and  latterly,  at  least,  these  had  treaties  of  league.  But 
for  the  most  part,  this  conjunction  was  rather  from  necessity,  to 
repel  invasion,  or  carry  on  common  attack  and  pillage,  and  was  a 
union  arising  rather  from  remembrance  of  a  common  origin  than 
from  any  actual  compacts.  For,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions  always  carried  arms,  and  mutually  plundered  each  other 
(1.  1,51.),  shows  how  little  security  or  quiet  subsisted ;  and  that 
the  political  union  was  not  complete,  is  manifest  from  1.  %  8.  3, 
101,  &c.  But,  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants,  weary  of 
rapine,  formed  closer  political  unions,  for  better  defence  against 
pirates,  and  greater  security  of  commerce,  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  possessions.  These,  therefore,  coalesced  (%vy^%l<r^ii€ay)  into 
one  state  ('rixty,  gemeinde)»  and  fortified  some  cities  or  towns  (1. 1, 
8.),  whither  they  might  take  refuge  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
and  which  might  be  the  seats  of  their  religion  and  magistracy. 
Hence  it  happened  that,  although  the  generality,  when  no  danger 
impended,  lived  in  the  country,  yet  they  considered  those  cities 
their  own;  and,  therefore,  the  hamlets  themselves  more  and  more 
passed  into  villages,  and  castles  {^povplx),  and  were  formed  into 
tribes ;  and  those  cities  in  which  the  meetings  (ixxXi}(r/S»f,  (i/XXo7o», 
^t/y»$t»)  of  the  citizens  (««Xir£y  or  ia^Sy)  were  held,  comprised 
under  that  name  even  those  hamlets  or  villages,  and,  compared 
with  them,  were  styled  cities  (v^Xii^  or  voX^Ti/at),  though  they  were 
properly  ao^iy. 

Of  such  sort  of  cities,  in  all  the  larger  nations,  there  were  many, 
except  that,  besides  them,  certain  villages  retained  the  old  form, 
especially  in  Arcadia. 

Now,  since  these  cities  were  formed  mutually  independent  of 
each  other,  as  the  villages  had  before  been,  the  same  rivalship  and 
discord  now  existed  among  the  cities  which  had  subsisted  between 
the  villages;  and,  ere  long,  the  necessity  for  fresh  societies  was 
perceived,  or  forced  on  the  minds  of  men.  Thus,  therefore, 
treaties  {rgoy^al)  were  entered  into,  and  communities  (or  perpetual 
consociations  of  cities  united  by  blood)  arose,  called  in  Greek  r^ 
xoiy^  or  ra  vdrfia^  or,  in  the  later  writers,  (v/Av«XiT«r<M,  elsewhere 
avyt^plat.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  phrases  in  question  at  1. 8, 
65  and  66.  2, 2.  8, 61. 
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Such  sort  of  consociations  of  cities  were,  however,  not  every 
where  made  (for  there  is  no  vestige  of  them  in  the  parts  of 
Thrace,  except  Chalcidice),  nor,  when  they  toere  formed,  were  all 
the  cities  of  any  people  or  nation  comprised ;  since  sometimes 
one  or  more  aimed  at  being  either  free  of  all  association,  or  even 
recommended  itself  to  the  protection  of  some  other  nation,  as 
Platsea  and  Lepreum  (1. 5, 31.)  Again,  there  were  in  many  parts 
of  Greece  even  more  consociations  of  cities  ;  as  in  Argolis  three, 
in  Arcadia  two,  or,  if  Elis  be  reckoned,  even  more  societies^  pro- 
perly so  called,  were  entered  into.  For  in  antient  times,  indeed, 
when  the  communication  between  nations  was  very  slight,  they 
did  nothing  by  conjoint  strength  (see  1. 1,3.)>  And,  if  we  omit  the 
fabulous  age  of  the  Theban  and  Trojan  war,  we  only  read  of  a 
connection  in  war  between  the  Chalcidseans  and  Eretrians  (1. 1, 
15.);  the  other  wars  being  generally  carried  on  between  neigh- 
bouring states: 

But,  by  general  communication,  the  power  of  some  and  the 
rivalship  of  others  being  increased,  the  utility  of  societies  was 
perceived.  Now  these  societies  (fv/*^cax/ai,  or]  jfcaixpioi,  L  1, 18.) 
di£Pered  from  the  consociations  of  cities  principally  in  this,  that 
they  were  formed  for  a  certain  series  of  years,  or  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  certain  purpose.  (See  5, 23  and  47.)  Treaties,  too, 
were  concluded,  either  for  mutual  defence  only,  and  to  repel  an 
enemy  (Ivi/Aax^oi  rj  dXXi(X«y  jSoiydtTr,  1. 1, 44'.  5, 48.),  or  also  for  the 
invasion  of  others  (fv/^/^a^^oM,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  &ati  roh^ 
«&r«t(  ^^po^c  xa^  f /Xoo(  Mfci^iy,  1. 3, 75. )  But  if  societies  of  that 
kind  had  lasted  a  somewhat  long  period,  they  became  like  those 
consociations  of  cities;  and  those  held  by  them  were  not  at  liberty 
to  rescind  the  covenants  or  treaties,  unless  they  were  disposed  to 
be  accused  of  revolt  ((i^itrraa-ii^f  and  punished  for  it.  But  not  even 
thus  had  the  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  treaty  ever 
been  quite  done  away,  nor  can  we  term  either  the  Lacedsemonian 
or  Athenian  allies  as  a  £vju,uax^ 

These  two  sorts  of  association,  then,  subsisted  in  Greece  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Of  which  the  Lacedaemonian  was  the  more  antient,  and  had 
arisen  before  the  Persian  war.  That  the  Liacedasmonians  had 
established,  as  well  by  the  antient  conjunction  of  the  Dorians  for 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  and  by  the  common  religious  rites 
of  the  same;  as  by  the  influence  which  they  obtained  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Messenians,  Tegeans,  and  Argives  ;  and  they  so 
craftily  used  this  bond,  that  most  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus 
formed  treaties  with  them,  and,  about  the  time  when  the  Pisistra- 
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lidae  were  expelled  from  Athens,  conceded  to  them  supremacy ; 
as  appears  from  the  expeditions  of  Cieomenes  narrated  by  Hero* 
dotus,  1.  5.     As  soon,  then,  as  Xerxes   came  into  Greece,    th^ 
Lacedaemonians  both  led  to  the  war  the  Greeks  already  conjoined 
with  them  (see  1.  1, 18.)  {and  who  those  were,  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  enumeration   of  the   Peloponnesians  in   the   army  of 
Leonidas  given  by  Herodotus,  7>  102.  and  8,  72.),  and  received 
from  the  rest  also,  who  were  called  forth  by  the  greatness  of  the 
danger,  the  command  of  the  united  fleet  (Herod.  8,  2.)  (though 
there  were  but  ten  Laconian  ships  in  it) ;  so  that  they  might  now 
be  considered  as  the  chiefs  of  all  Greece.  But  since  the  Athenians 
had  gained  very  great  glory  in  this  war,  and  Pausanias  treated  the 
Peloponnesians  very  haughtily,  these,  in  470  B.  C,  except  the 
Peloponnesian  ones,  passed  over  to  the  Athenian  government. 
From   that  time,   those  Grecians  who  had   before  been  united 
against  the  Persians,  or  had  revolted  from  them,  were  separated 
into  two  societies,  the  Athenian  and  the  Lacedaemonian  (1.  I,  18.); 
nor  are  the  Athenians  to  be  supposed  to  have  been  then  chiefs  of 
Greece,  as  their  orators,  and  from  them  the  common  historians, 
represent.     For  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  obey  them ;  and  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  who  had  not  fought  against  the  Persians, 
were  at  first  included  neither  in  the  treaty  of  the  Athenians  nor 
in  that  of  the  Peloponnesians.     Wherefore,  in  this  age,  Greece 
may  be  divided  into  JederatCy  and  non-JederatCy  tytnewlw^  and  acnrov- 
^y,  or  aypaipoy  and  ex(nro>Boy.    But  the  number  of  cities  non-federate 
was  gradually  diminished,  since,  whenever  any  disagreed,  they 
betook  themselves  to  those  societies  (1.  1,  18.  3,  91.  1>  31.) 

Presently  these  very  societies  made  war  on  each  other,  from 
the  year  459  to  450  B.C.  (1.  1,105,  seqq.),  which  was  then 
broken  off  by  a  fifty-years*  treaty  (1. 1, 112.);  afterwards  renewed 
in  Bceotia  in  447  (1. 1, 113.);  and  again  by  giving  assistance  to  the 
EubcBans  and  Megaraeans  against  the  Peloponnesians  (1. 1, 114.) ; 
and  finally  terminated  by  a  truce  of  thirty  years  in  446.  (See  1. 1, 
116.) 

By  these  treaties  a  sort  of  public  latv  arose  in  Greece ;  for, 
from  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  except  that  the  Athenians  re- 
stored Nisaea,  Pegse,  Troezene,  and  Achaea  (1. 1, 115.),  it  was  also 
agreed,  that  if  any  controverted  questions  should  arise  betweea 
either  society,  these  should  be  decided  by  judicial  discussion 
(1.1,78.),  on  sending  ambassadors  to  debate  the  points  at  issue 
(1. 1,  85.).  Hence  arose  the  expression  to  S-kac?  hUvoct  real  lfx^<r^»i, 
(1. 1,  140.),  by  which  (as  is  clear  from  1.  1, 18.  and  5,  75.)  it  waa 
meant  that  the  differences  should  be  settled  by  reference  to  ami- 
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cable  umpires.  It  was,  besides,  permitted  to  free  cities,  which 
were  allies  of  neither  party,  to  join  which  they  pleased  (1. 1, 35.))  so 
that  it  were  without  injury  to  the  other  party,  (c.  40.)  Those,  on 
the  contrary,  which  had  revolted  from  others,  it  was  thought 
wrong  to  receive  in  time  of  peace  (1. 1, 40.) ;  and  even  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Lesbians,  who 
entreated  to  be  admitted  to  the  Laconian  confederacy,  thought 
there  was  need  of  many  words  to  excuse  their  defection.  As  to 
islanders,  however,  though  they  desired  to  be  neutral^  the  Athenians 
scarcely  ever  allowed  them  to  be  so.     (See  1.5.  sub  Rn.) 

Thus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Greece 
nofiifederate  was  very  small,  and  consisted  of  the  Argives, 
Achseans,  and  some  nations  of  the  north.  Wherefore  the  war, 
which  had  been  properly  that  of  two  nations,  or  two  confedera- 
cies, became  one  of  almost  all  Greece. 


CHAP.  II. 


HOW  IT  CAME  THAT  SINGLE  CITISS  JOINED  EITHER  THE  ATTIC  oa  LACO- 
NIAN TBEATY  ;  WITH  AN  INCIDENTAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  DlSCOaOS  OF  THE 
MEIGHBOUBING  STATES  CONCERNING  THE  BOND  OF  CONSANGUINITY 
BETWEEN  COLONIES  AND  THE  PARENT  STATE,  AND  BETWEEN  CITIES  OF 
THE    SAME    RACE. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
there  were  two  most  potent  societies  in  Greece,  to  which  most  of 
the  others  had  gone  over;  which  passing  over  was  sometimes 
brought  about  by  accident,  sometimes  by  necessity ;  such  a  sort  of 
necessity  as  arose  fVom  the  mutual  enmities  always  subsisting  be- 
tween neighbouring  states  (yuir^  to  tfMfw  $»«^^f,  6,  88.).  If  one  of 
these  was  unable  alone  to  defend  itself  or  to  overpower  another,  it 
looked  round  for  allies.  Thus  the  Boeotians  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  the  Lfacedsemonians,  because  they  had  had  contentions  of  old 
with  the  Athenians,  respecting  the  borders ;  for  instance,  about 
Panactum  and  Oropus.  The  Acamanians  and  the  Amphilochians 
call  in  the  Athenians  on  account  of  the  Ambraciots  (1.  %  68.) ;  and 
the  Naupactians  prevail  on  Demosthenes  to  attack  the  ^tolians 
(1.  8, 94-.),  who  again  calling  in  the  Lacedsemonians,  enter  into  a 
war  with  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  (1. 3, 100.  seqq.)  And  thus  the 
VOL.  III.  c  c 
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contentions  between  the  Syracusans  and  Leontines,  and  aflerwardd 
the  Egestians  and  Selinuntians,  procured  for  either  of  the  great 
Grecian  confederacies  allies  in  Sicilj^  and  the  enmity  of  the  Lo- 
crians  and  Rhegines  in  Italy. 

But  where  no  such  necessity  existed,  there  were  certain  causes 
which  extensively  moved  individual  cities  to  ally  themselves  with 
one  league  rather  than  the  other ;  such  as  consanguinity,  the  in« 
ternal  form  of  the  states,  and  modes  of  living  ;  causes  of  which 
it  will  be  proper  to  enter  into  a  previous  consideration,  as  being  of 
great  importance  towards  understanding  the  nature  and  extent  of 
each  society,  and  enabling  us  to  judge  what  would  be  the  nature 
of  any  war  arising  therein.  Consanguinity,  then,  was  of  two  kinds ; 
t-he  nearer  one  that  of  colonies  and  the  mother  country ;  the  more 
remote,  that  of  the  same  race.  Now  the  connection  which,  among 
the  Greeks,  subsisted  between  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
was  vague  indeed,  and  rested  not  so  much  on  compacts,  as  on 
dutiful  affection  ;  nay,  its  use  had  established  certain  duties  which 
it  was  accounted  disgraceful  to  neglect.  Thus  colonies,  in  games 
or  other  public  solemnities  {iy  vayiryvpeo-i  rSy  xMvSy),  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  the  mother  country  certain  honours  {ytpa  rk  yo/A(^o/x<ya) 
and  the  chief  seats,  and  selected  for  them  a  part  of  the  victims,  or 
commenced  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifices  by  the  ministration  of 
a  priest  fetched  from  the  mother  country.  (1.  ],  25.)  They  also 
sent  ambassadors  (drco^pol^),  who  should  be  present  at  the  great 
festivals  there.  (1. 6,  3.)  [as  a  kind  of  representatives  to  the  rest. 
Edit.]  Other  colonies  (as  the  Potidseans,  1.  1,  56.)  took  their  ma* 
gistrates  from  the  parent  state.  If  new  colonies  were  founded  by 
colonies,  the  leader,  according  to  antient  custom,  was  sent  for  from 
the  mother  country  (1. 1,  24.),  and  thus  these  new  colonies  were 
conjoined  with  it.  It  was  also  thought  just  and  right  that  the  pa- 
rent country  should  be  honoured  by  the  colony,  and  treated  with 
affectionate  attachment,  should  be  its  leader,  and  be  given  way  to 
(1.1,38.)  unless  in  points  wherein  the  colony  would  be  greatly 
aggrieved.  Against  the  mother  country  it  was  thought  impious  to 
fight,  insomuch  that  the  Melians  preferred  siege  and  destruction  to 
that  impiety.  (1. 5.  fin.)  If  the  colonies  were  in  danger,  they  sought 
refuge  and  protection  from  the  parent  country  (see  1. 1, 24  and  25 
and  60.  3, 114.  6, 18.),  and  gave  in  return  many  proofs  of  affec- 
tion and  respect.  (See  1. 1,  34  and  46.)  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
jthat  the  LfCucadians,  Ambraciots,  and  Anactorians  should  have 
joined  the  Lacedaemonian  party  in  conjunction  with  the  Corin- 
thians. The  same  sort  of  connection,  which  we  have  seen  between 
Corinth  and  its   colonies,  subsisted,  though  with  some  change^ 
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between  Athens  and  Liacedflemon  and  their  respective  colonies. 
The  Leontian  cities,  Naxus,  Catana,  and  Lieontium,  were  all 
intimately  conjoined,  and  they  preserved  peace  both  with  their 
parent  country  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  the  colonies  of  Chalcis,  as 
Rhegium.  Some  examples  to  the  contrary  may,  indeed,  be  ad- 
duced, but  only  in  cases  where  the  colony  in  question  has  been 
under  subjection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dorian  and  JEolian  colo- 
nies in  Asia,  and  the  Megarsean  ones  in  Thrace.  (See  1. 7, 57.)  In 
the  cases  of  the  Plataeans,  Corcyrseans,  Camarinseans,  and  Amphi- 
politans,  there  were  particular  interests  and  private  resentments 
which  broke  the  bonds  of  nature. 

But  the  rights  of  relationship  were  yet  further  extended  to 
those  who  were  of  the  same  race.  Of  the  Grecian  races  there 
were  two  ;  the  Ionic,  which  included  the  Achaic  ;  and  the  Doric, 
which  comprehended  the  ^olic.  Now,  since  the  Athenians  were 
loniuns,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  Dorians,  hence,  from  a  war 
between  those  two  powers,  there  arose  a  war  between  the  two 
races,  which,  indeed,  originated  and  was  kept  up  by  difference 
of  manners  and  habits.  For  while  the  lonians  cultivated  the  arts 
of  peace  and  elegance,  and  were  studious  of  luxury  in  food  and 
dress,  the  Dorians  prided  themselves  on  their  superior  bravery. 
(See  1. 5, 9.  and  1, 129.  6, 77.)  Thus,  then,  the  Doric  cities,  natu- 
rally inimical  to  the  Ionic,  were  by  the  other  Dorians  accounted 
naturally  related.  (See  1. 6, 79.)  On  account  of  that  consanguinity, 
fear  was  entertained  lest  the  Syracusaus  should  give  assistance  to 
the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus  (1.  6, 6.) :  and  that,  too,  the  lonians 
were  always  hostile  to  the  Dorians,  not  even  the  Athenians,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Camarinsans,  who  were  Dorians,  could  venture 
to  deny.  (L  6,  82.)  But  of  the  Chalcidic  nation  (from  Chalcis  in 
Eubcea)  being  bound  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  we  every  where 
read,  though  the  origin  of  this  relationship  is  not  quite  clear.  See, 
however,  Strabo  10.  p.  446^  seq.  The  Chalcidic  cities  in  Sicily 
are  (at  1.  3, 86.),  plainly  called  Ionic ;  and  the  Athenians  pretend 
to  render  assistance  by  virtue  of  consanguinity,  though  Hermo- 
crates  truly  insists  that  they  came  not  to  help  their  race,  but  to 
conquer  Sicily.  (See  1. 4, 61.)  This  being  the  case,  the  Rhegines 
could  not  be  censured  because,  though  Chalcidic,  they  were 
unwilling  to  aid  the  Athenians  in  this  second  Sicilian  war.  (1.  6, 
44  and  79.)  For  otherwise,  as  the  Syracusans  themselves  grant 
to  the  Camarinaeans  (1.  6, 8a),  they  ought  not  to  desert  cities 
related  to  them. 

And,  in  truth,  we  see  that  the  allies  o£  the  Lacedaemonians  who 
were  free  and  had  joined  the  confederacy  of  their  own  accord 

c  c  2 
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(except  the  Boeotians  and  Eleans,  who  were  ^olians)  were  all 
Dorians.  On  the  contrary,  the  Achseans  and  Arcadians,  although 
in  Peloponnesus,  most  of  which  followed  the  Lacedsemonian  con- 
federacy, were  either  long  before  they  entered  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy,  or  were  not  very  zealous  or  faithful  allies  ;  and  that 
from  various  causes,  but  chiefly  as  being  sprung  from  another 
race.  In  the  federate  cities  of  the  Athenians  the  thing  is  less 
clear,  because  not  a  few  of  them  acceded  to  the  confederacy  con- 
trary to  their  wishes.  They  had,  therefore,  bound  to  them  all  the 
lonians,  not  only  those  in  Asia  (who  were  properly  called  lonians, 
and  were  the  authors  of  the  defection  from  Pausanias),  but  also 
the  Chalcidsans  and  other  Euboeans  and  their  colonists  in  the 
parts  of  Thrace,  and  afterwards  in  Sicily  and  Italy ;  finally,  the 
Ceans,  Andrians,  Tenians,  and  other  islanders.  (1.  ?» 57.  Herod.  8, 
46  and  48.)  But  in  the  same  confederacies  were  conjoined,  though 
by  compulsion,  not  a  few  Dorians  and  .^olians,  as  the  Methjrm- 
naeans,  Tenedians,  iBnians,  Rhodians,  and  Cretans;  excepting, 
however,  the  Messenians,  Platseans,  and  Corcyreans,  for  the 
causes  above  mentioned.  After,  indeed,  the  Athenians  had  begun 
to  seek  domination,  and  reduce  the  allies  into  servitude,  they 
could  no  longer  confide  in  affinity,  as  is  plain  from  the  defection 
of  many  cities  in  Thrace,  and  that  of  Chios  and  Miletus ;  but  that 
having  arisen  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Athenians,  does  not  negative 
what  has  been  said  on  the  force  of  relationship  towards  the  choice 
of  alliance. 

Furthermore,  besides  the  lonians  and  Dorians,  there  yet  existed, 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  some  relics  of  the  people 
which  had  formerly  inhabited  most  of  Greece,  and  had  been 
hemmed  up  by  the  migrations  of  the  Dorians,  Thessalians,  and 
Boeotians,  into  narrow  limits  (on  these  see  Strabo  8.  p*  373.),  such 
as  the  Dryopes,  Dolopes,  ^nianes,  PerrhcBbi,  and  the  Minyes  of 
Orchomenus  ;  as  also  the  Tyrseni  and  Pelasgi  mentioned  at  L  4, 
109.  For  the  most  antient  Pelasgi  (1. 1,  3.)  had  already  vanished, 
unless  the  Arcadians  be  supposed  derived  from  them.  All  these, 
however,  except  the  Arcadians,  were  too  weak  to  add  much 
weight  to  whichever  party  they  acceded  to. 
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CHAP.  in. 

IN  WHICH  J 8  CONTAINED  THE  SECOND  THING  CONSIDERED  IN  FORMING 
ALLIANCE  ;  A  SIMILAR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PCTBLIC  AFFAIRS :  PREFACED 
BY  A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  CONSTITUTION  IN  THE 
GRECIAN    STATES. 

]N^ONE  can  fail  -to  observe  that  almost  all  the  Grecian  nations  and 
cities  were  then  either  ruled  by  the  Jew,  or  were  under  a  popular 
government.  For  monarchical  government  (see  1. 1, 13.  )>  if  we 
except  the  Macedonians,  the  barbarous  Epirots,  the  savage  Agrse- 
ans  (1.  3,  111.),  and  Lacedaemonians  (whose  kings,  however,  were 
subject  to  the  nobles),  was  every  where  done  away.  Instead  of 
kings,  there  had  existed  in  many  of  the  cities  tyranni  (1. 1, 13.), 
such  as  Theagenes  at  Megara  (1. 1, 126.),  Hippocrates  at  Gela 
(1. 6, 5,),  Gelo  at  Syracuse  (1.  6, 4  and  5.),  Anaxilaus  at  Rhegium 
(1.  6, 5.),  Hippoclus  at  Lampsacus  (1. 6,  59*),  and  the  Pisistratidse 
at  Athens  ;  which  last  were  better  than  the  rest.  For  these  (well 
knowing  that  the  people,  so  that  they  be  not  oppressed  with  heavy 
taxes,  and  if  gratified  with  petty  gifls,  and  occupied  with  daily 
emplo3rment,  will  bear  domination  long  with  patience)  only 
exacted  the  twentieth  of  their  income  from  the  Athenians, 
adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  edifices,  offered  up  splendid 
sacrifices,  &c.  (1. 6, 54.  and  2, 13.)  Yet  to  these  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  applied  what  Thucydides  (1. 1, 17*)  truly  affirms  of  all  the 
tyrants  of  Greece,  that  they  consulted  only  the  security  of  their 
persons,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  their  families  (whence  at  1. 6, 
85.  it  is  said  Sa/Bpl  tvp^v^  o^kv  &X6yoy  t  ri  fv/A^epoy),  and  did  nothing 
memorable.  As  long,  therefore,  as  these  tyrants  reigned,  they 
hindered  Greece  from  flourishing.  Happily,  however,  it  hap- 
pened that,  a  little  before  the  Persian  war,  the  most  and  last  of 
them  (except  the  Sicilian  ones)  were  driven  from  Greece,  by  the 
means  chiefly  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  themselves  never 
experienced  tyranny.  (1. 1, 18.)  One  such,  however,  is  mentioned 
as  subsisting  in  the  age  of  Thucydides,  Euarchus,  tyrant  of  Asta- 
cus,  who  was  expelled  by  the  Athenians.  (1.  2, 30.)  With  this 
exception,  neither  Greece  nor  the  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  then  had  any  tyrant. 

So  much  the  more  widely,  therefore,  extended  the  domination 
of  theJetOf  to  which  monarchical  government  had  at  first  every 
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where  passed ;  which  domination  of  the  few  (oligarchy),  called  by 
the  more  honourable  name  of  the  government  of  the  best  (a  mode- 
rate aristocracy,  1.  3, 81.)  though  those  few  were  not  the  best^  but 
only  the  most  power/ill^  and  most  violent.  The  folly  of  the  Jew  is 
well  pointed  out  in  the  words  of  Athenagoras,  1. 6,  39.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  there  were,  of  this  government  of  the  few,  two 

kindSf   an   oXiyapxla  {o-^yo/AO^,  and  a  hwaartia  iXlyup  Sa/lfSv^  of  which 

distinction,  however,  nothing  else  is  added,  than  that  the  latter  is 
most  contrary  to  law,  and  the  nearest  to  a  tyranny.  This  sub- 
sisted at  Thebes,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes. 
(c.3,92.)  ' 

To  all  these  forms  of  government,  in  which  the  laws  have  less 
ruled  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  or  a  few,  was  opposed  popular 
government^  in  which,  according  to  the  laws,  all,  in  private  a£fiEurs, 
were  on  an  equality;  but,  as  to  dignity,  according  as  any  one 
excelled  in  any  thing ;  not  for  his  birth  or  rank  in  society,  but 
because  of  his  merit,  he  was  preferred  to  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  was  not  excluded  from  tliem  by  poverty. 
(1.  2,  37.)     [But  this  was,  in  truth,  a  mere  legal  fiction.    Edit.J 

Now  as  the  Athenians  themselves  enjoyed  a  popular  govern- 
ment, so  they  supported  its  cause  in  oUier  states ;  while  the  La- 
cedsemonians,  on  the  contrary,  strove  that  their  allies  should  be 
governed  by  the  few,  just  as  it  was  most  conducive  to  their  inte- 
rest. (1. 1, 19  and  76.  5, 81.)  Wlierefore  the  people  (or  the  multi- 
tude) every  where  favoured  the  Athenians,  and  the  nobles  the 
Lacedaemonians  (1.3,47  and  82.);  and  from  a  war  of  the  two 
powers  arose  a  contest,  as  of  the  two  racesy  so  of  the  two  forms  of 
government.  We  must  therefore  scrutinise  which  cities  used  a 
popular,  and  which  an  oligarchical  form  ;  and  thus  it  will  appear  , 
why  they  were  more  or  less  inclined  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  This 
will  be  noted  in  the  general  tables  which  will  be  subjoined,  so  that 
all  may  be  seen  at  one  view.  In  such  a  war,  however,  that 
seditions  were  very  frequent,  and  there  were  never  wanting  those 
who  sought  to  themselves  change  their  form  of  government,  or 
introduce  such  change  among  others,  none  can  need  to  be  in- 
formed. How  much,  moreover,  these  dissensions  of  citizens  per- 
turbed the  whole  of  Greece,  and  how  many  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted therein,  may  be  learnt  from  1.  3, 82. 

But,  in  all  these  tumults,  the  nobles  [or  higher  classes]  showed 
themselves  more  violent  and  cruel  than  the  people.  [This  may, 
however,  be  doubted.  Edit.]  These  called  popular  f^owem" 
ment  ^/AoXoTovf^yifr  oyoioy  (1.6,89.),  vortifiaif  (1.8,47.),  •^^  {wrr^, 
^pTf  ?<roy.  (6,  39.)     These,  if  they  could,  would  have  put  the  allies 
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to  death  without  a  trial.  (1.  8. 4^.)  These  did  not  cease  to  stir  up 
tumults  and  domestic  disputes  (1.  6,  38.),  and  could  scarcely  be 
kept  from  sedition  by  the  attempt  of  foreign  invaders.  (1.6,  89.)* 


CHAP.  IV. 


ON    THE   STATE   OF   THE   CITIES,   AND    THE   MODE   IN    WHICH   THEY    GAINED 
THEia   SaPFORT. 

The  Peloponnesians,  all  inhabiting  the  same  peninsula  (which,  if 
its  inhabitants  were  but  of  one  mind,  could  be  easily  defended 
from  invasion  ],  were  readily  induced  to  choose  the  Lacedaemonian^ 
the  most  powerful  people  of  that  country,  as  their  chiefs.  Be- 
sides, most  of  them  were  agriculturists,  and  supported  by  their 
hand-labour  (l.l,  141  and  142.),  which  caused  them  to  be  inclined 
to  the  Lacedsemonians,  whose  greatest  power  was  in  land  forces, 
but  to  be  tardy  in  defending  the  interests  of  the  people  on  the  sea- 
coasts.  (1.  1, 120.)  Now,  some  of  the  Peloponnesians,  as  the  Co- 
rinthians, Epidaurians,  Pellenians,  also  carried  on  commerce  ;  but 
yet  the  Corinthians,  as  they  had  been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
introduced  naval  improvements,  made  triremes,  and  checked 
piracy ;  so  they  then  possessed,  after  the  Athenians  and  Corey- 
rseans,  the  most  powerful  navy.  (1. 1,  36.)  Now,  not  to  say  that 
they  were  Dorians,  and  nourished  an  antient  hatred  against  the 
Athenians,  who  had  aided  the  Megaraeans  in  some  disputes  re- 
specting the  limits  o£  their  territory  (1.  1, 103.),  the  quarrels 
respecting  Corcyra  and  Potidsea  had  made  them  hostile ;  yet 
they  did  not  venture  to  contest  with  them  by  sea.  Wherefore^ 
the  whole  confederacy  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  since  even  the 
Boeotians  and  other  people  of  Greece  Proper  had  either  none,  or 
(as  the  Leucadians  and  Ambraciots)  very  few  ships,  was  terres- 

*  I  omit  the  rest  of  the  learned  writer's  philippic  against  the  higher  classes  io 
Greece,  as  being  wholly  devoid  of  impartiality.  A  very  different,  and  a  far 
juster  representation  is  given  by  Mitford.  Both  parties  were,  indeed,  almost 
equally  guilty  of  enormities ;  but,  as  far  as  regards  the  higher  classes  at  Athens, 
they  had  so  long  groaned  under  such  an  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  inob,  that  they 
were  surely  excusable  for  wishing  to  Uirow  off  their  chains,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
d)at  they  should  not  have  been  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means.  It  is  plain  that 
Thucydides  himself  greatly  preferred  aristocracy  to  democracy ;  but  he  especially 
wished,  as  appears  from  1.  8,  98.,  for  a  "  moderate  admixture  of  both  aristocracy 
and  democncy,"  to  wliich  ia  very  applicable  the  adage  fA^rpoy  ipurroy,     (Edit.) 
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trial,  and  Peloponnesus  was  its  seat  and  strength.  Therefore  the 
I^cedaemonians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  put  to  death  as 
enemies  all  whom  they  took  by  sea,  not  only  those  who  sided 
with  the  Athenians,  but  also  such  as  were  neutral.  (1. 2, 67-  3, 52.) 
To  these  the  war  became  most  perilous,  when  the  Athenians  had 
brought  over  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantinseans;  and  Alci- 
biades  might  with  reason  boast  (1. 6, 16.)  that  he  had  compelled 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Mantinea  to  combat  for  their  very  ex- 
istence. 

On  the  contrary,  the  confederacy  of  the  Athenians  was  naval ; 
for  whereas,  before  the  Persian  war,  tliey  had  had  but  a  small 
fleet,  and  that  for  the  most  part  of  fifly-oared  barks,  Themistocles 
first,  between  the  expedition  of  Darius  and  that  of  Xerxes,  in- 
duced them,  then  at  war  with  the  TBginetes,  to  build  triremes  (1.  1, 
14s),  and  set  about  forming  Piraeus  into  a  port.  (1. 1,93.)  Soon 
after,  at  the  coming  of  Xerxes,  they  were  compelled  to  apply 
themselves  to  naval  afifairs  (1.1,18.);  and,  on  their  endeavours 
proving  successful,  Themistocles  ventured  openly  to  say  that 
they  should  aim  at  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  That  had  been 
before  held  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Carians  and  Phoenicians)  among 
the  Greeks  by  the  Cretans  (1. 1, 4  and  8.),  the  Corinthians  (1.1, 13.), 
the  lonians  (1. 1, 13.),  and,  in  other  parts,  by  the  tyrants  of  Sicily. 
(1. 1, 14>.)  But  on  the  lonians  being  subdued  by  the  Persians  in 
the  ^gean  sea,  the  ^ginetes  alone  could  be  rivals  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  they  were  soon  vanquished  (1.  1, 105-108.) ;  which  vic- 
tory»  and  the  obtaining  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  Themistocles 
greatly  assisted  in  procuring  for  his  fellow-citizens  by  completing 
and  fortifying  the  Piraeus.  In  doing  which,  his  first  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  repel  any  new  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Persians. 
(1. 1, 63.)  But  what  had  first  arisen  from  necemty^  that  Pericles 
retained ;  and  he  wished  the  Athenians  to  regard  themselves  as 
islanders  (1. 1, 143.),  perceiving  that  their  empire  rested  on  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  since  their  power  could  not  be  sustained  by 
a  territory  small  and  sterile ;  whereas,  their  fleets  might  be  a 
defence  of  liberty  and  of  popular  government.^ 

In  fact,  the  very  form  of  government  suggested  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  aim  at  the  increase  of  land  force ;  and,  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  of  naval  power.  For  the  government  of  one,  and  of  a 
few,  employed  heavy-armed,  and,  when  means  could  be  found. 


*  Popular gflvtrnmeni,]  ProlMbly,  howerer,  Pericles  had  no  such  thought; 
for  he  was  no  Ariend  to  democracy,  and  in  truth,  as  Thucydides  himself  says, 
(L  9,  6S.),  the  government  of  Athens  was  in  his  time,  though  nominally  a  demo- 
cracy, yet  really  an  aristocracy,  and  he  a  sort  of  monarch.     (Edit) 
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cavalry;  because  both  these  kinds  of  service  required  greater  ex- 
pense than  the  means  of  the  lower  ranks  could  afford.  From  the 
common  people  all  arms  were  withdravniy  either  by  craft  and 
guile  (see  1.  6, 58.),  or  by  other  methods  ;  and  they  were  scarcely 
put  into  their  hands  even  in  the  greatest  perils  of  the  state.  (I.  3, 
27«)  To  serve  among  the  light-armed  or  marines  the  higher  classes 
refused,  because  their  persons  were  too  valuable  to  be  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  weapons.  For  such  service  they  employed  the 
Helots.  Thus  even  at  Athens,  where  one  hundred  ships  are 
equipped,  they  are  manned,  besides  the  citizens,  with  the  Metoeci, 
while  the  citizens  of  the  two  first  classes  remain  at  home.  (1. 3, 16.) 
Besides,  the  very  license  of  nautical  life  nourished  a  sense  of 
liberty.  Thus  we  find  the  crew  of  the  Parali  always  adverse  to 
oligarchy  (1.  8, 73.),  and  the  first  to  restore  popular  government 
when  fallen. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  why  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  give 
attention  to  maritime  pursuits.  Hence,  too,  it  followed  that  their 
very  allies  became  studious  of  the  same.  For  islanders,  Greeks, 
Asiatics,  and  others,  far  removed  from  their  country,  and  in  some 
measure,  before  the  Persian  war,  excelling  in  naval  affairs  (1. 1, 
13.),  but  also  obnoxious  to  the  perpetual  attacks  of  most  powerful 
barbarians,  and  not  very  strong  in  home-shipping,  from  what  state 
could  they  so  easily  or  speedily  obtain  assistance  as  from  the 
Athenians?  In  like  manner,  the  Athenians  could  by  no  other 
argument  be  induced  to  send  help  to  those  in  need,  than  if  a 
naval,  not  land-alliance,  were  offered.  (1. 1,  35  and  44.) 

From  this  naval  confederacy  arose  the  empire  of  the  sea  ;  for,  by 
degrees,  the  Athenians  deprived  the  federate  states  (except  the 
Chians  and  LfCsbians)  of  their  ships  (1.  1, 19.),  so  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  only  fleets,  besides  that 
of  the  Athenians,  worthy  of  mention,  were  (alone  of  the  Grecian 
states)  in  the  possession  of  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians  (1. 1, 
36.) ;  for  even  the  Syracusans,  though,  under  Gelo  and  Hiero, 
their  navy  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state  (1.  1, 14.  Herod.  7, 158.), 
afterwards  so  neglected  it,  that,  when  the  Athenians  passed  over 
with  a  powerful  fleet  into  Sicily,  they  did  not  venture  on  a  sea- 
fight,  but  su£Rered  themselves  to  be  besieged  by  sea  and  land, 
until  they  were  enabled  by  circumstances  to  try  their  fortune. 
The  Corcyreans  had  united  themselves  with  the  Athenians ;  and 
for  bolh  nations  the  Corinthians  were  by  no  means  a  match.  (1.  i, 
36.)  With  reason,  therefore,  does  Pericles  boast  (L2,62.)  that 
there  was  no  king  or  people  that  could  withstand  their  fleet: 
aware  of  which,  they  treated  the  islanders  with  haughtiness  and 
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iDSolence.  The  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians,  though  free,  yet, 
as  being  islanders,  were  held  so  much  the  more  in  restraint  (1. 7, 
570 «  ^^^  ^^'^  Melians,  though  colonists  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
wishing  to  be  neutral,  were  not  permitted.  (See  5, 84,  97, 99.) 

But  although  the  Athenians  were  so  powerful  in  nayal  afiairs, 
yet  it  was  necessary  for  the  Lacedsemonians,  in  order  to  depriye 
them  of  the  empire  of  Greece,  to  contend  with  them  for  the 
empire  of  the  sea^  which,  as  we  have  before  shown,  constituted 
the  nature  of  this  war.  This  maritime  contest,  however,  they 
could  not  have  attempted,  had  not  the  pride  of  the  Athenians 
driven  first  the  Lesbians,  aud  afterwards  the  Chians,  to  revolt. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  THE  ATHENIAN  CONFEDERACY,  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  ITS  ALLIES, 
THE  NATURE  OF  THE  WHOLE  ASSOCIATION,  AND  THE  METHODS  WHEREBY 
IT   WAS    PRESERVED. 

Of  the  allies  there  were  different  kinds,  both  as  respected  their 
origin^  their  condition,  and  situation  in  regard  to  the  Athenians. 
Of  the  Greeks,  those  who,  because  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
or,  at  least,  in  the  course  of  that  war,  formed  alliances  with 
the  Athenians,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  antient  allies. 
Of  each  such  there  were,  again,  two  kinds,  since  those,  either 
if  they  cultivated  maritime  affairs,  were  compelled  to  follow  the 
Athenians ;  or,  if  their  strength  lay  in  land  forces,  did  it  of  their 
own  accord.  For  all  these,  then,  they  formed  laws  of  association, 
equitable,  indeed,  but  yet  differing  according  to  the  power  and 
usefulness  which  those  allies  contributed ;  for  equity  was  entirely 
preserved  in  the  covenants  and  treaties  with  the  Argives,  Eleans, 
and  Mantineeans,  after  the  peace  of  Nicias  (1. 5,4'7.)»  which  were 
to  continue  for  an  hundred  years,  and  by  which  they  engaged  to 
render  mutual  assistance  in  repelling  enemies,  but  not  to  invade 
them ;  so  that  it  was  properly  an  ^(/xax^>  not  ^vfA^xUt. 

According  to  these  treaties,  war  could  only  be  laid  aside  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  federate  states.  To  soldiers  sent  in 
aid,  the  state  which  sent  them  was  to  supply  support  up  to  the 
thirtieth  day  after  their  arrival  in  the  city  which  had  sent  for.  the 
assistance ;  after  which  time,  the  money  expended  in  provisions 
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was  to  be  paid  by  the  state  which  sent  for  the  aid.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  state  which  called  out  the  allies  should  have  the  leading 
of  the  troops  as  long  as  the  war  should  continue  in  its  territory ; 
but  if  an  expedition  were  undertaken  in  common,  the  leading 
should  be  common  to  all  [and  taken  in  turn.  Edit.].  Therefore, 
all  these  nations  were  ta^^t  and  WifMtfou  Not  very  different  was 
the  treaty  of  the  Acamanians  and  Amphilochians»  concluded  a 
little  before  the  commencement  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  with 
the  Athenians.  (1.  %  68.     See  also  1.  3,  95  and  107.) 

But  so  great  an  equality  of  rights  the  Athenians  would  not  have 
granted  these  people,  had  they  not  been  powerful  by  land,  and 
safe  from  their  attacks.  As  to  the  maritime  states,  which,  in  this 
war,  had  implored  their  aid,  or  were  compelled  to  follow  them, 
we  see  less  equitable  laws  laid  down  for  them.  These  were  not,  if 
peace  were  treated  of,  asked  for  their  opinion,  and  the  principal 
authority  they  were  always  expected  to  yield  to  the  Athenians. 
And  although  the  Corcyreans  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
only  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  (1. 1,  44.),  yet  they  after- 
wards concluded  one  offensive  and  defensive :  still,  though  they 
had  a  considerable  fleet,  we  do  not  find  any  ambassadors  from 
either  these  or  the  Zacynthians  and  Cephallenians,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians.*  (1.4>,  117. 
and  5, 17.)  Nay,  even  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  although  the 
Thurians,  Metapontines,  Naxians,  Catanseans,  and  the  Athenians 
professed  (1*  6,  84.)  that  they  came  to  Sicily  to  procure  full  liberty 
and  power  for  all,  yet  the  chief  direction  of  the  army  was  always 
with  Mem.f  It  was,  no  doubt,  different  in  the  former  Sicilian 
war,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  present  with  a  small  fleet,  and 
their  allies  consisted,  besides  the  Naxians  and  Catanseans,  of  the 
Leontines,  Camarinaeans,  and  Rhegines  (I.  3,  86.),  when  the  con- 
federacy was  more  upon  an  equality,  as,  indeed,  the  terms  of  the 
general  peace  (1. 4>,  58-65.)  lead  us  to  suppose. 

Far  worse  was  the  condition  of  those  old  allies  who,  in  the 
Persian  war,  disgusted  at  the  pride  of  Pausanias,  had  chosen  the 
Athenians  for  their  leaders.     At  first,  indeed,  the  condition  of 


♦  The  reason,  perhaps,  was,  that  the  power  of  the  Corcyrieans  was  by  that  time 
brought  down  to  almost  nothing,  and  the  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians  had 
really  never  acted  as  more  than  defensive  allies ;  consequently  their  consent  to  the 
peace  was  not  necessary  to  be  asked.     (Edit.)  ,    . 

f  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  considering  the  infinite  inferiority  of  each 
state  to  Athens?  for  as  to  the  condition,  just  menUoned,  of  taking  the  lead  by 
rotation,  it  was  only  suitable  to,  and  practicable  in,  a  confederacy  of  states  with 
something  of  equality.  Besides,  here  the  Athenians  were  jnincipals ;  not,  as  in 
the  former  Sicilian  war,  secomh. 
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these  also  was  equal  and  just :  they  were  each  independent,  and 
deliberated  on  the  common  interests  in  the  congresses  held  at 
Delos.  (1. 1,  96  and  97.)  Now,  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  con- 
federacy was  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  Persians  for  the  injuries 
they  inflicted  on  Greece.  For  this  war  some  contributed  money, 
others  ships  (1. 1,  96.))  according  to  a  rate  fixed  by  Aristides;  and 
the  Athenians  carried  on  the  expeditions  on  a  principle  of  equa- 
lity. (1. 1,  99.)  The  money  contributed,  which  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  eighty  talents  annually,  was  preserved  at  Delos,  and 
public  treasurers  of  Greece  took  care  of  it ;  appointed,  however, 
by  the  Athenians.  Yet  the  nature  of  this  association  was  pre- 
sently changed.  The  first  cause  of  which  mutation  was  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  allies,  who,  rather  than  go  themselves  to  the  war, 
chose  to  pay  the  expenses  of  it  to  the  Athenians.  Thus  those,  by 
the  money  contributed  by  the  allies,  increased  their  fleet ;  while 
the  allies  were  unprepared  for  war.  (1. 1,  99.)  By  and  by,  some, 
weary  of  these  perpetual  payments,  neglected  to  send  the  money 
due.  (c.  99.)  The  Athenians  then,  seizing  this  opportunity,  went 
to  war  against  them,  beginning  with  the  weaker,  lest,  if  they  had 
attacked  the  more  powerful  first,  there  might  be  a  combination, 
and  a  rallying  point.  (1. 3, 11.)  The  allies,  too,  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  their  suffrages,  could  not  all  pursue  one  common 
counsel ;  by  reason  of  which  the  Athenians  (as  afterwards  did  the 
Romans)  subdued  them  singly,  as  each  revolted,  or  failed  in  mili- 
tary service,  or  made  war  one  upon  another  (as  the  Samians,  1. 1, 
115.),  or  for  some  othef  specious  cause.  (1.6,76.)-  Thus  they 
deprived  them  all  of  ships,  except  the  Chians  and  Lesbians,  and 
imposed  a  tribute  (1. 1, 19.),  the  amount  of  which  they  afterwards 
increased,  and  also  removed  the  treasury  to  Athens. 

Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  of  those 
old  perpetual  allies,  the  following  alone  were  free  from  tribute, 
and  independent :  —  The  Plaiceans  and  Messenians  of  NaupcLctus^ 
as  well  for  their  situation  as  for  their  hatred  towards  the  Thebans 
and  Lacedaemonians,  and  fidelity  towards  the  Athenians;  then 
the  Chians  and  Lesbians^  because  they  were  the  most  powerful 
islanders  in  the  iEgean  sea,  and  had  always  shown  especial  respect 
to  the  principal  men  at  Athens.  (1.  3, 11.)  Such  allies  contributed 
ships  only  (1. 7,  57.) ;  yet  even  these  were  only  free  in  the  same 
way  as  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  i.  e.  in  name  (1.  3, 10.) ;  whence 
an  {^ovXo^  avroyoyJa  is  (at  1.  8,  61.)  opposed  to  full  liberty,  r^  arrtxpvq 
iXnAapta.  We  never  find  their  opinion  taken  on  war  or  peace ;  but  to 
whatever  wars  they  were  called,  they  were  bound  to  send  ships 
and  soldiers,  to  fight  under  the  command  of  the  Athenians.  (1.  8, 
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9. )  And  even  this  slender  portion  of  liberty  was  taken  away  from 
the  Lesbians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  for  defection,  and  only 
continued  to  the  Methymnaeans  (1.  S,  50.  7, 57.),  and  afterwards 
given  to  the  Samians. 

There  were  also  those  who  were  free,  and  lived  under  their  own 
laws,  but  yet  were  tributary.  Of  such  there  were  none  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but,  at  the  peace  of  Nicias, 
we  find  Argilus,  Stagirus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolus, 
the  Mecybernaeans,  Samaeans,  Singseans. 

The  rest  of  the  old  allies  were  all  reduced  to  servitude  (see 
1.  S,  10.  and  1,  18.),  i.  e.  from  free  allies  had  been  made  sub- 
ject (^xooi),  tributary  (^pov  vitotcAck),  and  compelled  to  plead  all 
their  causes  of  contracts,  except  the  smaller  ones,  at  Athens.  (1.  1. 
77.)  They  were  deprived  of  ships;  but,  besides  contributing 
moneyy  they  sometimes  sent  to  the  wars  heavy-armed,  but  more 
frequently  light-armed,  soldiers.  The  commanders  of  these 
troops,  we  need  not  doubt,  were  Athenians.  Such  being  the 
state  of  things,  Athens,  instead  of  having  the  pre-eminence 
among,  had  obtained  the  dominion  or  tyranny  {rvpow/^a),  over  the 
allies  (1.  3,  57.),  and  was  called  ri/pawo^  »^Xk  (1-  1,  122.) 

This  domination  they  endeavoured  to  preserve  and  amplify, 
both  by  specious  words  and  craft,  and  by  open  force,  united  with 
the  methods  sedulity  and  severity.  The  specious  argument, 
urged  by  the  Attic  orators,  was,  that  the  rule  they  bore  was  due 
to  them  for  the  unwearied  activity  they  had  shown  in  the  Persian 
war,  and  that  the  allies  were  not  deserving  of  freedom,  as  having 
carried  on  war  against  Greece  with  the  Persians.  (1.  6,  82  and 
83.  1,  74-  and  75.)  In  order  to  set  their  crime  in  a  stronger 
light,  and  show  that  themselves  (i.  e.  the  Athenians)  had  a  right 
over  them,  they  spoke  oi  them  as  their  colonies  (1.  6, 82.),  though 
few  of  them  were  colonies  of  Athens.  Again,  they  pretended  that 
they  were  every  where  the  assertors  of  the  lonians  and  popular 
government,  against  the  Dorians  and  the  higher  classes,  although 
the  falsity  of  this  pretence,  as  regarded  the  Chalcidaeans,  is  proved 
by  Hermocrates.  (1. 4-,  61.  6, 76  and  79.)  And,  indeed,  where  their 
orators  hoped  they  could  strike  terror  by  a  confident  strain  of 
speakmg,  they  did  not  dissemble  their  views,  but  frankly  avowed 
that  they  acted  on  the  customary  principle,  "  that  the  weaker 
must  be  governed  by  the  stronger  ;"  they  did  not  say  their  domi- 
nation yvBSJusty  since  justice  was  to  be  preserved  only  amongst 
equals,  but  that  **  what  the  great  demand  the  littie  must  concede." 
(1. 5,  89.)  Their  seduUti/,  or  readiness  to  serve  others,  they 
evinced  from  the  assistance  they  always  gave  when  called  upon  by 
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any  Greeks  in  distress.  Thus  despising  quiet,  they  dedined  no 
labour  to  subjugate  the  free,  and  keep  in  check  the  subject  states. 
On  this  principle,  they  intermeddled  in  every  aflair  from  which 
they  could  derive  benefit  to  themselves.  Hence  they  formed  a 
treaty  with  the  Corey raeans  (1.  1,  32. )»  though  they  received  no 
benefit  from  them ;  with  the  Chalcidsans  in  Sicily,  though  never 
assisted  by  them  (1.  4-,  61.);  nay,  they  went  to  the  aid  of  the 
Egestans,  Barbarians,  against  the  Selinuntians,  though  Grecians, 
and  though  the  former  were  the  aggressors  (1.  6, 1 1  and  1 3.) ;  nay, 
they  brought  assistance  to  those  who  never  called  them  in.  (1.  6, 
87.)  Their  severiti/  appears  from  this,  that  even  on  bare  suspicion 
they  demolished  city  walls,  and  demanded  hostages,  as  in  the  case 
of  Potidaea  (1.  1,  56.)  and  Chios  (1.6,  51.)  Tlie  iEginetes,  for  a 
similar  suspicion,  they  expelled  from  the  island  (1. 2,  27.)>  &^^  ^^ 
like  manner  the  Delians  (1.5,  1.),  whom  afterwards  they  were,  by 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  to  restore.  (1.  5,  32. )  Defection  they 
punished  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  ( See  1. 3,  56.  3,  50.  5,  32  and 
116.  5,3.  3,  34.  6jM'  3,2.) 

Since,  therefore,  they  disdained  no  mode,  however  base,  of 
acquiring  or  preserving  their  empire,  the  number  of  their  subject- 
allies  had  become  great.  (See  the  table  of  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy, paulo  infr.) 

Such  an  association  would  have  been  formidable  indeed,  if  the 
fidelity  of  the  allies  could  have  been  relied  on ;  but,  disgusted  by 
the  pride  of  the  Athenians,  most  of  them  seized  occasions  for  re- 
volting. Wherefore,  before  the  Peloponnesians  had  broken  out, 
the  Potidseans,  Chalcidseans,  and  Bottiseans  had  revolted,  of  whom 
the  former  scarcely,  at  a  heavy  expense,  subdued  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war  (1.  2,  70.),  and  the  rest  never.  In  the  fourth  year 
followed  the  Lesbian  revolt,  which  was  happily  repressed.  Four 
years  after,  when  Brasidas  had  gone  to  the  Chalcidsans,  Acan- 
thus, Stagirus  (1.  4,  88.),  Argilus  (c.  103.),  Amphipolis  (c.  106.), 
Scione  (c.  120.),  Mende  (123.),  and  other  cities  passed  over  to 
the  Lacedsemonians  ;  of  which  but  few  were  recovered.  After  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  the  allies  contended  who 
should  first  revolt ;  and,  not  to  mention  the  weaker  states,  the 
Chians  and  Erythraeans  (1.  8,  111.),  the  Milesians (c.  17.),  theRho- 
dians  (c.  4-4.),  the  Abydians  (c.  62.),  the  Byzantines  (c.  80.),  and 
the  Eubceans,  passed  over  from  the  Athenian  to  the  Lace- 
dasmonian  alliance.  Besides,  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  in 
some  cities  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  seems  to  have  been  dimi- 
nished, because  there  were  also  Persian  garrisons  in  them ;  as  at 
least  was  the  case  for  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  when  Tamos 
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was  praefect  in  Ionia ;  though  aflterwards,  partly  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians themselves,  the  Persian  garrisons  were  expelled. 

Thus  far  we  have  enumerated  the  federate  states  of  the  Athe- 
nians among  the  Greeks.  With  which  allies  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded certain  states  friendly  to  the  Athenians,  or  inimical  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  entered  on  the  lists  of  neither  alliance.  Such 
are  the  Phocians,  Ozolian  Locrians»  CEtaeans,  iEnianes,  Dolopians, 
Melians  (1.5,51.  and  7,3),  and,  indeed,  the  Thessalians  in 
general.  These,  although  they  had  an  alliance  with  the  Athe- 
nians, on  account  of  which  they,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  sent 
them  some  horse  (1.  2,  22.),  yet  did  not  afterwards  renew  this 
alliance;  nay,  they  granted  (though  with  difficulty)  a  passage 
through  their  territories  to  Brasidas.  (1.  4>,  78.) 

There  yet  remain  the  Barbarians  joined  in  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  was  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odrysse,  whose  alliance  (procured  for  the  Athenians  by  Nympho- 
dorus,  2,  29.)  might  have  had  the  greatest  weight  in  determining 
the  event  of  the  war,  if  the  Athenians  could  have  confided 
in  him,  and  his  friendship  had  been  more  lasting.  The  connection 
with  the  Odomanti,  another  Thracian  people  (1.  5>  6.),  was  of  less 
moment,  as  was  also  that  with  some  princes  of  Macedonia,  espe* 
cially  Philippus  and  Derda  (1.  1,  57*))  not  to  mention  the  fickle 
Perdiccas.  There  was  also  a  connection  with  certain  tribes  about 
Athos,  who  seem  to  have  been  subservient  to  the  Athenians,  as 
the  Pelasgi,  the  Tyrseni,  the  Edones,  and  others  (1. 4,  109. )»  of 
which  some  revolted  to  Brasidas.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Per- 
diccas had,  indeed,  to  combat  with  the  Lyncestians  (1.  4,  124.) ; 
but  whether  the  Athenians  were  ever  at  treaty  with  these,  may  be 
doubted.  In  Italy  there  was  a  friendship,  of  long  standings 
between  them  and  the  Messenians,  from  whom  they,  in  the  Sici- 
lian war,  received  some  darters.  (1. 7,  33.)  The  few  Tyrseni  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Syracuse  are  hardly  worth  mentioning  (1.  6, 
103.  7,  57.) ;  [and  yet  they  decided  the  fortune  of  one  battle. 
Edit.]  In  Sicily,  of  the  Barbarians  there  were  allied  with  them 
the  Egestans  (1.  6,  6.)  and  the  Siculi,  who  had  revolted  from  the 
Athenians  [and  such  also  as  had  been  all  along  independent. 
Edit.] 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  whole  Athenian  confederacy :  — 
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THE  ATHENIAN  CONFEDERACY. 

A.  GRECIANS. 
1.  Old  Allies. 


Citiefly  Commonwealths,  Nations,  and 
Countries. 


(a)  Independent  Allies,  1. 8, 10, 

(aa)  Independent  and  not  Tributary. 

Of  assured  fidelity :  — 
Messeniaos  at  Naupactus 
Platseans,  apart  from  the  other  > 

Boeotians  -  -      J 

Less  to  be  relied  on :  — 
The  Lesbians,  who  contributed' 

ships. 
The  cities  free ;  as  Mytilene,  Era^ 

6us,Pyrrha,Antis8a,Methymna. 

(The  Mytilenaeans  had  some 

territory  on  the  opposite  coast 

of  the  continent  called  the 

Actsean  cities.) 

Chians,  furnishing  ships.  (These 
had  also  some  islets,  called  the 
GBnusss) 


(j3/3)  Independent,  but  Tributary. 

Before  the  peace  of  Nicias,  none ; 
but  afterwards  some  cities  in 
Thrace. 


(/3)  Colonies,  and  such  as  had 
been  allotted  out. 

Faithful  before  the  war :  — 
Scyrus. 


Race. 


Lemnus. 

Imbrus. 

Naxus. 

Andres. 

Hestisea. 


(Tenos?  Ceos?) 
(Chalcis  Eub.?) 


Dorians. 
iEolians 


iEolians 


lonians 


Form  of  Govern- 
ment. 


Democracy. 


{Oligarchy,  or  a 
mixed  govern- 
ment, with  a  se- 
nate, or  council 


Athenian. 
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Citieg,  Commonwealths,  Nations,  and 
Countries. 


Colonized,  or  allotted  out  in  the! 
war: —  i 

iEgina.  I 

Potidsea.  V 

Lesbos  (except  Methymna). 

Sdone. 

Melos 
Unstable,  afterwards  revolted :  — 

Amphipolis. 

Eion  (its  port) 
Tburians,  until  the  faction  oppose 

to  Athens  gained  the  mastery. 


(y)  Dependent  and  Tributary 
Allies* 

Boeotia,  Oropus,  Euboea,  firetrians, 
Chalcideans,  Carystians,  Mace-« 
donia,  Methone 

The  parts  about  Thrace,  a  name 

given  to  that  part  of  the  sea 

coast  which  had  been  colonized 

by  the  Athenians :  — 

Chalcideans  (city  Olvntbus) 

Bottiasans  (cities  Scolos,  Spartolus, 

and  Singus). 
Potidsea.    [All  these  revolted  at  ( 
the  beginning  of  the  war.]    { 

Scione  -  •     j 

Mende 

Torone 

Sane,  and  other  cities  of  the  Acte.  ] 

Acanthus. 

Stagirus 

Oalepsus. 

(Esume 

Argilus 

Thasus 


Thrace,  ^nians 
Hellespontians,  as  Sestus. 
Bvzantium,  which  revolted  01. 99,  i . 
Chalcedon 


Part  Athenian, 
but  mostly  a 
mixed  race. 


lonians  from  the 
Athenians,  ex- 
cept the  Ca- 
rystians, who 
were  Dryopes 


Colony  of  the 
Conntbians 

Of  Achaic  ori- 
gin. 

Eretrian  colony. 

Chalddic 

Andrian  colonies. 

Thasian  colonies. 
Andrian  colony. 
Parian  colony 
^olians. 


Colony  of  Megara. 
ColonyofM^gara. 


'Democracy. 


Democracy. 

>  Archons,  or 
I   epidemiurgi. 


Democracy. 


Democracy  till 
Ol.  98. 
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Otim,  Commonwealths,  Nations,  and 
Countries. 


Cyzicus. 
Lampsacus 


Race. 


Abydus,  which  revolted  Ol.  92, 1. 

^Solians,  such  as  Cyme,  which 

revolted 
Tenedofl        -  -  - 

lonians  —  as, 
Pbocflea,  which  revolted. 
Clazomense,  which  revolted,  but 

was  subdued. 
Erythrseans,  who    revolted  01. 

92,1. 
Erae. 
Teos. 

Lebedos  -  -     , 

Colophon  and  Notium 
M^us. 
Miletus. 

Samos,  to  which  the  Athenians  ^ 
granted  independence,  Ol.  92,  > 
1.  for  its  fidelity  -     ) 

Caria,  maritime  parts. 
Thorians,  adjoinmg  to  the  Carians. 
Halicamassus. 

Cnidus,  which  revolted  after  the  J 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  inv 
Sicily  -  -     ) 

Rhodes,  which  revolted,  Ol.  92,  l  .-v 
attached    to  which  was  the  ( 
island  Chalce;  cities  Lindus,  f 
Jelusos,  and  Caminus         -     J 
Cos. 

Islands  situated  between  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Crete  towards  the 
^  east,  and  the  other  Cydades. 
Icarus. 
Myconus. 
Delos 

Some  Cretans,  as  the  PolichnitaB,  I 
and  the  Gortynians  -  ) 


Milesian  colony  ? 

Phodan  or  Mile- 
sian colony. 

Milenan  colony. 

iEolic. 


Form  of  Gorem- 
ment. 


1 


lonians. 


lomans 


Dorians. 


i  Democracy  till 
r    01.92. 


In  sedition. 


(Oligarchy  and 
sediUon. 


lonians. 
Dorians,  mixed 
with  others. 
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iOS 


S.   New  Allies. 


Countries  and  Nations,  Cities, 
Commonwealths,  and  Tribes. 


Foim  of  Gorern- 
ment. 


(a)  Independent,  but  held  in 
somewhat  of  Subjection. 

Islanders  of  the  Ionian  sea^alliesfrom  ^ 
the  beginning  of  the  war :  —     > 

Corqyrseans  -  - ) 

Cepbalienians — Cities :  — 

Palcis,  Cranii,  Samsei,  Pronei. 
Siceliots :  — 

Zacynthians 

Naxians  -  •     i 

Catanseans. 
Leontines 
Italiots,  Metapontians 


(/3)  Independent,  and  with 
equal  Suffrage. 

Acamanians,  all  except  the£niade.  ] 
They  dwelt  in  petty  towns,  Stra- 
tos  the  capital  -  -     ; 

Amphilochians,  capital  Argos  Am- 

ptiilochicum. 
Argives :  —  The    ^neralitv,    and ' 
with  the  exception  of  the  Epi- 
daurians ;  in  alliance  with  them 
were  the  Cleonaeans  and  the  Or- 
neatae  -  -     ^ 

Those  who  had  revolted  fipom  the 
Lacedemonians;  as  the 
Eleans    (.£olians^     Mantinaeans 
(Arcadians^; 
And  in  the  first  Sicilian  war :  — 
Camarinaeans  (Dorians,  but  at  en« 

mlty  with  Sjrracuse). 
Rhegines  (Chalcidaams  and  Mes- 
senians). 


Dorians  from 
Corinth 


Achaean  colonists, 
Colonists  of  the 
Leontines 

Chalddeans 

from  Eaboea. 
Achaeans. 


'  Democracy, 
Council 
'  (but  in  sedition.) 


>  Democracy. 
Sedition. 


Argives. 


Doriam 


r  Democracy, 
J  A  council, 
yThe  80  artunae 
C    (in  sedition.) 
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Countiief,  CSties,  Commonweihhs,  and 
Tribes. 

Race. 

Form  of  GoTern- 
ment. 

(y)  Those  who  &voured  the 
Cause  of  the   Athenians, 
though  not  under  an  actual 
Treaty  of  Alliance. 

Thessaly:  — 
The  cities  of  the  Pharsalians,  ^ 
Cnmonians,  Oyrtonians,  Phe-  > 
raeans,  Lorissceans,  Pirasians.    ) 
Subject  to  the  Thessallans:  — 
F^raebians. 
Magnetes. 
AchaeaDs  of  Pthiotis :  — 
Borderers  on  Thessaly. 
Melians. 

ParaliansL  lereans. 
Trachians,  friendly  to  the  Lacedae- 
iponians:  — 
(Etaeans,  iEnianes,  Delphians. 
Phods,  except  the  Delphians,  inde- 
pendent, and  attached  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians. 
Locris;  the  Ozolian'Locrians  dwelling 

in  small  scattered  villages. 
Demi  (or  clans);  Amphissaeans,  who 
favoured  the  Lacedaraionians :  — 
Myonians,  Ipneans,  Messapians, 
Tritaeans,  Chalaeans,  Tolopho- 
nians,   Hessians,  .£anthians, 
Olpceans,  Hyaeans. 

C  Government  in 
<    the  hands  of 
C    the  powerful. 

B.   BARBARIANS. 


Countries  and  Natious. 


Thrace 


Hie  partt  about  Thrace^ 


Tribes  and  Cities. 


The  kingdom  of  Odrysia 

Odomantians. 

Pelasgians,  l^rsenians,  and 
others. 

Some  of  the  Macedonians. 

Lyncestae,  who,  at  least, 
were  at  war  with  Per- 
diccas  and  Braddas 


Form  of  Govenu 
ment. 


Monarchy. 

C  Monarchy. 

]  Philip, 

(  Derclus,  &c. 

Monarchy. 
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Countries  and  Nations. 

IVibesand  Cities. 

Form  of  Gorern- 
ment. 

Sknly                -       .    ^ 
Italy              -           .       . 

Siculi;  mostly  reroldog  > 
from  Syracuse.            J 

Eg^tsansy   who    were 
jBIymians. 

Messapians;  a  nation  of  > 
the  Japyg9.                 ) 

Some    Tyrsenians,  who 
joined   the  Athenians 
from   hostility  to  the 
Syracusans. 

Monarchy. 

Monarchy. 
Artas. 

CHAP.  VI. 


THE   ABIUTY   FOB  WAB,  AND   THB  METHOD   OF   CARRYINO  IT   OK,  IN   THE 
ATHENIAN   CONFEDERACY,  AND   PRINCIPALLY   AMONG   THE   ATHENIANS. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  as  far  as  it  is 
known  to  us,  though  our  conceptions  of  the  Athenian  power  must 
be  imperfect,  from  our  ignorance  of  other  allies  of  whom  no 
mention  is  preserved.  [These,  however,  can  have  been  but  very 
few,  and  of  inconsiderable  importance.  Edit.]  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  iJoeaUh  and  pffooer  of  the  confederacy,  whether 
as  consisting  in  riches^  or  shipping,  or  soldiers,  all  carefully  noted 
by  Thucydides.  (1.  2, 18.) 

The  money  of  the  Athenians  was  partly  laid  up  in  the  treasury, 
and  partly  consisted  in  annual  revenue.    In  the  treasury,  deduct- 
ing three  thousand  seven  hundred  talents,  which  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  vestibules  of  the  citadel  and  other  edifices,  and  on 
the  siege  of  Potidsea,  there  remained  six  thousand  talents ;  besides 
five  hundred  talents  of  gold  and  silver  uncoined,  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  presents,  sacred  vessels,  and  Median  spoils ;  and  be- 
sides this  was  money  laid  up  in  the  temples,  and  the  golden  vest  of 
Minerva,  of  thirty  talents,  so  artfully  made  that  it  was  removable. 
Every  year,  too,  besides  the  rest  of  the  income  of  the  state  (firom 
the  public  demesnes,  mines,  customs,  tax  on  foreign  sojourners, 
and  many  other  items,  diligently  treated  on  by  Boeckh.  CEcon. 
Publ.  Ath.  1.  8.,  of  which,  however,  only  the  income  from  land, 
and  the  judgments  in  the  courts  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides), 
the  tribute  paid  by  the  allies  amounted  to  six  hundred  talents.' 
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How  much  each  paid  does  not  appear,  except  that  the  Cjtherians 
were  rated  at  four  talents.  (1. 4, 57)    [That,  however,  was  a  mere 
quit-rent.  Edit.]     The  sum  of  the  whole  amounted  (according  to 
Xen.  Anab.  7, 1,  26.)  to  a  thousand  talents  ;  which  sum  was  much 
increased  m  the  war,  one  thousand  two  hundred  talents  being  ex- 
acted from  the  allies  only.    (See  Boeckh.  p.  431.)    But  this  large 
sum  began  rapidly  to  be  exhausted,  since  the  war  was  very  ex- 
pensive, as  we  may  infer  from  the  charges  at  the  siege  of  Poti- 
daea,  and  considering  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which,  in 
the  summer  of  the  fourth  year,  were  all  equipped  and  in  service, 
must  have  occasioned  a  heayy  expense.     Add,  too,  that,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Chalcidaeans,  Botticeans,  and  other 
tributary  allies  revolted ;  the  Lacedaemonians  ravaged  Attica  itself 
with  incursions ;  and  the  Locri  Opuntii  endeavoured  to  devastate 
Eubcea,  and  the  Megarseans  other  parts  of  the  sea  with  predatory 
privateers.  (1.  2,  S2,  60.  3,  51.)     A  thousand  talents,  too,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  were  put  aside  for  the  last  emergency  ;  so 
that,  in  the  fourth  year,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  contri- 
bute money  from  their  private  purses.  (1.  3, 19.)  Whether,  besides 
the  ordinary  tribute,  any  extraordinary  sums  were  collected  from 
the  allies,  does  not  appear.     Ships  were,  indeed,  sent  to  them  to 
collect  money  (1. 4, 75.),  but  whether  this  was  the  tribute  itself, 
or  arrears,  is  not  clear.    We  are,  however,  to  remember  that 
ships  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  sent  to  Caria  and  Ly  cia  (1.  %  69. )» 
of  which  the  latter,  at  least,  was  never  tributary  to  the  Athenians, 
as  far  as  we  know.    In  the  course  of  the  truce  the  city  had  some- 
what recovered  itself  (1. 6,  26.),  when  the  expedition  to  Sicily  that 
followed  overwhelmed  them  with  expense.  (1.  6,  31.)     The  forti- 
fying, too,  of  Decelea  was  an  extreme  injury ;  for  the  Athenians 
were  quite  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  territory,  and  more  than 
twenty  thousand  slaves  deserted ;  vast  herds  of  cattle  perished, 
horses  were  lost  or  lamed,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  had  to  be 
imported  from  Eubcea,  by  a  very  circuitous  and  expensive  way, 
for  the  use  of  the  city.     The  revenue  then  falling  off,  and  the 
expenses,  in  so  great  a  war,  increasing,  they  were  compelled,  in 
the  year  of  the  Olymp.  91, 2.,  to  levy  on  the  allies  a  tax  of  a  twen* 
tieth  part  of  tlie  goods  imported  or  exported  by  sea,  instead  of 
the  tribute,  thinking  that  thus  more  money  would  come  into  the 
treasury.    On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  calamity  in  Sicily, 
they  contracted  their  expenses  (1. 8, 4.) ;  and,  after  the  defection 
of  Chios,  they  even  resorted  to  those  one  thousand  talents  re- 
served for  emergency.    This  was  the  more  necessary,  since  the 
other  cities  of  Ionia,  from  which  the  greater  revenue  was  derived. 
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followed  the  example  of  Chios.  Such  is  the  substance  of  what 
Thucydides  says  respecting  the  income  and  expenses  of  the 
state,  except  that  the  Thracian  mercenaries  received  a  drachma  a 
day,  and  the  soldiers  at  Potidaea  two  drachmas. 

Of  triremes  fit  for  service,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there 
were  three  hundred  (1. 2,  IS.) >  of  which  one  hundred  were  retained 
for  the  defence  of  Attica,  Euboea,  and  Salamis.  (1. 3, 24.)  In  the 
fourth  year,  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  in  service.  (1.  3, 17-)  To 
the  Athenian  fleet  may  be  added  that  of  the  Corcyraeans,  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  (1.1,25*);  &nd  of  the 
Chians  and  Lesbians,  who,  in  the  second  year,  accompanied  the 
Athenians  with  fifty  sail.  (1.  2, 56.)  Triremes  were  divided  into 
ttvi/l-sailing,  or  fit  for  naval  battle,  and  those  formed  to  admit  the 
conveyance  of  soldiers^  arpartorriti^  or  ivXirayuyot.  There  were  also 
Hippagif  horse-transports.  (1. 2, 56*)  There  were,  too,  other  ships 
destined  for  other  uses,  such  as  ^famryS^tq  i^i^,  ^povpSbt^  (1.4, 
18.),  vpcipvXaydbt;  (1. 1,  117*))  the  Salaminla  and  the  Paralus.  Besides 
triremeSf  there  were  light  harks^  Xtvr^  vXo<a  (1.2,83.),  long  barks  for 
war,  vXcra  jbcaKp^  (1. 1, 14.),  privateering  barks,  and  swift-sailing 
ones,  Pentecontors  (of  fifty  oars),  xtX^na,  or  cock-boats,  ^fA^pix^, 
(1.  4, 67.),  xATifpi}  v>io7a.  (1.  4,  118.) 

To  the  equipping  and  manning  of  fleets  were  required  (not  to 
mention  the  vtftwtu^  or  supernumeraries  (1. 1, 10. )>  divers  (L  4,  26.) 
seamen  (vavreu\  rotioers  (vv^pto-Za,  Iprrai,  xonnjX^Tai,  ^fou/iraiy  ^aXd* 
/Aioi),  who  were  composed  both  of  citizens  and  foreigners.  These 
latter  the  Peloponnesians  hoped  they  should  be  able  to  draw  away 
by  higher  pay.  (1. 1, 121.)  The  ships  were  manned  both  by  citi- 
zens, and,  when  need  required,  by  the  ^tmkoi,  or  sojourners ;  and 
these  latter  continued  to  man  the  fleet  till  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war.  (1.  S,  16.)  Seven  hundred  marines  of  the  lowest  class  (^h) 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  Sicily  (1.6,  43.) ;  but,  in  the  Ionic 
war,  they  were  drafted  from  the  heavy-armed.  (1.  8,24.)  What  was 
the  number  of  all  sorts  on  board  a  trireme  does  not  appear  from 
Thucydides.  *  We  only  know  that,  in  forty  triremes,  five  hundred 
and  ten  heavy-armed  were  conveyed  to  Sicily.  [No  proportion, 
however,  can  be  imagined  between  the  number  of  ships  and  the 
number  of  heavy-armed.  Edit.]  The  soldiers  sometimes  them- 
selves rowed  the  ships.  (See  1. 1, 10.  3, 18.  6,  91»)  Even  in  other 
respects,  the  different  offices  of  sailors  were,  in  case  of  necessity, 

*  The  Editor  is,  however,  of  another  opioion,  and  thinks  that  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily shown  by  ThucydSde^  and  certainly  by  other  writersy  what  was  the 
average  number.     See  1. 8,  39.  and  note. 
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interchanged.  Tbui  Demosthenes  arms  his  sailors  with  shields, 
and  makes  them  fight  on  land.  (1.  ^,  9.)  Gylippus,  too  (1. 7»  !•)> 
procures  arms  for  his  sailors ;  and,  in  the  descent  on  Sphacteria 
(1.  4f,  32.)>  when  all  but  the  Thalamii  took  arms  in  the  attack.^ 
The  expenses  in  fitting  out  a  ship  were  supplied  not  only  bj  the 
state,  but  by  private  persons.  The  state  provided  the  empty 
ships,  manned  them,  and  gave  the  pay  to  the  crews,  commonly 
three  oboli  a  day  (1. 8, 4>5.) ;  sometimes,  however,  a  drachma.  (1. 3, 
17.  6,31.)  Private  individuals  who  filled  the  post  of  trierarchs 
furnished  the  equipments,  and  also  some  extraordinary  gratuities, 
in  addition  to  the  pay.  llie  fleets  were  commanded  mostly  by 
several  admirals,  sometimes  by  one  only.  (See  1. 1,  46  and  51.  1, 
57  and  16.  The  ships  had  their  trierarchs  or  captains,  masters, 
or  steersmen,  and  celeustae^  like  our  boatswains^  besides  other  lower 
officers. 

In  naval  war,  the  daring  and  skill  of  the  Athenians  was  of  the 
highest  order.  Phormio,  with  twenty  ships,  attacks  forty-seven 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  puts  them  to  flight  (i.  2,  83).  The 
same  officer,  with  the  same  twenty  ships,  maintains  a  dubious 
engagement  with  seventy-seven  Peloponnesian  ones.  (1.  2,  87.) 
And,  upon  the  whole,  the  Athenians  had  adopted  the  notion  that 
they  ought  not  to  give  way  to  ani/  number  of  Peloponnesians. 
Therefore,  they  conceived  themselves  conquered  by  the  Corin- 
thians (famous  as  they  were  for  naval  skill),  because  they  had  not 
carried  off  a  decisive  victory;  and  the  Corinthians  claimed  the 
victory,  because  not  defeated.  (1. 7y  34.) 

The  form  adopted  in  ranging  the  ships  was  various.  Very  oflen 
the  vessels  followed  each  other,  one  by  one,  as  Phormio's  did  in 
each  of  his  battles;  whicA  was  called  ^ir^  x/pew^  icXitv,  We  have  also 
the  expressions  hel  xcpew^  and  xar^  fA.la¥  rda-crta^at.  (1.  2,  83  and  90. ) 
The  battles  themselves  were  either  regular  and  scientific,  or 
tumultuary,  and  similar  to  land  engagements.  (1. 1,49.)  In  the 
regular  engagements,  such  as  those  of  Phormio,  and  that  at  Sestus 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  the  parties  strive,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  combat,  to  snatch  some  advantage  from  the 
enemy.  (See  1. 2, 84  and  9.  8, 104.)  The  Athenians  were  attached 
to  two  modes  of  fighting,  the  vip/ir>iov;,  and  the  di^vXov;  (with  which 
are  connected  the  Avflw^p*^^,  Stpdn^vtri^,  and  IfitoX'i),  By  the Jbrmer 
they  sailed  in  long  line  around  the  enemy's  fleet,  confining  them 
gradually  into  a  smaller  compass,  until  they  crowded  them  toge- 
ther and  threw  them  into  disorder,  when  they  made  their  assault 

**  Such,  indeed,  wu  very  general ;  especiAlly  in  the  case  of  an  Athenian 
fquadron  cruising  round  Peloponnesus.     (Edit.; 
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with  beaky  on  the  broadside  of  the  enemy's  ships.  (1. 2, 84.)  By 
the  latter  they  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and  sailing  through, 
damaged  the  hulks,  and  brushed  among  the  rows  of  oars.  For 
this  effect  they  sometimes  approached,  and  sometimes  recoiled^ 
and  then  again  rushed  on  the  enemy.  Ther^coiVwas  made  either 
with  prow  opposite  to  the  enemy  (when  the  ship  was  said  to  be 
Styrhpes^fy  and  SUch  a  recoil  was  called  Aydyt^va-i^  ifpijfjiya^  Kpo^w^euyy 
or  by  turning  away  the  prow,  which  usually  indicated  defeat,  and 
was  called  ^or^erta^cuf  Stvarrp^if^y  &c.  The  attack  was  made  on 
the  sides;  nor  did  the  Athenians  like  to  fight  prow  to  prow. 
(7,  36.) 

To  elude  these  arts,  the  Peloponnesians,  when  compelled  to 
fight  on  the  open  sea,  aimed  at  throwing  their  fleet  into  the  form 
of  a  ball.  They,  moreover,  sought  out  confined  situations,  which 
the  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  avoided,  as  not  favourable  to 
quick-sailing  vessels,  since  they  could  not  have  room  for  their 
evolutions ;  but  the  sea-fight  became  similar  to  a  land  engage- 
ment. (1.  2,  89.  7)  36.)  Such  will  apply  to  all  the  engagements  in 
which  the  Peloponnesians  either  conquered,  or  fought  a  drawn 
battle ;  as  1.  2, 90.  4, 25.  7,  54.  That  they  might  keep  clear  of 
the  beak,  and  themselves  break  down  the  enemy's  foreparts  {t^ 
icpuped^ty  and  To^  icxpiisipea-tai  Sofa^fr^ieUy  1.  7,  34  and  36.),  they 
avoided  exposing  their  broadsides,  and  rather  rushed  forward 
together,  prow  first ;  and  these  prows  the  Corinthians  first  armed 
with  ^ir«T/$e(,  prominent  beams,  bound  fast  to  them.  Which 
useful  device  the  Syracusans  adopted,  with  the  improvement  of 
itvrfipiltiy  or  Stretchers,  six  feet  long,  from  the  prows  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel ;  at  the  same  time  shortening  and  strengthening  the 
prow.  (1.  7, 36.)  They,  moreover,  resorted  to  stratagems^  such  as 
contriving  to  engage  with  the  enemy  when  unrefreshed  by  dinner, 
while  the  other  party  had  dined.  (See  1. 7,  39  and  40.  8,95.) 
Finally,  by  the  accession,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  arma- 
ment in  Sicily,  of  the  Syracusans,  Chians,  and  other  lonians,  the 
Peloponnesians  made  considerable  advances  in  nautical  skill,  so 
that  in  the  batde  of  Sestus  we  find  a  scientific  sort  of  plan  pur- 
sued. (1. 8, 104.)  Yet  there,  and  elsewhere,  disorder  was  apt  to  arise, 
which  gave  many  advantages  to  the  enemy's  skill  and  disciplined 
bravery.  ( See  1.  2,  91.  8, 104.  7,  23.)  Such,  however,  could  not  so 
well  happen  in  combats  similar  to  battles  on  land,  wherein  the 
engagement  was  less  between  the  sailors  than  the  soldiers^  or 
marines^  placed  on  the  decks,  who  strove  to  prevent  the  ships 
from  being  held  fast  by  the  enemy's  harpoons,  or  grapplings  (tVon- 
hands)y  which  Pliny  (1.  7,  56.)    says   Pericles  invented.      That 
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those,  moreoyer,  should  not  keep  their  hold,  the  fore-parts  of  the 
ships  were  sometimes  sheathed  with  raw  hides.  0-  7>  65*)  T^^ 
marines  strove  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  decks  with  missiles^ 
and  then  boarded  their  ships.  (1.  7,  65  and  70. )  For  which  reason, 
besides  those  who  were  properly  styled  marines  (twitdreu),  they 
placed  many  archers  and  dartsmen,  as  also  heavy-armed»  who 
fought  hand  to  hand,  while  the  ships  stood  still  alongside  of  each 
other.  (1.  1, 49.  7>  40  and  60.)  In  such  battles,  it  is  plain  that 
strength  and  courage  were  of  more  avail  than  art.  Hence  it  was 
that  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  the  Syracusans  hoped  for  victory, 
and  the  Athenians  lost  their  whole  fleet. 

The  fleet  of  the  Athenians  had,  however,  before  those  battles, 
been  suffering  much  injury,  by  their  having  no  facility  for  careen- 
ing, nor  even  drawing  their  ships  ashore  whenever  they  became 
leaky.  (1.7>12.)  The  number  of  sailors  was  also  much  dimi- 
nished ;  those  having  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  horse,  on  going 
to  fetch  wood  and  water :  the  foreigners,  too,  had  deserted  in 
great  numbers ;  besides  that,  military  discipline  had  grown  exceed- 
ingly relaxed.* 

*  It  is  not  neoessaiy  to  trace,  with  the  Author,  the  gradual  stages  bj  which  tha 
Athenian  fleet  was  brought  to  ruin  ;  which  may  better  be  learnt  from  the  historian 
himself:  but  the  student  will  be  interested  with  the  following  instructive  col- 
lection of  Tbucydidean  nautical  phrases,  bj  the  diligent  Professor,  p.  66,  Arma- 
menu  nautica  —  kc^,  ^p4<rtoPy  rpomrrfip  (1.2,  93.  )f  rapahs  (7,  4a),  Korr6s 
(2,  84.),  *A.«ol  r&pwt&f  (3,  15,\  iirofid^pa  (4, 11.),  —  vtufsirouiJ^ai^lf  14.)  nav- 
wtiyMT^ai  (31.),  {tv^ai  rits  TdKaiiu  ior§  v\»gt/»ovs  ctrcu  ical  riis  AXXas  hrurK^fdffm 
(1 ,  29. ).  hrly€toyf  r^ipM,  vccio'oucoi :  —  Portiks  partes,  cr6ita,  ftvx6s,  ictiKii  ^  Xifd^ 
MtAif<rrof  (2,  93. ) ,  —  iwififiyeu  M.  r^  ravs,  ififi^rat  et  ifffifjpoi  is  pauv  —  di^as-cipa^- 
i^cu  (7,  7.),  Hopfi^  T^  wwr  ftoi  |w«x^«'  ''V  ^p^^ica^  (7,  14.),  ipai  (1,  29.), 
cipairwf  vau0-(  et  rks  pavs  Mt  r^s  T^f  (1,  52.),  iufdyftr^ai  (I,  48.),  iumytayiip 
iroicMrJ^at(4,  29) : — modus,  quo  Tela  solvebant,  describitur  (6,  32.),  iarraydytahai 
(1,  29.),  Ko^tXM^tip  pads  (2, 93.),  —  ip^/wp rupttp  ( 1,  65. ),  rrifmp  kpiftm  ie»rap4m 
.pmr^cu  (4,26.),  AwXota  (2, 85.)— Cibi  nautici  (3,49.),  iLpeew\97p is inrafthp  (1,104), 
^f^  XPV  ''opoar\€iy  (2,  84.),  iiwh  mdXm  a-Xetr  (4,  25  ),  Ko^curoi  riLsicdrwas  kwiarfi^w 
Toi/a-Xot)  (2,91.),  Aa-mroA.c^u'  (1,  137.),  ^purr«p€<(ir;^ai  (3,  80.J,  rii  <nifjtudHp^ 
(1,49.),  hrtwatitpurTO  &s  is  irarhovp  (1, 50.),  rii  trxd^  eZXicoy  iu^oMfA^pot  r&p 
pwp  (1,  50.),  tV  »'M»'  vpo<rtworfiamno  ip9\6fjL99foi  tA  —  pcuwyia  icoi  p€Kpo6s 
(1,  54.),  rpowtuop  tirrtiaap,  hpritrnitrap  (ib.),  ffprtp  $\a0op  povp,  iip^wrap  iw\  rh 
'Piop  rh  *AxcuKhp  »of)i  rh  rpontuop  (2,  91.),  rois  ipoprlois  tA  ixtlpvp  [povdyta  ictd 
pwpois]  {fir6<rwop^  iLw49wrap  (ib.),  Kariw\§opisrhffrpafr6irt9op{l,  51.),  leartdpHP 
(1,37.);  unde  Kdfrapau  (4,26.),  icardywdai,  Kororyttyfi  (6,  42.),  6pidtw,6pt»U 
iV^cU)  ifV***",  2f>fM>»»  saepissime —  i^pfjdffeur^ai^A,  8.),  i^pyuwrivi^  ipopfiutr^ai 
Wb  Tirof,  seepe  iwvXoxciv  (7, 4.),  iwvnipt'p.  Subst.  t^opftas  (3,6.)  et  i^oppaiats 
(8,  33.),  icorfoxw,  KorwrxfTp,  Korwrxhaw  U  ti  (7,  33.  4,  42.),  sic  crxe'r  U 
Ti  etTO'i  (5,2.  8,64.),  &«'o^a(rccv  cum  ^i  yrpf  et  sine  eo,  vtipe  ^  ptsbtrrc&iJMP 
wKoiwp  (8,  6.),  i^poKTW  irTp9r6ir§iop  (1,  118.),  <rra6p0/Aa  Ttpkriu  pom (6,  66.), 
modus  quo  valll  eielluntar  (7, 25.). 
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CHAP.  vn. 

ON    THE   ATHENIAN   LAND   FORCES. 

The  forces  of  the  Athenians  ihemtehes  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  mercenaries^  and  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the 
allies ;  and  a  distinction  must  also  be  made  among  the  various 
kinds  of  soldiers. 

The  Athenian  heavy-armed,  who  were  taken  from  the  military 
list  (ix  %aT<tkiyw)y  were  SJ9,000,  of  whom  16,000  were  appointed  for 
the  defence  of  the  city  and  the  forts.     These,  however,  were  not 
all  citizens,  but  also  Metceci^  or  sojourners.  (1.2,  31.)     Of  horse^ 
or  horse-archers,  there  were  1200 :  a  number  which  may  seem 
small,  but  it  was  large  compared  with  that  of  the  Peloponnesian 
horse.     Many  could  not  keep  horses,  by  reason  of  the  ruggedness 
of  the  soil  of  Attica,  and  because  of  the  popular  government.^ 
These  horsemen,  as  also  the  heavy-armed  (1. 3, 17.),  seem  to  have 
had  servants,  who  cooked  their  food  and  carried  their  baggage, 
and  were,  therefore,  called  ^pero*,  ^x^Xot;&oi.  (7,  75.)   There  were 
also  1600  archers.     Regular  light  infantry,  as  darters,  slingers,  or 
Peltastae  (i.  e.  middle-armed),  they  had  few  or  none.    Whenever 
the  Metoeci  (as  was  the  case  when  the  population  was  called  forth 
en  masse)  were  called  out,  they  used  such  arms  as  were  at  hand. 
(1.4,94.)     As  the  Athenians  were  opulent,  they  were  enabled  to 
hire  excellent  light-armed  from  foreign  nations,  Thracians,  Cre- 
tans,  and  others.    (1.4,129.    5^6.   7, 27  and  29.   6,43.   7,57.) 
This  use  of  mercenaries  afterwards  tended  much  to  the  ruin  of 
Greece. 

To  advert  to  the  forces  of  the  allies,  few  of  these,  before  the 
treaty  with  the  Argives,  Mantinseans,  and  Eleans,  furnished 
heavy-armed.  The  Milesians,  indeed,  sent  some  to  the  expedition 
against  Cythera  (1.  4,  54.) ;  and  in  the  army  passing  over  to  Sicily, 
out  of  five  thousand  one  hundred,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
^hy  were  Athenians,  five  hundred  Argives,  two  hundred  and  fifty 

*  Alas,  for  the  rich !  who  could  not,  it  seems,  be  allowed  to  keep  a  horse  for 
health  or  pleasure,  lest  their  tant  culottes  brethren  ^ould  feel  envy,  and  take  offence 
at  their  pride.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  a  country  where  liberty  and 
equality  were  perpetually  boatted  of,  but  never  attained  g  the  higher  classes 
having  to  enjoy  what  wealth  they  were  permitted  to  keep,  by  stealth ;  as  is  the 
case  in  Turkey  at  the  present  day.  We  should  never  have  suspected  society  to  be 
in  so  unnatural  a  sUte,  had  not  Aristophanes  ^ven  us  more  than  a  peep  behind 
the  curtain :  we  might,  indeed,  scarcely  be  disposed  to  credit  the  satirist,  were 
not  his  representations  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Xen<^hon,  Isocrates,  Plato^ 
the  Greek  orators,  &c.  Ac.    (Edit.) 
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Mantinsans,  and  the  rest  consisted  of  the  subject-allies.  (1*  6>  43.) 
If,  however,  the  treaty  with  the  nations  of  Peloponnesus,  just 
mentioned,niad  been  more  lasting,  the  number  of  heavy  infantry 
would  have  considerably  increased;  since  even  the  Eleans  fur- 
nished three  thousand.    (1.  5,  59  and  75.) 

Among  the  allies  who  used  light  arms  were  the  Acarnanians, 
excellent  slingers.  (1.  2,  81.)  The  ^nians  were  Peltastse  (1.  4, 
28.),  as  were  also  the  Methymnseans.  (1.4,  129.)  Tlie  Rhodians 
were  slingers.  (1.  6,  43.)  Others  were  archers.  See  1.  7,  57.  8, 
69.  Of  the  Grecian  horse  the  best  were  the  Thessalians,  who, 
however,  only  aided  the  Athenians  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  (I.  2,  22.)  In  the  parts  of  Tlirace  they  were  assisted  by 
some  Macedonian  horse.  (1.  1,  61  and  63.) 

These,  then,  were  the  forces  of  the  Athenians,  which,  how- 
ever, were  dispersed  throughout  many  countries,  and  could  not 
easily  fight  conjointly.  (1. 2,  39.)  It  was  only  to  neighbouring 
countries 'that  they*  marched  forth  in  full  force,  or  en  masse, 
vay^tljAsi,  Thus  a  very  considerable  force  made  an  irruption  into 
Megara,  consisting  of  thirteen  thousand  heavy-armed,  of  whom 
three  thousand  were  Metoeci,  and  no  small  number  of  light- 
armed.  (U  3,  31.  See  also  1. 3,  91.)  To  Delium  they  led  forth  not 
only  all  the  citizens  and  Metoeci  of  military  age,  but  even  the 
foreigners  staying  in  the  city  (L  4,  90.)*  of  whom  the  light-armed 
were  far  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  enemy.  In  the  first  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  the  fleet  conveyed  five  thousand  one  hundred 
heavy-armed,  four  hundred  and  eighty  archers,  seven  hundred 
darters,  one  hundred  and  twenty  Peltastse,  and  thirty  horse  (1.  6, 
43.) ;  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse- 
men, to  be  mounted  in  Sicily,  and  thirty  horse  archers.  Lastly, 
Demosthenes  brought  five  thousand  heavy-armed,  and  archers, 
darters,  and  slingers  in  considerable  numbers.  (1.  7>  42.)  These 
were  the  greatest  armies  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  war,  united  in 
any  one  place.  For,  since  the  Peloponnesians  were  far  superior  in 
number,  the  Athenians  did  not  venture  to  encounter  them  in  a 
pitched  battle  (the  only  ones  worthy  of  which  name  were,  the 
battle  at  Delium  against  the  Boeotians,  that  at  Amphipolis  against 
Brasidas,  that  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives,  wherein  the 
Athenians  participated,  and  the  battles  in  Sicily*),  but  allowed' 
their  fields  to  be  ravaged,  and,  cruising  around  Peloponnesus  with 
their  fleets,  made  descents  at  all  favourable  spots>  and  committed 


*  The  Author  forgets  the  important  and  well-contested  one  with  the  Corin- 
thians (1.  4,  43. )»  «)d  that  near  Megara.     (Edit.) 
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rayages.  Which^  that  they  might  do  in  the  winter  also,  and  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  was  absent,  they  occupied  the 
islands  near  Peloponnesus ;  and  took  in  and  fortified  some  penin- 
sular promontories,  and  thus  separated  them  from  the  continent. 
Of  this  we  have  instances  in  Minoa  (1.  3,  51.),  Pylus  (1.  4,  S.), 
Methone  (1.  4,  45.),  Cythera  (1.  4,  53.)  Compare  1. 5»  51  and  75. 
Their  allies,  who  were  somewhat  removed  from  the  sea,  they  per- 
suaded to  carry  down  walls  thereto,  that  if  they  should  be  blocked 
up  on  the  land  side,  they  might  receive  supplies  by  sea.    (1. 5,  82. 

1,  103.  5>  52.  5,  82.)  For,  upon  the  whole,  the  Athenians  were 
thought  very  skilful  in  attacking  fortified  places  {rux^t^axM  I^mw 
hwaro)  ilvMf  1.  1,  102.) ;  and,  therefore,  they  did  not  decline  a  war 
of  siege.  How  rapidly  they  fortified  places  appears  from  what 
was  done  at  Pylus  (1. 4, 3  and  4.)  and  Nisaea.  (1.  4,  69.)  They  had 
numerous  carpenters  (rcxroycf),  and  stone-masons  (Kt^wfyoU  1.  4, 
69.,  Xi^oUyoiy  1.  ?»  43.)  Of  the  iron  tools  used  by  these  artificers 
we  have  mention  at  1,  5,  82.  6, 44.  4,  4.  4,  69.  They,  however, 
not  only  stormed  cities,  but  besieged  them,  till  famine  or  sedition 
should  compel  the  inhabitants  to  submit.  To  this  were  applied  the 
terms  ippo<rrca^i^S(T^at,  irpo^nca^^^S^a*,  irpw«Jf i«,  &c.  By  famine  Po- 
tidaea  and  Melus  were  reduced;  by  famine  and  sedition  My- 
tilene ;  by  sedition  Mende.  That  supplies  might  not  be  intro- 
duced, the  places  were  circumvallated  {ift^itraixi^oyro  w^qt^  or 
ivtruxf^oyri),  either  (when  there  was  no  fear  from  an  external 
force)  by  a  single  wall,  fortified  with  towers  and  castles,  or  some- 
times by  a  double  one,  of  circumvallation  also.  The  labour  of  these 
works  was  portioned  out  among  the  allied  states  (1.  5,  114.  5,  75. 

2,  78.) ;  on  the  completion  of  which,  the  major  part  of  the  army 
returned  home,  and  a  garrison  (^povpol,  ^u^Xaxfc)  was  left  to  defend 
the  walls.  The  enemy  impeded  this  circumvallation  by  making 
sallies  (cTcfi/yeu,  ^r/foSoy  nFottTa-dou  iKtovfirtltf),  and  themselves  carried 
out  transverse  walls.  (1.  6,  99.  seq.) 

The  mode  of  engaging  in  battle  was  not  destitute  of  art.  Both 
parties  strove  to  carry  out  the  wings  (especially  the  right,  1. 5, 71.) 
beyond  the  enemy's  line,  and  thus  outflank  them  (which  was 
termed  ir<p»/%try  rf  xip<fj  or  vircpix»y :  and,  by  the  later  writers,  ^cp- 
<paXccyyt7v  and  tnctpxtpfv).  They  laid  ambushes  in  hollow  and  bushy 
places,  and  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  rear  (xark  »^ov),  or 
rushed  on  the  flanks  (so  xt^^wrK  U  r^  ir>^7*a,  1. 4,  35.),  surrounded 
them  (^xvxXotJyTo),  and  resorted  to  stratagems  (xXf^*^«tT«)  of  every 
kind.  The  enemy  used  to  draw  out  (vir«f4y««y)  their  wings,  so  as 
to  equal  those  of  the  enemy ;  by  which,  however,  they  sometimes 
left  an  interval  (§»<£x«yoy),  at  which  the  enemy  rushed  in  (1. 5, 7.),  as 
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thej  opposed  other  troops  to  those  in  ambush,  or  defended  them^ 
selves  by  the  ^orm  of  their  array.  The  plan  of  array  was  chiefly 
this :  the  heavy-arined  were  placed  in  the  centre,  the  horse  and 
light-armed  at  the  wings.  Sometimes  the  army  was  distributed 
into  two  divisions^  one  placed  in  the  rear,  and  as  a  corps  de  reserve 
to  the  other,  and  called  the  ol  ^«<t«xt«J  :  the  depth  was  from  eight 
to  sixteen,  and  sometimes  twenty-five.  (1.4,94.)  There  was 
also  a  Trrpeiyww^  t<£{k,  or  square  array,  formed  on  emergencies, 
consisting  of  heavy-armed,  and  within  which  the  light-armed, 
baggage-bearers,  &c.,  were  placed ;  and  a  %A/er-armed  corps 
was  appointed  to  charge  upon  the  enemy,  on  occasion.  (1. 4, 125.) 
The  battle  commenced  with  skirmishing  on  the  part  of  the  light* 
armed  ;  meanwhile,  the  respective  generals  delivered  harangues, 
the  soothsayers  and  augurs  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  the  trum- 
peters, &c.  sounded  a  sort  of  battle-march.  The  heavy-armed 
were  of  most  consequence,  and  these  maintained  a  close  combat 
(<rr(iha  or  avaraZlp  fMtxh)*  the  opposite  to  which  was  ire^wrro^iy 
wpo<r€oXfi.  (1.  7,  81.)  The  respective  armies,  as  soon  as  they  had 
sung  the  paean,  rushed  on  ( ir/»«<r€/«f «>  5^;*f>  1-4?,  96.),  and  fought 
hand  to  hand  (ii  x^'^P^i  ^eveM  or  ^X^erv,  kv  xep<rl  ^/^yeo-Sa*,  and  tlfcu). 
They  used  their  shields  for  pushing  and  breaking  the  enemy's 
line.  (1.  4,  96.  5,  73.  6,  70.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  light- 
armed  poured  in  their  volleys  from  a  distance  (U  »©XXoiJ,  1. 4,  32.), 
pressing  upon  the  enemy  when  he  retreated,  but  giving  way  when 
he  attacked.  (1.2,79.  3,97.)  They,  by  the  lightness  of  their 
armour,  easily  outstripped  the  heavy-armed,  and  were  often  of 
great  service.  By  these  the  Athenians  at  Spartolus  (1. 2, 79.),  in 
JEtolia  (1. 3, 97.),  and  in  Sicily,  on  the  retreat  from  Syracuse  (1. 7, 
79.),  and  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Sphacteria  (1. 4,  32.),  were  van- 
quished.* The  horse  very  rarely  decided  battles  ;  though  some 
instances  are  found  at  1.  4,  44  and  96.  2,  79.  Their  use  was 
greater  before  and  after  battles,  in  covering  the  retreat  of  an 
army,  or  in  harassing  an  invading  force,  by  cutting  off  stragglers 
and  parties  sent  out  for  wood  and  water.  (1. 7, 13.) 

The  battles  (of  which  only  one  in  this  war  was  nocturnal)  were 
obstinate  (K«^T«pai),  but  not  bloody.  (See  1. 3, 99.  4,44.  4, 101.  5, 
11.  6,71.  5,74. 

Of  commanders  among  the  Athenians  there  were  generally 
three  (1. 4, 42  ^^^  53.) ;  sometimes  two  (1.  4,  89  and  129.) ;  and 
occasionally  with  full  powers  to  decide  on  the  magnitude  of  the 


•  In  both  these  last  cases,  howe? er,  there  seem  to  ha? e  been  tome  heav  j-armed 
employed.     (Edit) 
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army,  and  all  the  details  of  an  expedition.  (1.  6>  26.)  But  it  was 
difficult  for  them,  by  reason  of  the  general  feeling  of  liberty  inhe- 
rent in  democracy,  to  preserve  military  discipline  (1. 7>  14.) ;  which 
we  also  see  in  the  Syracusans.  (1. 6, 69,  and  elsewhere.) 


CHAP.  VIII. 


ON  THE  GENIUS  AND  POLITICAL  FEELINGS  OP  THE  ATHENIANS,  THEIR 
MODE  OP  ADMINISTERING  PUBLIC  APPAIRS,  AND  THEIR  CHIEF  PER* 
80NAGE8.* 

Public  afiairs  were  debated  and  determined  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people  (rjf  rov  ^fMv  ^xXi90-/f ),  called  by  the  senate,  or  council 
of  ballot  (jSet/X^  Tjf  SvK^  ToS  %vdiAov\  1.  8, 66.)9  which  body  was  some- 
times addressed  previously  to  the  people.  (1. 5, 45.) 

The  people  determined  en  dernier  ressort  concerning  war  or 
peace  (1.  1, 139.),  alliance  (1.  1,  31,  5,  45.)>  the  magnitude  of 
armies  (1. 6, 24.  seqq.)9  the  fate  of  the  vanquished  (1. 3, 36.),  the 
mode  of  administration  of  the  city,  and  its  magistrates  (1. 8, 67*)» 
and  on  public  offences.  (1. 6,  29  and  60.)  It  created  generals  (1. 2, 
65.  6, 7.)>  substituted  others  in  their  place  (1. 4,  28.),  and,  by  its 
sufirages,  which  the  Prytanis  (i.  e.  the  president  of  the  Prytanes), 
after  he  had  given  the  orators  permission  to  speak  (yv^fAaqvptfj^iiKt)^ 
used  to  put  or  propose  (rogabat),  which  was  called  imf^^i^c^y, 
^^oy  iw^u)ff  it  decreed  and  confirmed  every  matter  of  conse- 
quence. (1. 8, 69.)  t 


*  For  what  is  said  on  the  first  of  these  heads,  the  Editor  must  r«fer  to  the 
original.  The  paraliek  drawn  by  Thucydides,  at  1. 1,  7a  &  9,  37.,  maj  abun- 
dandj  suffice. 

f  The  places  of  meeting  mentioned  in  Thucydides,  are  the  Pnjx  (1.  8,  97.), 
where  the  people  utuatty  met ;  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  near  Munydiia  (1.  8,  93.), 
and  the  Colonus.  (1.  8,  67.)  Here  may  be  noted  the  phrases  iiackiialay  ir«ic> 
and  iroi9iir^aty  rhif  Kj/jlow  (vAX^cty,  ^^KKffCat  r^  iiacXriaUtF  is  rh  KoXmp6w  (8.  67. ), 
yp^fAJiy  iffwrfKfXw  h  rhf  9fifwp  (ib.),  pi^opas  hrUyai  (6,  29.  )i  ^aptSrr^s^  vaptK^ 
b6pT9s  fiKryow,  (1,  139.)  The  following  are  the  magistrate  of  the  Athenians 
(o/  ip  WAci,  3,  36.,  al  Mfifut  itpx^  (5, 47.),  mention^  in  Thucydides :  ol  iwwia 
kp^ovm,  who,  in  the  time  of  Cylon,  administered  the  greatest  part  of  public 
affiurs  (U  I,  186.);  npvr^ii,  who  are  ordered  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  other 
magistimtes,  in  the  ArgiTe  treaty  H.  5, 47.);  Tpaiifun^s  (7,  la)  :  after  the  defeat 
in  Sicily,  kpixJh  rts  irpwfivrdpcnf  Mpdp,  tXriPts  wtfA  rmw  irap6vrwf  vpo^/SovAc^outrc 
(8,  1.);  afterwards  (vyypo^Tf  oArittfin'opn  (8,  67.),  by  whom  tlit  form  of 
gOTemment  was  changed. 
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Sometimes  thej  consulted  twice  about  the  same  thing  (when 
the  Prjtanes  are  said  aZ^^  Ty^/^c^y  or  hayr^fAfiy  wp^^weu  and  ^b«^- 
9/^«y,  1.3,  36  and  92.  6,14.),  and  in  the  second  assembly  re- 
scinded the  decree  («f^^/<rfiara)  of  the  former.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
deliberation  on  the  treaty  with  the  Corcyraeans  (1, 44.),  and  on  the 
punishment  of  the  My tileneans  ( 3, 36.)»  and  on  the  expedition  to 
Sicily,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  not  without  offence  and 
danger.  ♦ 


CHAP.  IX. 


ON  THB  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OP  THE   LACEOiBMONIAN  CONFEDERACY. 

The  Lacedemonian  Confederacy  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have  been 
formed  on  far  juster  principles,  and,  as  far  as  respected  the  exter- 
nal condition  of  the  states,  was  really  much  more  equitable  than 
the  Athenian ;  for  its  first  law  was,  that  each  of  the  states  should  be 
free  and  self-governed.  Thus,  in  the  treaties  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Argives,  it  is  expressly  laid  down,  '<  that  all  the 
cities  of  Peloponnesus  shall  be  free,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  country"  (though  we  shall  see  that  this  first  law  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  treaty  was  perpetually  violated  by  the  Arcadians  and 
£leans).  These  allies  did  not  pay  tribute  (o^  twortXtT^  ^^pev,  1, 
19.);  but,  where  there  was  need,  they  made  contributions  of 
money  (co-^p^,  1, 141.).  AH,  moreover,  had  equal  right  of  suf- 
fhige  (ir^^tf  t<ri^^t)y  and  consulted  in  congress  on  all  matters  of 
importance,  when  the  opinion  of  the  majority  was  abided  by  and 
acted  upon,  unless  some  impediment  of  a  religious  nature  arose. 
(1. 5>  30.)  Thus  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  decree  the  war 
against  the  Athenians  before  they  had  held  a  congress  (a^y^h^y)  of 
the  allies,  and  put  the  question  to  the  states,  great  and  small,  (i.  ], 
87  and  119  and  125.)  Thus  they  take  counsel  with  them  on  ad- 
mitting the  Mytilenseans  into  the  confederacy.  (1.3,8.)  To  the 
treaties  entered  into  with  Athens,  the  ambassadors  [or  deputies. 
Edit.]  from  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Epidaurians,  and  Me- 
garsans  subscribe  their  names.  (1.4,  118.)  The  peace  of  Nicias 
and  Plistoanax  some  of  the  allies  received,  others  rejected.  (1. 5» 

•  The  part  trMting  on   the  great  statcsmeii  and  generals  the  Editor  has 
omitted,  as  containing  nothing  of  originality  or  importance. 
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19.)  In  case  there  were  any  disputes  between  the  federate  states, 
these,  if  respecting  private  persons,  were  to  be  decided  equitably 
(hi  TJf  r<n}  xa*  i/M^qi)y  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  whose 
territory  the  dispute  originated ;  but  if  they  regarded  the  states 
themselvesy  they  were  to  be  determined  by  impartial  arbitration. 
(1-5, 79.)  The  Lacedaemonians,  therefore,  who  held  the  supre- 
macy, seem  almost  alone,  in  comparison  with  the  other  states,  to 
have  obtained  these  rights :  —  first,  they  presided  at  the  congresses, 
and  thus  convoked  the  allies  to  Lacedaemon  (1. 1,87  and  119.),  or 
sometimes  Olympia.  (1.3,8.)  They  proposed  the  affairs  to  be 
deliberated  on,  and  put  the  question  to  vote,  (^(pw  iiniywy  1 ,  87 
and  119  and  125.)  Then  they  superintended  the  execution  of 
what  was  determined  on;  and  in  war,  they  held  the  supreme 
command.  Hence  they  sent  round  summonses  (tci^trfyyuXwy  2,  8. 
4,  8.  €TaiaPy  8,  S.)  to  the  rest,  when  and  with  what  quotas  of  troops 
and  quantity  of  provisions  they  were  to  repair  to  the  general 
muster,  for  a  common  expedition ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  war 
were  laid  out  by  them.  (1.  2, 7«)  Again,  though  the  states  had 
each  their  commanders  (oiparyiytii  xarit  irA<ft(),  yet  with  these 
were  sometimes  associated  Lacedaemonian  officers  (called  it^ayot 
(wtftarSTt^  hLdtmt^  ifiXtvq,  2,  75.),  and  the  whole  army  was  com- 
manded by  a  Lacedaemonian  king,  as  also  the  fleet  by  a  La- 
cedaemonian vai/apxo^,  or  admiral  in  chief.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  principles  of  the  confederacy,  though  not  very  unfair, 
were  exceedingly  imperfect.  For  they  were  destitute  of  a  per- 
petual common-council,  the  congresses  were  tardily  held,  and 
when  convened,  by  different  nations  deliberating,  each  as  suited 
its  private  interest,  the  good  of  the  community  was  postponed,  and 
each  was  desirous  to  throw  the  trouble  and  danger  upon  the  rest. 
(1. 1, 141  •)  Whence  arose  a  great  tardiness  in  their  deliberations  ; 
and,  if  the  thing  were  decided  to  be  done,  excuses  were  never 
wanting  for  delaying  the  execution  of  the  general  orders  from 
Lacedaemon.  Besides,  the  very  equity  of  the  league  was  a  merl 
crafty  deceit ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
boasted  that  they  would  restore  freedom  to  Greece  (1. 1, 69.  2,  8.), 
subjected  it  to  the  domination  of  the  fewy  which  they  set  up  in 
all  the  federate  cities.  (1. 1, 19  and  76.  5,  8.)  Again,  there  was 
a  suspicion  (amply  confirmed  by  subsequent  events)  that  they 
only  granted  the  allies  an  outside  show  of  liberty,  in  order  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  Athenians.  (1. 1, 76.)  For,  in  the  treaties 
of  Nicias  (1.5, 19  and  23.),  they  agreed  with  the  Athenians  that, 
if  any  thing  were  forgotten,  they  themselves  (without  consulting 
the  allies)  should  make  such  additions  or  changes  as  might  be 
VOL.  III.  E  E 
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approved  by  both  parties.  Moreover,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
little  fit  for  supreme  rule,  because  their  manners  and  customs  dif- 
fered from  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  on  going  out 
from  their  country,  they  adhered  to  their  own  customs,  and  did 
not  adopt  those  of  others.  (1. 1,77.) 

Such  being  the  case,  this  Peloponnesian  confederacy  would  not 
have  lasted  so  long  as  it  did,  had  it  not  been  preserved,  confirmed, 
and  amplified  by  the  plots  which  the  Athenians  were  perpetually 
laying  against  the  liberty  of  the  states. 

Those  who  belonged  to  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy  may  also 
be  divided  into  the  old  and  the  neu)  allies.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were  (as  we  learn  from  2, 9.)  the  fol- 
lowing :  —  First,  all  the  Peloponnesians,  except  the  Argives, 
Achaeans,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  Arcadians.  Of  these  the 
Argives,  though  always  hostile  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  yet,  for  the 
first  part  of  the  war,  kept  quiet,  because  a  thirty  years*  treaty 
still  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  Of  the 
Achaeans,  the  Pellenians  were,  at  first,  the  only  people  who  aided 
the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but  afterwards  (perhaps  from  the  time  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  ordered  things  in  Achaea  according  to  their 
pleasure,  5, 82.)  all  the  rest.  The  Arcadians  are  also  mentioned 
among  the  allies ;  but  they  efiected  little,  and,  indeed,  took  pay 
on  both  sides ;  and  the  Mantinaeans  afterwards  went  to  war  with 
the  Lacedaemonians.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  zealous  allies  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  most  active  exciters  of  the  war 
against  the  Athenians,  were  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Phlia- 
sians,  Epidaurians,  Troezenians,  Hermionians,  Halians,  —  all,  by 
reason  of  their  enmity  with  the  Argives,  needing  the  aid  of  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  and,  in  the  Mantinaean  war,  the  Tegaans,  by 
their  hostility  to  the  Mantinaeans.  But  of  Peloponnesus  there 
were  the  Megaraeans,  Boeotians,  Locrians  (Opuntii),  Phocians, 
Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and  Anactorians.  From  the  Boeotians 
(who,  like  the  Megaraeans,  by  their  form  of  government,  and 
hatred  of  the  Athenians,  were  the  most  trusty)  must  be  excepted 
the  Plataeans.  Anactorium  was,  in  the  war  itself,  subdued  by  the 
Athenians  and  Acarnanians.  (4, 28.)  And  the  Ambraciots,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  war,  were  compelled  by  the  Acarnanians  to  make 
peace  (1.  3, 1 14.) ;  which,  however,  did  not  quite  deprive  them 
of  power  to  injure  Athens.  (See  7, 58.)  In  the  place  of  these, 
however,  arose  (by  hatred  of  the  Acarnanians  and  Messenians) 
the  .^tolians,  whom,  in  the  third  book,  we  find  at  war  with  the 
Athenians,  but  not  before  they  had  been  first  attacked  by  them ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  had  no  permanent  treaty  with  the  Lacedse- 
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monians.  The  Trachiniansy  too,  acceded  to  the  alliance  in  the 
sixth  year,  for  defence  against  their  neighbours  (1.  3>92.);  and, 
finally,  the  Dorians,  the  parent  country  of  Lacedaemon,  but  too 
weak  to  be  of  any  weight  in  such  a  war. 

Beyond  Greece,  if  we  except  the  cities  which  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  Athenian  alliance,  there  were  no  Grecian 
cities  that  had  formed  any  close  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy.  The  cognate  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  had, 
indeed,  promised  assistance  immediately  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  (2,  7.) ;  but  they  did  not  contribute  any  before 
the  wars  in  Sicily.  In  the  former  of  those  wars  all  the  Doric 
cities  in  Sicily,  except  Camarina  (3,  86.)  ^  namely,  Syracuse,  Gela, 
-^grig^^i^tum,  Himera,  Messene,  and  the  Lipari  islands ;  in  the 
latter,  Syracuse,  Camarina,  Gela,  Selinus,  and  Himera,  entered 
into  war  with  the  Athenians.  Of  the  Italian  cities,  the  Locri 
Epizephyrii  were  their  enemies  up  to  the  peace  of  Phseax  (1. 5, 5.), 
and  ever  again  afterwards.  Tarentum  favoured  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians (1.  6, 104.),  but  sent  no  aid  before  the  close  of  the  Sicilian 
wars ;  on  the  conclusion  of  which,  also  the  Syracusans,  Selinun- 
tians,  and  Locrians  went  to  give  assistance  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. (8,  26  and  91.)  The  Cyrenaeans,  too,  supplied  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  when  on  their  way  to  Sicily,  with  two  triremes. 

Whatever  treaties  the  Lacedaemonians  concluded  with  the  Bar- 
barians were  of  a  very  different  nature,  having  no  reference  to 
dominion,  but  present  utility.  The  Chaones,  Thesprotians,  Molos- 
sians,  Atintanes,  Paranaeans,  and  Orestians,  once  went  on  an 
expedition  against  Acarnania,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. (1.  2,  SO. ;  see  also  1, 47.  and  3,  73.)  A^  to  Perdiccas, 
he  was  never  long  on  any  side.  On  his  policy,  see  1, 62.  4,  83 
and  128.  Some  of  the  Siculi,  under  the  direction  of  the  Syracu- 
sans, fought  against  Athens.  But  no  alliance  was  of  greater  im- 
portance (though  none  so  disgraceful)  than  that  of  the  Persians. 
The  Lacedaemonians  must  have  known  how  ignominious  it  was  to 
make  treaties  with  the  enemy  of  the  Greek  nation;  but  they 
excused  it  on  the  ground  of  the  plots  laid  by  the  Athenians 
against  the  freedom  of  Greece  (1. 1,  82.),  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  they  prepared  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  king.  (1.  2,  7.) 
These  embassies  (of  which  one  was  intercepted)  (1.  2,  67.)  effected 
nothing ;  meanwhile  king  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  died,  and  nego- 
tiations  were  afterwards  entered  into  with  two  of  the  satraps, 
Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus,  and  treaUes  at  length  concluded, 
though  interrupted  with  constant  bickerings.     (See  1,  8.  passim.) 

£  £  2 
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THE  LACEDEMONIAN  CONFEDERACY. 

A.   GREEKS. 
1.  Old  Allies. 


Countries,  Cities^  and  Commonwealths. 


Race. 


Form  of  Govern- 
ment 


(a)  Of  assured  Fidelity. 

Peloponnesus:  — 
Corinthians. 
Phliauans. 
Sic^onians. 
Epidaurians 
Allies  of  the  Epidaurians :  — 

Troezenians 

Hermionians 

Halians 
Pelleneans 
Tegetae. 
Lepreatae 
Hellas:  — 
Megareans 


The  commonwealth  of  Boeotia ; 
capital  Thebes 


Independent  states : — The  Haliar- 
tians«  Coronseans,  Copaeans, 
Thespians,  Tanagneans,  Orcho- 
menians. 
Cities  or  states  tributary  and  con- 
joined : — Chraronea  and  others. 
Dorians,  parent  country  of  the 
Lacedaemonians. 


(fi)  Of  suspected  Fidelity,  and 
who  revolted  after  the  Peace 
of  Nicias. 


Peloponnesians :  — 
Eleans 


Dorians 


Dorians. 

Dolopians. 

Dolopians. 

Achaeans. 

Arcadians. 

Pelasgi. 

Dorians 


iBolians 


iOlijgarchy. 
EpidemiurgL 
Oligarchy. 
Artynae. 


Democracy  to 
the  89th  Ol. 

'Oligarchy,  with 
equal  laws; 
the  4  councils 
of  the  Boeo- 
tians; then 
boeotarchs. 


JStolians    and 
^olians,  except 
the  antient  in- 
habitants, who 
wereEpeans 


Mixed;  Demi- 
urgi,  the  600, 
the  Thesmo- 
phalaces,  and 
the  Hellano- 
dic». 
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Race. 

ment. 

Peloponnesians :  — 
Mantinaeans,  with  their  subjects 

The  Parrhasians,  afterwards  li-j| 
berated   by   the   Lacedaemo- 1 » 
nians                  -               -     } 

Arcadians 
Pelasgi 

Democracy, 
r  Demiurgi, 
J  Senate. 
1  Theori, 
t  Polemarchi. 

2.  The  New  Allies. 


Countries,  Cities,  and  Commonwealths. 


Race. 


Form  of  GoTem- 
ment 


(a)  Those  who  were  such 
from  the  beginning  of  the 
War. 


1 


Hellas:  — 

Arobraciots. 

Leucadians. 

Anactorians  -  -     J 

(These  all  followed  the  Corinthians). 

Locri  Opuntii. 

Epicnemidii  ? 


(j3)  Those  who  acceded  to  the 
Alliance  afterwards,  except 
such  as  revolted  from  the 
Athenians. 

Hellas:  — 

Heraclea  Trachinia 

^tolian  commonwealth 

Apodoti,  Ophiones,  Eurytanes. 

Bomians,  Callians  (Agraeans)     - 
Peloponnesus :  — 

Achaeans  (unwillingly) 


Dorian  colonists 
of  Corinth  - 


Melian  Dorians 
iEolians 


Grecians. 


>  Democracy? 


C  Gk>yemed  by 
<     Latedsemon. 
(      Harmostse. 
(  Inhabited  in 
\     villages. 

Monarchy. 


E  E  d 
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Countries,  Cities,  mnd  Commonwealths. 


Sicily :  — 

Sjracusans 

Camarinfleans  On.  second  Sicilian  < 
war) 

Geloans 

Agrigentines  (who,  however,  in 
the  second  war  kept  quie^  as 
did  also  the  Messenians) 

Selinuntians 


Himeneans 

^Elolian  islands :  — 

Messenians. 

Lipaneans 
Italy:  — 

Tarentines 
Locri  Epizephyrii 


■\ 


Race. 


Dorians  from 

Corinth 
Syracusans  or 

Geloans 
Rhodians  and 

Cretans. 

Dorian  colonists 
of  the  Geloans. 

Dorians  from  Me- 
gara. 

Language  a  mix- 
ture  of  Doric, 
customs  Chal- 
cidic 

Mixed  colonists 
ofCnidus. 

Lacedaemonian 
colony. 

Locrians. 


Form  of  Goyem- 
ment. 


» Democracy. 
[  Democracy. 


B.    Barbabiaks,  who  were  at  times  Allies. 


The  Persians ;  treacherous. 

Edones ;  under  monarchical  government. 

The  Macedonians ;  unstable,  under  the  government  of  Perdiccas,  and  afler 

him  Archelaus  (whose  enemies  were  the  Lyncestas,  under  the  government 

of  king  Arrhibaeus). 
Epirots :  — 

The  Chaonians ;  not  monarchical. 

Thesprodans;  not  monarchical. 

Molossians ;  under  the  government  of  Tharypus. 

Atintanians ;  regent  Salmlinthus. 

Paranaeans;  under  the  government  of  king  Oroedus. 

Orestians ;  under  the  government  of  king  Antiochut. 
Siculi:  — 

Such  as  were  subject  to  the  Syracusans. 

Ines88eanS|  HyblsMms,  &c. 

Sicani? 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  MILITARY   BESOaBCES   OF  LACEDiEMONy  A8  WELL  EEVENC7E,  AS  FLEETS 
AND   armies;   and    THE   MODE   OF   CABRYINO   ON   WAR. 

A.S  to  JundSf  the  Lacedseroonians  neither  had  any  in  the  treasury, 
nor  readily  contributed  from  their  private  purses.  (1, 1,  80.)  Very 
similar,  too,   were  the   other  Peloponnesians,  whose   property, 
moreover  (absent,  as  they  were,  during  the  war  from  their  domes- 
tic concerns,  and  precluded  from  the  use  of  the  sea),  could  not 
but  be  diminished.  (1,141.)     Of  the  old  allies,  the  Corinthians 
alone  were  at  all  opulent,  whose  city  had,  in  former  times,  been 
very  rich.  (1. 1,13.)     Of  the  other  allies,  the  Siculi  were  possessed 
of  wealth  both  public,  and  (in  the  case  of  the  Slinuntians)  depo- 
sited in  the  temples  ;  and  in  that  of  the  Syracusans,  there  was 
wealth  arising  from  tribute  paid  by  the  Barbarians.  (1.  6,  20.)  The 
Peloponnesians y  on  the  contrary,  had  no  other  means  of  providing 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  but  hj  forced  contributions  (levied  at 
the  order  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  afler  a  certain  rate,  from  the 
citizens),  plunder  (as  in  the  case  of  lasus,  1.  8,  28  and  86.),  and 
loans  from  the  wealth  laid  up  at  Delphi  and  Olympia  (1.  1, 121 
and  143.),  or  obtained  from  barbarian  kings,  and  such  allies  of 
Athens  as  had  revolted.     Thus,  from  the  Bhodians  they  exacted 
thirty-two  talents.   (1. 8,  44.)     The   army  of  Brasidas,   too,  was 
sometimes  paid  by  the  Macedonians.     As  to  the  Persians^  rich  as 
they  were,  they  derived  but  little  assistance  from  them.     Tissa- 
phernes,  indeed,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  promised  to 
pay  their  soldiery  a  drachma  a  day  each.     He,  however,  only  paid 
it  for  one  month,  and  afterwards  would  have  only  given  half  a 
drachma,  when,  at  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Hermocrates,  he 
added  a  trifle  more.     (See  note  on  8,  29.)    By  the  terms  of  the 
second  treaty,  the  Persians  engaged  to  support  such  forces  as 
they  should  send  for.  (1. 8,  37.)     But  they  feared  lest,  if  they  gave 
more  than  the  Athenians,  the  seamen  of  that  power  would  desert 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  those^  consequently,  would  become  too 
powerful.     Besides,  Tissaphemes  was  so  much  the  more  sparing, 
because  he  had  to  provide  the  money  from  his  own  treasures,  and 
did  not  receive  it  from  the  king.     In  the  third  treaty  he  engaged 
to  pay  such  a  fleet  as  should  be  present,  until  the  king's  ships 
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should  arrive ;  afler  which  he  would  advance  the  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  to  be  repaid  him  at  the  end 
of  the  war.     (See  also  L  8,  80.  83,  87.) 

We  see,  therefore,  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
maintain  a  fleet ;  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  scarcely 
had  one.  For  though  at  first  they  meditated  the  formation  of  a 
fleet  of  five  hundred  saiJ,  yet  most  of  them  they  expected  from 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  the  allies  there  ;  in  which  they  were  disap- 
pointed. They,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  furnish  of  themselves 
such  as  they  could  build  and  equip  ;  and  though  the  Corinthians 
had  possessed  a  considerable  number,  yet  many  of  those  were  lost 
in  the  conflict  with  Corcyra.  So  that  after  all  there  was  no  con- 
siderable force  sent  to  sea,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  lost  by 
the  disaster  at  Sphacteria.  Besides,  had  the  Peloponnesians  even 
possessed  more  ships,  they  stood  in  need  of  skilful  seamen  ;  who 
could  not  be  formed,  just  when  wanted,  out  of  mere  landsmen,  nor 
would  the  Athenians  give  them  opportunity  for  practice.  (1.  1,  80 
and  142.)  The  latter  disadvantage,  indeed,  they  hoped  they  should 
overcome,  could  they  draw  away,  by  the  temptation  of  higher 
pay,  the  foreign  seamen  in  the  service  of  the  Athenians.  (1. 1, 12L) 
But  it  was  doubtful  whether,  if  they  hsidjunds  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  they  could  induce  them  to  venture  on  an  increased  peril, 
for  an  increase  of  pay  only  during  a  short  period.  (I.  1,  143.)  Hence 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  little  skill  or  success  evinced  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  first  years  of  the  war.  (1.  2,  83.  3,  30.  4, 
13.)  Their  hope  of  victory,  indeed,  depended  on  converting  a 
naval  battle  into  a  land  engagement.  Thus  we  see  how  much  the 
Athenians  injured  themselves  by  transferring  the  war  to  Sicily, 
where  the  Syracusans  ere  Jong  opposed  them  with  a  nearly  equal 
force,  and  where  the  method  of  engagement  became  exactly  what 
the  Peloponnesians  desired.  The  complete  success  there  obtained 
incited  the  Lacedaemonians  to  order  the  building  of  an  hundred 
ships,  by  the  allies,  in  certain  proportion.  With  these,  however, 
partly  by  the  craft  of  Tissaphernes,  nothing  very  effectual  was  per- 
formed against  the  Athenians.  Though,  indeed,  toithout  the  Per- 
sians great  things  might  have  been  done,  especially  after  the 
sedition  at  Samos,  had  not  the  Lacedaemonian  admirals  been  slug- 
gish, foolish,  cowardly,  and  at  variance  with  each  other.  Alcidas 
was  tardy  and  timid,  but  Astyochus  was  worse,  who  threatened 
those  he  ought  to  have  assisted,  sold  himself  to  Tissaphernes,  and, 
by  bribery,  permitted  his  companions  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
hard-earned  wages.      His  successor,  Mindarus,  was  something 
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better,  at  least,  no  crimes  are  recorded  of  him,  and  he  evinced 
some  ability  in  forming  the  line  of  battle  at  Cynos-sema*  (1.  8, 
104v)  Of  others,  as  Chalcideu^  ''predecessor  of  Astyochus, 
Theramenes,  and  Thrasymedes,  no  decided  opinion  can  be  formed; 
but  there  is  little  reason  to  think  they  were  different  from  Alcidas. 
Indeed,  through  distrust  of  their  commanders,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians sometimes  sent  counsellors.  But  these  did  not  all  resemble 
Brasidas,  and  two  others  sent  to  the  fleet  opposed  to  Phormio ; 
and  even  those  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  torpor  of  Alcidas. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  indeed,  afterwards  adopted  the  wiser  expe- 
dient of  giving  the  counsellors  power  to  control,  on  occasion,  the 
measures  of  the  commanders,  form  such  plans  as  they  judged 
best,  and  even  deprive  the  admiral  of  his  command. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  feeble  was  the  Lacedaemonian  power 
by  sea.  By  land  they  were  more  powerful ;  but  even  there  they 
were  found  inferior  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  them. 

Their  number  of  heavy-armed  is  nowhere  clearly  mentioned ; 
but  from  1.  5,  64.  we  may  infer  it.  After  they  had  taken  the 
field,  en  masse,  with  the  Helots,  leaving  behind  the  sixth  part,  they 
mustered  about  four  thousand  two  hundred.  Of  cavalry,  at  first, 
there  were  none,  except  the  three  hundred  about  the  king's  per- 
son ;  but,  on  the  capture  of  Pylus  and  Cythera  by  the  Athe- 
nians, they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  check  the  incursions  of  pre- 
datory bands,  to  raise  a  force  of  four  hundred  horse  and  archers. 
Yet  in  the  army  collected  at  Nemea,  though  nearly  the  finest 
Greece  had  seen,  there  were  no  cavalry.  At  Mantinsea  there  toere 
some ;  but  they  are  not  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the  battle. 
When,  therefore,  the  Lacedaemonians  spoke  of  their  numbers^ 
they  included  their  allies.  As  to  their  skill  and  courage,  on  which 
they  prided  themselves,  and  for  which  they  were  so  celebrated, 
they  showed  little  worthy  of  their  reputation.  Where  was  their 
obedience  or  warlike  skill  at  Mantinaea  ?  Where  their  JbrtUude  at 
Sphacteria?  What  must  we  say  of  their  sieges,  in  which  they  con- 
fessed their  ignorance  at  Ithome  ?  (1. 1»  102.)  And  in  this  war 
they  could  with  difficulty  starve  out  Plataea,  though  never  defended 
by  so  many  as  five  hundred  men.^  Upon  the  whole,  except  some 
glorious  deeds  of  Brasidas,  which  were  rather  to  his  honour  than 
that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  we  find  no  proof  of  any  remarkable 
warlike  merit.     They  mostly  contended  with  a  very  inferior  num- 


•  This  was,  however,  as  Thucydides  gives  us  to  undenUnd,  partly  the  result  of 
LacedcmoDian  craft.     (Edit.) 
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ber  of  the  Athenian  army,  which  consequently  gave  way  to  them. 
What  was  the  number  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  alliance  Thu- 
cydides  nowhere  informs  us.  Plutarch,  Peric.  33.,  says  that  the 
number,  in  the  first  invasion  of  Attica,  was  sixty  thousand.  Most 
of  the  army  consisted  of  heavy-armed.  The  horse  were  chiefly 
furnished  by  the  Boeotians,  sometimes  by  the  Locrians  and  Pho- 
cians,  Perdiccas,  the  Chalcidaeans,  and  the  Edones ;  in  Sicily,  by 
the  Syracusans  and  Geloans.  The  peltastse  were  from  the  cities 
in  Thrace  which  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  as  also  from  the 
Boeotians,  who  had,  besides,  many  light-armed,  and  the  Syracusans 
and  the  ^tolians.  Mercenaries  from  Peloponnesus  [chiefly  Arca- 
dians] were  hired  by  both  parties. 

In  expeditions  to  distant  countries  undertaken  by  the  whole 
confederacy,  two-thirds  went  out  to  war,  and  the  other  third 
remained  for  home  defence.  The  greater  expeditions  were  com- 
manded by  a  Lacedaemonian  king,  at  first  with  full  power,  but 
afterwards  controlled  by  a  board  of  ten  counsellors.  (1.  5,  63.) 
Deputy-officers  were  sent  out  to  succeed  to  the  command  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  principals.  (1.  3,  100.  4,  38.) 

In  all  expeditions  the  superstition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was 
very  injurious  to  them.  Before  they  passed  the  borders,  they 
offered  up  sacrifices  to  the  gods ;  and  if  these  were  not  favour- 
able, they  returned  home.  (1. 5,  54*  and  56.)  The  same  was  the  case 
in  earthquakes.  They  also  would  not  go  out  to  war  on  the  festi- 
vals, especially  the  Camean  month ;  which  superstition  lost  them 
Pylus,  and  the  fruit  of  the  victory  of  Mantinaea.  From  such 
superstition,  indeed,  the  other  Greeks  were  not  free.  For  the 
Corinthians,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  Isthmian  games  in  quiet,  ex- 
posed the  Chians  to  imminent  peril.  (1,  8,  9.)  Earthquakes  dis- 
turbed the  assemblies  both  of  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians. 
(1.  5,  46  and  50.)  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  the  ruin  of  the 
Athenian  army  in  Sicily.  (1.  7,  50.)  But  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
were  less  alarmed  at  such  occurrences  than  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  Argives  sometimes  magnanimously  despised  them.  (1.  5, 
54.  6,  95.) 

In  the  field  of  battle,  the  Sciritae  stood  on  the  lefl  wing,  the 
Tegaeans  on  the  right,  the  king  in  the  centre,  and  the  rest  where 
the  general  appointed.  The  Lacedaemonian  army  (excepting  the 
Sciritae)  was  divided  into  lochoiy  which,  at  Mantinaea,  were  seven ; 
every  lochos  comprehended  four  pentecosteis,  each  pentecostus 
four  enomotias,  and  the  enomotia,  at  that  time,  consisted  of 
thirty-two,  four  in  front  and  eight  deep.    The  commanders  under 
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the  king  were  the  Polemarchs,  Lochagi,  Pentecosters,  Enomo- 
tarchi.  Before  the  battle  they  sung  warlike  songs,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  slow  step  to  the  attack,  to  the  sound  of  pipes.  (I*  ^9 
70  and  73.)  The  Lacedaemonians  might,  however,  easily  be 
beaten,  if,  as  at  Sphacteria,  they  were  assailed  in  rear  and  flanks 
with  missiles ;  for  of  this  sort  of  warfare  they  were  ignorant,  and 
their  armour  was  no  sufficient  defence.    (1.  4,  34.)  ^ 


*  The  learned  Author  has  two  other  chapters ;  one  on  the  genius,  manners, 
and  mode  of  administering  public  affairs  among  the  Liacedamonians,  and  on  tba 
principal  personages :  the  other  containing  a  comparison  of  the  Athenians  and 
Liacedsmonians,  and  the  causes  why  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  so  disastrous  to 
the  Athenians.  But  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  elaborate  comparison  of 
Thucydides  himself,  at  1.  1,  70.,  and  in  the  first  and  second  orations  of  Pericles, 
and  also  pay  any  tolerable  attention  to  what  u  narrated  by  our  historian,  he  may 
well  dispense  with  such  sort  of  summaries.   (Edit.) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE 

OF   THE 

MOST  REMARKABLE  EVENTS 
RECORDED   IN   THE   HISTORY   OF    THUCYDIDES. 


B.  P.  Olym.  B.  C. 


347 

339 
327 

25' 


42,1 
45,3 
50,1 
58,1 
63,1 

65,1 

66,2 
67,2 
70,3 

72,3 

74,J 

75,1 
75,2 
75,? 
75,} 
76,i 
77,3 

77,4 


1124  The  Bceotians  are  driveD  from  Ame,  and  colonise  Cad- 

meis.  1.  1,  12. 
1 16  The  island  of  Melos  is  first  colonized.  1. 5,  112. 
1104  The  Dorians  with  the  Heraclidse  occupy  Peloponnesus. 

1.  1, 12. 
1033  About  this  year  the  Siculi  possessed  themselves  of  the 

greater  part  of  Sicily.  1.  6,2. 
804  Lycurgus  formed  the  Lacedsmonian  le^slation.  1. 1, 18. 
735  Naxusy  the  first  Greek  colony  in  Sicily,  is  founded.  1, 6,  3. 
732  Syracuse  is  founded.  1.  6,3* 
727  Leontini    is  built,  and  a  little  after  Megara  Hyblaea. 

1.  6,  3. 
704  Aminocles,  the  Corinthian,  makes  triremes  for  the  Samians. 

1.  I,  13. 
687  Gela  founded.  I.  6,  4. 
664  The  most  andent  sea-fight  of  the  Corinthians  and  Corcy- 

reans.  1.  1,  13. 
597  A  colony  led  to  Selinus.  1.  6,  4. 
612  The  sacrifice  of  Cylon.  1.  l,  126. 
597  Camarina  built  by  the  Sjrracusans.  I.  6,  5. 
579  Agrigentum  founded.  1.  6,  4. 
548  Croesus  conquered  bv  Cyrus.  1,  1,  16. 
527  After  the  death  of  Fisistratus,  Hippias  becomes  tyrant  of 

Athens.  1.  6,  94. 
519  The  Plataeans  received  by  the  Athenians  into  alliance.  1.  3. 

68. 
514  Hipparchus  killed.  1.  6,  59. 
510  Hippias  driven  from  Athens.  1.  1,  18.  6,  59. 
497  Anstagoras,  endeavouring  to  lead  forth  the  colony  *Ewia 

odoiig,  is  killed   1.  4,  102. 
490  The  battle  of  Marathon.  1.  1,  18.  6,  59. 
486  The  death  of  King  Darius.  1.  1,  14. 
481  Piraeeus  be^n  to  be  built.  1. 1,95.  The  war  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  iEginetae.  1.  1,  14. 
480  The  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  1.  1,  18. 
479  The  Persians  driven  out  from  Greece.  1.  1,  89. 
478  The  Athenians  repair  and  fortify  their  city.  1.  1,  89  and  93. 
477  The  fortification  of  the  Piraeeus  completed.  1.  l,  95. 
475  Eruption  of  iEtna.  1.  3. 116. 
470  The  Grecian  allies  of  the  Spartans  make  the  government 

over  to  the  Athenians,  1.  I,  95. 
469  The  sea  and  land  fight  at  Eurymedon.  1.  1,  lOO.    Pausa- 

nias  is  killed.  1.  1,  131.  seqq. 
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B.  P.  OlynL  a  a 


78,4 


79,2 

79,3 

80,3 
80,J 

80,4 

81,i 
82,J 

82,1 

82,} 
82,4 
83,1 
83,4 
83,f 
83,J 


85,1 
85,4 
86,1 

86,2 
86,} 

86,4 
87,1 

86,4 
87,1 
87,2 


87,2 

87,3 

87,} 
87,} 


465  Colony  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  Strymon.  1.  4,  102. 

Earthquake  in  Laconia,  1.1, 106.    The  beginning  of  the 

third  Messenian  war.  Themistocles  comes  to  Artaxerxes. 

ibidem. 
463  The  Egyptians  led  by  Inarus  revolt  from  the  Persians, 

1.  1, 104.    Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Drabescus.  1.  i, 

100.  4,  102. 
462  The  Athenians  bring  assistance  to  the  Egyptians,  I.  1,  104. 

These  sent  back  to  Ithome  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

1.  1,  102. 
458  The  war  of  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies  against  the 

Athenians.  1.  1,  105. 
457  The  Athenians  driven  from  Egypt.  1.  1,  109  and  110.  The 

long  walls  at  Athens  are  begun.  1. 1,  107.    The  battle 

at  Tanagne,  108. 
456  Battle  at  (Enophyta,  1. 1,  108.    The  ^inetse  subdued, 

ibidem. 
455  The  Messenians  driven  from  Ithome.  1. 1,  103. 
451  The  Lacedaemonians  enter  into  a  thirty  years'  treaty  with 

the  Argives.  1.  5,  14. 
450  The  five  years'  treaty  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians. 

1.  1, 112. 
449  The  death  of  Cimon.  112. 

448  The  sacred  war.  112. 

447  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Coronea.  1.  1,  113. 

446  Euboea  revolts  from  the  Athenians.  I.  1, 114. 

445  Plistoanax  in  Attica.  1.  2,  21.  The  treaty  between  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  concluded  after  the  re- 
covery of  Eubcea.  1.  1,  87  and  115.  2,  1. 

440  The  war  of  the  Samians  and  Milesians.  1.  1, 115. 

437  Amphipolis  founded  by  Hagnon.  1.  4,  102. 

436  The  Epidamnians  implore  the  help  of  the  Corinthians 
1.  1,  25. 

435  The  victory  of  the  Corcyraeans.  Epidamnus  taken.  1. 1. 29. 

453  Treaty  entered  into  between  the  Corcyraeans  and  Athe- 
nians. 

432  The  second  sea-fight  between  the  Corcyraeans  and  Corin- 
thians. 1.  1,  49.  Potidaea  revolts  from  the  Athenians. 
1.  1,  58. 

432  The  Lacedaemonians  decree  the  war.  1.  i,  87. 

431  The  Thebans  privily  fall  upon  Plataea,  1. 2,  2.,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  tne  spring.  The  first  invasion  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  Attica  under  Archidamus.  1.  2,  19. 

430  The  plague  at  Athens,  1.  2, 47.  in  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer. 
The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  the  Ambradots  to  Aigos 
Amphilochicum.  1.  2.68. 

429  Potidsea  conquered.  1.  2,  70. 

429  The  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesians  against  Plataea. 
1.  2,  71. 

429  The  expedition  of  the  same  and  the  Ambradots  andnst 
Arcanania.  1.  2,  80.  seqq.  Sitalces  king  of  the  Odrysae, 
leads  an  army  into  Macedonia  agtdnst  Perdiccas  and  the 
Chalddeans.  1.  2,  95.  seqq. 
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4S7  Lesbos  revolts  from  the  Athenians.  1.  3, 2. 
427  Two  hundred  and  twelve  Plata^ans  having  passed  over 
the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesians,  escape  to  Athens,  I.  3, 
20.  seqq. 
427  Lesbos  comes  ajgain  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians.  L  3, 
28.    Plataea  is  given  up  to  the  Lacedsemonians.  L  3, 52. 
Corcyra  is  harassed  with  seditions.  1.  3,  70. 
The  former  expedition  of  the  Athenians  to  Sicily.  1.3,  86. 
The  plague  again  depopulates  the  Athenians.  I.  3, 87. 
426  Heraclea  in  Trachis  founded.  1.  3,  92.    Demosthenes  un- 
dertakes an  expedition  against  the  iEtoIians,  and  is  de- 
feated. 1.  3,  95.  seqq. 
The  expedition  of  the  Ambraciots  against  Ai^os  Amphi- 
lochium,  and  their  defeat,  i.  3,  105.  seqq. 
425  The  Athenians  fortify  Pylus,  in  Messenia.  1.  4,  4. 

Two  hundred  and  ninet^*two  Spartans  are  taken  alive  in 
the  island  of  Sphactena  by  the  Athenians.  L  4, 31 — 59. 
Artaxerxes  dies.  1.  4,  50. 
424  Cvthera  occupied  by  the  Athenians.  1.  4,  54. 

The  Sicilians  restore  peace  among  themselves.  1.  4,  65, 
The  long  walls  of  the  Megareans  are  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians. 1.  4,  66,  seqq.     Also  Nissa.  1.  4.  69.     Brasidas 
passes  through  Thessalia  to  Chalcis.  1.  4,  78.   Defeat  of 
the  Athenians  at  Delium.  1.  4,  89.  seag.     The  Amph^ 
politans  receive  Brasidas.  1.  4,  107.     forone  taken  by 
treachery.  I.  4,  112. 
423  The  annual  truce  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemo- 
nians. 1.  4, 117.,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  £laphe- 
bolion,  f^  March. 
Torone  taken  by  Cleon.  1.  5,  2,  3. 
Battle  at  Amphipolis,  in  which  Cleon  and  Brasidas  are 

killed.  1.  5,  10.,  at  the  close  of  the  summer. 
Peace  for  fifty  years  made  between  the  Athenians  and  La- 
cedaemonians. 1.  5,  17 — 19.,  on  the  fourth  of  April.  Af- 
terwards also  an  alliance,  c.  22.  The  Argives  take  Che 
lead  in  joining  alliance  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  1.  5, 
28.,  to  which  the  Mantinaeans  and  Eleans  accede. 
Scione  is  taken.  1.  5, 32. 
The  Lacedaemonians  renew  their  treaty  with  the  Boeotians. 

1.  5,  39. 
Treaty  between  the  Athenians,  Argives,  Mantinaeans,  and 

Eleans.  1.  5,  47. 
The  Boeotians  occupy  Heraclea  in  Trachis.  I.  .'>,  52. 
War  of  the  Epidaurians  and  Argives.  1.  5,  53.    To  both 

aflerwards  the  allies  bring  assistance. 
Truce  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argives.  1.  5,  60. 
Battle  between  the  Argives  and  Lacedsemonians  under  the 
command  of  Agis.  1.  5,  66,  seqq.    Peace  between  the 
Argives  and  Lacedaemonians.  1.  5,  77.,  and  then  an  al- 
liance concluded.   6,  79. 
The  Argives  renew  their  treaty  with  the  Athenians.  1. 5,  82. 
The  Athenians  attack  Melos,  and  at  length  subdue  it. 

1.  5,  84.  seqq. 
A  great  portion  of  the  Athenian  forces,  under  Nicias,  La^- 
machus,  and  Alcibiades,  sets  out  for  Sicily.  1.  6,  30. 
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Alcibiades,  being  summoned  from  Sicily,  flies  to  Pelopon- 
nesus. I.  6,  61.  First  battle  between  the  Athenians  and 
Syracusans,  in  which  the  Athenians  conquer.  1.  6,  67. 
seqq.  The  Lacedaemonians,  stimuiiT^ted  by  Alcibiades, 
again  prepare  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Athenians.  1.  6, 
93. 

Being  in  another  battle  victorious,  the  Athenians  set  about 
circumvallating  Syracuse.  I.  6,  97.  seqq. 

The  arrival  of  Gylippus  the  Spartan.  1.  7,  2. 

The  Lacedaemonians  fortify  Decelea.  1,  7,  19. 
fight  between  the  Athenians  and  Syracusans. 
takes  Plemmyrium.  1.  7,  22.  seqq.,  in  the 
June. 

Second  sea-Bj^ht  between  the  same.  1.  7,  36.  seqq.  The 
arrival  of  Demosthenes  and  Eur>'medon  into  Sicily. 
1.  7,  42.  Night  battle  at  Epipolae.  I.  7,  43.,  in  the 
month  of  July.  The  Syracusans  conquer  in  a  sea-fight, 
then  the  Athenians  in  a  land-fight.  1.  7,  52.  seqq.,  in  the 
month  of  August.  That  battle  in  which  the  fleet  of  the 
Athenians  is  completely  defeated,  1.  7,  69.  seqq.,  at  the 
beginning  of  September.  The  Athenians  retreat  from 
the  Syracusans  by  land.  I.  7,  7.^.  seqq.  Demosthenes 
with  his  army  surrenders  himself  to  Gylippus.  1.  7,  82. 
Nicias,  with  his  men,  surrenders  himself  to  Gylippus, 
1.  7,  85.,  in  the  month  of  September. 

The  Chians,  Erythraeans,  and  Milesians  revolt  from  the 
Athenians.  1.  7,  14  and  17.  Plrst  treaty  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  Darius  and  Tissaphernes.  1.  8,  37.  Alci- 
biades flies  to  Tissaphernes.  1.  8,  45. 

Rhodes  joins  the  Peloponnesians.  1.  8,  44.,  Januar}\  De- 
mocracy put  down  at  Athens.  1.  8.  63,  seqq.  init. 
March. 

The  army  of  the  Athenians  in  the  island  of  Samos  deter- 
mines to  defend  the  popular  form  of  government.  1.  8, 
79.,  seqq. 

Abydus  revolts  from  the  Athenians.  1.  8,  62.,  in  the  month 
of  April.  Alcibiades  being  recalled  by  the  army  at  Sa- 
mos is  created  general.  1.  8,  82.  Battle  at  Eretria. 
Euboea  is  occupied  by  the  Peloponnesians.  1.  8.  95. 
June.  Democracy  restored  at  Athens.  1.8,97.  same 
month. 

Victory  of  Thrasybulus  at  Sestus.  (Kwoe  (Tnfxa,)  1.  8.  104., 
middle  of  July. 

Athens  given  up  to  Lysander.  End  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  J.  5,  26.,  in  the  month  of  April. 
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A. 

Abrontchvs  ton  of  Lytkkt,  colleague  of  Tbemistocles  in  the  emiMisj  to  Lace- 

dsmoD,  i.  166. 
jihydui  revolts  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  SdO. 
^canthians,  speech  of  Braaidas  to,  i  338 — 335.  Revolt  from  the  Athenianiy  835. 

—  Inscription  on  the  vase  dedicated  by,  to  Apollo,  iL  835,  n. 
jlcarUhus,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  827,  n. 

Acamania  divided  into  independent  districts,  ii.  S76,  n. 
Acamanians  retain  the  custom  of  wearing  arms,  i.  18. 

—  Request  a  relative  of  Phormio's  for  a  commander,  ii.  13.     March  to  relieve 

Argos,  162.     Defeat  the  Ambraciotsat  Olpae,  185;  and  at  Idomenc,  189. 

Jealous  of  the  Athenians,  192.     Make  peace  with  the  Ambraciots,  193. 

Benevolent  and  upright,  193,  n.      Seiie  and  colonise  Anaetorium,  276; 

their  moderation  there,  276,  n. 
Accusationtt  reciprocal,  of  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians,  i.  123. 
Acesinet,  orthography,  site,  and  etymology,  ii.  237,  n. 
Achaan  BMum,  ii.  496,  n. 
Achantm,  famous  for  asses  and  charcoal,  L  332,  n.     Rudeness  of  its  inhabitants, 

332,  n. 
Acharmans,  their  rudeness,  L  832,  n. ;  and  irascibility,  333,  n. 
Acherusian  Lake  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Achcat>n,  L  98. 
Acheron^  a  river  of  Thesprotia,  gives  name  to  the  Acherusian  Lake,  i.  98. 
Aooms,  as  food,  introduced  by  the  Pelasgi,  i   11,  n.     Common  food  of  thf 

Arcadians,  1 1,  n.     Used  roasted  by  the  Spanish  peasants,  11,  n. 
AcradinOf  a  division  of  Syracuse,  description  and  etymology,  iii.  118,  n. 
Acrm,  founded  by  the  Sjrracusans.  iii.  15.     Site  and  etymology,  15,  n. 
Acraum  LejKts,  meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  252,  n.     Fortified  by  the  Syracusans, 

252.     Athenians  repulsed  from,  253. 
AcragaSf  etymology  and  site,  iii.  IS,  n.     Ruined  temples  at,  13,  n.     Settled  by 

the  Oeloans  under  Aristonus  and  Pustolus,  14.     Sioanus  fisils  in  bringing  it 

over  to  the  Syracusan  interest,  215. 
AcropoUt,  golden  shields  taken  flrom,  by  Lacharis,  i.  312,  n.     Called  the  city,  by 

the  Athenians,  822. 
Acrotkoii  its  site,  ii.  370,  n. 

ActCt  on  the  continental  territory  of  Lesbos,  ii.  279,  n.     Described,  369. 
Aciium,  sea  fight  off,  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans,  i.  66.     Forces 

stationed  there  by  the  Corinthians,  7a 
Admetvt,  king  of  the  Molosti,  Tbemistocles  throws  himself  on  his  hospitality, 

i.  246.     Refuses  to  deliver  him  up,  248.     Sends  him  to  Pydna,  249. 
jSantides,  tyrant  of  Lamptacus,  marries  the  daught^  of  Hippies,  iii.  97 ;  who 

fiies  to  him  on  his  expulsion,  98. 
JBgaleot,  its  site,  329,  n. 

JEgettiit,  leader  of  the  Trojan  colony  to  Sicily,  iii.  5,  n. 
ABgina,  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  188.     Capitulates,  194. 
JEgmean  drachma  and  obolus,  iL  487,  n. 

^gineta,  Corinthians  supplied  the  Athenians  with  ships  against,  1.  91.   Defeated 
VOL.   Ilf.  F  F 
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by  the  Athenians  off  ^gina,  188.  Expelled  by  the  Athenuros,  345,  Ar* 
received  by  the  Lacedanoonians,  who  give  them  Tbyrea,  346. 

—  Cynuria  given  to  them  by  the  Lacedawnoniane,  ii.  S85.      Thoie  taken  at 

Thyrea  put  to  death,  S86. 

JSgUiunh  ate,  ii.  171.     Stormed  by  the  Athenlam,  171. 

JBmaman»9  their  country,  ii.  495,  n. 

.^E^tuf,  called  Apsinthiv,  site  of,^  ii.  £46,  n, 

JEoUam  retain  the  custom  of  wearing  arms,  i.  18. 

JEoltUi  islands  of,  antients  supposed  to  have  a  subterraneovs  communication  with 
iEtna,  ii.  156,  n.  Described,  156,  n.  Colonisation  of,  156,  n«  Ravaged 
by  the  Athenians,  157. 

JEiheans  revolt  from  the  LacedMnonians,  i.  181. 

JEtfULi  eruption  from,  iL  195. 

JEtoUans,  their  soldiers  shod  on  the  left  foot  only,  ii.  34,  n.  Warlike,  165. 
Inhabit  unwalled  villages,  165.  Their  rudeness,  165,  n.  Pirates  and 
robbers,  165,  n.     Invaded  by  the  Athenians,  166^  whom  they  defeat,  171. 

Mr  Drnnitmst  bis  reply  to  Quintaliaa,  L  S%S,  m 

Agamemnon  collected  the  armament  against  IVoy  through  his  power  nthar  than 
from  the  suitors  being  under  oatln  to  Tyndarus,  L  26 ;  or  from  attachment 
tfi  himself  38.  Contributed  the  greatest  number  of  ships  to  the  Trojan 
war,  38.     His  charactet,  28,  n.     Reptesentation  on  his  seal,  281,  n. 

Agaiharchus  commands  a  Syracusan  fleet,  iii.  183.  Joint  comwsndfir  of  the 
Syracusans  in  the  last  sea  fight  with  the  Athenians,  236^ 

Age  indispensable  in  Spartan  legislaton^  ii.  48(^  n. 

Ag/ssandridas  routs  the  Athenians,  iii.  36& 

Agis  tonijf  Archidamusj  his  invasion  of  Attica  prevented  by  an  earthquake^  ii.  157. 
lUvages  Attica,  196.  Invades  the  Argive  territory,  502.  ManoBUvres, 
504v--507.  Grants  a  truce  and  retreats,  508.  Censured,  508.  Indigna- 
tion of  the  Lacedaemonians,  512.  Obtains  a  suspeniion  of  his  sentence^ 
512.  £ngages  and  routs  the  Argives  at  Mantinsea,  5 14-^529.  Demoliabca 
the  long  walls  at  Argos,  540. 

—  Invades  Attica,  iii.   177.     Fortifies  Decelea,   178.     Ph>bably  reroainad  at 

Decelea  from  its  erection,  271,  n*  More  defcrenoe  paid  to  him  them  than 
to  any  Spartan  king  at  home,  why,  272,  n.  Exacts  money  from  the 
CEtaeans  and  the  Acharans  of  Fhthiotis,  272.  His  authority  whila  at  De- 
celea, 272.  The  Corinthians  refusing  to  violate  the  Istluniac  tnuse,  in 
putting  to  sea,  oflfers  to  take  the  whole  anaamant  on  himself;  278.  Cause 
of  his  enmity  to  Alcibiades,  31 1,  n.  Hoping  to  profit  by  their  disturbancea^ 
approaches  Athens,  but  without  success,  340.     Returns  to  Dsc^e%  341. 

Agnon  son  ofNicias  colonises  Amphipolisy  ii.  858,  and  note. 

Agr^aatist  site  of  their  territory,  i.  519,  n. 

—  Warred  against  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  316. 

4;ax,  his  tumulus  at  Rboeteum  still  remains,  ii.  278,  n. 

Atcamenes,  anecdote  of,  i.  368,  n. 

Alcatnenes  son  of  Stheneiaidus,  appointed  governor  to  Enbaw,  iii  273;  order 
countermanded  in  favour  of  Lesbos,  273.  Fleet  to  proceed  fkom  Chios  to 
Lesbos  under  his  command,  277.     Sets  sail,  279.     Slain,  280« 

Alcibiades  son  ofCtmias,  bis  early  consequence,  ii.  480,  n.  Ancestry,  480,  n.  Of 
a  contentious  spirit,  481.  His  name  a  Lacedaemonian  one,  481,  n.  Cauae  of 
his  enmity  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  481.  Uiges  the  Argives  to  form  an  alU 
liance  with  Athens,  482.  Overreaches  the  Lacedaemonian  ambaattdocs,  483. 
Going  with  troops  to  Peloponnesus,  adjusts  matters  regarding  the  id-give 
league,  496.  Ptovaik  on  the  Argives  to  break  the  truce  with  the  Lsfwia- 
monians,  510.     Apprehends  three  hundred  suspected  Argives,  541. 

—  Appointed  chief  commander  in  the  SiciUan  expedition,  iii.  19.    Hissupe 

porters,  19,  n.  His  extravagance,  and  its  effects,  3a  Speech  in  fiivour 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  30 — 42.  Sent  seven  chariots  to  Olympic* 
and  gained  three  priaes,  31 ;  when  ha  feasted  the  whole  assemblage,  31,  n. 
Stone  Mercuries  made  to  resemble,  52,  n.  Probably  not  guiltjt  of  theit 
mutilation,  53,  n.  His  opponents,  54»  a.  Accused  of  impMly,  54ii 
Demands  a  trial  ineflRM^tually,  SS.    His  advice  on  hoaring  that  no  Money 
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was  to  be  expected  ftom  Egestet  83.  FaHs  in  negotktfon  at  Meitene,  86. 
Stratagem  at  Catana,  87.  The  fiahmitria  arriTes  for  hit  apprebensioii,  89. 
Cauteaof  of  suapicion  against  him,  100.  Escapes  at  Thuria,  101*  Sails  to 
Peloponnesus,  101.  Sentenced  to  death  in  his  absence,  103.  Indictment 
prescnrved  in  Plutarch,  lOS,  n.  Betrays  the  schemes  of  the  AthenJans 
against  Messene,  117.  Proceeded  to  Cyllene,  184 ;  thence  to  Argos,  184,  n. ; 
and  Lacedsmon,  134.  Speech,  exciting  the  Laoedamonians  to  aid  the 
Syracusans,  185 — 148.  Advises  the  fort^ng  of  Decelea,  189.  Persnadea 
the  epbors  not  to  abandon  the  Chian  expedition,  981.  Sails  with  it  to 
Chios  and  Claxomenat,  which  revolt,  282 ;  and  Miletus,  which  revolts,  285. 
Advises  the  Sicilian  fleet  to  aid  Ifiletus,  where  he  was  present  at  the  battle, 
294.  Orders  coming  for  his  murder,  he  withdraws  to  Tissaphemes,  and 
does  various  ill  oiBces  to  the  Lacedemonians,  81 1 — 3 14.  Cause  of  the  enmity 
of  Agis,  811,  n.  Writes  to  Samos  regarding  Phrynichus's  treachery,  320. 
Thought  unworthy  of  belief,  320.  Persuades  Tissaphemes  to  become  friendly 
to  the  Athenians,  321 ;  hinders  him  from  making  a  treaty  with  them,  825; 
reasons  for  this  conduct,  325,  n.  Arrives  at  £mos,  349.  Chosen  com- 
mander, 850.  Pteses  over  from  Tissaphemes  to  Samos,  353.  Prevents 
the  Athenians  at  Samos  from  sailing  against  Athens,  354.  Dismisses  the 
ambassadors  from  Athens  and  Argos,  354.  Sails  to  Aspendus,  357.  Re- 
called to  Athens,  870.     Fortifies  Cos,  and  sails  back  to  Samos,  379. 

jUcidoi  sails  with  a  fleet  to  Lesbos,  ii.  26.  Sent  with  a  fleet  to  Mytilene,  41. 
His  delay,  44.  Consults,  on  learning  the  capture  of  Mytilene,  45  ■  ■  48.  Of 
weak  character,  48,  n.  Sails  to  Myonesus,  where  he  butchers  his  prisoner^ 
48.  Flies  from  Ephesus,  49 ;  and  arrives  at  Cyllene,  126.  Sails  for  Cor- 
cyra,  136.  Defeats  the  Corcyreans,  187.  Conveys  the  ships  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Leucas,  and  returns  home,  140.  Leads  a  colony  to  found  Hera- 
dea  in  Trachinia,  163. 

AldnouSf  sacred  enclosure  of,  at  Corcyra,  stakes  sacrilegiously  cut  from,  iL  129. 

jfldphron  the  ArgwCf  with  Thrasyllus,  induces  Agis  to  grant  a  truce,  ii.  507. 

AlcnuBon  ton  of  AmpMareta,  story  of  his  inhabiting  the  Echinades,  i.  538. 

jUcmifonida,  FisistratidsB  overturned  by,  iii.  97,  n. 

Atevxrchut  commands  the  Corinthian  troops  sent  to  the  Sjrracusans,  iiL  178« 

AUxicles  arrested  by  the  democrats  at  Athens,  iii.  362.  Liberated,  364.  Sleab 
off  to  Decelea,  370. 

jUI^  at  the  Athenians,  their  equality  how  vblated,  L  146,  n.  Of  the  Lacede- 
monians  not  tributary,  154,  n. 

Ahpe,  etymology  of  the  name,  i.  845»  n. 

jiUar  of  the  twelve  gods,  and  that  of  Apollo,  consecrated  by  Hippias,  iii.  93. 

Man  frequently  common  to  two  or  more  ddties,  it  108,  n.  A  refuge  for  invo- 
luntary offenders,  352,  n. 

Amba$9ador$  from  the  Peloponnesiana  to  the  king  of  Persia,  i.  455.  Delivered 
up  by  Sadoc  to  the  Athenians,  456.     Put  to  death,  457. 

Ambrada,  territory  of,  its  site,  L  458,  n.  City  of,  its  site,  458  n.  A  Corinthian 
colony,  459^  n. 

Amkracian  Gulf,  Anactorium  seated  at  the  mouth  of,  iL  276* 

Ambradots  invade  Amphilochian  Argos,  it  181.  Defeated  at  Olpte,  185.  Sur- 
prised  and  routed  at  Idomene,  1 9a    Make  peace  with  the  Acamanians,  193. 

Aminocles,  a  Corinthian,  constructed  four  triremes  for  the  Samians,  i.  38. 

Ammma  $on  of  Corcehust  first  to  ascend  the  blockading  wall  in  the  escape  from 
Platasa,  u.  35. 

Amorget  taken  by  the  Sicilian  fleet,  and  delivered  to  Tissaphemes,  iii.  296. 

AmphMochia,  ite  site,  i.  459,  n. 

Ampkipoli9y  anciently  called  the  Nine- Ways,  i.  179. 

—  Its  colonisation,  ii.  858.  Site,  359,  n.  Taken  by  Brasidas,  364.  Service- 
able for  ship.building,  367.  Peloponnesians  defeat  the  Athenians  at,  and 
Brasidas  and  Cleon  slain,  433. 

— -  Besisged  by  the  Athenians  and  Perdiccas,  iii.  168. 

Amphiua,  now  Salona,  ii.  174,  n. 

Am^oUm,  temple  of  Apollo  at,  ii.  450,  n. 

AtnyrUtuSf  governor  of  the  «  marsh-land,"  retains  his  independence,  i.  199. 
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jlnac^m,  its  site,  iii,  S65»  n. 

AncuUormm  seised  by  the  Corinthians,  i.  111.     Its  topography,  1 11.  n. 

—  Taken  by  the  Athenians  and  Acarnanians,  ii.  276.     Corinthians  ezpeUedand 

replaced  by  Acamanians,  276. 
AnmUms,  whence,  ii.  30,  n. 

Anapuh  Athenians  force  the  passage  of  the,  iii.  252. 
jinaxarchut  the  Theban,  repulsed  in  an  atUck  on  Methymna,  iii.  S72« 
jinaxilaSf  tyrant  of  the  Rh^ni,  founder  of  Messena,  iii.  14. 
^ii(iacui«r  informs  concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries,  iii.  99;  whether 

truly  or  falsely,  uncertain,  99. 
Androdch  *  supporter  of  democracy,  assassinated,  iii.  383. 
Androcrateiy  bis  fane,  ii.  39,  n.      Prayers  offered  to  him  before  the  battle  of 

Platcea,  39,  n. 
Andromenes  the  Lacedamonian  delivers  up  the  prisoners  to  the  Athenians^ 

ii.  480. 
Androsthenes  the  Arcadian,  victor  at  Olympia,  ii.  491. 
Anopus,  mistake  in  maps  regarding  this  river,  i.  488,  n. 
Antandrot  taken  by  the  Mytilensean  exiles,  ii.  279.     Its  site,  279,  n.     Wood 

plentiful  at,  279.     Mytileniean  exiles  driven  from,  313. 
Anthem,  its  site,  ii.  478,  n. 

Antienis,  their  skill  in  avoiding  missiles,  ii.  255,  n. 
-«.  Their  mode  of  reckoning  the  days  aher  an  event,  iii.  244,  n.     Supposed  their 

gods  to  envy  the  too  great  successes  of  men,  24 9>  n. 
Antiochutf  the  most  ancient  writer  on  Sicily,  iii.  6,  n.     Not  the  historian  called 

wdmf  &PXCUOS  by  Dionysius,  194,  n. 
Antiphemtu,  leader  of  a  Rhodlan  colony,  joint  founder  of  Gela,  iii.  12. 
Ant^o  the  orator,  his  reply  to  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sjrracuse^  iii.  97,  n.     His 

character,  336.     Brought  about  the  oligarchy  at  Athens,  336.     An  oppoaer 

of  democracy,  359. 
Antissa,  derivation  of  the  name,  ii.  28,  n. 
Antis^ant  defeat  the  Methymneans,  ii.  29. 
Antisthenes  commands  the  fleet  sent  to  Pbamabaxus,  iiL  805. 
Aphrodisia,  its  site,  ii.  284,  n. 

ApoUo,  the  Piean  afler  victory  in  his  honour,  i.  105,  n. 
_  Temple  of,  at   Leucas,  ii.   164.      Temple  of,  in  Tanagra,  dl5»  n.     His 

temple    at    Delium    fortified  by  Hippocrates,    387 — 339  (    taken  by  the 

Boeotians,    356.     His  temple    at    Amyclse,   450,  n.      Temple  of,  near 

Asine,  497,  n. 
^-  Altar  of,  in  the  Pythium,  consecrated  by  Hippias,  iii.   93.      Worshipped  by 

the  Syracusans,  as  the  arch-leader  of  thdr  colony,  and  the  reason,  150,  n. 

Temple  of,  opposite  Cythera,  185. 
ApoUo  Arc/tegetes,  altar  of,  at  Naxus,  iii.  9. 
ApoUo  Delian,  Polycrates  consecrates  Rhenea  to  him,  i.  40. 
Apollo  Maloeit,  festival  of,  ii.  6. 
Apollo  PyUtmu,  failure  in  furnishing  a  victim  to,  the  pretence  for  war  betweeo 

the  Argives  and  Epidaurians,  ii.  497. 
ApoUonia,  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  i.  61,  n. 
Apparel,  quantity  to  be  taken  by  expelled  citisens  generally  defined  by  treaty 

of  surrender,  i.  463,  n. 
Aqueduct,  that  at  Syracuse  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  151 ;  its  ruins  still 

visible,  151,  n. 
Arcadia,  of  old,  did  not  often  change  its  inhabitants,  1.  6. 
Arcadians,  Agamemnon  furnishes  them  with  ships  for  the  Tirojan  war,  i.  28. 
Archedice    daughter  of  Hippias,   married   to   .^^ntides,  iii.    97,     Her  monu- 
ment, 98. 
Archelaus  son  of  Perdiccas,  his  improvements,  i.  352. 
Archeptolemus,  chief  ambassador  to  Athens  regarding  Pylus,  ii.  224,  n. 
Archestratus  son  of  Lycomedes,  a  commander  of  the  Athenian  expedition  against 

Perdiccas,    i.    14.     Ordered   to  demolish  the    Pallenian   wall  and    take 

hostages  from  the  Potidteans,  114.  Sails  to  Thrace,  116;  thenoa  to  Mace- 
donia, 116. 
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Arckiat,  kador  of  a  Corinthian  colony,  founds  Syracuse,  iii.  9. 

'drckidamuSy  king  of  Lacedamoth  diasuades  from  war  with  the  Athenians, 
i.  149.  Addr^ses  his  forces  previously  to  the  irruption  into  Attica, 
S99.  Enters  Attica,  S04.  Censured  for  tardiness,  328.  Confers  with 
the  Plataeans,  464. 

—  Ravages  Attica,  ii.  i. 

jlreopagiies,  oath  administered  by,  ii.  449,  n. 

AreopaguMt  court  tf,  first  punish  with  deaUi,  ii.  78,  n. 

jirgennusa,  etymology  and  site,  iii.  373,  n. 

jfi^iliavu  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  iu  360. 

Argilutf  etymology  and  site,  iu  446,  n. 

Arffnu$i  etymology  and  modem  name,  iii.  301,  n. 

Argkxi  reckoned  time  by  the  years  of  their  high-priestess,  i.  275,  n. 

-«  £ndeavour  to  become  he!ad  of  a  league  in  opposition  to  Lacedscmon.  ii. 
459;  reasons,  460,  Form  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  479. 
Curious  clause  regarding  Cynuria,  478.  Send  ambassadors  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  482.  Enter  into  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
485.  Ravage  Epidauria,  499.  Persuade  the  Athenians  to  send  the  Helots 
back  to  Pylus,  502.  Territory  invaded  by  the  Locedsmonians,  502; 
with  whom  they  conclude  a  truce,  508.  Break  the  truce,  510.  Take 
Orchomenus,  511.  Defeated  at  Mantinsea  by  the  Laceds6monians,  514 — 
529.  Form  an  alliance  witli  the  Lacedaemonians,  532.  Change  their 
government  to  an  oligarchy,  538 ;  which  is  overturned,  538.  Democrats 
call  in  the  Athenians,  and  build  long  walls  to  the  sea,  539;  which  the 
Lacedsmonians  demolish,  54a  Three  hundred  suspected  carried  off  bj 
Aldbiades,  541.     Ravaging  Phliasia,  fall  into  an  ambuscade,  560. 

•^  Their  territory  ravaged  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  17.  Raze  Ornes,  17. 
Ravage  Phliasia,  157. 

Argpt^  oligarchy  established  at,  ii.  537  ;  which  is  overturned,  538. 

Argos  in  Amphiiochia,  i.  459. 

Arianthidat  ton  of  Lysimachidas,  ii.  340. 

Aritiagoras,  his  fruitless  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Stryroon,  ii.  d58b 

Aristarchus  opposes  the  democratical  party  at  the  Pineeus,  iii.  363.  Takes 
GSnoe  by  stratagem,  and  delivers  it  to  the  Boeotians,  371. 

Aritieus  son  of  PelliSias,  joint  commander  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  sent  to  Epi- 
damnus,  i.  66. 

Aritieus  ton  of  Adimantus  commands  auxiliaries  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to 
the  Potidaeans,  i.  117.  Chosen  general  of  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  119. 
Worsted  by  the  Athenians,  119.  Besieged  in  Potidsea,  121.  Escapes  to 
the  Chalcideans,  and  wars  in  conjunction  with  them,  122. 

Arisddes  son  of  Archippus  apprehends  Artaphemes,  iL  277.  He  and  Demo- 
docus  drive  the  Mytileniean  exiles  from  Antandros,  313. 

Arittides  ton  of  Lytimachut  colleague  of  Themistocles  in  the  embassy  to  Lace- 
dsemon,  u  166.  His  virtue  instrumental  in  procuring  the  command  ibr  the 
Athenians,  173,  n.     Ac^usted  the  rate  of  tribute,  174,  n. 

Aristodet  banished  for  disobedience  at  Mantinaea,  ii.  525. 

Arittocralet  ton  of  ScelUat  sent  to  Chios  on  account  of  the  revolt,  iii.  278.  A 
ringl«ider  against  the  oligarchy  at  Athens,  357.     Arrests  Alexicles,  862. 

Arittogiton,  narrative  of  his  celebrated  enterprise,  iii.  91 — 97.  Henoun  paid 
to,  97. 

Aritionut,  with  a  Geloan  colony,  found  Acragas,  iii.  14. 

Aritinphanet,  his  hit  at  Lach^  ii.  195,  n.  His  summary  of  bread-making, 
223,  n.  His  gross  injustice  to  Demosthenes,  261,  n.  ;  and  Socrates,  262,  n. 

Aritiophont  ambassador  to  Lacedamon,  delivered  up  to  the  Argives,  iii.  355. 

Armamentt,  ancigni,  their  magnitude  accounted  for,  i.  89,  n.  Feeble  fhnn 
want  of  money,  not  of  men,  34.     Against  Troy  exaggerated,  34. 

Armiet,  most  feared  at  first,  iii.  85.  Very  large,  subject  to  panic  when  marching 
by  night  through  a  hostile  country,  254. 

Armourf  complete  reserved  by  the  higher  orders,  and  inf<erior  given  to  the  caiiuium 
people,  ii.  43,  n. 

Armtf  custom  of  wearing,  retained  by  the  Ozolian   Locriaos,  JEoliana,   and 
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Acamanians,  i.  18.  Formerly  worn  throughout  GrMoe,  IS.  Worn  by 
early  Greeks  and  Baifaariant  at  their  cuitomary  avocations,  18 ;  by  the 
ancient  GalU  and  modem  Poles  at  council,  18,  n.  First  laid  aade  t^  the 
Athenians,  19.  Worn  by  Circassian  husbandmen  at  labour,  19,  n.  Im- 
provements in,  by  the  Carians,  24,  n.  Buried  with  warriors  by  the 
Asiatics  and  Americans,  25,  n.  Laceidaemonians  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
facture of,  151,  n. 

—  Why  the  Lacedaemonians  preferred  thoee  for  close  fight,  ii.  252,  n.  For 
close  fight  accounted  roost  honourable,  262,  n.  CeMation  of,  proclaimed 
before  each  Olympic  festival,  491,  n. 

Armyt  Lacedagmonian,  officers  of,  ii.  517.  Order  of  Lacedatmonian,  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinaea,  517.  Order  of  Argive,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinsa, 
519.  Number  of  Lacedaemonian,  at  Maniinaaa,  521.  Pushes  out  to  the 
right  wing,  why,  524. 

ArfUB,  etymology,  ii.  S60,  n> 

Ame,  the  Bosodans  expelled  Arom,  by  the  Thessalians,  i.  35. 

— >  Ancient  name  of  ChaBronasa,  ii.  314,  n. 

Arrhibmut  »on  of  BromenUf  ii.  324.  His  lineage,  325,  n.  Expedition  of  Bra- 
sidas  and  Perdiccas  against,  395 — 405. 

Arrogance  frequent  amongst  isolated  nations,  iL  204,  n. 

Arrow,  saying  of  a  Spartan  regarding,  ii.  262. 

Artace$  murders  some  Delians  at  Atramyttion,  iii.  379. 

Artabtuaa  son  ofPharnaces  sent  by  Xerxes  to  treat  with  Fausaniaa,  i.  231. 

ArtaphemeSf  a  Persian  ambassador  to  Lacedamon,  apprehended  by  Aristides 
and  sent  to  Athens,  ii  277.  His  letters  read,  and  himself  sent  to  Ephesus, 
277. 

Arta$  furnishes  darters  to  Demosthenes,  iii.  1 94. 

Artaxerres  tries  to  bribe  the  Peloponnesians  to  invade  Attica,  but  fails,  1.  196. 
Sends  forces  to  Egypt,  which  reduce  it,  197.  Letters  of  Themistocles  to 
him,  251.     Receives  him,  253 ;  and  assigns  him  three  cities,  257. 

Artemis,  Tissaphemes  offers  sacrifice  to,  iiL  380,  and  note. 

Arts,  what  is  new  in  them  most  esteemed,  L  134,  n. 

Artyrup,  who  designated  by,  ii.  488,  n. 

Arlifiee  of  Themistocles  to  forward  the  building  of  die  walls  of  Athens,  L  163. 
Of  suppliants  at  Athens  to  retain  religious  protection,  227,  n.  Of  the  Lace- 
daamonians  to  procure  the  exile  of  Pericles,  228.  Of  the  ephon  to  discover 
the  guilt  of  Pausaniasy  289.  Of  Hannibal  to  bring  Fabius  into  disrqpute, 
305,  n. 

—  Of  Demosthenes  at  Olpas,  ii.  187.     Infamous,  of  the  Corcyrean  democrats, 

273.  Infamous,  of  the  Lacedaamonians  against  the  Helots,  322.  Of 
Alcibiades  against  the  Lacedasoionian  ambaassdori,  433.  Of  the  wives  of 
the  Melians  to  liberate  their  husbands,  542,  n. 

—  Of  the  Egestaaans  to  persuade  the  Athenians  that  they  were  wealthy,  iii.  81. 
Adne,  its  site,  ii.  218.  n. 

Aiopitu  son  of  Phormio  ravages  Laconia,  iL  13.     Shun  at  Nericus,  IS. 

Aspada,  funeral  oration  said  to  have  been  written  for  Pericles  by  her,  i.  36a  n. 

Aspendus,  etymology  and  site,  iii.  355. 

Aqthodei,  said  by  Pausanias  to  abound  in  the  Oaolian  territory,  ii.  175,  a. 

Asses,  AchamsB  ^unous  for  its  breed  of,  i.  832,  n. 

Assinarus,  its  waters  discoloured  with  the  blood  of  the  Athenians  butchered  in, 

iii.  261.     Nidas  surrenders  at,  261. 
Assyrian  Language,  Persian  letters  written  in,  ii.  277.     Coi\jectores  regaiding, 

277,  n. 
AsUuus,  its  site,  i.  351,  n. 
Astrvnomy,  ignorance  of  the  ancients  in,  i.  347,  n. 
Asiyoehus,  arrives  at  Chios,  iii.  289.     Suls  for  Lesbos,  but  hearing  of  the  taking 

of  Mytilene  desists,  289.     Brings  over  Eressus  to  revolt,  289.     Returaa 

to  Chios,  290.      Attacks  Pteleum  and  Clasomen»  without  success,  299. 

Driven  by  storm  into  Cyme,  299.     His  narrow  escape  from  the  AtheoiMi 

fleet,  301.     Arrives  at  Miletus,  302.     Refuses  to  assist  the  Cbians,  304. 

Sacks  Cos  Mtropi%  307.     Defeato  the  Athenian  fleet,  308.     Beturas  If 
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Cnidufly  S08.  His  baseness  with  regard  to  Phrynidms,  319.  Cowardlj, 
S3]»  n.  Murmurings  of  the  soldiers  against,  846  and  851.  Attacked  by 
his  troops  takes  refuge  at  an  altar,  352.     Superseded,  35i» 

Asylum,  attached  to  a  temple,  mode  of  constructing,  ii.  443,  n. 

Atalanle^  inundation  at,  from  earthquake,  ii.  158.     Site,  448,  n. 

AthetuntSt  witty  epigram  of,  iii.  312,  n. 

At/ienagoras  the  Syractaan^  a  factious  partisan,  ii.  290,  n. 

—  His  speech  on  the  proq>ect  of  an  Athenian  invasion,  iii.  69 — 74 

AthenUau,  the  first  to  cease  wearing  arms,  i.  19.  Colonise  Ionia  and  most  of  the 
islands,  36.  Induced  by  Themistodes  to  improve  their  navy  during  the  war 
with  the  ^gineta,  4a  On  the  approach  of  the  Medes,  embarked  with  their 
moTables  on  board  their  ships,  145.  Acquired  military  skill  Arom  fipequent 
wars,  46.  Their  mode  of  goreming  their  allies,  47.  Corcyreans  solicit 
their  alliance,  71 ;  and  are  opposed  by  the  Corinthians,  71.  Enter  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  Corcyreans,  95.  Send  ships  to  their  aid,  96. 
Require  the  Potidaeans  to  demolish  the  Pallenian  wall  and  send  hostages, 
113;  which  they  order  Archestratus  to  effect  with  the  armament  agtinst 
Perdiccas,  114.  Defeat  the  PoUda»ans,  12a  Their  character,  isa  How 
they  attained  to  the  administration  of  affiiirs,  161.  After  the  taking  of 
Sestos,  return  home,  162.  Allies  alarmed  by  the  greatness  of  their  navy, 
163.  The  Greeks,  incensed  by  the  insolence  of  Pausanias,  request  them  to 
become  their  leaders,  171.  Obtain  the  supreme  command,  173.  Tax  the 
allies,  173.  Establish  Hellenotamias,  173.  Take  Eion  on  the  Strymon, 
175.  Carry  away  captive  the  inhabitants  of  Scyrus,  and  colonise  it  them- 
selves, 175.  Force  the  Carystians  to  yield  on  conditions,  176.  Reduce  the 
Naxians,  176.  Their  rigorous  exactions  cause  revolts,  176.  Obtain  naval 
strength  at  the  expense  of  their  allies,  178.  Thasians  revolt  from  them, 
178 ;  and  are  defeated,  179.  Colony  sent  by  them  to  Amphipolu  cut 
off  by  the  Thradans,  170.  Force  the  Thasians  to  surrender,  18a  Assist 
the  Lacedsemonians  against  Ithome,  182.  Dismissed  thence  on  suspicion, 
183.  Renounce  the  alliance  of  the  Lacednmonians,  183;  and  join  the 
Argives  and  Thesaalians,  183.  Settle  the  Helots  at  Naupactqs,  184^ 
Occupy  Megara  and  Pegss,  185.  Assist  Psanmieticus,  governor  of  Egypt^ 
1 86.  Defeated  by  the  Corinthians  off  Halias,  187.  Beat  the  Peloponnesiana 
of  Cecryphaleia,  187.  Defeat  the  ^ginet»  off  iEgina,  and  besiege  the 
dtj,  188.  Defeat  the  Corinthians  at  Megara,  189.  Begin  to  build  the 
long  walls,  190.  Defeated  by  the  LAcedsBmoniaus  at  Tanagra,  193.  Make 
themselves  masters  of  Bceotia,  193.  Finish  their  long  walls,  1 94.  Force 
the  .ffiginets  to  capitukite,  194.  Bum  Gythium,  195.  Take  Chakis,  195. 
Defeat  the  Sicyonians,  196.  Driven  out  of  £mt  by  the  Persians,  197. 
Their  fleet  destttiyed  off  Mendesium,  199.  FaU  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
Orestes,  200.  Dief^t  the  Sicyonians,  20a  Besiege  CBniadsB  unsuccess- 
fully, 201.  Conclude  a  truce  with  the  Peloponnesians,  202.  Send  an 
expedition  against  Cyprus,  202;  which  u  censured  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
defended  by  Mitford,  its  true  cause  assigned  by  Plutarch,  202,  n.  Defeat 
the  Phoenicians  and  Cilidans,  202.  Take  the  temple  at  Delphi  and  deliver 
it  to  the  Phodans,  203.  Attack  the  BoM>tian  exiles  at  Cba»ronffa  and  take 
the  d^,  203.  Defeated  at  Coronea  and  driven  out  of  Bootia,  203.  Subdue 
Euboea,  which  had  revolted,  205.  Make  the  thirty  years'  truce  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  205.  Send  an  expedition  to  Samos,  207;  which  they 
reduce^  210.  Reduce  the  revolted  Byiantine%  210.  Requve  the  Laoe- 
dasmonians  to  purge  the  pollution  of  Tienarus,  229;  and  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Chaldoecus,  229.  Expel  Pausanias  frmn  Byiantium,  234. 
Their  final  reply  to  the  lAcedsnnonians^  274.  Garrison  Platsa,  288. 
Prepare  for  the  war,  289.  Greeks  in  general  inimical  to  them,  295.  List 
of  thdr  confederates,  297.  Remove  into  the  dty,  316.  Extent  of  their 
preparations,  307.  From  what  their  revenue  was  derived,  307.  Food  of 
living  in  the  country,  317.  Country  population  occupy  the  temples  and 
diapids,  and  the  Pelasgium,  324;  and  the  long  walls,  326.  Their  country 
ravaged  by  the  Pdoponnesians,  329.  Send  a  fleet  to  cruise  round  Pdo- 
ponaesusy  387.  Ravage  the  coast,  341.  Send  a  fleet  to  Locrts^  which 
F  F  3 
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ravages  th^  coast,  345.  Expel  the  JEginetfe,  345 ;  and  colonise  the  island, 
846;  Ravage  Megara,  353.  Solemnise  a  public  funeral  for  theae  who  had 
first  fallen  in  the  war,  354 ;  peculiar  to  tliem,  355,  n.  Children  of  the 
slain  educated  at  the  public  cost,  397,  n.  Pestilence,  398.  Defeated  by 
the  Thradans,  482.     Fleet  under  Phormio  defeats  tlie  Feloponnetians,  401. 

— Lestiians  revolt  from  them,  ii.  1.  Send  a  fleet  against  the  Mjtileniaiis,  6. 
Blockade  Mytil^e,  12.  Ravage  the  Laconian  coast,  13.  25.  llieir  fine 
navy,  26 ;  which,  with  the  siege  of  Potidiea,  exhausts  the  treasury  for  the 
first  time,  27,  28.  Send  Pac^  with  an  army  against  Mytilene,  29.  Raise 
contributions  amongst  themselves  and  allies,  30.  Gather  the  Colophonians, 
and  settle  them  at  Notium,  52.  Their  murderous  decree  against  the  Myti- 
lenians,  53 ;  seised  with  compunction,  54  ;  convene  an  assembly  to  recon^ 
aider  it,  55 ;  Cleon  defends  it,  55—69 ;  Diodotus  opposes  it,  69-^5 ;  re- 
scinded, 86.  Their  instability,  56,  n.  Their  orators  accountable  for  their 
advice,  74,  n.  Partition  the  lands  of  the  Lesbians,  90 ;  and  take  possession 
of  their  continental  towns,  91 .  Seise  Minoa,  92 ;  and  garrison  it,  99.  Their 
government  under  Pericles  a  practical  aristocracy,  112,  n.  Expedition  to 
Sicily,  154.  Second  pestilence,  155.  Ravage  the  islands  of  iEolus,  156* 
Send  a  fleet  to  cruise  round  Peloponnesus,  159.  Expedition  to  Melus,  160. 
Invade  iEtolia,  166;  defeated,  171.  Defieated  at  Inessa,  177.  Purify 
Delos,  178.  Send  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  198.  Military  rank  terminated  with 
the  time  specified,  199,  n.  Fortify  Pylns,  202.  Refuse  peace  to  the  Lace- 
dzemonians,  232.  Defeat  the  Syracusans  in  the  Stiaiu  of  Messene,  236. 
Appoint  ten  generab  annually,  244,  n.  Celebrated  in  sea  fight,  252,  n. 
Invade  the  Corinthian  territory,  264 ;  defeat  the  Corinthians,  268 ;  ra- 
vage the  coast,  271 ;  fence  the  Isthmus,  272.  Fleet  cooperates  with  the 
Corcyrean  democrats  against  Mount  Istone,  272;  deliver  the  Corcyrean 
aristocrats  to  their  enemies,  273.  Seize  Anactorium,  276.  Send  an  expe- 
dition agamst  Cytbera,  280;  which  capitulates,  281.  Their  enterprising 
spirit,  283.  Set  up  a  trophy  at  Cotyrta,  284.  Sack  Hiyrea,  286.  Their 
injustice  to  Pytbodorus,  Sophocles,  and  Eurjrraedon,  297,  n.  Ravaged  tlie 
Megarsean  territory  twice  a  year,  298.  Their  extravagant  views,  298,  and 
note.  Attempt  to  take  Megara  by  treachery,  299;  but  fail,  310.  Effects 
of  the  terror  of  their  arms,  306,  n.  Sent  large  armaments  to  collect  their 
taxes,  312,  n.  Attempt  to  revolutionise  Bcsotia,  318.  War  against  the 
Agra»ans,  316.  Declare  war  against  Perdiccas,  324.  Defeated  at  Delium 
by  the  Boeotians,  349.  Accused  of  sacrilege,  350;  reply  to  the  charge, 
351.  Hieir  attempts  to  found  a  colony  on  the  Strymon,  858.  Make  truce 
for  a  year  with  the  Lacedsmonians,  379.  Dispute  about  Scione,  39S. 
Take  Mende,  409.  Besiege  Scione,  410.  Expel  the  Delians,  416.  Take 
Torone,  418.  Defeated  by  the  Peloponnesians  at  Amphipolis,  435.  Their 
inducements  to  peace,  438 ;  which  is  concluded  for  50  years,  444.  Restore 
the  Lacedssmonians  taken  on  Sphacteria,  456.  Peace  lasts  six  years  and 
ten  months,  457.  Barbarity  to  the  Sdonaeans,  466.  Restore  the  Delians, 
467.  Suspicion  between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  47 1 .  Differ  with 
the  Laoediemonians,  480.  Form  a  treaty  with  the  Argives,  485 ;  to  whom 
they  send  Laches  and  Nicostratus  with  forces,  509.  Hasty  in  condemning, 
512,  n.  Blockade  Macedonia,  540.  Declare  Perdiccas  an  enemy,  54a 
Send  an  expedition  against  Melos,  542.  Debate  of  ambassadors  with  the 
Melians,  543 — 560.  Blockade  the  city  of  Melos,  560.  Make  incursions 
fVom  Pylus  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  560.  At  war  with  the  Corinthians, 
560.     Take  Melos,  562 ;  cruelty  to  the  inhabitants,  562 ;  colonise  it,  563. 

— Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Sicilian  war,  iii.  16.  Send  ambassadors  to 
Egesta,  17.  Assist  the  Argives  against  Omeae,  17.  Ravage  the  territory 
of  Perdiccas,  18.  Decree  an  exf^ition  to  Sicily,  18 ;  prmyf  of  their  in- 
tentneas  on,  43,  n ;  desire  for,  universal,  50.  Offer  rewards  for  the  muti- 
laters  of  the  Hermae,  53.  Embarkation  for  Sicily,  66 ;  description  of  the 
armament,  58 — 61 ;  ceremonies  previous  to  sailing,  61 ;  arrive  at  Corcyra, 
75;  enumeration  of  ships  and  troops,  76;  arrive  at  Rhcgium,  79.  Trick 
put  upon,  by  the  E^tanms,  81.  Form  a  camp  at  Catana,  88.  Send  the 
Sakmlnia  for  Alcibiades  and  others  accused,  89.     Suspicious,  from  reported 
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cruelty  of  the  PisistratidaB,  90;  who  were  not  overturned  by  them,  but  by 
the  LacedflBmooians,  90.  Puoish  those  accused  of  mutilating  the  Herme, 
99.  Sentence  Aldbiades  in  his  absence,  101.  Take  Hyccara,  102.  En- 
camp  before  Syracuse,  106.  Operations,  107.  Defeat  the  Syracusans,  lis. 
Winter  partly  at  Naxus,  117.  Levied  money  from  the  allies  rather  than 
ships  and  arms,  why,  128,  n.  Winter  partly  at  Catana.  133.  Preparations 
for  hostilities,  134.  Forbade  any  Grecian  state  to  harbour  Alcibiades,  134, 
n.  Real  intent  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  137.  Ravage  the  Sicilian  coasts, 
143.  Effect  a  landing  at  Leon,  146.  Palisade  the  Isthmus  at  Tbapsus, 
147.  Take  Epipols,  148.  Commence  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  148; 
operations  during  its  progress,  149 — 154^  Assist  the  Argives  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  156.  Various  operations  at  Sy- 
racuse, 159 — 166.  Appoint  colleagues  with  Nicias,  174.  Send  a  fleet  to 
cruise  round  Peloponnesus,  and  reinforcements  to  Sicily,  179.  Defeat  the 
Syracusan  fleet,  181.  Destroy  the  piles  in  front  of  the  dock,  183.  Fortress 
of  Decelea  ruinous  to,  186.  Their  doggedness  regarding  the  Sicilian  war, 
187.  Levy  a  tax  on  goods  transmitted  by  sea,  188.  Soi  fight  at  Naupac- 
tus,  195.  Account  themselves  conquered,  if  not  decidedly  victors,  196. 
Fleet  defeated  by  the  Syracusans,  202.  Defeated  in  the  night  attack  on 
Epipols,  206—210.  Commanders  deliberate  on  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
210 — 215  ;  decide  on  remaining,  215;  repenting  of  which,  they  prepare  to 
depart,  but  are  restrained  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  216.  Defeated  in  a 
sea  fight  by  the  Syracusans,  217.  Their  d^ection,  220.  Nations  assem- 
bled with  them  against  Syracuse,  222 — 224.  On  the  Syracusans  blocking 
up  the  port,  resolve  in  council  on  a  sea  fight,  226 ;  in  which  they  are  de- 
feated, 235—241.  Deliberate  on  retreating  during  the  night,  241.  Sea- 
men refuse  to  try  anotlier  engagement,  242.  Deceived  by  a  stratagem  of 
Hermocrates,  defer  their  departure  for  that  night,  243.  Bum  some  of  their 
ships,  and  suffer  the  Syracusans  to  haul  off*  the  remainder,  244.  Their 
wretched  departure,  244 — 247.  Order  of  march,  251.  Force  the  passage 
of  the  Anapus,  252.  Driven  back  from  the  Acrieum  Lepas,  253.  Retreat 
by  night,  254.  Force  the  passage  of  the  Cacyparis,  255.  Demosthenes*s 
division  overtaken  and  surrounded  by  the  Syracusans,  256 ;  capitulates,  258. 
Nicias*s  division  arrives  at  the  Erineus,  258;  learning  the  surrender  of 
Demosthenes,  oflTers  conditions,  258,  which  are  rejected,  259 ;  attempting  to 
march  by  night  u  discovered,  259 ;  marching  next  day,  arrives  at  the  Asai- 
narvis,  259,  where  it  surrenders  at  discretion  to  Gylippus,  261.  Three 
hundred  who  had  escaped  the  previous  night  apprehended,  262»  Umist 
into  the  stone  quarries,  263 ;  their  sufferings  there,  265.  Their  expedition 
to  Syracuse  the  most  disastrous  on  record,  266.  The  division  of  Demoa- 
thenes  confined  in  the  stone  quarries,  that  of  Nicias  sold  into  slavery,  266,  n. 
For  a  long  time  discredited  the  news  of  the  calamity,  268.  Their  rage 
against  the  promoters  of  tlie  expedition,  268.  A  barber  who  communicated 
news  of  the  disaster  to  the  archons  tortured,  268,  n.  Their  magnanimity, 
269.  Resolve  to  prepare  a  fleet,  curtail  the  state  expenses,  and  estabUsb  a 
board  of  government,  269.  Greece  in  general  hostile  to  them,  270.  Build 
ships  and  fortify  Sunium,  272.  Abandon  the  forUfication  in  Laconia,  272. 
Send  to  Chios  regarding  the  revolt,  278.  Drive  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
into  Piraeus,  279 ;  where  they  disable  and  blockade  it,  280.  Decree  to  use 
the  thousand  talents,  283.  Reinforce  the  blockading  fleet  at  Piraus,  288. 
Take  four  Chian  triremes,  287.  Take  Mytilene,  289.  Reduce  Claao- 
menie,  290.  Make  a  descent  at  Panormus,  and  slay  Chalcideus,  their 
trophy  destroyed  by  the  Milesians,  why,  29a  Defeat  the  Chians  thrice,  and 
plunder  the  country,  291.  Defeat  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus,  298. 
Blockade  Miletus,  298.  Chasing  three  Chian  ships,  three  of  their  own 
bulged  at  the  city  of  Chios,  301.  Take  six  Peloponnesian  guard-ships,  and 
attMk  Cnidus  without  success,  302.  Seise  the  Chian  territory,  and  fbrtify 
Delphinium,  304.  Those  at  Samoa  deliberate  on  adopting  an  aristocracy  and 
recalling  Alcibiades,  316 ;  send  ambassadors  to  propose  the  measures  at 
Athens,  921 :  which  are  at  first  violently  opposed,  but  at  length  agreed  to, 
393.  Despatch  ambassadors  to  negotiate  with  Tissaphemes,  325;  who 
fail,  326.     Send  ambassadors  to  establish  an  oligarchy  at  Athens,  and  in  the 
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dfependnciety  S3S.  Abolish  deauxncft  3SS— 84a  Send  mnbtmudon  to 
Agis  to  treat  of  peace,  who  refuses,  S40;  send  a  second  time,  341.  Send 
an  embassj  to  Lacedaemon,  341.  Send  ambassadors  to  Samos,  34 J.  The 
BokUers  at  Samos  swear  to  support  democracy,  and  oppose  the  four  hundred, 
344 ;  bold  an  assembly,  345.  Ambassadors  to  Samos  dismissed  by  Alcibi- 
ades,  355.  Ambassadors  to  Lacedaemon  delivered  to  the  Arrives  by  the 
Paralians,  355.  Cabals  against  the  oligarchy,  357.  Tumults  at  the  PiraS' 
eus,  368 — 364.  On  the  approach  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  forget  their 
quarrels,  and  rush  to  defend  the  Piraeeus,  366.  Fleet  defeated  by  the  P^b- 
ponncsians,  368.  Consternation  on  bearing  of  the  loss  of  Eubcea,  368. 
The  four  hundred  deposed,  369*  Their  government  at  this  time  best  regu- 
lated, 369.  Recall  Aldbiades,  870.  Defeat  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  876 
— 378.  Their  courage  revives,  878.  Take  eight  ships  from  Bysantiuro, 
379.     Subdue  Cysicus,  379. 

jithenSf  Athenians  returned  to,  after  the  takin^^  of  Sestos,  i.  168.  Greater  part 
destroyed  by  the  Barbarians,  163.  Description  of  walls  of,  167.  Assigned 
to  the  chief  sultana  for  pin-money,  258,  n.  Its  temples  in  the  citadel  or  ad- 
jacent, 319.     Mo  dtj  BO  much  praised,  375,  n« 

i...  Inhabitants^  into  what  classes  distinguished,  ii.  337,  n.  Why  resorted  to  by 
strangers,  3379  n*     Bresident  furnished  by  tribes  in  rotatioo,  385,  n. 

..-  The  paradise  of  the  mob,  iii.  236,  n. 

AUlUtet  formerly  contended  with  girdles  about  their  pudenda,  i.  SI.  Barbarian 
athletes  still  contend  girdled,  S8.     Greek,  when  girdles  disused  by,  88,  n. 

Jttintamia,  its  site,  i.  484. 

Akxm^fition,  Delians  murdered  at,  by  Arsaoes,  iii.  379. 

Atnut,  having  fled  finom  his  father  to  EuiTstheus,  i.  87>  succeeds  to  his  govern- 
ment,  SS. 

Aitockitt  at  Corcyra,  ii.  148. 

Attacks  usually  made  at  dawn,  ii.  378,  n. 

Attica,  its  stenlity,  i.  7.  Uninterruptedly  inhalnted  by  the  same  race  of  men,  8. 
A  refbge  for  the  expatriated  natives  of  other  parts  of  Greece,  B*  Sent  out 
colonies  to  Ionia,  9.  Causes  of  its  early  dense  population,  9,  n*  Anciently 
inhabited  in  separate  towrns,  317. 

—  Great  part  of  the  com  consumed  in,  imported,  iii.  45,  n« 

Anhn,  its  site,  ii.  360,  n. 

Autoolet  son  of  TolnuBus,  with  colleagues,  takes  Cythera,  ii.  281 ;  and  ravages 
the  coast,  888. 

Amfice,  Thradans  noted  for,  ii.  246,  n. 

B. 

Bacddadm,  a  noble  Corinthian  fnnily,  iL  384,  n. 

Bacchu  and  Certs  chiefly  worshipped  at  Phlius,  ii.  503,  n. 

Bttkgrs  impressed  to  bake  for  troops,  iiL  47,  and  note. 

Bat^arians,  the  term  no  where  used  by  Homer,  i.  13.     Origin  of  the  term,  13,  n. 

Eariy,  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  phratea,  15 ;  and 

land  robbers,  18.     Destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Athens,  168. 
Barhurous  nations,  modem,  catch  missiles,  ii.  255,  n* 
Bofber  who  communicated  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  AtheniaB  army  at 

Syracuse  tortured  by  the  archons,  iii.  858,  n. 
BatkOs  borne  by  virgins  at  Athenian  fntivala,  iii.  94. 
Bos  rriitft^  Orchomenus,  supposed  tomb  of  Hesiod,  ii.  169,  n« 
Battatitmh  policy  of  separating,  at  M^ara,  ii.  31  ],  n. 
Battering  engines,  various  opinions  regarding  their  invention,  L  475,  n. 
Battie,  the  resource  of  ignorant  generals,  i.  809,  n^ 
BattUments,  their  form,  ii«  35,  n. 
Bmttus,  a  Corinthian  eoimnaBder,  ii.  869. 
Beaks  of  aneieDt  vessris  described,  iii.  196,  n.     Of  the  S^rraciuan  vcsids,  how 

oonstracted,  197,  n. 
Ball,  canM  by  the  Greek  watch,  u.  418. 
BMnss,  vestiges  of  primitive,  ii.  358,  n. 
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J3enefaci9rs  steadier  friends  than  die  benefited,  i.  38 1,  n. 

Birman  rowert^  their  mode  of  retreat,  i.  106,  n. 

Births  not  permitted  in  Delos,  why,  ii.  178,  n. 

Boat,  cart  used  for  convejing,  ii.  301,  30^,  n. 

Boats,  most  ancient,  formed  like  Indian  canoes,  iL  216,  a. 

Bodif'guard  of  Medes  and  Egyptians  employed  by  Pausanias,  i.  233. 

Boeotarchs,  their  number  and  office,  i.  276,  n. 

—  Their  number,  ii.  339,  and  note.     Two  sent  by  Thebes,  340,  n. ;  who  com- 

mand in  turn,  340,  n. 
Bceotia,  of  old,  frequently  changed  its  inhabitants,  i.  6.     Formerly  callad  Cad- 
meis,  35. 

—  Federid  districts  of,  ii.  314,  n.     Plan  for  revolutionising,  SlS-^16;     Boon* 

dary  between  it  and  Attica,  340,  n.     Districts  of,  344,  n. 
Boeotian  exiles  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  whom  they  defeat,  i.  203. 
Bceotians,  expelled  from  Ame  by  the  Thessalians,  settle  in  Cadmeia,  L  35.  $  to 

which  they  give  their  own  name,  35.     Ravage  the  Plat«an  territory,  804, 

—  Their  form  of  government,  ii.  112,  n,  March  to  relieve  Megara,  307.  Engage 

the  Athenians  near  Nisaea  with  doubtful  success,  308.  Defeat  the  Athenians 
at  Delium,  349.  Accuse  the  Athenians  of  sacrilege  at  Ddium,  850.  Take 
Panactum,  419.  Their  pretence  for  rasing  Fianactum,  479.  Occupy  He- 
raclea  in  Trachis,  and  dismiss  the  Lacednmonian  governor,  495. 

—  Send  troops  to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  178.     Ihromise  to  aid  the  Lesbians  in  re- 

voltiug  from  Athens,  273.    Take  Oropus,  328.    Occupy  <£noe,  371.   Iliiir 

affinity  to  the  Lesbians,  372,  n. 
BoUe,  Lake  of,  in  Mygdonia,  territory  around,  assigned  to  the  Chakideans,  i.  115. 
^  Its  estuary,  ii.  360. 

Boiissus,  its  site,  iii.  291,  n.     Chians  defeated  by  the  Atbenians  at,  291. 
Bomians,  derivation  of  thdr  name,  ii.  170^  n. 
Bones  of  the  sacrilegious  dug  up  and  cast  out,  i.  228. 

—  Gigantic,  popular  notion  regarding,  iii.  8,  n. 

Border  land,  strip  uncultivated  between  Megara  and  Attica,  i.  259»  n. 
Botti^eans,  situation  of  their  territoty,  and  some  account  of  themselves,  i.  123,  n. 
Brasidas  son  of  TeUus  relieves  Metbone,  i.  841.     First  who  obtained  prdse.  at 
Sparta  in  the  PeloponnesiaA  war,  342.     His  character,  342,  n. 

—  His  bravery  at  Pylus,  ii.  216.     Wounded  217.     His  shield  used  for  a  trophy 

by  the  Athenians,  217.  His  great  abilities,  806,  n.  Comes  to  relieve  Me- 
gara,  306.  Refused  admittance,  307.  Advances  with  his  army,  806.  Offinns 
battle  to  the  Athenians,  809;  and  on  their  declining  it  is  received- into 
Megara,  311.  Crossing  Thessaly,  stopped  by  tbe  natives,  318;  sootbea 
them  and  proceeds,  819.  Joins  Perdiccas,  321.  Sent  at  his  own  doire,  328. 
Brings  over  most  of  the  Thracian  cities,  324.  Renders  the  LacedsnnoniaQs 
popuhr,  324.  Persuades  Arrhibnus  to  withdraw  his  forces,  327.  Fersuadea 
the  Acanthians  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  835.  Takes  Amphipolisy  865. 
His  moderation  shakes  tbe  allegiance  of  the  Athenian  allies,  367.  Not 
seconded  by  the  LacedsBmonians,  369.  Invades  Acte,  369.  Takea  Torooey 
374.  Addresses  the  Toronaeans,  376.  Demolishes  Lci^thus,  378.  Ad- 
druses  tbe  Scionasans  on  their  revolt  to  the  LacedsBosonians,  390.  Slratageai 
of  the  boat,  390.  Invested  with  a  golden  crown  at  Scione,  391.  Second 
expedition  against  ArrfalbsBus,  395.  Deserted  by  Perdiccas,  897.  Addrssa 
to  his  troops,  399 — 402.  Retreats,  408 — 405.  His  ftuitless  aMempt  on 
PotidsM,  418.  Takes  post  at  Cerdylium,  422.  Address  to  his  troopa  al 
Amphipolis,  427.  Defeats  Cleon,  433.  Slain,  435.  Honours  paid  to  him 
after  hU  death,  435.  Resemblance  in  fab  death  to  Wdfe^  Mooie^  and 
Nelson,  435,  n.  His  mother's  answer  unjust,  485,  n.  His  reason  for 
opposing  peace,  441 .     His  youth  a  hindrance  to^  48(^  n. 

Bravado,  vainglorious,  of  Cleon,  ii.  245,  n. 

Brend,  a  mix^  kind  used  by  the  andenta,  VL  241,  d« 

Bretsd-making,  Aristophanes's  summary  &t,  ii.  223,  n.^ 

Bribery,  accusations  of,  frequent  in  Athenian  assemblies,  why,  iL  296,  m 

Bridnnim,  etymology,  if.  420,  n. 

Brides,  height  of  a  wall  computed  by  numbering  the  couraes  of,  ii,  SI,  • 

Bremitcus,  its  site,  ii.  860,  n. 
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BrutuM  and  CVunau,  their  reflemblance  toHannodius  and  ArUtogiion,  iii.  94,  n.  95,  n. 

£^ras,  probable  site,  ii,  382,  n. 

Burnt,  noble  couplet  of,  iL  215,  n.     Compared  with  Tyrtcus,  826,  o. 

Byutntmet  rerolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  207.     Reduced,  210. 

Byxantium,  Pbusanias  aipelled  fhmi,  by  the  Atheniant,  i.  234. 


c. 

Cabbage,  wild,  used  in  Greece,  ii.  188,  n. 

Cadmeit,  ancient  name  of  Boeotia,  i  35.  " 

CaducetiM  described,  i.  109. 

Caket  kneaded  up  with  wine  and  oil,  ii.  87,  n. 

Calex,  Lamachus  loses  his  ships  at,  by  a  land  flood,  ii.  313,  n; 

Calliant,  where  situated,  ii.  171,  n. 

CalUat  son  of  Calliadet  arrives  in  Macedonia  with  the  Athenian  army,  i.  117. 

Makes  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Bercsa,  1 18.     Encamps  at  Gigonus,  118. 

Defeats  the  Poddsans,  and  is  slain,  1 20. 
CalUgiius  son  of  Laophon,  ambassador  from  Phamabasus  to  Lacedsmon,  iiL  275. 

Does  not  give  the  money  for  the  Chian  expedition,  276. 
CaUistraltu,  his  magnanimous  conduct  at  the  retreat  from  Syracuse,  iii.  262,  n. 
Calydon,  etymology  and  site,  iL  176,  n. 
Camarmay  its  colonisation  and  fortunes,  iii,  15. 
Camonvuearu  refuse  to  admit  the  Athenians,  iii.  89.    Though  Dorian^  adverse  to 

the  Sjrracusans,   119,  n.     Assemble  to  hear  the  Syracusan  and  Athenian 

ambassadors,  119.     Declare  themselves  neutral,  138. 
Cambyses,  his  army  reduced  to  eat  human  flesh,  i.  463,  n. 
Camel,  its  walk  a  mode  of  measuring  distances  in  the  East,  i.  521,  n. 
Canastraum,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  373,  n. 
CanmbaHsm  at  Potidaa,  through  fismine,  during  the  siege,  i.  463«     A  Scytiiiaa 

custom,  463,  n.     first  instance  on  the  expedition  of  Cambyset  to  iEthiopia» 

463,  n. 
Capital  punishment,  Spartans  slow  in  resorting  to,  L  237. 
CapUulation  of  the  Mytilenians  with  Paches,  ii.  43. 
Caprena,     See  Captuma* 
Capuma,  site  of  ancient  Clianronea,  ii.  314,  n. 
CarianSf  corpses  of,  dug  up  at  Delos,  how  known,  L  24. 
—  Celebrated  for  their  skill  in  Greek  and  Persian,  iii.  353,  n. 
Camea  continued  for  a  month,  ii.  204,  n. 
Cameus  regarded  as  a  holy  month,  ii.  499,  n* 
Cart,  boat  conveyed  in,  ii.  301,  302,  n. 
Carthaginians  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Phoceans,  i.  40. 
CarycB,  etyinology  and  site,  iL  500,  n. 

Caryatides,  in  ancient  architecture,  origin  of  Che  term,  ii.  501,  n. 
Carystiitns  warred  on  by  the  Athenians,  yield  on  conditions,  i.  175. 
Catmenm,  founded  by  the  Syracusans,  iii.  15.     Site  and  etymology,  15,  n. 
CeutlM  used  as  tribunals,  iL  181,  n. 
Catana,  settled  by  a  Chalddsan  colony,  iii.  10.     Athenians  form  a  camp  at,  SB, 

Athenians  winter  at,  133.     A  place  of  refuge  to  the  Athenians  who  might 

escape  from  the  Syracusans,  263. 
Catanmtns  refuse  to  admit  the  Athenians,  iii.  86.     From  persuaaoo  and  fear 

admit  them,  88. 
CmUnt,  its  site,  iii.  188,  n.     Naval  timber  burnt  at,  183. 
Ceadas,  what  it  was,  i.  243,  n.     Malefactors  cast  into  at  SparU,  244. 
Cenmum,  site  and  etymology,  ii.  163,  n. 
Cenchrea,  its  site,  ii.  267,  n. 
Centor^Kh  etymology  and  site,  iiL  143,  n. 
Cercine,  attempt  to  fix  its  site,  i.  527,  n, 
CerdyUum,  etjnmology  and  site,  ii.  423,  n. 
Ceremomes,  religious,  used  at  embarkation,  iii.  61. 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  chiefly  worshipped  at  Phlius,  ii.  505,  n. 
Ceryces,  thdr  office,  iii.  322,  n.     Bear  witness  to  the  impiety  of  Alcibiadas,  322. 
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Choreas  son  of  Archestratus  inflamet  tlie  soldiers  against  oligarchy,  iii.  S48. 
Cfueronea  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  203. 

—  Its  site,  ii.  314,  n.     Boeotians  defeat  the  Athenians  near,  314,  n. 
Chaimumf  its  site,  ii.  174,  n.     Etymology,  175,  n. 

Chalcedony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pontus,  ii.  313. 

Chalcideans,  rest  of  Greece  involred  in  the  war  between  them  and  the  Eretrians, 

i.  43.     Destroy  their  cities,  and  remove  to  Olynthus,  115. 
•—  Aided  by  the  Lacedsmonians,  ii.  321.     Join  the  Argive  league,  465. 

—  From  Eubcea,  first  Greek  settlers  in  Sicily,  iii.  9. 

ChcUcideus  sent  with  ships  to  the  Chians  and  Erythraeans,  iii.  276.  Sails  with  a 
fleet  for  Chios,  which  revolts,  282 ;  and  for  Clazomenie,  which  revolts,  282 ; 
and  Miletus,  which  revolts,  285.     Slain  at  Panormus,  290. 

Chalcis  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  195.     Derivation  of  the  name,  L  490^  n. 

Chancel  corresponds  to  the  rc^r,  ii.  838,  n. 

Chapels  sometimes  apart  from  the  temples,  ii.  338,  n. 

Ckarides  son  of  ApoUodorus  commands  the  fleet  cruizing  round  Peloponnesus, 
iii.  179.     Fortifies  a  position  in  Laconia,  and  returns  to  Athens,  185. 

Chariois,  seven  sent  to  01]rmpia  by  Aldbiades,  iii.  SK 

Charles  XII. ,  his  conduct  at  Bender  an  egregious  eiample  of  false  shame,  ii.  558,  n. 

Charaades  son  ofEuphiletiu  commands  an  eipedition  to  Sicily,  ii.  1 54.     Slain,  1 59. 

Charybdis,  cause  of  its  danger,  ii.  2.^5,  n. 

ChasmSy  several  in  central  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  \L  515,  n. 

Chatham^  Lord,  anecdote  of,  i.  .360,  n. 

Chersonetut,  its  site,  ii.  266,  n. 

Chians,  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  demolish  their  wall,  iu  278. 

—  Their  independence  permitted,  on  condition  of  furnishing  ships,  iii.   129. 

Apply  to  the  Lacedasmonians  for  assistance  in  revolting  from  the  Athenians^ 
273.  Admitted  into  alliance,  276.  Give  seven  ships  to  tlie  Athenians  at 
a  pledge  of  thehr  fidelity,  why,  278.  Revolt,  282.  Four  of  their  ships  cap- 
tured by  the  Athenians,  287.  Bring  over  Lebedos  and  Ere  tb  revolt,  287. 
Go  on  an  expedition  to  Lesbos,  288.  Thrice  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and 
their  territory  plundered,  291.  Their  moderation,  291.  Their  territoiy 
invaded  by  the  Athenians,  304.  Faction  in  the  dty,  304.  Cloaely  besieged, 
325.     Engage  the  Athenian  fleet  with  some  advantage,  330. 

Children,  legiHmate,  law  that  orators  and  commanders  should  procreate,  i.  395,  ■• 

Chimerium  of  Thesprotis,  its  topography,  i.  70,  n.  and  98.  Forces  stationed  there 
by  the  Corinthians,  70. 

Chios,  the  paradise  of  modem  Greece,  iii.  313,  n. 

Chcerades,  reason  of  the  name,  iii.  194,  n. 

Oioragus,  sometimes  reduced  by  the  expense  of  the  ofiBce  to  utter  poverty; 
iii.  32,  n. 

Christianity,  its  influence  on  warfare,  ii.  191,  n. 

Chrysis,  high-priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  accidentally  bums  the  temple,  ii.  411. 

Corinth,  currants  named  from  being  shipped  from,  ii.  503,  n. 

Cimon  son  of  MUtiades,  Medes  defeated  by  him  at  the  river  Eurymedon,  i.  178. 
Commands  the  Athenians  at  the  siege  of  Ithome,  i.  182.  Commands  ail 
expedition  against  Cypms,  i.  202.    Besieges  Citium,  202.    Dies,  202. 

—  His  virtues  won  over  the  confederates,  ii.  324,  n. 
Circassian  husbandmen  work  armed,  i.  1 9,  n. 

Cities,  ancient,  built  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  i.  23.  Modem,  on  the  coast,  22. 
Ancient,  why  built  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  68,  n.  Greek,  Lacedsmo- 
nians wish  the  walls  of  demolished,  163. 

—  Usual  site  of  market-place  in,  ii.  561,  n. 

Citium,  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  202.     The  birthplace  of  Zeno,  Apollodo- 

rus,  and  Apollonius,  202,  n. 
Claxomenm  revolts  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  282.     Alexander  joined  it  by  a  mole 

to  the  continent,  283,  n.     Again  subject  to  the  Athenians,  290.     Attacked 

by  Astyochus  without  success,  299.     The  country  ravaged  by  the  Pelopon- 

nesians,  299. 
Clanomenians  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  282.    Fortify  Polychne,  283.    Their 

fortified  town  on  the  continent  taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  people 
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brought  back  to  the  iabnd,  890 ;  the  authors  of  the  rafolt  retire  to  Dapbnus, 
S90. 

CUtmdridat,  when  exiled  fi)rbribery>  resided  at  ThuriuBi»  iiL  155. 

Clearchiu  ton  of  Ramphius  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet  finom  Lsibos  to  the 
Hellespont,  iiL  S77.     Sent  with  fortj  ships  to  Fhamabasus,  348. 

ChaMas  am  of  GeomkUt  placed  oter  Amphipellsy  ii  41 1,  Disobejs  orders  to 
deliver  up  AmphipoliSi  453. 

CUobuitu  and  Xemtreit  their  political  intrigues,  ii.  474. 

CUomedes  ton  of  Lycomedet,  leader  of  the  Melian  expedition,  ii.  543» 

Odomenet,  with  the  Peloponnesians»  ravages  Attica,  ii.  48. 

CUon  ton  <of  QtrnnOm*^  Cicero*s  opinion  of  him,  it  BS^  n.  Supports  the  murderous 
decree  against  the  Mytilensans,  5€— 69.  The  accuser  of  Laches,  195,  n. 
Prevents  the  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  231.  Jestingly  forced  to  take 
the  command  at  I^lus,  245.  His  bramdo,  246.  Arrires  tlMre,  248.  Brings 
the  Jjacednmonians  on  Sphacteria  prisoners  to  Athens,  261.  Robs  Demos- 
thenes of  his  glory,  861,  n.  First  who  prefixed  x^''^  to  an  epistle,  968,  n. 
Procures  a  decree  against  the  SdouMani^  394.  Takes  Torone,  418.  Fails 
at  Stagirus,  but  takes  Oalepsus,  422.  Defeated  at  Amphipolis,  433 ;  and 
slain,  434 ;     His  reasons  for  opposing  peace,  441. 

Cleonm^  its  site,  iL  370,  n.     Etymology  imd  site,  520,  n. 

Ciippidet  ton  rfDhwu  leads  tlM  Athenian  fleet  against  Mytilene,  ii.  6;  whicfa 
he  blockades,  12. 

Ootejtght,  Lacedaemonians  celebrated  for,  ii.  252,  n. 

Cnidut  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  802. 

Coins,  tortoise  starapei  on  the  LacedaeoMnian,  i.  131,  n. 

-»  leaf  of  wild  pardey  represented  on  those  of  Selinus,  iii.  12,  n. 

CoUnmj  Pkusanias  fixes  his  residence  at,  i.  234.     Its  sito,  234,  vu 

Cohmdot,  its  site,  ii.  218,  n. 

Cokmet,  rights  due  from  them  to  the  parent  state,  L  57,  n. 

—  Extent  of  their  obedience  to  the  mother  country  a  firequent  cause  of  quarrel, 

ii.  lll,n« 
CoJbfitMltbn,  a  decent  name  for  deportation,  i.  36,  n. 
CokmtU  not  ssnt  out  to  be  slares,  i.  86. 

Colt^fhoniant,  collected  by  the  Athenians  and  settled  at  Notium,  ii.  5SL 
CMumnt,  singular  ones  at  Corfu,  ii.  133,  n. 
Commander-4n-^Mef{^paT^os),  office  defined,  i.  448,  n. 
Commandert,  decree  that  they  should  procreate  lawful  children  and  possess  lands* 

i.  395,  n. 
Commerce^  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  Athenians,  i.  150,  n. 
Omtmtmitwt,  origin  of,  among  the  Greeks,  L  278,  n. 
Como  ike  Mettenian,  at  Sphacteria,  receiving  a  detachment,  iL  256,  and  note, 

takes  the  Lacediemonians  in  rear,  257. 
CompuUitiont  founded  on  office  incorrect,  ii.  452. 
Condemning^  Spartans  slow,  Athenians  precipitate,  in,ii.  512,  n. 
Coniuiton  necessary  in  passing  through  barbarous  nations,  iL  318. 
Cbfi/&dfracy»  list  of  the  Lacedssmonian,  i.  297.     List  of  the  Athenian,  897. 
Confed^mtwn,  unequal,  tends  to  misery,  L  147,  n. 

Confederationt,  difference  between  Athenian  and  Peloponnesian,  ii.  487,  n. 
Conference  of  the  Melians  and  Athenians,  ii.  543—560. 
Con/Uence  arises  from  acquaintance  with  reverses,  ii.  884,  n. 
Cbfum,  governor  of  Naiqiactus,  obtains  ships  firom  Demosthenes,  iiL  198. 
ContribuHont  (tlaipopii),  how  levied  at  Athens,  ii.  89^  n, 
Conventiont  between  the  Atlienians  and  their  allies,  their  nature,  L  145,  n. 
CbfvyrA,  Ibimerly  inhabited  by  the  Pbseacians,  i.  61.     Opportua^y  sittuUad  fiat 

the  passage  from  Peloponnesus  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  L  81. 
— >  Its  various  names,  iL  138,  n.     Its  site,  133,  n. 

—  Athenian  armament,  iiL  75. 

Ot^pjfrewu,  their  sea  fight  against  the  Corinthians  the  earliest  known,  L  38. 
Colonise  Epidomnus,  i.  57.  Refuse  aid  to  the  Epidamnians  in  the  war 
against  the  Xsubntu,  50.  Slight  the  Coriatiiians,  6a  WeaUhgi  and 
powerful,  61.     Sssid  an  annameiit  agaiast  the  Epidamnians^  and  command 
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them  to  receive  their  exiltt,  62.  Besiege  £pi<kunDUS,  ^.  Send  i 
don  to  Corinth,  64 ;  who  fiul  in  their  mission,  €6,  Defeat  the  Corinthians 
off  Acduro,  67.  Take  Epidamnus,  68.  Erect  a  trophy  on  Leuoimme^  68. 
Ravage  Leucas,  6S,  Bum  Cyllene,  68.  Station  forces  at  Leucimme, 
70.  Send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  lor  assistance,  71;  their  speech,  71. 
Enter  into  defensive  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  95.  Send  a  fleet  to 
Sybota,  98.  Defeated  by  the  Corinthians  off  Thesprotia,  99—107.  Ereet 
a  trophy  on  insular  Sybota,  1 10. 

—  Tom  by  faction,  ii.  126.     Resolve  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Athens,  187. 

Aristocrats  impeach  Pithias,  the  democratioal  leader,  who  sacquitted,  128. 
Fithias  accuses  four  aristocrats  of  sacrilege,  128 ;  who,  being  found  guilty, 
slay  him  and  others  in  the  senate  house,  ISO.  Aristocrats  dtiye  the  demo- 
crats into  the  citadel,  131 ;  but  are  worsted  in  a  subsequent  fight,  194. 
Aristocrats  take  refuge  in  tlie  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  185;  afterwards 
remove  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  136.  Beaten  by  the  Peloponnesians  in  a 
sea  fight,  137.  Athenian  fleet  arrives,  -140.  SuppUaats  destroy  themselvca 
in  despair,  141.  Democrats  butcher  their  opponents,  142.  llieir  sedition 
the  first,  148.  Aristocrats,  seising  forts  on  the  continent,  nsake  descents  on 
the  island,  153 ;  send  an  ineffectual  embassy  to  Lacedssmon,  153 ;  retnm  to 
the  island,  bum  their  boats,  153;  and  seise  Mount  Istone,  154;  devastate 
the  country,  154.  Aristocrats  on  Mount  Istone  surrender,  272.  lafinsoaa 
artifice  of  the  democrats,  273.  Dreadful  catastrofdie  of  the  aristocrats^  274 
— 276.     No  further  sedition  amongst  them,  276. 

Corfu,  derivation  of  the  name,  IL  132,  n.  Its  fortress  the  strongest  in  Europe, 
133,  n.     Singular  columns  at,  133,  n. 

CortTith,  triremes  first  built  at,  i.  38.     A  double  emporiimi,  39. 

Corinthia,  east  coast  of,  inaccurately  laid  down,  ii.  266,  n. 

CorhUhiaTis  improve  the  structure  of  ships,  i.  87,  and  note.  Build  the  first  triremes^ 
38.  Their  sea  fight  with  the  Corcyreaas  the  most  ancient,  38.  Ex- 
ceedingly wealthy,  39.  Epidamm'ana  deliver  up  their  colony  to  tbenH 
and  supplicate  assistance,  60.  Slighted  by  the  Corcyreans,  60.  AasMt 
the  Epidamnians,  61.  Proclaim  a  colony  to  E^idamnus,  63;  and  fit  out 
an  armament,  64.  Contributions  of  their  aWes,  64.  Declare  war  against 
the  Corcyreans,  and  sail  for  Epidamnus,  66.  Defeated  by  the  Corey* 
ijeans  off  Actium,  67.  Station  forces  at  Actium  and  the  Chimerium  of 
ThesproUs,  70.  Send*  ambassadors  to  Athens  against  the  Corcyreans,  7 1  ; 
who  fiul  in  their  ok^ect,  95.  Send  a  fleet  agamst  Corcyra,  97.  Dsftat 
tlie  Corcyreans  off  Thesprotia,  99.  Erect  a  trophy  on  continental  Sybota, 
109.  Seise  Anactorinm,  HI.  Send  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  th» 
Potidarans,  117.  Send  ambassadors  to  induce  the  Laced— eniane  to 
declare  vrar  against  the  Athenians,  124.  Defeat  the  Athenians  off  Halin, 
187.  Defeated  at  Megara,  189.  A  second  time  try  to  persuadothe  Lace- 
daemonians  to  a  war  with  the  Athenians,.  212,  Restore-  Evardins  lotbe 
possession  of  Astacus,  354. 

—  Invaded  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  264*      Defeated,  268.     Their  coasts  ravaged, 

271.  Persuade  the  Argives  to  originate  a  league  in  opposition  t*  Lace- 
daemon,  459.  Reply  to  the  accusations  of  the  Lacedemonians  regasdio^ 
it,  462.  Join  the  Aigive  confederacy,  465.  Endeavour  to  seduce  the 
Lacedflsmonian  allies,  467.  Obtain  a  cessation  of  arms  fbom  the  Atbe* 
niaas,  468.  Refuse  to  accede  to  the  treaty  between  the  Argives  and 
Athenians,  490.  Withdraw  from  the  Argive  confederacy,  490.  Make 
vrar  on  the  Athenians,  560. 

-^  Colony  of,  found  Syracuse,  iii.  9.  Resolve  to  aid  the  Syracnsans,  194.  Send 
ambassadors  to  Laoedaemon  on  their  behalf,  134.  Send  troops  to  the 
Syracusans,  178.  Sea  fight  at  Naupactus,  195.  Consider  themselves 
victora  unless  utterly  beaten,  196.  Procured  the  death  of  Nicies  and 
Demosthenes,  264.  Refuse  to  put  to  sea  during  the  Isthmiac  tmce,  278. 
'  Put  to  sea  under  Alcamenes,  279.  Driven  into  Piraeus  by  the  Athenians, 
279 ;  and  there  disabled  and  blockaded,  280.  Break  through  the  block- 
ade, capturing  four  ships,  287. 

Corn  probably  imported  fVom  Africa  by  the  Spartans,  ii»  281,  n. 

—  Great  part  of  that  used  in  Attica  imported,  iii.  45>  n.     Ground  with  pestle* 
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and  mortars,  47,  n ;  the  process  laborious,  and  to  work  at  MtMmed  dis- 
graceful, 47,  n. 
Coron,  itsaite,  ii.  218,  n. 
Cotycus,  etymolt^,  iii.  300,  n. 

Corypkadum,  southern  horn  of  the  port  of  Navarino,  ii.  199,  n. 
Cos  Meropisi  etymology,  iii.  307,  n. 
CotyU  its  capacity,  iii.  266, 

Cotyrtot  trophy  of  the  Athenians  at,  ii.  284.     Site,  284,  n. 
Couches  of  brass  and  iron  dedicated  to  Juno,  ii.  1 25. 
Counsellors  frequently  sent  out  with  generals  by  the  ancients,  i.  495,  n. 
Country^  to  pass  through,  without  tirst  obtaining  consent  of  natives  reckoned 

suspicious,  ii.  318. 
Crocylium,  its  site,  ii.  170,  n.  Taken  by  the  Athenians,  170. 
Cranih  orthography,  ii.  502,  n. 
Cratwm,  its  site,  i.  352,  n. 
Cratmnenes,  joint  founder  of  Zanc]e,«iii.  14. 
Crateria,  its  site,  iii.  373,  n. 
Cretans  marched  to  battle  to  the  sound  of  music,  ii.  523,  n.    Colony  of,  joint 

founders  of  Gela,  iii.  12. 
Crew,  number  of,  in  an  Athenian  trireme,  iii.  18,  n. 
Crommyon,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  271. 
Cromwell  obscure  in  his  speeches,  why,  ii.  328,  n. 
Crown,  Bra&idas  invested  with  a  golden,  at  Scione,  ii.  391. 
Crucifixion^  of  Oriental  origin,  i.  1 99,  n. 
Cuirasses  of  quilted  stuff,  ii.  254,  n. 

Currant,  the  produce  of  PhUasia,  and  shipped  from  Corinth,  ii.  503,  n. 
Curtis,  Commodore,  his  humanity  at  Gibraltar,  ii.  191,  n. 
Cushion,  how  used  by  Greek  sailors,  i.  512,  n. 
Cutting  the  line,  an  ancient  manoeuvre,  i.  101,  n. 

Cydades,  Carians  expelled  from,  i.  15.     Minos  first  ooloniaer  of  moat  of,  15. 
Cydops,  conjectures  regarding,  iii.  3,  n. 
Cydonia,  its  site,  i.  497,  n. 
Cyllene  burned  by  the  Corcyreans,  i.  68. 
Cylon  the  Athenian  seizes  the  citadel,  223;  in  which  he  is  besieged,  226 ;  but 

escapes,  227.     His  partisans  take  sanctuary,  but  being  inveigled  away  are 

slain,  some  even  at  the  alUrs,  227  ;  tbeur  murderers  expelled,  228. 
Cynos-sema,  Athenians  under  Thrasyllus  and  Thrasybulus  defeat  the  Pdopon- 

nesians  under  Mindanis  off,  iii.  376'^378. 
Cynuria,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  285,  n.     Given  to  the  iEginetse  by  the  Lace- 

dvmonians,  285.     Compact  to  decide  the  right  to»  by  battle,  478. 
Qfpreu,  its  durabili^,  i.  356,  n.     Folding-doors  of  the  Epbesian  temple  made 

of  it,  356,  n. 
Cyprus,  expedition  sent  against  by  the  Athenians,  L  202. 
Cypsela,  conjectures  regarding,  ii.  468,  n. 
Ofreweans  supply  two  triremes  and  guides  to  the  Peloponnesian  auxiliaries  going 

to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  215. 
Cyrus,  Ionian  cities  subjugated  by  him,  i.  42. 
Cyrus  the  younger,  Carians  employed  as  interpreters  by,  iii.  353,  n. 
Cythera,  etymology,  ii.   280,   n.     Situation  and  polity,   280.     Its  dtisenship 

proverbial  to  denote  any  thing  mean,  280,  n.     Point  of  approach  for  ships 

fVom  Africa,  280,  n.     Called  the  Phcenician  post  by  Xenophoo,  281,  n. 

Contained  but  two  cities,  their  sites,  281,  n. 
Cyzicus  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  379. 


DiBdalus,  rudeness  of  the  statues  before  his  time,  iii.  51,  n. 

Dance,  annual,  of  Lacedsmoman  virgins  round  the  statue  of  Diaoa,  ii.  501,  n. 

Daphnus,  authors  of  the  revolt  at  Clazomenn  retire  to,  iii.  290. 

Daric  slater,  its  value,  iii.  296,  n. 

Vetrius,  Ionian  islands  subjugated  by  him,  i.  42. 
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DMscor  joint  leader  of  a  Syracusan  colony  to  Camarina^  iii,  15. 

Dascoih  etymology  and  site,  iii.  107,  n. 

DauUsy  site  and  etymology,  i.  348,  n. 

Daitrit  the  usual  time  chosen  for  attacks,  ii.  372,  n. 

Deady  truce  for  burying,  never  denied,  i.  120,  n. 

Deat/h  first  adjudged  by  the  court  of  Areopagus,  ii.  78,  n. 

Z>ecuhs  not  permitted  in  Delos,  why,  ii.  1 78,  n. 

Debatable  land,  how  disposed  of  by  the  ancients,  ii.  479,  n. 

Debates,  at  Athens,  undignified  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  ii,  345,  n. 

DeceUoy  injuries  to  Athens  from  fortifying,  iii.  189,  and  note.  Fortified  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  177.     Site,  178.     Ruinous  to  AtfaenSy  186. 

Deinomachey  mother  of  Alcibiades,  ii.  481,  n. 

Deities  frequently  had  altars  in  common,  ii.  108,  n. 

Delia  instituted  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  179. 

Detians  expelled  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  416.     Restored  by  the  Athenians,  467. 

— Some  at  Atramyttion  murdered  by  Arsaces,  iii.  379. 

Deliunty  its  site,  ii.  315,  n.  Fortified  by  Hippocrates,  337.  Suggestion  for 
ascertaining  its  site,  347,  n.  Efifects  of  battle  of,  850,  n.  Taken  by  the 
Boeotians,  356. 

Delosy  Carian  corpses  dug  up  at,  i.  24.  The  treasury  of  the  Greeks,  174.  Earth- 
quake at,  previously  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  294. 

—  How  purified  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  178.  How  defiled,  178,  n.  Entire  island 
a  temple,  1 78,  n.  Games  instituted  at,  1 79.  Contests  at  the  ancient  games, 
179. 

Delphi,  temple  at,  taken  by  the  Lacedemonians,  i.  202.  Retaken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 203. 

— Plistoanax  accused  of  suborning  priestess  of,  ii.  442. 

Delpfdam,  custody  of  the  temple  delirered  to  them,  i.  203. 

— Always  favoured  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  166,  n. 

Delphic  Orac/tf  consulted  by  the  Epidamnians  whether  they  should  deliver  up 
their  city  to  the  Corinthians,  answers  in  the  affirmative,  i.  60.  Corcjrreant 
propose  to  refer  their  difiTerences  to  it,  65.  Consulted  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians previously  to  going  to  war  with  Athens,  211;  its  answer,  211,  and  note. 
Consulted  by  Cylon,  223 ;  its  response,  223. 

Delphinium  fortified  by  the  Athenians,  iiu  304. 

Demagogue  used  in  a  good  sense  by  Isocrates,  ii.  231,  n. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  his  strictures  on  the  letter  of  Nicias,  iii.  169,  a. 

Democracy  not  formed  for  large  empire,  ii.  55,  n. 

Democrats,  French,  their  enormities  at  Lyons  beggared  all  former  ideas  of  atro- 
city,  ii.  274,  n. 

Demodocus  and  Aristides  drive  the  Mytilenian  exiles  fVom  Antandros,  ii.  313. 

Demosthenes  son  of  Alcisthenes  ravages  Leucadia,  ii.  164.  Invades  /Etolia,  166. 
Partial  to  the  Messenians,  167,  n.  Defeated,  171.  Defeats  Eurylocbus  at 
Olpae,  185.  His  artifice,  187.  Surprises  and  routs  the  Ambraciots,  189. 
Armour  selected  for  him,  193.  Blown  into  Pylus,  200;  which  he  fortifies, 
202 ;  and  remains  to  defend,  204.  Arms  and  distributes  his  forces,  209. 
ExhorU  hb  troops,  212,  Engagement,  215 — 218.  PkwfitA  by  a  ibraaer 
error,  247,  and  note.  Attacks  the  troops  on  Sphacteria,  249;  who  surren- 
der, 259.  Robbed  of  his  praise  by  Cleon,  261,  n.  Misrepresented  by  Aris- 
tophanes, 261.  He  and  Hippocrates  negotiate  for  the  betrayal  of  Megara, 
299.  Takes  the  long  walls  by  stratagem,  300 — 303.  Invests  Nisaea  with  a 
wall,  304 ;  which  surrenders,  305.  Engages  the  Bceotians  with  doubtful 
success,  308.  Concerts  for  revolutionising  Boeotia,  313.  Wars  against 
SalynthiuH,  316.  Sails  to  Siphae;  his  designs  on  Boeotia  frustrated,  336. 
Makes  a  descent  on  Sicyonia,  357.  Withdraws  the  garrison  from  Epi- 
daurus,  536. 

—Chosen  colleague  to  Nidas,  iii.  175.  Sent  with  a  reinforcement  to  Sicily,  179. 
Arrives  at  £gina,  1 79.  Ravages  the  Laconian  coasts,  and  having  drawn  a  waU 
across  an  isthmus  to  make  incursions  from,  sails  for  Corcyra,  185.  Joins 
Eurymedon,  192.  Arrives  at  Thurium,  194.  Prosecutes  his  voyage,  197. 
Arrives  at  Syracuse,  203.  Deliberates  on  the  mode  of  proceeding,  SQ5. 
VOL.  III.  a  a 
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Attack!  Epipol«,  206 ;  defarted,  2ia  Advisrs  to  rawe  the  stege,  21 1, 
^Wt  to  r^ove  to  TTiapsus  or  Catana,  214.  Commands  m  the  last  sea 
fiirht  at  Syracuse,  235.  Advises  a  second  engagement,  241.  f^^-nf/ 
S  rear  division  in  the  retreat,  251 ;  its  disastrous  detail,  251-257.  Sur. 
renders  on  terms,  258.  Put  to  death  by  the  Syracusans,  263.  Said,  by 
3S  ^  b^d^in  ^^^f'  264,  n. ;   probable  cause  of  the  asserUon. 

Den^^^san  o/Prodes  commands  a  squadron  against  Peloponnessus,  «.  160. 

nemostraita  an  Athenian  orator,  lii.  50,  n. 

DerctMUusent  with  a  detachment  to  the  Hellespont,  in.  329. 

Despatches  from  generals  deUvered  verbally,  iu.  167,  n. 

DiJLues  rarely  introduced  by  historians,  why  u.  544.  n. 

iJ^^annual  dance  of  Laced»monian  virgins  round  her  statue  at  Gary-,  ii, 

501,  n. 
JDians  take  Thyssus,  ii.  471. 
Diasia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  i.  224. 
JHcmorckus  not  so  ancient  as  supposed,  n.  124,  n. 
JWdtymo,  etymology,  ii.  156,  n.  ^ 

iW,  in  Mhos  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  538. 

^^  'c^nTiL  the  Mach«rrophon  from  Athens,  iii.    188        Butcher,  the 

^^Mycalessians,  189.     Statue  erected  to,  by  the  Athenians,  1 89,  n. 

matofiness  a  characteristic  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  1 54,  n. 

^^Z^  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  lu.  288. 

nJ^^Nidas  and  Demosthenes  put  to  death  at  his  suggestion,  in.  263,  n. 

^l^s^EucraUs  oppoaes  the  murderous  decree  against  the  Mytdensans, 

TiiJidf  ^mcn-eatmg  horses  explained  by  the  expense  of  keeping,  iu.  27,  n. 
?S^  i^  four  Chian  trireies,  in.   287.       Concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
^rSLZ^'t.     FruiUessly  assaults  Erie.  287.     MyUlene  taken  by  him  and 

T^   289;    they  thrice  defeat  the  Chians,  and  ravage  the  country.  291. 

iS^and  Leon  sent  to  supersede  Phrynichus  and  Sdronides,  323.     Opera- 

tiona  after  arrival,  324.     Opposed  to  oligarchy,  342. 
IWtwrif^  appointed  commander  of  the  garrison  for  Epipola,  in.  146.  Shan,  148. 

^S,  teSe  of,  at  the  Pineeus.  iii.  364.     Temple  of,  at  Athens,  866.  n. 
SPofS^^,  smart  reply  of  A^tijAo  U,  in   97,  n. 
j)ioscuri,  the  Anac^uro  a  temple  of  theirs,  lu.  365,  n. 

—  Their  temple  at  Torone,  ii.  372.  .    ,«  —   ^^t% 
IHotrejfhes,  ffoing  to  Thrace,  abolishes  democracy  m  Tbasus.  m.  332. 
m^Tco^mander  of  the  Athenians  in  the  fight  ofl^  Naupactus,  in.  195. 
DiMobedience^  outlawry  a  punishment  of,  n.  499,  n. 

XKtim,  reason  of  the  name,  ii.  370,  n. 
Dium  in  Macedonia,  its  site,  ii.  3^,  n. 
DuH^s  cairy  provisions  acrow  to  Pylus,  ".241. 

—  Employed  to  saw  off  submarine  piles,  ui,  184. 

7>i»i««-*  odd  numbers  favourites  with,  11.  458,  n.  .      .      t^     a.u     • 

^S^'Cfo^er  inhabitants  of  Scyrus,  carried  away  captive  by  the  Athemans, 

Dd^mode  of  using  in  warfare,  iii.  202,  n.     Why  «i"ed  »o,  203  n. 
St^nt  from  LacSl«mon  to  command  the  allies,  i.  172.     Finding  them  lU 

inclined  towards  them,  return,  173. 
Dorians  occupy  Peloponnesus,  i.  35. 

—  The  month  Carneus  Uieir  holiday  time,  ii.  499,  n. 

^    '.  ♦!;«  Bhnilian   A  secoud  time  v  ctor  at  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  14. 
2::r^fm?iS^un^^^^^        Lacedemonians,  i'  190.     Described,  190,  n. 

AtS^k^  br^b^  Phocians,  who  are  repelled  by  the  Laced«mon,aos,  191. 
Drabescus  in  Edonia,  Athenian  colony  ^"^/>^^^J«''%*- JJf  ^,«   „ 
Drabiscus,  Athenian  colony  destroyed  at,  ii.  858.     Its  site,  358,  n. 
Draco,  Vm  laws  of  abort  duration,  u.  ,77,  n. ;  tUeir  acvcrity,  78,  n. 
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l>res$  of  die  early  Athenians,  i.  19.      Simple,  6rst  uted  by  the  Lacedcmo- 

oiana,  21. 
Dretset,  Median  and  Persian,  described,  i.  283,  n. 
Drunkardi  less  liable  to  plague  in  Moscow,  L  414,  n. 
Dutch,  their  resemblance  to  the  Lacedannonians,  iL  418,  n. 
Dyme,  its  site,  i.  494,  n. 
Dyrrachium,  the  port  of  £pidamnus,  i.  57,  n.     Derivation  -of  (he  name,  57,  n. 


•Eartkauake  at  Lacedaemon,  the  origin  of  the  revolt  of  the  Helots,  i.  180,  n.  At, 
Delos,  previously  to  the  Peloponnesian  vpar,  294. 

—  At  Orobiae,  its  ejects,  li.  157.     Superstition  regarding,  ]57>  n.     At  Ata- 

lantc  and  Peparethus,  158.  Opinion  of  Thucydides  regarding,  159.  Occur- 
rence of  one,  278.  Why  recorded,  278,  n.  Athenian  assembly  dissolved 
by  the  shock  of,  484.     Separates  a  congress  at  Corinth,  494. 

•—  Lacedaemonian  expedition  against  Argos  turned  back  by,  iti.  144.  Appoint- 
ment of  a  commander  recalled  on  the  occurrence  of,  276. 

Earthquakes,  various,  in  Greece,  ii.  155-  Undertakings  abandoned  on  their 
occurrence,  157,  n.     Probably  feigned  for  p<ditical  purposes,  494,  n. 

JSasI,  atrocious  punishments  used  in,  i.  199,  n. 

Eastern  princes,  their  revenue  very  dependent  on  giAs,  i.  524,  n. 

Eccritus,  commander  of  the  Laoedsemonian  auxiliaries  sent  to  the  Syracusans, 
ili.  178. 

Edunades,  idands  off  ^the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  L  537.  First  inhabited  by 
AlcmsBon,  538. 

Eclipse  of  the  moon,  i.  347. 

—  of  the  sun,  ii.  278.     Why  recorded,  278,  n. 
Edipses,  ignorance  of  the  ancients  regarding,  i.  347,  n. 

-—  Ignorance  of  the  ancients  regarding,  iiL  216,  n.     Number  Of  days  after 

esteemed  unlucky,   216,  n.      Departure  of  the  Athenians  from  Syracuse 

restrained  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  216. 
Edonians  driven  fVom  the  Strymon  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  359. 
EAonea,  fortress  erecting  on,  iii.  359;  demolished  by  the  democratical  party, 

364. 
Egesta,  etymology  and  site,  iii.  5,  n. 
Egestaans,  their  ambassadors  incite  the  Atlienians  to  vrar  vrith  the  Syracusans, 

iii.  16.     Artifice  to  persuade  the  Athenians  that  they  vrere  wealthy,  81. 
Egyptians  defeated  by  the  Persians  under  Megabyzus,  i.  1 97. 

—  Their  treatment  of  the  Israelites  similar  to  that  of  the  Helots  by  the  Lacedae- 

monians,  ii.  322,  n. 
Eton  on  the  Strymon  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  175. 

—  Etymology,  ii.  205,  n.     Simonides  takes  it  by  treachery,  but  is  beaten  out, 

205.     Artaphemes  apprehended  there,  277.     Fruitlessly  assaulted  by  Bra- 

sidas,  365. 
Eleans  join  the  Argtve  league,  ii.  463 ;  cause,  463.      Form  a  treaty  with  the 

Athenians,  485.     Exclude  the  Lacedcemonians  from  the  temple  and  garoee 

at  Oljrmpus,  491. 
EUxabeth,  probable  cause  «f  her  half,  amorous  intarcourse  with  her  ^ourtier^ 

i.  889,  n. 
Ettomenus,  rite  and  etymology,  ii.  164,  n. 
Elymians,  Trojan  colonists  of  Sicily  called,  iii.  5. 
ElymuSf  leader  of  the  Trojan  colony  to  Sicily,  iii.  5,  n. 
EmbafieaHon,  ceremonies  used  at,  iii.  61. 
Embatum,  its  rite,  ii.  45,  n. 

Embroidery  brought  to  perfection  by  Miss  Unwood,  i.  523>  ■• 
"Zvhitwi,  who  derignated  by,  ii.  488,  n. 
Engine  for  emitting  flame  against  Deliiim,  ii.  355,  «. 
Enipeus^  etymology,  ii.  319,  n. 
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Enneacrunutf  formerly  Callirriioe,  its  water  used   before  Uie  marriage   rite*, 

1.  322  ;  and  on  other  occasions,  S22,  n.     Derivation  of  the  name,  S21,  n. 
JSjisigns,  conjectures  regarding  those  of  ships,  iii.  59,  n. 
Ephebij  their  oath,  i.  136)  n. 
Ephors  had  power  to  confine  the  king,  i.  235. 
—  Their  power  at  Sparta,  ii.  457,  n. 
Ephyra,  a  city  of  Thesprotia,  i.  98. 
Ejihibalesy  meaning  of  tlie  term,  iii.  329,  n. 

Epidamnus,  derivation  of  the  name,  i.  56,  n.   Situated  on  tlie  Ionian  Gulf,  border- 
ing on  the  Taulantii,  57.     Founded  by  a  colony  of  Corcyreans  led  by  » 
Corinthian,  57.     Besieged  by  the  Corcyreans,  63.      Compelled  to  surren- 
der, 68. 
Epidamnians  engage  in  war  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  i.  58  ;    whom  the 
higher  ratiks,  driven  out  by  the  commonalty,  join,  58.      Send  to  Corcyra  for 
aid,  59 ;  which  is  refused,  59.     Deliver  up  their  city  to  the  Corinthians  in 
obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  CO;    who  assist  them,  6).       Refuse  to 
receive  their  citizens,  wlio  hnd  fled  to   Corcyra,  62.    Besieged  by  the  Cor- 
cyreans,  64  ;  surrender  on  conditions,  68. 
Epidauria  devastated  by  the  Argives,  ii.  499. 
Epidauriam  make  an  irruption  into  the  Argian  tcrritorj',  ii.  530.     Henew  tlie 

treaty  with  the  Athenians,  537. 
Epidaurvs  garrisoned  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  ii.  .^01.     Invested  by  the  Eleans 

and  Athenians,  530.     Restored  by  the  Athenians  537. 
Ejndaunu    Limera,   etymology,   ii.  285,  n.     Its    territory   devastated    by   the 

Athenians,  285. 
Ejnmenidasy  his  mode  of  staying  the  plague,  i.  427,  n. 
Ejfipola,  a  suburb  of  Syracuse,  etymology,  iii.  118,  n.     Its  importance,  144. 

Reason  of  the  name,  145.     Seized  by  the  Atlienians,  147. 
Epirott,  accustomed  to  hire  as  mercenaries,  ii.  187,  n. 

EpUadas  son  of  Molobnis  commands  the  Lacediemonians  on  Sphacteria,  iL  209. 
Gallant  (defence,  249 — 259.     Slain  259. 
•   Ejntalidaxson  of  Hegesander  placed  over  Torone,  ii.  411. 
Era  revolts  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  28  7.  Fruitlessly  assaulted  by  Diomedon,  287. 
Eresius,  site  and  etymology,  u.  28,  n . 

—  revolts  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  289. 

Eretrianh  rest  of  Greece  involved  in  the  war  between  them  and  the  Chalcidaeans, 
i.  42. 

—  Invite  the    Peloponnesians  into  Eubcra,  iii.  329.     Butcher  the   Athenians 

who  take  refuge  at  tlieir  city,  368, 
Erineui  afAchteOf  its  site,  iii,  195,  n. 
Erissus  the  ancient  Acanthus,  ii.  327,  n. 
Erythrcsy  its  site  and  etymology,  ii    39,  n. 
Erythraans  apply  to   the  Lacedsemonians  for  assistance  in  revolting  from  the 

Athenians,  iii.  273.     Admitted  into  alliance,  276. 
Eryx,  etymology  and  site,  iii.  5,  n. 

Eteonicvs  sent  with  troops  to  Antissa  and  jNIethymna,  iii.  290. 
Eualuiy  a  commander  of  the  Peloponnesinn  land  forces,  iii.  288. 
JSuarcAui,  leader  of  tlie  Clialcidsan  colony  to  Catana,  iii.  10. 
Euboea  revolts  from  the  Athenians,  i.  204.     Is  subdued,  205. 
—  Contributed  money,  not  arms  or  troops,  why,  iii.  128,  n.      Revolts  from  the 

Athenians,  368.     More  benefit  to  Alliens  than  Attica  itself,  368. 
Eubceans  send  ambassadors  to   Agis  to  propose  a  revolt  from  the    Athenians, 

iii.  273 ;  measures  regarding  it  postponed.  273. 
Eucles  elected  a,  commander  by  the  Syracusans,  iii.  155. 
Eucles  the  Athenian,  governor  of  Amphipolis,  ii.  36'2. 
J^v^tdas,  joint  leader  of  a  colony  to  Hiniera,  iii.  14. 
Euesperita,  site  of  their  city,  iii.  215,  n.     Besieged  by  the  Libyans  whom  they 

conquer,  215. 
Eiielion  besieges  Amphipolis,  iii.  168. 

EumoIpidiB  bear  witness  to  the  impiety  of  Alcibiadcs,  iii.  522.     Their  ofiice. 
322,  n. 
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Euj)hamidas  Uu  CoritUhian,  ii.  500. 

Euphemus  the  Athenian,  his  speech  to  the  Camarinaeans,  iiL  ]  35. 

Euphorbia    Charada    said    by    Dodwell    to   abound    in    the    Ozolian   territory, 

ii.  175,  n. 
EujH}Uum,  its  site,  ii.  170,  n. 
Eujwmjndaa  aoti  of  Daimachia,  and  Tolmides,  suggest  the  escape  from  PJataea, 

ii.  31. 
Eurj/alus,  a  castle  at  Syracuse,  etymology,  iii.  1 18,  n. 
Eurt/lochus  commands  an   expedition   against    Naupactus,  ii.  174.     Joins  tlie 

Ambraciotsat  Olpse,  186.      Defeated,  185;  and  slain,  186*. 
Eun/machus  son  qf  LeorUiades  negotiates  witli  some  Plutacans  to  deliver  up  their 

city,  i.  277.     Slain  287. 
Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia,  Medes  defeated  by  Cimon  at,  i.  1 78. 
Ewymedon  son  of  Thiicles  arrives  with  a  fleet  at  Corcyra,  ii.  140.     During  his 

stay  the  democrats   butcher  their  opponents,    142.     Departs,    153.     His 

disgraceful  conduct,  153,  n.     Commands  a  party  at  Tanagra,  160.     Sails 

with  a  fleet  for  Sicily,  198.     Aids  in  reducing  the  Corcyreans  on  Mount 

Istone,  272.     His  shameful  conduct  at  Corcyra,  274.      Fined,  297. 
—  Appointed  colleague  to  Nicias,  iii.  175.     Joins  Demosthenes,  192.     Arrives 

at  Thurium,  191.     Prosecutes  lits  voyage,  1 97.     Arrives  at  Syracuse,  103. 

Advises  departure  from  Syracuse,  214.      Slain  in  a  sea  fight,  218. 
Eurytanians  said  to  cat  raw  flesh,  ii.  166. 
Eutltydemus  appointed  colleague  to   Nicies,  iii.   174.     Jointly  commands   the 

Athenians  in  tlie  last  sea  fight  at  Syracuse,  235. 
Eutimus,  leader  of  a  Cretan  colony,  joint  founder  of  Gcia,  iii.  12. 
Evarchus  the  Jcamanian  restored  to  the  possession  of  Astacus,  i.  354. 
Evenus  named  from  its  gentle  stream,  i.  490,  n. 
EvUs  threatened,  to  suspend,  a  frequent  policy  with   tlie  Lacedemonians  and 

Romans,  i.  153,  n. 
Evolutions,  military,  remarks  on,  ii.  43 1 ,  n. 
Erile,  opponents  of  government  driven   into,  by  the   various    Grecian  states, 

ii.  3H,  n. 


Faction,  the  whole  Grecian  nation  disturbed  by,  ii.  143.  Induces  many  cala- 
mities, 144.  Its  evil  effects  on  morals,  145.  Changes  the  signification 
of  words,  146.  Every  kind  of  wickedness  induced  by,  151.  Specious 
names  assumed  by,  149.     Wickedness  of,  150. 

False  rejwts,  affecting  the  state,  punishment  for  spreading,  iii.  71,  n. 

False  shame,  conduct  of  Charles  XII.  at  Bender  an  egregious  example  of, 
ii.  558,  n. 

Famine  breeds  pestilence,  i.  56,  n. 

Fane  distinguished  from  the  temple,  ii.  338,  n. 

Father,  to  call  a  man  by  his  father's  name  a  mark  of  kindness,  iii.  234,  n. 

Fear,  its  effects  on  the  factious  at  Megara,  ii.  307,  n. 

Ferrule  of  a  spear  used  as  a  bolt,  i.  283,  and  note. 

Festival  of  Jupiter  Milicbius,  i.  224.     Of  the  goddess  Synoecia  at  Athens,  319. 

—  Panathenaic,'ii.  489,  n.  Olympic,  489,  n.,  and  490 ;  cessation  of  arms  before, 
491,  n. 

Festivals,  Lacediemonian,  sometimes  continued  several  days,  iL  204,  n.  Namet 
of,  used  to  denote  times  of  the  year,  479,  n. 

.—  Virgins  carried  baskets  at  Athenian,  iii.  94. 

Field,  not  to  encamp  on,  a  surrender  of  claim  to  a  doubtful  victory,  ii.  11,  n. 

FtTie,  reason  for  levying  in  bribery  cases,  ii.  512,  n. 

Fire  the  usual  Grecian  signal,  ii.  373,  n. 

Fire-sftip  sent  by  the  Syracusans  against  the  Athenian  fleet,  iii.  219. 

Flesh  eaten  raw  by  the  Eurytanians,  ii.  166. 

Fools,  men,  in  general,  choose  rather  to  be  called  rogues  than,  ii.  149. 

Foot,  iSiltolian  soldiers  shod  on  the  left  only,  ii.  34,  n, 
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Torce$t  one  third  the  usual  proportion  for  home  defence  at  Sparu,  ii.  513,  n^ 

Forest  at  Sphacteria  accidentally  burnt,  ii.  248. 

Founder  of  a  state,  honours  paid  to  him  sometimes  transferred  to^  a  great  bene- 
factor, i.  60,  n. 

French,  similarity  between  them  and  the  Athenians,  L  383,  n. 

.^  Their  dread  of  the  Prussian  infimtry,  ii.  254,  n. 

French  Revolution,  the  wise  oTerthrowu  by  the  cunning  during,  ii.  152,  n. 

Funerals,  public,  peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  i.  S55,  n.  Why  celebrated  for 
those  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found,  356,  n.  Oration  at,  instituted  by- 
Solon,  361,  n. 

Funeral  solemnities  at  Athens  for  those  first  fallen  in  the  %rar,  i.  354. 

Future  events  may  be  predicted  from  the  past^  i.  53. 

G. 

Gail,  his  reading  of  the  elegy  on  Gay,  i.  391,  n. 

Galepsus  revolto  to  Brasidio,  iL  366.     Ortbognghj,  etymology,  and  site,  366,  bv 

Taken  by  the  Athenians,  432. 
Games,  ancient,  at  Delos,  ii.  179.     Modem,  179. 
Games,  Isthmian,  time  of  their  celebration,  iii.  277,  n. 
Garlands  worn  by  slaves  at  Sparta  during  manumission,  iL  322.    Brasidas  decked 

with  by  the  Scionsans,  ii.  391. 
Garments,  women  always  wore  two,  i.  463,  n. 
Gaulites  sent  ambassador  to  Lacedssmon  by  Tissaphemes,  iii»  352. 
Gela,  conference  of  the  Siceliots  at,  ii.  287—297. 

—  Founded  by  Antiphemus  and  Eutirous,  iii.  12.     Etymology,  12.    Site,  12,  n. 
Gdo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  expels  the  Megareans  from  Hyblnan  Megara,  ilL  12. 
Geloans,  colony  of,  found  Acragas,  iii.  13> 
Gelon,  third  settler  of  Camarina,  iii.  15,  and  n. 
General,  a  portion  of  the  spoils  selected  for   him  previously  to   any  divisioi>, 

ii.  1 93,  n. ;  a  custom  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war,  193,  n. 
Generals,  ten  annually  appointed  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  241,  n. 
-^  Syracusan,  fifteen,  iii.  75,  n. 
Gerastus,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  7,  n.     Quick  passage  from,  to   Mytilene,  8. 

Mistake  of  Eusuthius  regarding  the  passage  of  Nestor  from  I^esbos   U> 

Genestus,  8,  n. 
Geranea,  its  topography,  188,  n. 
Getw,  cavalry-archers,  i.  519. 

Giants,  bones  of  ,  to  be  found  in  every  country,  popular  notions  regarding,  Si.  3,  d; 
Gifis,  custom  to  present,  in  the  East,  524,  n.  525,  n. 
Gods,  statues  ot,  before  the  time  of  Diedalus,  busU  vidth  the  lower  parts  squared 

ofi;  iii.  51,  n.     llwught  by  the  ancients  to  envy  the  too  great  successes  of 

men,  249,  n. 
Gongylus   the  Eretrian  sent  with  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Persia  by  lVuisania9> 

i.  230. 
Gongylus   the  Corinthian  arrives  at  Syracuse  and  reanimates  the  Syracusans^ 

iu.  159. 
Goose,  ancient  superstitioD  of  swearing  by,  ii„  163,  n; 
Gortyn,  account  of  it,  i.  497,  n, 
GnSk^,  its  site,  L  339,  n* 

Grand  Seignior,  his  taxes  forcibly  collected,  ii.  312,  Ur 
Grappling-irons  invented  by  the  Syracusans,  ii.  236,  Ur 
Granhopper  worn  by  the  Athenians  described,  L  20,  n. 
Great  Mogul,  his  revenue  made  up  from  gifU,  i.  523,  n. 
Greece,  of  old  not  fixedly  inhabited,  i.  3. ;  especially  the  richer  districts,  6.  Notsa 

named  before  the  time  of  Hellen  son  of  Deucalion,  9«  Ito  best  land  toward  th« 

sea,  26,  n,    ^  Ita  navies  increase  the  power  of  their  owners,  41.     Lacedsmo- 

nians  preeminent  in,  45.  From  its  geological  structure  subject  to  earthquakes, 

55,  n.   How  the  Athenians  attained  to  the  administration  of  affairs  in,  161.  Ita 

ftistory  after  the  Median  war,  imperfectly  written  before  Thucydides,  175, 
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—  Snow  rare  io,  ii.  88,  n.    TiHYellen  in,  sleep  in  thick  woollen  doeks,  135,  n.. 
Creeks,  feebleness  of  the  early,  i.  94.     Achieve  no  enterprise  in  common  before 

tlie  Trojan  war,  95.  Cilled  Danaans,  Argives,  and  Achsans  by  Homer, 
13.  Pirates  in  early  times,  15 ;  and  land-robbers,  18.  Early,  their 
modes  of  living  similar  to  those  of  the  Barbarians,  22«  Effect  of  their  return 
from  the  Trojan  war,  35.  Send  out  colonies,  36.  Acquire  power  by  theif 
navies,  41.  No  land  wars  except  those  of  the  borders,  41.  Combinedly  in- 
volved in  the  war  between  the  Eretrians  and  Chalcideans,  42.  Having  driven 
back  the  Barbarians  split  into  parties,  leaguing  with  either  the  Lacedasmo- 
nians  or  Athenians,  45;  to  whom  they  refer  their  dispute^  46.  Thought 
it  disgraceful  to  refuse  aid  to  supplicants  in  peril,  78,  n.  Incensed  by  the 
insolence  of  Pausanias,  request  the  Athenians  to  become  their  leaders;,  ]71j 
taxed  by  them,  173.  Their  treasury  at  Delos,  174. 
•—  Distinction  of  race,  a  cause  of  dissension,  ii.  11 1,  n.  Regard  it  suspicious  to 
pass  through  a  country  without  first  obtaining  the  natives*  consent,  318.  Eat 
three  meals  a  day  in  the  time  of  Ttiucydides,  389,  n.  Esteemed  it  dis- 
advantageous to  receive  the  onset,  347,  n.  Law  of,  regarding  the  custody  of 
temples,  351 .  Of  Thucydides*s  age  de6cient  in  mechanics,  354,  n.  Religion 
most  prominent  in  their  treaties,  380,  n. 

—  Their  ships  ill  adapted  for  sleeping  in,  iii.  86,  n. 
'Groves,  sacred,  preserved  by  law,  ii.  129,  n. 
Guard-forts  (ir«pMrrfAio),  tlieir  use,  ii.  J  73,  n." 

Gylipfms  son  of  deandridas  Appointed  commander  over  the  Syracusans,  iii.  143. 
Had  been  banbhed  for  misconduct,  1 42,  n.  Coasting  Italy  is  caught  in  a 
storm,  155.  Arrives  at  Himera,  where  he  collects  auxiliaries,  158.  Marches 
for  Syracuse,  159.  Arrives  at  Epipoloe,  160.  Offers  to  treat  with  the 
Athenians  for  their  evacuation  of  Sicily,  161.  Beaten  by  the  Athenians,  takes 
all  the  blame  on  himself,  164.  Beate  the  Athenians  in  a  second  engagement, 
165.  Traverses  the  rest  of  Sicily  to  raise  men,  166.  Returns  with  forcea 
to  Syracuse,  179.  Exhorts  the  Syracusans  to  fight  the  Athenians  at  sea,  179. 
Takes  the  forts  at  Plemmyrium,  181.  Takes  a  second  journey  over  Sicily 
to  collect  forces,  210.  Returns  with  a  considerable  army,  215.  Leading  « 
party  to  the  jetty  in  aid  of  the  fleet  b  repulsed,  219.  Speech  to  the  naval 
forces  before  the  last  sea  fight,  23 1 — 234.  Blocks  up  the  roads,  243.  Accused 
by  the  Syracusans  of  letting  the  Athenians  go  off*,  255.  Division  of  Demos- 
thenes surrenders  to  him  on  terms,  258.  Rejects  the  conditions  proposed  by 
Nicias,  259.  Nicias  surrenders  to  him  in  particular,  262 ;  and  is  put  to  death 
against  hu  will,  264.  Hb  baseness,  264,  n.  Convicted  of  embeszlemen^ 
264,  n.     Arrives  at  Corinth,  282. 

Gymnastic  exercises  first  used  by  the  LacedaemoniaDS,  i.  21. 

Gythium  burned  by  the  Athenians,  i.  195. 

GymnopemJ&eB  at  Laced»mon,  ii,  538. 


H. 


Sagnortt  memoriak  of,  obliterated  by  the  AmphipoUtans,  iL  436. 

Hcdke,  its  topography,  i.  187,  n« 

ffamasUuSf  meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  874,  n. 

Hatnippi,  ^hat  kind  of  troops  they  were,  iL  503,  n. 

Hand,  waving  aloft,  a  sign  of  submission,  ii.  259,  n« 

ffa])simrg,  house  of,  fortunate  in  marriages,  L  28,  n. 

Harmodhis,  the  PIsistratidaB  not  overturned  by  him,  iii.  90.     Narratife  of  hw 

celebrated  enterprise,  91 — 97.     Honours  paid  to,  97,  n* 
Harmodius  and  AristogUon,  popular  error  regarding^  i.  48. 
Marmostes,  nature  of  lus  office,  iii«  296,  n. 
HarmotuSf  meaning  of  the  name,  iiL  374,  n. 
Heathen,  their  casuistry  regarding  oaths,  ii.  449,  n. 
Heavy^rmed,  LacedamoniaB,  the  best  in  Greece,  i.  151,  b. 
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-^  Their  pay  at  th«  siege  of  Potidsa,  ii.  27.     Allowed  each   a  terrant,  2^. 

Confined  to  the  aristocratical  party,  43,  n. 
«—  Expected  to  provide  their  own  arms  and  armour,  iii.  1 16,  n. 
Megesanker  commands  the  Boeotian  auxiliaries  sent  to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  178. 
JSeges^jiidas  the  Lacedtemonian  dismissed  from  the  goYemroent  of  Heraclea  by 

tlie  Boeotians,  ii.  495. 
ffelerif  bath  of,  ii.  267,  n. 

Selianicus,  his  history  brief  and  inaccurate,  i.  1 75. 
HeOen  $on  of  Deucalion,  the  appellation   Greece  did  not  exist  before  his  timer 

i.  9.  He  and  his  sons  powerful  in  Phthiotis,  12. 
Hdlenotamia  established  among  the  Athenians,  i.  1 73. 
HdoU  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  1 80.    Called  Messenians,  181.    Account 

of  them,  181,  n.     Besieged  in  Ithome,  182;   surrender,  184;  settled  at 

Naupactns,  by  the  Athenians,  184.     Tampered  with  by  Pausanias,  237. 

—  Freedom  promised  to  those  who  provisioned  Pylus,  ii.  240.     Their  devices 

for  that  purpose,  24a  Two  thousand  destroyed  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
322;  conjectures  regarding,  823,  n.  Who  fought  under  Brasidas  en- 
franchised, 469. 

Heraclea  in  Trachinia,  Laced£emonians  found  a  colony  at,  ii.  162.  Favourable 
for  ship-building,  162,  and  note.  Ruined  by  the  Thessalians  and  misgovern- 
ment,  164.     Taken  possession  of  by  the  Boeotians,  495. 

UeracleoU  in  Trachis  defeated  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  ii.  495. 

ITeraclida  occupy  Peloponnesus,  i.  35. 

Heraclides  son  ^  Lysimachus  chosen  a  commander  by  the  Syracusans,  iiL  116; 
Again  elected  a  commander,  1 55, 

Heraot  its  site,  ii.  519,  n. 

Heralds,  not  so  indifferent  as  represented  by  the  poets,  ii.  192,  n. 

Heretics,  hypocritically  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  inquisitor,  ii.  1 10,  n. 

HermcB,     See  Mercuries. 

Hermocrates  son  of  Hermon,  Smith's  character  of,  ii.  287.  A  true  patriot,  290,  n. 
His  speech  at  Gela,  287^296. 

—  Speech  to  the  Syracusans  on  prospect  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  iii.  63 — 68. 

Encourages  the  Syracusans,  115.  Chosen  a  commander,  1 16.  His  speech 
to  the  Cajmarinaeans,  1 1 9 —  1 25.  Makes  dispositions  to  deifend  Epipolae,  1 46. 
Exhorts  the  Syracusans  to  fight  the  Athenians  by  sea,  180.  Prevents  by 
■tratagem  the  Athenian  army  fVom  decamping  by  night,  242.  Death  of 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  unju^y  charged  upon  Mm,  263,  n.  The  Syracusans 
urged  by  him  to  assist  the  Peloponnesians,  294.  Remonstrates  with 
Tissaphemes  against  reducing  the  pay,  297.  Inaccessible  to  bribery,  313,  tu 
Sails  to  LacedaemoD,  359. 
Herodotus,  his  writings  known  to  Thucydides,  i.  49,  n. 

—  Mountain  path  at  Thermopyls  might  be  identified  from  him,  ii.  258,  n* 
Heroes,  sacrifices  to,  ii.  435,  n. 

Hesiod,  story  of  his  death,  U,  168,  n.  His  tomb  at  Orchomenus,  169,  n.  His 
bones  removed  to  aasuags  a  pestilence,  169,  n.  Natives  of  Orchomenus 
called  Minyeians  on  his  tomb,  314,  n. 

Hestiaans  expelled  from  Eubcea,  i.  205. 

Hiera,  etymology,  ii.  156,  n.     Supposed  to  contain  Vulcan's  smithy,  157. 

Hieramene,  widow  of  Phtfnaces,  iii.  327,  tnd  note. 

Himera  invaded  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  194. 

*-Site,  iii.  14,  n.  Colonisation,  language,  and  politgr»  14.  Athenians  not 
received  into^  104. 

.HimmMiiu  join  Oylippus,  iiL  158. 

Hippagretes,  conjectures  regardin^ii.  259,  n. 

Hipparchus,  not  the  eldest  son  of  Fisistratus,  iii.  91 .     Did  not  succeed  his  fioher, 

91,  93.     Tampers  with  Harmodius,  92.     His  government  not  oppressive, 

92.  Why  reputed  tyrant,  94.  Ctuses  the  sister  of  Harmodius  to  be 
insulted,  94.     Slain,  96. 

Wppias,  eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  succeeded  him,  iii.  91 — 93.  Discovers  the 
conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  96 ;  which  makes  him  suspicious 
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and  cni«ly  97.  Gives  hu  daughter  to  .^antides,  97.  After  his  expulsion 
goes  to  Darius,  98.     Present  with  the  Medes  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  98. 

Hijfpocies  ton  of  Memjipus  intercepts  Gylippus  in  his  return  from  Sicily  and 
takes  one  of  his  ships,  iii.  282. 

HijypocrcUes  son  of  AriphrOf  with  Demosthenes,  negotiates  for  the  betrayal  of 
Megara,  ii.  299.  Takes  the  long  walls  by  stratagem,  300 — SOS.  Invests 
Nisaea  with  a  wall,  304,  which  surrenders,  S05.  Engages  the  Boeotians 
with  doubtful  success,  308.  Retires  home,  311.  Concerts  with  Demosthenes 
for  a  revolution  in  Boeotia,  313.  Fortifies  Deliuro,  337.  Exhorts  bis 
army,  346.     Defeated  by  Pagondas,  344 — 349  ;  and  slain,  356. 

Hippocrates  the  Lacedctmoman  arrives  with  a  fleet  at  Cnidus,  iiL  301. 

Jlijyjwcrates  tyrant  of  Gela  leads  a  colony  to  Camarina,  iii.  15. 

Hipjiomcus  tonofCailias  commands  a  party  at  Tanagra,  ii.  160. 

Hipponotdes  banished  for  disobedience  at  Mantinsea,  ii.  525. 

History  not  considered  a  place  for  moralising  by  the  ancients,  i.  399>  n. 

Hobbes,  his  ignorance  of  Greek  idioms,  i.  8,  n. 

Ho/ts,  names  of  places  in  England  derived  from,  ii.  39.  n. 

Holy  Water  of  the  ancients,  how  consecrated,  ii.  350,  n. 

Homer  confines  the  term  Hellenes  to  the  natives  of  Phthiotis,  i.  13;  calls  tha 
others  Danaans,  Argivcs,  and  Achasans,  13.  No  where  uses  the  term 
Barbarian,  13.  Says  that  Agamemnon  sent  the  greatest  number  of  ships  to 
Troy,  28.     Credit  due  to  him,  34,  n. 

—  His  hymn  on  Apollo,  cited,  ii.  179;  varies  from  the  text  of  Homer,  179)  □. 

Hymns  of  doubtful  authenticity,  180,  n. 
Honey  mixed  with  poppy  seed,  how  used,  ii.  241,  n. 
Honour,  point  of,  regarding  invaders,  ii.  S40,  n.     Post  of,  usually  assigned  to 

the  troops  of  the  country  in  which  the  battle  was  fought,  519. 
Horses  not  much  bred  in  Peloponnesus,  i.  150,n. 

—  For  war,  principally  kept  by  the  Thessalians  and  Boeotians,  ii.  507,  n. 

—  Keeping  of,  esteemed  a  proof  of  riches,  iii.  27,  n.     Diomede*s  men<.eating, 

explained  by  the  expense  of  keeping,  27,  n.  Imported  to  Athens  at  a 
high  price,  45,  n.     Sicily  famous  for,  45,  n. 

Horse-transports  made  out  of  old  galleys,  I.  428. 

— -  Employed  by  Xerxes  in  transporting  his  troops  to  Greece,  ii.  265>  n. 

Hosts,  public,  sometimes  named  after  the  nation  to  which  they  performed  the 
office,  ii.  93,  n. 

House,  demolition  of,  a  punishment  of  Oriental  origin,  ii.  512,  n. 

Houses,  Grecian,  flat-roofed,  ii.  305,  n.  Formed  into  defences  by  adding  battle- 
ments, 305. 

—  of  the  mountain  SicuH  subterranean,  iii.  133,  n. 
Humanity  closely  connected  with  sound  policy,  ii.  259,  d. 
Hyepat  etymology,  iL  175,  n. 

Hybla,  three  towns  so  named  in  Sicily,  iii.  11,  n. 

Hybla  Galeatis,  Athenians  unsuccessful  against,  iii.  103. 

Hyblon,  a  Sicilian  king,  Hyblnan  Megara  founded  under  his  auspices,  iii.  II. 

Hyccara,  etymology  and  site,  iii.  102,  n.     Birth-place  of  Lais,  102,  n.     Taken 

by  the  Athenians,  103. 
HyUaic  port,  at  Corcyra,  ii.  132,  n. 

Hymn  on  Apolio,  evidence  of  ancient  games  at  Delos,  ii.  179. 
Hyperbolus,  the  last  person  banished  by  ostracism,  iii.  342,  n.     Put  to  death  at 

Samos,  342. 
Hysia,  its  site  and  etymology,  ii.  39,  n.     Taken  by  Agis,  540. 


Jasus  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Sicilian  fleet,  iii.  296. 

Jdomene,  Ambraciots  defeated  at,  ii.  189,  n. 

lega,  its  site,  iii.  160,  n.     Taken  by  Gylippus,  160. 
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Jnarus  9nn  of  Psammeticus  mjikes  himself  gorvnor  of  Egjpt,  i.  186.     Assisted 

by  the  Athenians,  186.     CruciBed,  199. 
Indictment  against  Alcibiades  preserved  in  Plutarch,  iii.  103,  n. 
Inessa,  Athenians  defeated  at,  ii.'  1 77. 

—  Its  site,  iii.  143,  n. 

Inn  erected  from  the  part  of  the  ruins  of  Platsea,  ii.  124.     Similar  to  the  Eastern 

caravanseras,  124,  n. 
Inqvisilors,  their  feigned  clemency,  ii.  110,  n. 
Inscription  of  Hippias  on  the  altar  of  Apollo  in  the  PyUiium,  iii.  93.     On  the 

monument  of  Archedice  at  Lampsacus,  98. 
InUUulions,  unchanged,  Insst  for  states  in  tranquillity,  i.  134,  135. 
ItUerest,  true,  what  it  is,  i.  93,  n. 
Intennenty  mode  of,  amongst  the  Phoenicians,  i.  25,  n. 
IjtcaSf  buildings  of,  mortar  not  used  in,  ii.  203,  n. 
lolans,  appointed  his  lieutenant  by  Perdiccas,  i.  119. 
Ionia  colonised  by  the  Athenians,  i.  36. 
~-  Greatest  revenue  of  the  Atlienians  derived  thence,  ii.  46. 
Ionian  Gulf  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Ionian  Sea,  i.  57,  n. 
lonianSt  their  navy  in  tlie  time  of  Cyrus,  i.  89.     Tlieir  continental  cities  subju- 

gated  by  Cyrus,  i.  42;  and  their i^ilands  by  Darius,  42. 
Ipnwansy  derivation  of  name,  ii.  174,  n, 
Isckagnras  the  Lacedaemonian,  ii.  410. 
Islands  frequently  named  from  the  animals  they  produce,  ii.  48,  n. 

—  Those  near  continents  supposed  to  be  torn  from,  a  common  notion,  iii.  2,  n. 
IsraelUes  treated  by  the  Egyptians  as    the  Helots    by  the  l*aced«monians,  \L 

322,  n. 

Isthmian  games,  when  celebrated,  iii.  277,  n. 

Isthmus  tf  Corinth,  machines  prepared  to  transport  ships  across,  ii.  24.  Imper- 
fectly surveyed,  266,  n. 

Istone,  mountain  of,  seized  by  Corcyrean  aristocrats,  iu  154.  Site^  154,  a. 
Stormed  by  the  democrats  of  Corey  ra,  272. 

ItaJi,  old  inhabitants  of  Italy  so  called,  ii.  287,  n. 

Italiota,  Greek  colonists  of  Italy  so  called,  ii.  287,  n. 

Italus,  king  of  the  Siculi,  Italy  called  after,  iii.  6. 

Italy  greater  part  colonised  by  the  Peloponnesians,  i.  36. 

—  Called  after  a  king  of  the  Siculi,  iii.  6.     Boundaries  of  ancient,  iii.  194,  n, 
//Aomf  besieged  by  the  Lacedemonians,  i,  182.     Surrenders,  184. 


J. 

Jerusalem  assigned  to  the  sultan's  concubines  for  pin-money,  i.  258,  n. 

Jews,  Lacedaemonians  claim  descent  from,  i.  147,  n. 

Johnson,  his  failure  in  an  imitation  of  Juvenal,  i.  383,  n. 

—  Fine  apostrophe  in  his  "  London,*'  iii.  346,  n. 

Joke,  Athenians  give  the  command  to  Cleon  in  a,  ii.  245,  n. 

Juno,  her  temple  at  Argos  burnt  down,  ii.  411. 

^—  Her  statue  at  Agrigentum  the  master-piece  of  Zeuxis,  iii.  13,  n. 

Jupiter,  four  persons  accused  of  cutting  stakes  from  sacred  enclosure  of,  at  Coiw 

cyra,  ii.  128;  take  refuge  in   the   temple,   129.     His  temple  at   Mount 

LycKum,  443,  n. 


K. 

Jting  of  Persia,  representation  on  his  seal,  i.  281,  n. 
JTing  of  Sparta  absolute  at  the  head  of  his  army,  ii.  517. 
—  EphorB  had  power  to  confine,  i.  235. 
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Labdaluin,  a  castle  at  Syracuse,  etymology,  iii.  11 8,  n.    Taken  by  OyUppu%  161. 

Laccius,  Syracusan  harbour  why  odled,  iii.  180,  n. 

LacedarmTtdanti  popular  error  regarding  the  mode  of  voting  of  their  kings,  i.  49. 
First  to  use  simple  dress,  21 ;  and  gymnastic  exercises,  21.  Put  down  the 
last  of  the  tyrants,  43.  Longer  harassed  by  faction  than  any  other  nation, 
44.  From  their  settled  polity,  acquired  preeminence  in  Greece,  45.  Took 
the  command  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Persian  invasion,  45.  Acquired  military 
skill  fit>m  their  frequent  wars,  46.  Their  mode  of  governing  their  allies, 
46.  Their  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  the  true  cause  of  the  Peloponnealan 
war,  56*  Summon  an  assembly  to  hear  the  accusations  of  their  allies 
against  the  Athenians,  124.  Their  character,  130.  Proverbially  home- 
keepers,  131,  n.  Their  coins  marked  with  a  tortoise,  131,  n.  Their  unso* 
dal  spirit  towards  other  nations,  147,  n.  Claimed  descent  from  the  Jews, 
147,  n.  Celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  1 51,  n.  Their  heavy-armed  the 
best  in  Greece,  151,  n.  Their  allies  not  tributary,  154,  n.  Of  a  phlegmatic  con- 
stitution, 154,  n.  Their  character,  155.  Reason  of  their  implicit  obedience  to 
the  laws,  156,  n.  Assemblies  decided  by  shout,  not  by  ballot,  160,  and  note. 
Decide  that  the  thirty  years'  truce  was  broken,  161.  Wish  the  walls  of  the 
Greek  cities  demolished,  168.  Send  ambassadors  to  ezamme  into  the  state 
of  the  Athenian  walls,  166;  whom  Themistocles  procures  to  be  detained  till 
bis  return,  166.  Lose  the  supreme  command  through  the  insolence  of  Pau- 
sanias,  171.  Helots,  Thurians,  and  iEthians  revolt  from,  181.  Call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians,  182;  whom  they  dismiss  from  distrust,  183.  Reduce 
Ithoroe,  184.  Drive  the  Phocians  from  Doris,  191.  Defeat  the  Athenians 
at  Tanagra,  193.  Engage  in  the  Sacred  War,  202.  Take  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Delpbians,  203.  Never  hasty  in  going  to  war, 
211.  Consult  tlie  Delphic  oracle  relative  to  the  war  with  Athens,  211. 
Debate  a  second  time  regarding  the  war,  211 ;  on  which  they  finally  decide, 
222.  Order  the  Athenians  to  purge  the  pollution  of  the  goddess,  228 ;  their 
motives,  228 ;  their  pretence,  228, 222,  n.  Their  seals  of  iron,  238,  n.  Send  a 
final  embassy  to  Athens,  260.  Prepare  for  the  war,  289.  Greeks  in  gene- 
ral favour  them,  295.  List  of  their  confederates,  297.  Give  Thyrea  to  the 
exiled  .Sginetse,  346.     Their  expubion  of  strangers,  and  its  causes,  372,  n. 

•—  Reduce  Piataea,  ii.  93;  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  death,  123.  Their  invfr- 
sion  of  Attica  stopped  by  eaithquake,  157.  Found  the  colony  of  Heraclea 
in  Trachinla,  161 ;  reasons  for  so  doing,  162 ;  consult  the  Delphic  oracle 
regarding,  163.  Send  troops  to  the  ^tolians,  174.  Ravage  Attica,  198r 
Festivals  continued  several  days,  204,  m  Their  arrogance  and  selfishness, 
204,  n.  Said  to  have  sprung  from  the  Jews,  204,  n.  Assault  the  Athenian 
fort  at  Pvlus,  215 ;  battle  at  the  ships  at,  220.  Terms  of  truce,  222.  Send 
ambassadors  to  Athens  to  sue  for  peace,  224 ;  their  speech,  224 ;  refused^ 
23 1.  Famous  for  close  fighting,  252,  n.  Their  troops  on  Sphacteria  taken, 
261 ;  fruitless  negotiaUon  regarding,  264.  Discrepancy  between  their  am. 
bassadors  to  Persia,  277.  Intrigues  with  the  court  of  Persia,  277,  n.  Em. 
barrassed  by  the  descents  of  the  Athenians,  282,  and  note.  Naval  warfare 
contrary  to  their  military  institutions,  283.  Heavy-armed  theur  peculiar 
glory,  283,  n.  Only  used  the  horse  and  light-armed  of  the  aUies,  283,  n. 
Their  want  of  confidence  after  the  affair  at  Sphacteria^  284.  Their  institiitiofi» 
unfavourable  to  eminence  in  youth,  306,  n.  Two  thousand  Hek>ta  destroyed  by^ 
322.  Brasidas  not  seconded  by,  869.  Truce  for  a  year  with  the  Athenians ,  S79» 
Dispute  about  Scione,  393.  Their  inducements  to  peace,  489;  which  b 
concluded  for  fifty  years,  444;  but  only  last  six  years  and  ten  montlu,  457. 
Unprincipled  conduct  to  their  allies,  463,  n.  Enfranchise  the  Hdots  who> 
fought  under  Brasidas,  469.  Pass  a  decree  of  dishonour  against  the  prison- 
ers taken  at  Sphacteria,  470 ;  revoked,  470.  Distrust  between  tbc»n  and 
the  Athenians,  471.    Private  league  with  the  Bcsotians,  476.    Fonn  a  traaQr 
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with  the  Argives,  479.  DiflTer  with  the  Athenians,  480.  Their  ambassadora 
over-reached  by  Alcibiades,  483.  Excluded  from  the  temple  and  games  at 
Olympus,  for  hostilities  during  the  Olympic  cessation,  491.  Refuse  to  pay 
the  fine,  492.  Garrison  Epidaurus,  501,  Invade  the  Argive  territory,  502. 
Conclude  a  truce  with  the  Argives,508;  which  is  broken  by  the  latter,  510. 
Defeat  the  Argives  at  Mantinaea,  514 — 529.  Power  of  their  kings  exerted 
in  war,  restricted  in  peace,  517,  n.  Brigade,  divisions  of,  517,  n.  Use  hor- 
tatory addresses  to  their  armies  less  than  the  other  Greeks,  523,  n.  Their 
addresses  to  their  troops  accompanied  by  music,  523,  n.  Form  an  alliance 
witli  the  Argives,  532.  Establish  an  oligarchy  at  Sicyon,  537 ;  and  Argos, 
538.  Demolish  the  Argive  long  walls,  540.  Lay  waste  Phliasia,  540. 
Retreat  from  the  Argive  borders,  on  account  of  inauspicious  omens,  561. 

—  Ravage  the  Argive  territory,  iii.  17.     Overturned  the  Pibistratidae,  90.     Re- 

solve to  aid  the  Syracusans,  and  appoint  Gylippus  commander,  142.  Ad- 
vancing against  Argos,  are  turned  back  by  an  earthquake,  144.  Ravage 
Argo««,  156.  Prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Attica,  176.  Causes  of  their 
alacrity  regnrding  it,  176.  Ravage  Attica,  and  fortify  Decelca,  177.  Send 
forces  to  tJie  Syracusans,  178.  Resolve  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Athenians  vigorously,  271.  Require  their  allies  to  build  ships ;  rate  of  each, 
272.  Receive  ambassadors  from  Tissaphernes,  the  Chians,  and  Er^tbrseans, 
273  ;  and  from  Phamabazus,  275.  Resolve  to  send  ships  to  the  Chians  and 
Erythrteans,  276.  Conclude  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Persia  through 
Tissaphernes,  286.  Of  two  sorts,  289,  n.  Second  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Persia,  303.  Send  a  fleet  to  Pharnabazu^  which  burns  three  Athenian  ships, 
306;  operations  of  the  fleet,  310.  Send  orders  to  assassinate  Alcibiades, 
311.  Third  treaty  with  the  king  of  Persia,  327.  Send  a  fleet  to  Mile- 
tus, 329. 

iMcharis,  golden  shields  taken  from  the  Acropolis,  and  ornaments  from  Minerva, 
by  hiiti,  i.  312,  n. 

Lachet  ion  of  Melamjma  commands  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  ii.  15'l.  Reduces 
Mylae,  1 59.  Defeats  a  party  of  Locrians,  1 77.  Superseded  by  Eurylochus, 
195.  Accused  by  Cleon  of  embezzlement,  195*  n.  Sent  with  auxiliaries  to 
Argos,  509. 

Lade,  island  of,  its  site,  iii.  285. 

Lteaanst  site  of  their  territory,  i.  520,  n. 

Jj/vt^Hxitas,  ambassador  to  Lacedsemon,  delivered  up  to  the  Argives,  iii.  355. 

Lastrygons,  conjectures  regarding,  iii.  3,  n. 

Lait  the  courtezan,  one  of  the  slaves  made  by  the  Athenians  at  Hyccara,  iii.  102,  n. 
Probably  two  of  that  name,  102,  n. 

Lamachus,  losing  hb  ships  by  a  land  flood,  travels  with  his  forces  through  Bithy- 
nia,  ii.  813. 

—  Appointed  a  commander  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  iii.  19.     Poor  and  dissi- 

pated, 19  n.  His  advice  on  finding  that  no  money  was  to  be  expected  from 
Egesta,  84.     More  a  soldier  than  a  politician,  84,  n.     Slain,  153. 

Lamis,  leader  of  a  Megarsean  colony,  founds  Trotilus,  iii.  10;  and  Tbapsus, 
where  he  is  slain,  1 1 . 

Lamps,  picket-guards  furnished  with,  ii.  37,  n. 

Lamp'sacus,  assigned  to  Themistocles,  to  supply  his  wine,  i.  258. 

—  Etymology,  iii.  97,  n.     Monument  of  Archedice  at,  98.     Revolts  from  the 

Athenians,  330.     Taken  and  spoiled  by  Strombichides,  SSa 
Landjlpod,  ships  destroyed  by,  ii.  3 1 3. 

LandSt  law  that  orators  and  commanders  should  possess,  i.  395,  n. 
Laodtcium,  battle  between  the  Mantinseans  and  Tegseans  at,  ii.  412. 
Latins  accounted  inferior  by  the  Romans,  ii.  280,  o. 
Latomia,  Athenian  prisoners  confined  in,  by  the  Syracusans,  iii.  263.     Cicero*s 

description  of,  263,  n. 
Laurium,  silver  mines  at,  i.  427,  n.    Site,  427,  n.    Etymology,  428,  n. 
LegUUUori,  age  indispensable  in  Spartan,  ii.  480,  n. 
Lectum,  its  site,  iii.  374,  n. 

Lecythus,  its  site,  ii.  375,  n.     Taken  by  Brasidas,  and  demolished,  378. 
Leocorium,  its  origin,  iii.  95,  n.     Hipparcbus  slain  at,  96. 
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Leocralet  icm  ofStrotbui  commands  the  Athenians  at  tlie  siege  of  ^gina,  i.  188. 
Leon,  Mytilene  taken  by  him  and  Diomedon,  iii.  289 ;  they  tlirice  defeat  the  Chians 

and  ravage  the  country,  291.    He  and  Diomedon  sent  to  supersede  Phryiii. 

chus  and  Scironides,  323;  operations  afler  arrival,  324.    Governor  of  Chios, 

329.     Opposed  to  oligarchy,  342. 
Leon,  in  Sicily,  its  site,  iii.  1 46,  n, 

/.conWa*  preferred  fighting  during  a  storm,  why,  iii,  112,  n. 
Leontines  at  war  with  the  Syracusans,  ii.    154.      Ttietr  allies,  154.     Seek  the 

alliance    of   the    Athenians,    155;    who  send  them   aid,    155.       Besiege 

Messcne,  237 ;  are  defeated,  23S.     The  higher  classes  expel  the  populace, 

demolish  tlie  city,  and  inhabit  Syracuse,  420. 
Leontini  settled  by  a  Chalcida^an  colony,  iii.  10.     Etymology,  10,  n. 
Leotychidas,  king  of  Lacedamon,    returned  home  after  defeat  of  the   Medes, 

i.  162. 
Lepreum,  etymology  and  site,   ii.    463.     Lacedaemonians   fined   for  attacking 

during  the  Olympic  cessation,  ii.  491. 
Lesbians  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  I.     Of  the  iEolic  race,  4,  n.      Received 

into  the   Peloponnesian    league,    24.      Reduced  by   the    Athenians  who 

partition  their  land,  90;  and  subjugate  their  continental  towns,  91. 

—  Their  affinity  to  the  Boeotians,  iii.  372,  n.     Negotiate  with  Agis  concerning 

a  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  273 ;  who  makes  preparations  for  it,  273. 
Lesbos,  account  of,  ii.  1,  n.     Colonised  by  the  iBolians,  2,  n. ;   partly  by  tlie 

Athenians,  3,  n. 
Lessina,  curious  plants  in,  ii.  175,  n.  , 

Letter  of  Nicias  to  the  Athenians,  169 — 174.     Censures  of  Demetrius  Phale- 

reus  on,  1C9,  n.     Closely  imitoted  by  Procopius,  169,  n. 
Ijcucadia  ravaged  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  164. 
Leucas    ravaged    by   the   Corcyreans,   i.     68.     Isthmus    of,    its    dimeDsion% 

ii.  206,  n.      Ships  conveyed  across,  206,  n. 
Leucimme,  trophy  erected  on,  by  the  Corcyreans,   i.    68.     Derivation   of  the 

name,  70,  n. 
Leucorium,  Athenians  defeat  the  Chians  at,  iii.  291. 
Leuctra,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  498,  n. 
Lichas  son  of  Arce^laus  receives  stripes  at  the  Olympic  games,  ii.  493.      Arrives 

at  Argos  with  proposals  of  either  peaco  or  war,  582. 

—  Sent  out  as  counsellor  to  Astyocbus,  iii.  305.     Finds  fault  with  the  Persian 

treaties,  309.     Why  the  Milesians  would  not  permit  him   to  be  buried 

where  the   Lacedsmonians  wished,  352.     Accompanies   Tissapbemes  to 

Aspendus,  iii.  355. 
Life,  Tarentines  said  that  they  alone  enjoyed,  L  133,  n. 
Lightness  esteemed  necessary  to  ships  in  sea  Bgbts,  iii.  295,  n. 
Limnaa,  site,  ii.  1 83,  n. 

LindO,  a  part  of  Gela,  iii.   13.     Origin  of  the  name,  13,  n. 
Linseed,  nutritive  and  medicinal,  ii.  241,  n. 
Linwood,  Miss,  her  skill  in  embroidery,  i.  523,  n. 
Lijtara,  etymology,  ii.  156,  n.     Malmsey  wine,  made  at,  156. 
LijMineans,  a  colony  of  Cnidians,  ii.  156,  and  note. 
Lochoi,  number  contained  in,  ii.  209,  n. 
Locrif  city  of,  its  site,  ii.  236,  n. 
Locrians  invade  the  Rheginian  territory,  ii.  1 97. 
Locris,  coast  of,  ravaged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  345. 
Xon^  tvo/iif  of  Athens,  their  extent,  i.  313,  and  note;  inhabited  by  the  country 

population,  326. 

—  Conjectures  regarding  those  of  Nissea,  ii,  304,  n. 
Longinus,  probable  cause  of  a  various  reading  of  his,  iii.  261. 

Lyceemn,  Mount,  Plistoanax  resided  on,  during  his  exile,   ii.  443<      Site  of, 

498,  n. 
Lycophron  the  Corinthian  defeated  by  Nicias,  ii.  268.     Slain,  270. 
LycurguSf  general  purpose  of  his  laws,  i.   21,  n.     Affirmed  bis  laws  to  bare 

been  written  by  Apollo,  156,  n. 
Lydians  marched  to  battle  to  the  sound  of  music,  ii.  523,  n. 
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Lj/ncesia,  site  of  tlieir  tetritoiy,  L  529,  n. 

Lyncus,  pass  of,  ii.  SS4. 

Lyons,  atrocity  of  French  democrats  at,  ii.  274,  n. 

Lysicles  sent  out  from  Athens  to  levy  contributions,  ii.  30.     Perishes  with  many 

of  his  army  at  the  hill  of  Sandius,  30. 
Lysistraitu  the  Oiynthian,  ii*  372. 

M.  ^ 

Macarius  goes  with  the  expedition  to  Naupactus,  ii.  174.     Slain,  18G.  ^ 

Macedonia  blockaded  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  540. 

Macedonia^  maritime,    first  gained  by   Alexander,  father  of  Perdiccas,  i.   529. 

Its  composition  and  origin,  529,  and  note. 
MacJiarojjhori,   Thracians  so   called,   sent   back  from   Athens,  iii.    185.     Take 
Mycalessus,  and  murder  the  inhabitants,  189.    Routed  by  the  Thebans,  190. 
Machines,  some  andent,  more  powerful  than  the  modem,  iii.  1 84,  n. 
Magnesia  assigned  to  Tbemistocles  to  supply  his  bread,  i.  257 ;  his  monument 

there,  257. 
Malea,  a  roadstead  and  maricet  to  Mytilene,  ii.  12.     Site,  6,  n.  9,  n. 
Malefactors  often  employed  in  pounding  corn,  iii.  47,  n. 
Mankind,  in  general,  choose  rather  to  be  called  rogues  than  fools,  ii.  149. 

Mantinaa,  congress  at,  ii.  500.     Battle  of,  516 — 521.  « 

Maniuueans,  doubtful  battle  with  the  Tegaeans  at  Laodicium,  ii.  412.     Join  the 
Argive  league,  4G0.     Form  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  485.     Make  peace 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  537. 
Manumission,  ceremonies  at,  in  Sparta,  ii.  322. 
Marathon,  a  sepulchre  erected  on  the  spot  for  the  slain,  i.  357. 
Mardonius,  a  Carian  sent  by  him  to  consult  the  Greek  oracles,  iii.  358,  n.       * 
Market-place,  its  site  in  Greek  cities,  ii.  561,  n. 
— Mercuries  set  up  in,  iii.  52,  n. 

Mars,  the  Paean  before  battle  in  his  honour,  i.  105,  n.  -^ 

—  Temple  of,  near  Megara,  ii.  300.  ^ 

Marsh4and  of  Egypt,  account  of  it,  L  198,  n.      Inhabitants  the  most  warlike  of 

the  ^Egyptians,  199. 
Massacre  of  the  Corcyrean  aristocrats,  ii.  274— >276. 
Meal,  a  pint  of,  thought  a  man*s  allowance  per  day,  ii.  223,  n. 
Meals  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  339,  n. 

Measurement,  by  days*  sail  and  days'  journey,  i.  521,  n. 
Mechanics,  deficiency  of  Greeks  of  Thucydides's  age  in,  ii.  354,  n. 
Mecybema,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  447,  n.     Taken  by  the  Olynthians,  476. 
Medeon,  deriyation  and  site,  ii.  183,  n. 

Medes,  after  their  retreat  the  Peloponnesians  returned  home,  but  the  Athenians 
remained,  i.    162.      Defeated  by  Cymon  at  the  river  Eurymedon,  178. 
Their  dress,  233,  n. 
Median  dress  assumed  by  Pausanias,  L  231. 

Median  war  decided  by  two  sea  fights  and  two  land  engagements,  i.  54. 
Medisdng,  Pausanias  acquitted  of,  i.  172. 
Megabasnts  the  Persian  &i\»  in  his  mission  to  bribe  the  Lacedemonians  to  invade 

Attica,  i.  196. 
Megabymis  son  of  Zopyrus  reduces  Egypt,  i.  197. 

Megara  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  i,  185 ;  who  built  the  long  wall,  185. 
Megara  HybLea  founded  by  the  Megarsans,  iii.  11.     Its  site,  11,  n.     Its  port, 
85,  n.     Distance  from  SyrM:use,  86,  n.     Garrisoned  by  the  *  Syracusans 
118.  <^ 

Megaraans  join  the  Athenian  confederacy,  i.  185.  Cause  of  their  hatred  to  the 
Athenians,  185.  Revolt  from  tlie  Athenians,  204.  Forbidden  to  use  the 
port  or  market  of  Athens,  259. 
— -Orthography  of  the  name,  ii.  123,  n.  Democratical  leaders  negotiate  for  de- 
livering up  the  city  to  the  Athenians,  299 ;  terms  of  the  treaty,  300.  Long 
walls  teken  by  stratagem,  300-^303.     Conspiracy  in  Nissea  discoYered,  90S. 
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Nisffa  iiiYeste<l  with  a  wall,  304;    Garrison  surrenders,  305.     Factions 

recondled,  307.      Ref\ise  to  adroit  Brasidas,  S07.     Their  caution,  307 — 

310.     Adroit  Brasidas,  311.      Recall  the  exiles  from  Pegs,  311 ;  who,  in 

violation  of  their  oatlis,  procure  the  death  of  a  number  of  their  enemies,  312. 

Oligarchy  established  at,  312.     Raze  their  long  walls,  369. 
^Colony  of,  found  Trotilus,  iii.   10 ;  Thapsus  and  the  Hyblamn  Megara,  1 1  ; 

and  settle  Sclinus,  1 2. 
MehncrulaSt  his  appointment  recalled  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake,  iii.  274. 
Melanthus  appointed  governor  to  Lesbos,  but  countermanded,  iii.  273. 
Meletander  defeated  by  the  Lycians  and  slnin,  i.  462. 
Mclenppu*  son  of  DiacrUus^  ambassador  to  the  Athenians,  refused  a   hearing, 

i.  303.     Sent  guarded  to  the  borders,  304.      His  words  at  parting,  304. 
Melesius*  ambassador  to  Lacedcemon,  delivered  up  io  the  Argives,  iii.  355 
Melians  consist  of  three  tribes,  ii.    162.      Invaded  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  542. 

Colonists  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  542,  and  note.      Conference  with  the 

Athenian  ambassadors,  543—560.     Their  city  blockaded,  560 ;  taken,  562  ; 

men  put  to  death,  women  and  children  enslaved,  562 ;  colonised  by  the 

Atlienians,  563, 
MdiUa  in  Achisaj  orthography,  etymology,  and  site,  ii.  317,  n. 
Melo*  ravaged  by  Nicias,  ii.  160.     Island  and  city,  542,  n. 
Menander  appointed  colleague  to  Nicias,  iii.    174.      Joint  commander  of  the 

Athenian  fleet  in  the  last  sea  fight  at  Syracuse,  235. 
Mende  revolts  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  394.      Site,  394,  n.     Taken  by  the 

Athenians,  409. 
Mentcolos  yixiit  leader  of  a  Syracusan  colony  to  Camarina,  iii.  15. 
MenetUnu  enters  into  a  private  treaty  with  Demosthenes  for  the  Peloponnetians, 

ii.  186;    who  depart  on  pretence  of  gathering  wood,  188.     His  conduct 

unprincipled  and  impolitic,  187,  n. 
Mercenariety  Thracians  hired  themselves  as,  ii.  246,  n. 
Mercuries,  stone,  at  Athens  square,  iii.  51.     Described,  51,  n.'   Mutilated,  52. 

Made  to  resemble  Alcibiaides,  52,  n.     Set  up  in  porches  and  market  places, 

52,  n.     Indecent,  53,  n.     Some  persons  executed  for  mutilating,  99;  their 

guilt  doubtful,  too. 
Mercury,  temple  of,  near  Mycalessus,  iii.  189. 
Messena,  the  key  to  Sicily,  ii.  197,  n. 
—-founded  by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  the  Rhegini,  iii.  14.     Treachery  of  Aldbiades 

regarding,  117. 
Messenians,  helots  so  called,  i.  181. 
Messenians  m  Sidfy  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  159.      Their  city  seiied  by  the 

Syracusans  and   Locrians,   197.      Ravage  Naxos,  x237.      Routed  by  the 

Naxians,  238.     Their  city  besieged  by  the  Leontines,  whom  they  defeat, 

238.     Driven  back  by  the  Athenians,  239. 
Messenians  of  Naupactus  devastate  Laconia,  \L  263. 
Methane  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  i.  341.     Relieved  by  Brasidas,  342. 
— Ito  site,  ii.  272,  n. 

Methydrium,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  504,  n. 
Methymna,  its  site,  ii.  2,  n.   10,  n.     Democratical  party  superior  in  it,  3,  n. 

Derivation  of  the  name,  28,  n. 
— Anaxarchus  repulsed  in  an  attack  on,  iii.  372. 

Methymnians  adhere  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  10.     Defeated  by  the  Antiss^ans,  29. 
-^T^ir  independence  permitted  on  condition  of  furnishing  ships,  iii.  129. 
Meton,  madness  feigned  by,  to  avoid  the  Sicilian  expedition,  iiL  53,  n. 
Mexicans  offered  paste  figures  to  their  idols,  L  225,  n. 
Migrations  frequent  in  tlie  ancient  world,  i.  4,  n. ;  and  in  the  new,  5,  n. 
Milesians  attack  the  fort  built  by  Tissaphemes,  and  eject  the  garrison,  iii.  S52. 
Miletus,  Athenians  rout  the  Peloponnesians  at,  iii.  293. 
Miiitary  rank,  among  the  Athenians,  never  held  beyond  the  time  specified,  iL 

199,  n. 
MiUiades  takes  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  i.  175. 
^^ndttrus  sails  from  Miletus  and  ravages  the  Cbersonesus,  iii.  371.      Arrivet  at 
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Chios,  372.  Arrives  nt  Uliffitcum,  374.  .Chases  the  Athenian  fleet  and 
Ukes  four  vessels,  375.     Defeated  off  Cynos-sema,  376 — 378.  i 

Mine  in  Thasos  i.  179. 

Minerra,  the  ornaments  of  her  statue  at  Athens  might  be  used  in  great  emer- 
gency, i.  310;  tlieir  value,  311;  must  be  replaced,  312;  removed  by 
Lacharis,  312,  n. ;  plundered  at  different  times,  312,  n. 

— Temple  of,  at  Lccytlius,  ii.  37 ;   reward  paid  to,  by  Brasidas,  378. 

Mines,  gold  and  silver,  near  Amphipolis,  ii.  360,  n. 

Minoa  taken  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  91 ;  and  garrisoned,  92. 

Minos  the  most  ancient  possessor  of  a  navy,  i.  14;  by  which  he  becomes  master 
of  the  Archipelago,  1 5.  Drives  the  Carians  from  the  Cydades,  and  makes 
his  sons  governors,  15.     Wars  against  pirates,  15. 

Mint/clans,  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus  so  called,  ii.  3 1 4,  n. 

Missiles  caught  by  the  ancients,  ii.  255,  n ;  and  by  barbarous  nations  now,  2689  a. 
Use  of,  thought  to  imply  cowardice,  262,  n. 

Mdycriumj  its  site,  i.  495,  n. 

Moon,  departure  of  tlie  Athenians  from  Syracuse  restrained  by  an  ecli))se  of, 
iii.  216;  date  of  its  occurrence,  216,  n. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  resembled  Brasidas  in  his  death,  ii.  435,  n. 

—  Resemblance  between  him  and  Nicias,  iii.  84,  n. 

Morganline,  conjectures  regarding,  ii.   296,  n.     Delivered  to  the  Cainarinmns, 

297. 
Mortar  seldom  used  in  the  earliest  buildings  of  antiquity,  ii.  S03.     Not  used  in 

the  palaces  of  the  Incas,  203,  n. 
Motya,  conjectures  regarding  its  site,  iii.  8,  n. 

Mountains  generally  seiaed  and  fortified  by  invaders  wishing  to  remain,  ii.  154,  n. 
Muliittide  judge  their  superiors  by  themselves,  ii.  293,  n. 
Music,  novelty  in,  always  required,  i.  1 34,  n. 
<—  Lacedsmonians  advanced  to  battle  with,  ii.  52S.     Exhortations  of  the  Lace- 

dttmonians  to  their  troops  accompanied  by,  523,  n.   Lacedaemonians  marched 

to  battle  to  the  sound  of,  523,  n ;  as  did  the  Cretans  and  Lydians,  523,  n. 
Musicians,  early  navigators  well  provided  with,  why,  iii.  204,  n. 
Mycalessus,  its  site,  iii.  189,  n.     Butchery  of  its  inhabitants  by  Diitrephes  and 

the  Machierophori,  iii.  189. 
MycewB,  its  government  committed  by  Eurystheus  to  Atreus,  i.  28  ;  who  obtains 

the  sovereignty,  28.     A  small  city,  29.     In  ruins,  29,  n. 
MyUt,  derivation  and  site,  ii.  159,  n.     Reduced  by  Laches,  159. 
Myonesus,  its  site  and  etymology,  iL  48,  n. 
Myonia,  etymology,  ii.  175,  n. 

Myrsinus  revolts  to  Brasidas,  ii.  365.     Its  site,  365,  n. 
Myronides  commands  the  Athenians  at  Megara,  i.  189;  and  in  the  expedition 

against  tlic  Boeotians,  193. 
Myrrhine,  five  sons  borne  to  Hippias  by,  iii.  93. 
Mysteries,  jtrofatdng,  several  accused  of,  iii.  54.     Supposed  to  be  a  plot  against 

democracy,  98. 
Mytilene,  derivation  of  its  name,  ii.  3,  n.     Description  of  the  city,  4  n.  10  n. 

—  taken  by  the  Athenians,  iii.  289. 

Mytiienians  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  3  ;  who  send  a  fleet  against  them  which 
takes  ten  of  their  triremes,  6.  Ten  triremes  their  regular  quota,  7.  Prepare  their 
city  for  defence,  8.  Send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  9 ;  who  fail  in  their  mission, 
10.  Promised  assistance  from  Lacedaemon,  10.  After  an  engagement 
retire  within  their  walls,  1 1.  Send  ambassadors  to  Lacedffimon,  1 1.  Their 
speech  to  the  Peloponnesians  at  Olympia,  14.  Received  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  league,  24.  Unsuccessful  against  Methymna,  28.  Blockaded  by 
the  Athenians,  29.  Encouraged  by  Salasthus,  40.  Forced  by  the  com- 
monalty  to  surrender,  43.  Terms  of  capitulation,  43.  Suppliants  trea- 
cherously induced  to  rise,  44 ;  sent  to  Tenedos,  44 ;  afterwards  to  Athens, 
53;  where  they  are  put  to  death,  89.  Cruel  decree  of  the  Athenians 
against,  5S;  rescinded,  86.  Their  narrow  escape,  88.  Their  walls  de- 
molished, ships  seised,  89 ;  lands  partitioned  amongst  the  Athenians,  90 ; 
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•nd  continenul    towns  iubjugated»  91.     Exiles  seise  on  Rhoeteum,  278; 

restore  it  for  SOOO  staters,  279 ;   take  Antandnis,  279 ;  their  designs,  279; 

defeated  and  driven  from  Antandrus,  313. 
Afyus  assigned  to  TTbemistocIes  to  supply  his  meat,  i.  258. 
—  Its  loveliness,  ii.  30,  n. 


N. 

Names,  whimsical,  given  to  remote  nations,  ii.  285,  n. 
Napoleon,  cause  of  his  political  end,  iii.  177,  n. 
Natural  gfrdus  of  Themistocles,  its  extraordinarv  strength,  i.  254. 
Naupactus,  Helots  settled  at,  i.  184.     Described,  i.  462. 
Nautical  tnaruxuvre  of  an  Athenian  ship,  i.  509,  and  note. 
Navarino,  bay  of,  most  capacious  in  Greece,  ii.  220,  n. 

—  Battle  of,  simiUr  to  that  at  Syracuse,  iii.  236,  n. 

Navies,  those  of  Athens,  Corcyra,  and  Corinth,  most  considerable^  i.  81. 
Navigation,  tardiness  of  ancient,  iiL  215,  n. 
Navigators,  early,  well  provided  with  musicians,  why,  iii.  204,  n. 
Navy,  Minos  first  possessor  of,  i.  15. 

Naxians  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  i.  175.  The  first  state  deprived  of  freedom, 
175. 

—  Their  country  ravaged  by  the  Messenians,  ii.  237  ;  whom  they  rout,  238. 

—  Receive  the  Athenians,  iiL  86. 

Naxos  settled  by  a  Chalcidann  colony,  iii.  9.     Site,  9. 

Naxus,  Athenians  winter  at,  iii.  117. 

Nelson  resembled  Bra«idas  in  his  death,  iL  435,  n. 

Netnea,  Hesiod  murdered  at,  iL  168,  n. 

Neptune,  ship  dedicated  to  him  by  the  Athenians,  i.  495. 

Nericus,  Asopius  slain  there,  ii.  13.     Afterwards  called  the  city  of  Leucas,  13,  n. 

Nicias  son  of  Ntceratus  takes  Minoa,  ii.  91 ;  which  he  garrisons,  92.  Ravages 
Melos,  ii.  160.  Defeats  the  Tanagraeans,  160.  His  character,  160,  n. 
Censured  by  Mitford,  244,  n.  Waves  hb  right  to  command  at  Pylus  in 
favour  of  Cleon,  245.  His  stratagem  at  Solygea,  265,  n.  Defeats  the 
Corinthians,  268 ;  resigns  his  claim  to  the  victory,  how,  271,  n. ;  opinions 
regarding  the  motive,  27 1 ,  n.  Religious,  27 1 ,  n.  He  and  his  colleagues  take 
Cythera,  281 ;  and  ravage  the  coasts,  282.  Wounded  at  Mende,  407 ;  which 
he  takes,  409.  Besieges  Scione,  410.  Why  desirous  of  peace,  441.  Sent 
to  Lacedflsmon,  to  procure  the  performance  of  the  treaty,  484 ;  fails,  485. 

—  Appointed  a  commander  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  iii.  1 9.     Brought  in  by 

the  aristocratical  party,  19,  n. ;  against  his  will,  20.  Speech  against  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  20 — 29.  His  advice  on  finding  that  no  money  was  to 
be  expected  from  Egesta,  82.  His  situation  resembled  that  of  Sir  John 
Moore  in  Spain,  84,  n.  Takes  Hyccara,  102  ;  and  sells  the  inhabitants  for 
slaves,  103.  Takes  up  a  position  before  Syracuse,  106.  Exhorts  his  troops, 
109.  Defeats  the  Syracusans,  1 13.  His  retreat  defended,  1 14,  n.  Winters 
at  Naxus,  117.  Besieges  Syracuse,  147.  His  stratagem  to  save  the  wall 
of  circumvallation,  153.  Sole  commander  from  the  death  of  Lamachus,  1 54. 
Removes  the  forces  to  Plemmyrium,  162.  Beats  Gylippus,  164;  worsted 
by  him,  165.  His  letter  to  the  Athenians,  169 — 174.  In  bad  health,  174. 
Induces  the  Siculi  to  attack  a  party  of  Siceliots,  193.  Advises  perseverance 
in  the  siege,  211 — 213.  Reasons  for  his  advice,  213.  Agrees  to  depart, 
but,  a  lunar  eclipse  occurring,  refuses  to  deliberate  further  for  thrice 
nine  days,  216.  Too  superstitious,  216.  His  speech  to  the  naval  forces 
before  last  sea  fight,  227 — ^23 1 .  Exhorts  the  captains,  234.  Fails  to  induce 
the  seamen  to  try  another  engagement,  242.  Deceived  by  a  stratagem  of 
Hermocrates,  delays  the  departure,  243.  Retreats,  244.  Encourages  the 
army,  247 — 251.  Commands  the  first  division,  251.  Disastrous  retreat, 
252—258.  Hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes,  proposes  conditions, 
958 ;  which  are  refund,  259.  Attacked  at  the  Assinarus,  259.  Surrenders 
VOL.  III.  H  H 
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to  Gylippii%  361.  His  noble  conduct,  S6I9  n«  Ingratitude  and  injostice 
of  the  Athenians  in  not  permittbg  his  name  to  be  inscribed  on  the  colomu 
commemorating  those  who  had  fallen  in  Sicily,  262,  n.  Put  to  death  by 
the  Syracusans,  263  ;  reasons  for  doing  so,  264.     His  virtue,  265. 

^Jico  commands  the  Boeotian  auxiliaries  sent  to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  178. 

ITicomachus  the  Phocian  discloses  the  designs  of  the  Athenians  on  Boeotia, 
ii.  3S6. 

Nicomedes  ton  of  Cleombrohu  conmuuids  the  Lacedaemonian  expedition  to 
Doris,  i.  191. 

Niconida$  of  Larissa,  ii*  SI  8. 

Nicottrat%it  son  of  Dtotrephet  arrives  at  Corcyra  with  forces,  ii.  134.  Endea- 
vours to  reconcile  the  factions,  135.  Saves  several  of  die  aristocrats,  135. 
Worsted  by  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  137.  His  benevolence,  153,  n. 
He  and  his  colleagues  take  Cythera,  28 1 ;  and  ravage  the  Laconian  coasts,  282. 
Joint  commander  of  the  expedition  to  Mende,  406.  Sent  with  auxiliaries 
to  Argos,  519. 

Nightingale,  why  called  the  Daulian  bird,  i.  349. 

Nme-wayt,  ancient  name  of  Amphipolis,  i.  1 79,      Origin  of  the  name,  1 79,  n« 

—  Colony  planted  at,  by  Agnon,  ii.  358. 

Nitaa,  traitors  in,  besmear  themselves  with  cnntment,  to  be  known  by  the 
Athenians,  ii.  303 ;  discovered,  303.  Invested  with  a  wall,  304.  Houses 
formed  into  defences  by  adding  battlements,  305.  Surrenders,  305. 
Evacuated  by  the  Athenians,  311. 

NobUUyt  Aristotle's  definition  of,  ii.  481,  n. 

Norman  barons,  who  accompimied  William  I.,  proud  of  their  descent,  i.  1 96,  n« 

Notiumy  a  port  of  Colophon,  li.  50,  n.  Divided  by  fiiction,  51.  Treachery  of 
Faches  at,  52.  Colophonians  assembled  and  settled  at,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 52. 

Nymphodorut  ton  of  Pythes  made  an  Athenian  citizen,  i.  348.  Brings  about 
an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  S50.     Reconciles  them  to  Perdiccas,  351. 


o. 

Oak-heads  near  Plataea,  ii.  39,  n. 

Oar-bag,  its  use,  i.  513,  n. 

Oath,  form  of,  for  the  observance  of  the  treaty  between  the  Athenians  and 

Argives,  ii.  488.     How  to  be  taken,  488. 
Oaths,  casuistry  of  the  ancients  regarding,  ii.  449,  n. 
Obolus,  value  of  the  ^ginaean,  ii.  487,  n. 
Odrysa,  its  extent,  i.  521 ;  and  revenue,  522. 
Odd  numbers,  favourites  with  diviners,  ii.  458,  n. 
(Eanthe,  its  site,  ii.  174,  n. 
(Eneon,  its  loveliness,  ii.  169,  n. 
(Eniada  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  201.  Its  situation,  201.  n« 

—  Attacked  unsuccenfiilly  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  1 8. 

(Enoe  besieged  by  the  Peloponnesians,  i.  327.     Its  site,  827,  n. 

—  Occupied  by  the  Baeotians,  iii.  371. 

(Enqphyta,  battle  of,  thought  more  glorious  than  those  of  Marathon  and  Plataa, 

i.  194. 
CEnotri,  Arcadian  colonists  of  Italy  so  called,  iii.  6,  n. 
(Esume  revolts  to  Brasidas,  ii.  366.     Etymology,  366,  n. 
Office,  computations  founded  on,  incorrect,  ii.  452. 
Oii,  odces  kneaded  up  with,  ii.  87,  n. 
Ointment,  Megaraean  traitors  besmear  themselves  with,  that  they  might  be  recog- 

nised  by  the  Athenians,  iL  308. 
Olophyxus,  its  site,  ii.  370,  n. 

Olpm,  site,  ii.  181.     Etymolo^,  181,  n.     Besieged  by  the  Ambradots^  181. 
Cfympia,  seven  chariots  sent  to  by  Aldbiades,  iii.  31 ;  who  fe«sts  the  whole 

assemblage,  31,  n. 
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Olympic  cettathn,  Lacedemonians  fined  for  bottilities  during,  ii.  491. 

Ofympic  games,  after  their  celebration,  politiod  and  private  matters  adjusted,  ii. 

14,  n.     Lacedannonians  excluded  from,  491. 
Oiympieum,  at  Syracuse,  ita  magnificence,  iii.  105,  n.     Why  not  occupied  by 

Nidas,  1 13,  n.     Garrisoned  by  the  Syracusans,  1 1 8. 
OlyntMant,  their  kindness  to  the  Toronsans,  u.  419,  and  note.     Take  Mecy- 

bema,476. 
O/^nMto,  derivation  of  the  name,  i.  115,  n.     Formerly  occupied  by^tbe  B«(- 

tiaeans,  who  were  exterminated  by  Artabazusy  123,  n. 
Omens,  earthquakes  and  eclipses  regarded  as,  u.  278,  n. 

—  Doubtful  ones    considered   unfinrouiable    by  those   in    adverse    circum- 

stances, iii.  216,  n. 
Oneius,  Mount,  its  site,  iL  266,  n. 
Onobala,  its  site,  iL  237,  n. 

Onamacles,  an  Athenian  commander  at  Afiletus,  iiu  293. 
Opidans,  same  as  the  Ausonians,  iiL  6,  n.     Drove  the  Siculi  out  of  Italy,  6. 
Oracle,  Pythian,  regarding  Ithome,  i.  184. 

—  Regarding  Hesiod*s  death,  ii.  168,  n.  Commanding  the  fetching  of  his  bones 

to  remove  pestilence,  169.     Delphic,  which  procured  the  i^call  of  Flis- 
toanax,  442. 
Oracles,  their  ambiguity,  i.  224,  n. 

—  Corruptly  obtained,  iL  381,  n. 
Oracle-singers,  i.  294,  n. 

Orators,  decree  that  they  should  procreate  lawful  children,  and  possess  lands, 
L  395,  n. 

—  Athenian,  accountable  for  their  advice,  ii*  74,  n. 

Orchomenus  in  JBigoUa,  tomb  of  Hesiod  at,  iL  169,  n.  Bones  of  Hesiod  carried 
to,  to  remove  pestilence,  169,  n.  Bft»-relief  at,  169,  n.  Its  site,  314,  n. 
Anciently  called  Minyeia,  314,n«    Taken  by  the  Argives,  510. 

Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  etymology  and  site,  ii,  510,  n. 

Orcus,  alone  of  Euboea,  firm  to  the  Athenians,  iii  368. 

Orestes  son  of  Echecratides,  king  of  Thessaly,  exiled,  L  199.  Persuades  the 
Athenians  to  attempt  his  restoration,  who  fail,  200. 

OrestSum,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  513,  n. 

Omete,  etymologr  and  site,  ii.  520,  n. 

—  Its  fortunes,  uL  17. 

Orobia,  its  site,  ii.  157.     Overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake,  158. 
Oropus,  site  and  etymology,  i.  338,  n. 

—  Taken  by  the  BceoCians,  iiL  328. 

Orsippus,  the  first  who  ran  naked  in  the  stadium,  i.  22,  n. 

Ortygia,  etymology,  iiL  9,  n.     Syracuse  founded  on,  9.     A  division  of  Syracuse, 

description  and  etymology,  118,  n. 
Otages  assist  to  demolish  the  wall  round  Teios,  iii.  284. 
Outlawry,  punishment  of  military  disobedience  amongst  the  Lacedsmonians, 

iL  499,  n. 
OtoUe,  derivation  of  name,  iL  175,  n. 
Ozolittn  lAHrians  retain  the  custom  of  wearing   arms,  i.    18.      Deprived  of 

Naupactus  by  the  Athenians,  184. 

P. 

Paches  ton  ofSpkunu  sent  against  the  Mytilenians,  ii.  29 ;  who  capitulate,  43. 

Induces  the  suppliants  to  rise  and  sends  them  to  Tenedos,  44.     Pursues 

Alcidas,  5a     His  treachery  and  cruelty  at  Notium,  52.     Settles  affiurs  in 

Lesbos,  53.     Stabs  himself,  89,  n. 
Pdsan,  what  it  was,  i.  105,  n. 
Pagondas  son  of  JEoladas  incites  the  Bootians  to  attack   the   Athenians,    ii. 

340—343.     Defeats  Hippocrates,  344—349. 
Pale,  its  site,  i.  352,  n. 
Palisades  used  in  circumTallation,  ii*  305,  n. 
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Pammilutt  leader  of  a  Megaraean  colony,  settles  Selinus,  iii.  IS. 

Pmnactum  taken  by  the  BceoUans,  ii.  419.  Etymology  and  site,  419»  n.  De- 
molished, 477.     Pretence  of  the  Boeotians  for  rasing,  479. 

Panm,  site  of  their  territory,'  i.  5S5»  n. 

PanalAenaaf  when  celebrated,  ii.  489,  n. 

—~  Citiiens  permitted  to  assemble  in  arms  on,  iii.  94.  Conspiracy  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogiton  carried  into  effect  on,  94. 

Panic,  inddent  to  very  large  armies  marching  by  night  through  a  hostile  country, 
iii.  354. 

Panormut,  its  site,  i.  498,  n. 

—  Athenians  make  a  descent  on,  iii.  290.    Their  trophy  there,  why  destroyed,  290. 
Panladas,  a  Sicilian  river,  its  site,  iii.  1 1,  n. 

Paralians  deliver  up  to  the  Argives  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Laccdaemon,  iii.  355. 

Paraluh  its  site  and  etymology,  i.  427,  n. 

Paraius,  state  vessel  of  Athens,  how  employed,  ii.  49,  n. 

Parapotamii  i^  Phods,  ii.  497,  n. 

Paravwans,  site  of  their  country,  i.  484,  n. 

Pamet,  the  highest  mountain  in  Attica,  its  site,  i.  337,  n. 

Prnmetka^  Mount,  ii.  349,  n.   ' 

P^ftrhasia,  iu  site,  ii.  468,  n. 

Parsley,  %Md,  leaf  of,  represented  on  the  coins  of  Selinus,  iii.  12,  n. 

Paste  jigures  of  animals  used  in  sacri6ces,  i.  225,  n. 

PasUeUdas  defeated  and  taken  by  Cleon,  ii.  418. 

Patne,  account  of,  i.  489,  n. 

Patreans,  persuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  carry  tlieir  walls  down  to  the  sea,  prevented 

by  the  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians,  iL  496. 
Pay  of  Greek  soldiers  and  sailors,  ii.  28,  n. 

—  Of  Athenian  sailors,  liL  18,  n. 
Pausanias  joins  the  Athenians,  i.  118. 

Pausanias  son  of  Cle9mbrottu,  with  the  Grecian  fleet,  subdues  Cyprus,  i.  171 ;  and 
reduces  Byzantium,  171.     His  insolence  and  tyranny  incense  the  Greeks, 

171.  Recalled  to  answer  for  his  misconduct,  172.     Fkrtially  acquitted, 

172.  Deprived  of  his  office,  172.  Aspiring  after  the  monarchy  of  Greece, 
sails  to  the  Hellespont  to  negotiate  with  the  king  of  Persia,  229 ;  whom  he 
had  obliged,  230.  His  letter  to  the  king,  230 ;  replied  to,  231.  AdopU  the 
habits  of  the  Barbarians,  232.  Becomes  choleric,  234.  Expelled  from  By- 
zantium, goes  to  Colons,  234.  Uetums  to  Sparta,  where  he  is  confined, 
235.  Various  causes  for  suspecting  him,  235.  Informed  against  by  an 
Argilian,  238.  His  guilt  discovered  by  stratagem,  239.  Takes  refuge  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Chaldcecus,  24).  Dies  of  starvation,  243.  Buried 
in  the  porch,  245. 

Pedaritus  son  of  Leon  sails  to  Erythrie,  iii.  296.  Crosses  to  Chios,  300.  Re- 
fuses to  deliver  up  the  Chian  ships  to  Astyochus,  300.  Acquits  some  Ery- 
thrsans  of  treachery,  301 .  Sends  for  aid  to  AstyochuR,  which  is  refused, 
304.     Sends  for  aid  to  Astyochus  a  second  time,  306.     Slain  in  a  sally,  324, 

Peg^,  Megaraean  exiles  at,  ravage  tlie  territory  of  Megara,  ii.  298. 

Pdasgi,  districts  where  they  resided  named  after  them,  L  10.  Their  wanderings, 
10,  n. ;  and  original  habitation,  11,  n. 

Pdasgicum,  oracle  regarding,  i.  324.  Its  site,  325,  n.  Inhabited  by  the  country 
people,  326. 

Pdia,  its  site,  i.  531,  n. 

Pdoponnesians  did  not  breed  horses,  i.  150,  n.  Returned  home  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Medes,  162.  Ravage  Attica,  204.  Make  the  thirty  years*  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  205.  Assemble  at  the  Isthmus,  i.  299.  Enter  Attica, 
304.  Besiege  (Enoe  without  success,  327.  Ravage  Atu'ca,  329.  Return 
to  Peloponnesus,  339.  Ravage  Attica  again,  398.  Return  firom  fear  of 
the  plague,  429.  Ravage  Zacynthus,  454.  Ravage  the  Platsean  territory, 
454.  Besiege  Plataa,  470.  Invade  Acamania,  483.  Fleet  defeated  by 
Phormio,  491  ;  and  again  off*  Naupactus,  506. 

—  Again  ravage  Attica,  ii.  1.  Receive  the  Lesbians  into  alliance,  24.  Send 
Alcidas  with  a  fleet  to  Lesbos,  26.     Ravage  Attica  under  Cleomenes,  42. 
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Defeat  the  CorcyreaD  fleet,  137.  Relieve  Megan,  308.  Aid  the  Chaki- 
dasans,  321.     Defeat  the  Athenians  at  Ainphipolis,  433. 

—  Assemble  at  Corinth,  iii.  277.  Defeat  the  Athenian  fleet,  368.  Their  remissness, 

369.     Defeated  by  the  Athenians  off  Cynos-sema,  376—378.     See  Laoe^ 
damonians. 
Pdoponnetian  fTar  greater  than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  L  2.  Its  unparalleled 
calamities,  55.    Its  causes,  56,    Commences,  275.    Oracles  reganting,  293. 
Preceded  by  an  earthquake  at  Delos,  294. 

—  Lasted  twenty-seven  years,  ii.  457. 

Pdoponnetus  received  its  name  from  Pelops,  i.  27.  Occupied  by  the  Dorians  and 
Heraclidse,  35. 

—  Unfavourable  to  ship-building,  ii.  162,  n.    Chasms  in  central  parts  of,  515,  n. 
PelopSf  from  his  wealth,  acquired  power  in,  and  gave  his  name  to,  Peloponnesus, 

i.  27.     Cause  of  bis  migration,  27,  n. 

Pelt,  a  Thracian,  described,  i.  350,  n. 

Pentathlus  second  coloniser  of  the  Islands  of  ^olus,  ii.  156,  n. 

Peparethus,  earthquake  at,  ii.  158.     Its  prytaneum  of  white  stone,  158,  n. 

Pertebiot  e^mology  and  site,  ii.  820,  n. 

Perdiccas  son  of  Alexander,  Jdng  of  Macedonia,  becomes  inimical  to  the  Athe- 
nians, i.  114.  Cause  of  his  enmity,  1 14.  Endeavours  to  stir  up  enemies 
against  them,  114.  Induces  the  Cbalcideans  to  demolish  their  cities,  and 
remove  to  Olynthus,  115.  Enters  into  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  117- 
Forsakes  the  Athenians,  1 1 9.  Cliosen  general  of  the  horse  by  the  PoUdaeans 
and  Peloponnesians,  119.  Appoints  lolaus  his  lieutenant,  119.  Joins  the 
Athenians,  351 . 

—  Joined  by  Brasidas,   ii.  320.     Advances  against  Arrhibsus,  324.     Takes 

umbrage  at  Brasidas,  327.  Persuades  the  Argilians  to  revolt  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 360.  Co-operates  in  securing  Amphipolis,  367.  Second  expedi- 
tion against  Arrhibicus,  395.  Retreats  unknown  to  Brasidas,  397.  An 
unskilful  general,  397,  n.  Conceives  dislike  to  Brasidas,  405.  Concludes 
a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  410.  Declared  an  enemy  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 540. 

Pericles  son  of  Xanthqjpus  commands  the  Athenians  at  Sicyon,  i.  200 ;  and 
(Eniads,  201.  Subdues  Eubcea,  205.  Defeats  the  Samians,  208.  His 
favourite  maxim  and  dying  boas^  209,  n.  Dissuades  the  Athenians  fhmi 
y  ielding  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  26 1 .  Chief  commander  of  the  Athenians,  305. 
Promises  to  give  up  his  estates  if  unravaged,  306.  Encourages  the  Athe- 
nians, 312.  Prevails  on  them  to  remove  into  the  dty,  316.  Anger  of  the 
Athenians  against  him,  834.  Leads  an  army  to  ravage  M^^a,  353.  His 
speech  at  the  public  funeral,  359.  Ravages  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus, 
429.  Defends  his  conduct,  430.  Fined,  448.  State  committed  to  his 
guidance,  448.  Deatli  and  character  of  his  administration,  449.  Mis- 
numagement  of  Ins  successors,  452.      His  character,  453,  n. 

— •  Public  debates  undignified  after  his  death,  ii.  245,  n. 

Perieres,  joint  founder  of  Zancle,  iii.  14. 

Periasd  accounted  inferior  by  the  Spartans,  ii.  280,  n. 

—  Their  political  condition,  iii.  289,  n. 

PeripoU,  similar  to  our  militia,  ii.  301,  n.     Conjectures  regarding,  301,  n* 
Peripolia,  what  they  were,  iii.  80,  n. 
Pernan  mode  of  living  adopted  by  Pftusanias,  i.  232. 

Persians  drive  the  Athenians  out  of  Egypt,  i.  197.  Their  dress,  233,  n.  More 
discreditable  at  their  court  to  deny  than  to  be  denied,  524.     Liberal,  524,  n. 

—  Their  triremes  carried  200  men,  iii.  298,  n. 

Pestilence  at  Athens,  i.  398.  Its  causes,  399,  n.  Said  to  ori|pnate  in  Ethiopia, 
401.  Symptoms,  404,  and  effects,  408.  Beasts  and  birds  of  prey  eating 
the  corpses  died,  411.  Its  nature,  412,  n.  Never  attacked  the  same 
person  twice,  417.  Causes  neglect  of  sacred  and  social  duties,  420;  and 
unbounded  licentiousness,  421.     Prediction  regarding,  425. 

— >  Second,  at  Athens,  ravages  of,  ii.  155.  At  Orchomenus,  Orchomeniaaa' fetch 
Hesiod's  bones  to  remove,  169,  n. 

Phacium,  its  site,  ii.  320,  n. 
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Phmaeiant  fiunous  for  nautical  ^11,  i.  61.     Formerly  inhabited  Corcyra,  61. 

Phmax  son  of  Eradttratta  sent  to  Sicily  to  foment  a  war  against  Syracuse,  ii.  419. 

Pha'dnis  created  higb-priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  ii.  411. 

Phaierian  Watt,  its  extent,  i.  812. 

Phalku  son  of  EratocUdas,  Epidamnus  founded  by  him,  i.  57. 

Phane,  its  site,  iiL  29 1,  n.     Athenians  defieat  the  Chians  at,  291. 

PkanoteuSt  district  of,  if.  SI 5,  and  note. 

Pkamabaxus  sends  ambassadors  to   Laoedsmum,  iii.   275;  bis  reasons,  275. 

Satrapy  and  lineage,  275,  n. 
Pharsalus,  its  probable  site,  ii.  S20,  n. 
Phiih  its  orthography  and  site,  i.  343,  n. 
Philip,  brother  of  Perdiccas,  joins  the  Athenians,  i.  118. 
Phliasia,  curruits  the  produce  of,  ii.  503,  n. 

—  Raraged  by  the  Argives,  iii.  157. 

PhUathnSf  Argives  ravaging  their  territory  caught  in  an  ambuscade,  ii.  560. 

PhHus,  etymology  and  description,  u,  503,  n.  Bacchus  and  Ceres  chiefly  wor- 
shipped at,  503,  n. 

Phoceans  defeat  the  Carthaginians  at  sea,  i .  140. 

Phodans,  going  to  war  with  fiie  Dorians,  are  repelledby  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  1 90. 
Custody  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  delivered  to  tiiem,  203. 

—  From  Troy,  coloniits  of  Sicily,  iii.  6,  n. 

Phcmidans,  Ionian  islands  subjugated  by  means  of  thdr  fleet,  i.  42.  Defeated  by 
the  Athenians,  202. 

— •  Settlements  of,  in  Sicily,  iii.  7,  n. 

Phormio  son  rf  Jsonus  leads  an  Athenian  army  against  Potidaea,  i.  121. 
Ravages  the  Chalcidean  and  Botdsean  territories,  123.  Sent  as  general 
to  the  Acamanians  and  Amphilochians,  460.  Anecdote  of,  461 ,  n.  Defeata 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  491 ;  and  again  off  Naupactus,  506.  Ravages 
Acamania,  536.     Returns  to  Athens,  539. 

PkrynichtLSt  an  Athenian  commander  at  Miletus,  iii.  293.  His  advice  not  to 
engage  the  Peloponnesians,  295.  Esteemed  prudent,  295.  Opposed  the 
propositions  of  Alcibiades  for  change  of  government,  317.  Writes  to 
Astyochus  to  injure  Alcibiades,  319.  Pro^poses  to  betray  the  Athenian 
armament,  320.  Fortifies  Samos  to  evade  die  accusation  of  treadiery, 
320.  Impeached  by  Pisander,  323.  Superseded,  323.  Zealous  for  the 
establishment  of  an  oligarchy,  337.  His  reasons,  337.  Inveterate  against 
democracy,  959.  Sent  on  an  embassy  to  Lacedsemon,  359.  On  his  return 
assassinated,  362. 

PfUhiotis,  its  inhabitants  alone  called  Hellenes  by  Homer,  i.  13. 

Pkyrcui,  Lacedsmonians  fined  for  attacking,  during  the  Olympic  cessation,  ii. 
491*.     Et]rmology  and  site,  491,  n. 

Phytia,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  183,  n. 

Picket-guards  furnished  with  lamps,  ii.  37,  n. 

Pima,  its  site,  «•  529,  n. 

Pierian  Gtdf,  i»  "eanrng,  i.  530,  n. 

Pierius,  conject«'««  regarding,  n.  437,  n. 

PUes,  methods  u^d  to  destroy  those  before  the  docks  at  Syracuse,  iii.  183. 

Pillar,  infVaction  ^  **»*  Lacedaemonians  of  treaty  recorded  on,  inscribed  under 
by  the  Athen"«»»  iL  502. 

— -  Government  0^  Hippias  proved  by  that  in  the  citadel,  iii.  93. 

Pillars  erected  f^  promulgation  of  treaties,  ii.  450^  n.  Customary  to  inscribe 
treaties  on,  4®^»  "• 

PilotSf  Samian  eiv^  ftirnish,  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  213. 

Pin-money,  Athen*  •«"g"®^  *<>  *«  chi«f  sultana,  Jerusalem  to  th«  concubmes, 

Piper^num^u^l  »^*''^"«^  >".  the  Laceda^onian  lin^  it  528. 

iteason  of  tlieir  accompanying  the  expedition  to  Syracuse,  m.  204,  n. 

Piracy,  practised  by  *'*®  ^^^^  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  i.  15.     Not  disgraceftil,  16. 

Piraevs,\ts  walls  b*^"  ^^  Tliemistocles,  t  168 ;  finished  at  his  instance,  168. 
Description  of  ^b^m*  168.  Composed  of  three  ports,  168,  n.  Its  extent, 
314.     Its  dock  capi^le  of  containfaig  400  ships,  315,  n.     Inhabited  by  the 
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country  population,  S26.  '  Plan  of  the  FbloponnesUns  for  its  turprisal,  512. 
Great  consternation  in  consequence!  514. 

—  Tumults  at,  iii.  362—364.     Temple  of  Dionysius  at,  364,  n. 
Pirmts,  its  site,  iii.  279,  n.     Corinthian  fleet  blockaded  in,  279. 
Pirates  murderers  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  L  1 7,  n. 

Pisander,  ambassador  from  Samos  to  Athens,  persuades  tbem  to  treat  regarding  a 
change  of  government  and  the  recal  of  Alcibiades,  iii.  321.  Appointed  to 
negotiate  with  Tissaphemes  and  Alcibiades,  322.  Impeaches  Phrynichus, 
323.  Confers  with  Tissapbernes,  325.  Departs  without  effecting  the 
treaty,  326.  Sent  to  Athens  to  establish  an  oligarchy,  332.  Abolishes 
democracy  in  the  subject  cities,  333.  Proposes  an  oligarchy  in  the  assembly, 
336.     Steals  off  to  Decelea,  370. 

Pisisiraiid<a,  Athenians  suspicious  from  their  reported  cruelty,  iii.  90.  Not 
overturned  by  Harmodius,  but  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  90.  Popular  errors 
regarding,  91,  n.     Their  moderation,  92. 

PisistrtUus  succeeded  by  Hippias,  iii.  91* 

Pitistratits  son  qf  Hipjrias,  inscription  concerning,  on  the  altar  of  Apollo  in  the 
Pythium,  iii.  93. 

Pissuthnes  son  of  HysUupes  enters  into  league  with  the  Samian  aristocrats, 
i.  207.     Samian  hostages  and  Athenian  garrison  delivered  up  to  him,  207. 

PUanitan  band,  popular  error  regarding,  i.  49. 

PtrAta«  impeached  by  the  aristocratical  party,  and  acquitted,  ii.  128.  Accuses 
four  of  his  opponents  of  sacrilege,  128.     Murdered  in  the  senate-house,  130. 

Pittacus,  king  of  the  Edoniansy  slain  by  his  wife,  ii.  366. 

Plague,  its  symptoms,  i.  412,  n.  Virulence  at  Florence,  412,  n.  ;  modes  of  pre- 
servation adopted  at,  414,  n.  Tobacconists  escaped  in  London,  413,  n. 
Drunkards  less  liable  in  Moscow,  414,  n.  Difference  concerning  its  con- 
tagious nature,  41 5,  n.  At  Paris  loosed  the  bonds  of  society,  423,  n.  Mor. 
tality  occasioned  by,  at  various  places,  424,  n.  At  Athens  stayed  by  Epi- 
roenides,  426,  n. 

Plantations  destroyed  by  the  ancients  in  their  ravages,  i.  7,  n. 

Platwa,  description  of,  i.  276,  n.  Entered  by  night  by  a  party  oi  Thdians,  876. 
About  seventy  stadia  disUnt  ^m  Thebes,  285.     Athenians  garrison,  288. 

—  Annual  rites  at  the  tombs  of  those  slain  at,  ii.  106,  n.     Rased  to  the  founda- 

tions, 124.  An  inn  built  firom  the  ruins,  124.  Brass  and  iron  of  the 
walls  formed  into  couches,  and  dedicated  to  Juno,  125. 
Plataans,  their  city  entered  by  a  party  of  Thebans,  i.  276.  Enter  into  terms 
with  them,  279.  Afterwards  attack  and  overpower  them,  281.  Prevail  on 
those  without  to  depart,  286.  Butcher  their  prisoners,  287.  Their  terri- 
tory ravaged  by  the  Bosotians,  304.  Their  territory  ravaged  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, 464.  Confer  with  Archidamus,  464.  Their  city  besieged,  470  ; 
first  siege  of  which  any  connected  detail  remains,  470,  n. ;  various  expedients 
for  attack  and  defence,  470 — 478 ;  Peloponnesians  leaving  a  garrison  for 
the  blockade  depart,  479u 

—  Part  with  difliculty  effect  their  escape,  ii.  SO — 40 ;  who  are  thenceforward 

accounted  Athenian  citizens,  40,  n.  Surrender,  93.  Defence  before  their 
Lacedaemonian  judges,  93 — 110.  Opposed  by  the  Thebans,  llO— 121. 
Put  to  death,  123.     Their  territory  confiscated,  125. 

Plato,  the  dialogue  '<  Hipparchus*'  not  written  by,  iii.  91,  n. 

Plemmyrium,  etymology  and  site,  iiL  162,  n.  Fortified  by  Nicias,  162.  Athe- 
nian forces  remove  to,  163.  Forts  taken  by  Gylippus,  181.  Its  capture 
ruined  the  Athenian  armament,  182. 

Pleuron,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  176,  n. 

PHstionax  son  of  Pansanias  commands  the  expedition  against  Attica,  i.  204.  Ba- 
nished on  a  charge  of  bribery,  332.     * 

—  Why  desirous  of  peace,  ii.  441.   Said  to  have  suborned  the  Delphian  priestess, 

442.     Brought  from  exile  with  dances  and  sacrifices,  442.     Demolishes  the 

fort  at  Cypsela,  469. 
Pluiarch,  his  birth-place  and  residence,  ii.  314,  n. 
Pni/x,  its  site,  iii.  369« 
PoUchne,  its  site,  iii.  164,  n. 
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Polish  DUi  decided  by  sbout,  i.  160,  n. 

Pollution  of  the  temple  of  Mioerva  at  Atliens,  how  incurred,  i.  223.  Of  the 
temple  of  Neptune  at  Tsnarus,  how  incurred,  2S9.  Of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva ChaldoBCus,  how  incurred,  229. 

Polyanthes,  commander  of  the  Corinthians  in  the  fight  off  Naupactus,  iii.  195. 

Polychne  fortified  by  the  Claxomenanms,  iii.  283. 

PoUfcrates^  despot  (f  Samos,  his  navj,  i.  40.  Consecrates  Rhenea  to  the  Delian 
Apollo,  i.  40. 

•^  Chains  Rhenea  to  Delos,  ii.  179. 

Polydamidas  despatched  with  troops  to  Scione  and  Mende,  ii.  395. 

PorUuSi  Greek  colonies  in,  subject  to  Athens,  ii.  312,  n. 

Pools  formed  by  earthquakes,  ii.  158.     Opinion  of  Thucydides  regarding,  159. 

Poppjf  seed  used  in  bread,  ii.  241,  n. 

Ports,  mode  of  obstructing,  ii.  3,  n. 

PoHdUsa,  a  Corinthian  colony,  tributary  to  the  Athenians,  i.  113.  Particulars  re- 
garding it,  112,  n.  Besieged  by  the  Athenians,  120.  Surrenders,  and  its 
inhabitants  dejMrt,  463.     Colonised  by  the  Athenians,  464, 

—  Fruitless  attempt  of  Brasidas  on,  iL  413. 

Potidaans  rerolt  from  the  Athenians,  i.  115.  Receive  aid  from  Corinth,  117. 
Choose  Aristeus  senend  of  the  infkntry,  and  Perdiccas  of  the  horse,  119. 
Defeated  by  Uie  Athenians,  120. 

Potidania,  Its  site,  it  169,  n.     Taken  by  the  Athenians,  169. 

PrasiiB,  rite  and  etymology,  i.  428,  n.     Twice  sacked,  429,  n. 

PraxUdeSf  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  by,  iii  97,  n. 

PrienCf  its  possession  causes  a  war  between  the  Samians  and  Milcstans^  i.  206. 

Prisoners,  their  rate  of  ransom,  ii.  126,  n.  Reply  of  a  I.accda!monian  prisoner, 
taken  at  Sphacteria,  to  an  Athenian  who  taunted  him,  ii.  262.  Treated 
cruelly  by  Uie  ancients,  mildly  in  modem  Europe,  262,  n. 

Proclamation,  usual  one  where  cities  were  treacherously  entered,  ii.  303,  n. 

Procles,  son  of  Theodorus,  commands  a  squadron  agaitist  Peloponnesus,  ii.  160. 
Slain,  173. 

Promontories  fisivourite  places  fbr  temples,  ii.  163,  n. 

Protuea,  its  site,  i«  352,  n. 

Properti/,  its  acquisition  creates  a  desire  fbr  settled  life,  i.  25,  n. 

Pr^jyUea,  Pericles  accused  of  profusion  in  erecting,  i.  309,  n. 

Proschmm,  its  site,  ii.  177,  n. 

Prosopis,  Island  of,  Athenians  besieged  in,  i.  197. 

Prytanes,  could  put  any  measure  to  the  vote,  ii.  55,  n. 

Pnftaneum,  at  Athens,  at  the  east-end  of  the  acropolb,  i.  317,  n. 

Prytaneum,  at  Peparethus,  overthrown  by  earthquake,  ii.  158.  Built  of  white 
stone,  158,  n. 

Pteleum,  etjrmology  and  probable  site,  ii.  447,  n. 

PteleuSf  probable  site,  iii.  291 ,  n. 

PtcBodorus,  a  Bceotian  exile,  suggests  a  revolution  in  B<Botia,  ii.  313. 

Ptychia,  Island  of,  Corcyrean  aristocrats  confined  in,  ii.  272. 

Public  host,  his  office,  i.  348,  n. 

Pustolus,  with  a  Geloan  colony,  founds  Acragas,  iii.  14. 

Pydna  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  i.  1 17. 

^us,  northern  horn  of  the  port  of  Navarino,  ii.  199,  n.  Site  and  etymology, 
199,  n.  Fortified  by  the  Athenians,  202.  Not  described  by  any  traveller, 
215,  n.  Various  devices  for  provisioning  troops  on,  24a  Athenians_roake 
incursions  from,  on  Lacedaemonians,  560. 

Pjframids,  mortar  not  used  in,  U.  203,  n. 

Pjfrrha,  site  and  etymology,  ii.  28,  n. 

Pyrrhicus,  a  Corinthian  steersman,  his  stratagem,  iii.  290. 

:^lhangflus  son  of  PhyHdas,  i.  276. 

Pythen,  commander  of  the  Corinthian  auxiliaries  to  Syracuse,  iii  155.  Com- 
roands  the  Corinthians  in  the  last  sea  fight  at  Syracuse,  236. 

Pythodorus  son  of  Isolochus  defeated  by  the  Locrians,  ii.  195.     Banished,  297. 
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Quk-renlf  victim  furniakcd  as,  ii.  497,  n. 

R. 


Rampluat  the  LacecUBmonian,  ii.  4  37.  ^  ^ 

Ransom,  its  rate,  ii.  126,  n.  ^ 

Reports  of  past  events  taken  up  witliout  examination,  I.  48.  ^.^ 

Republics,  Greek,  could  bear  neitlier  diminution  nor  increase,  ii.  22,  n.  , 

Retaliation  considered  innocent  by  the  heathen^  iL  148,  n. 

Retreat  of  the  Athenians  fVom  Egypt,  i.  1 98,  n. 

>>  Disastrous,  of  the  Athenians  from  Syracuse,  ii.  244 — 261. 

Revenues  of  the  Athenians,  from  what  sources,  i.  307,  n. 

Reviews,  military,  common  in  Greece,  ii.  311,  n. 

Revolts  from  the  Athenians,  their  causes,  i.  1 76. 

Rhegines,  their  territory  invaded  by  the  Locrians,  ii.  197. 

— lUfuse  to  join  the  Athenians,  iii.  79. 

Rhegium,  etymology,  ii.  234,  n. 

Rheiti,  their  site,  i.  329,  n.  .         . 

Rhenea,  consecrated  by  Polycrates  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  i.  40. 

—  Etymology  and  various  names,  ii,  178,  n.   Chained  to  Delos  by  Polycrates,  179. 

Rhetus,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  267,  n. 

Rhodians,  colony  of,  joint  founders  of  Gela,  iit  1 2. 

RfuBteum,  town  of,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  278,  n. ;  taken  by  the  Mytilensean 

exiles,  278 ;  restored  for  two  thousand  staters,  279.     Promontory  of,  a  little 

vrithin  the  Hellespont,  278,  n.     Tumulus  of  Ajax  there,  278,  n. 
Rhj/p<h  its  site,  iii.  195,  n. 

Rivers  of  the  ancient  world  named  from  quality  or  mode  of  discovery,  i.  490,  n. 
— Names  of  derived  often  from  the  sound  of  their  waters,  ii.  319,  n. 
Roads,  how  formed  by  the  ancients,  i.  532,  n. 

Rogues,  men,  in  general,  choose  to  be  called  rather  than  fools,  ii.  149. 
Ramans,  Latins  accounted  inferior  by,  ii.  280. 
Rowers,  various  appointments  of,  i.  512,  n. 
— Their  designations,  ii.  250,  n. 

Rowing,  remarks  regarding  ancient  mode  of,  iiL  172,  n. 
Rule,  lust  of,  its  evil  effects,  ii.  149. 

S. 

Saco,  joint  leader  of  a  colony  to  Himera,  iii.  14. 

Sacred  close  usually  planted,  ii.  128,  n. 

Sacred  precincts,  divisions  of,  ii.  338,  n. 

Sacred  War  engaged  in  by  the  Lacedemonians,  i.  202.     ^ra  of  the  greatest 

power  of  the  Athenians,  203,  n. 
SacryHces,  what  the  principal  offices,  i.  61,  n.     Paste  figures  of  animals  used  in, 

L  225,  n. 
— Lacedsmonians  turned  bock  from  Leuctra  by  inauspicious,  ii.  498 ;  and  from 

Caryas,  500.  ^ 

— Between  the  skirmishing  and  main  battle,  iii.  1 11. 
Sacrilege,  ci^communication  for,  adhered  to  posterity,  i.  222,  n. 
Sadoc  son  ^Siialces  immoderately  fond  of  Athens,  i.  456,  n. 
Sailors,  their  pay,  ii.  28.     Their  usual  food,  87,  n.     Rowing  suspended  during 

meal  time,  87,  n.     Ancient,  never  kept  at  sea  by  night,  136,  n. 
Salmthus  sent  fhun  Lacedsmon,  enters  Mytiiene  and  encourages  the  rulers,  ii. 

41 .     Makes  heavy-armed  of  the  common  people,  42.    Taken  by  Pacbes,  52. 

Put  to  death  at  Athens,  53. 
Sidaminian,  how  employed,  ii.  49,  n. 
Sa/i^fdus  warred  against  by  Demosthenes,  ii.  3X6. 
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Samians,  four  triremei  constructed  for  them  by  Aminoclea,  i.  88.     Corinthians 

did  not  side  with,  against  the  Athenians,  91.     Defeat  the  Milesians,  in  a 

war  respecting  Priene,  206.     Reduced  by  the  Athenians,  210. 
—Their  exiles  supply  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  pilots  ii.  313. 
— Democrats  rising  against  the  nobles,  put  two  hundred  to  death,  and  occupy 

their  lands  and  houses,  iii.  288. 
SamhUhnu,  etymology,  ii.  506,  n* 
Samost  democracy  estabUshed  there  by  the  Athenians,  i.  207 ;   besieged  by  them, 

207 ;  reduced,  210. 
— Factious  commotions  at,  in  which  the  popular  party  get  the  better,  iii.  342. 
Sandiu*9  hill  of,  Lysicles  slain  at,  ii.  30. 
Sane,  etymology  and  site,  ii.  370,  n.  447,  n. 

Sargeut  commands  the  Sicyonian  troops  sent  to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  178. 
Scandoh  n^e,  ii.  281,  n.     Taken  by  the  Athenians,  282. 
Scarboroughy  derivation  of  its  name,  ii.  234,  n. 

School^  boys  murdered  in,  at  Mycalessus,  by  the  Machierophori,  iii.  190.  . 
Scionaant  (f  PaUtntf  tradition  of  their  ancestry,  ii.  389.     Invest  Brasidas  witli 

a  golden  crown,  391.     Cruelty  of  the  Athenians  to,  466. 
Sdone  revolts  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  iL  389.     Claimed  by  botli  I^acedacmonians 

and  Athenians,  393.     Besieged  by  the  Athenians,  410. 
Scmta,  what  kind  offerees  they  were,  ii.  518,  n. 
Sdrorddest  an  Athenian  commands  at  Miletus,  ilL  293.     Superseded  in  his 

command,  323. 
Scirophondatf  a  Theban  Boeotarch,  slain,  iii.  191. 
Scolut,  etymology  and  probable  site,  ii.  447,  n. 
Scribe,  $UUe,  office  not  very  honourable  at  Athens,  iii.  169. 
Scripn,  modem  name  of  Orchomeous,  ii.  314,  n. 
SctfTuSf  an  island  in  the  ^gean,  its  inhabitants,  the  Dolopes^  carried  away  captive 

by  the  Athenians,  who  colonise  it  themselves,  i.  175. 
Scytale  described,  i.  235,  n. 
Scsfthians  eat  human  flesh,  i.  463,  n.    If  united  no  nation  able  to  cope  with  them, 

525. 
Seafght,  Athenians  celebrated  in,  ii.  252,  n. 
Seal,  representation  on  king  of  Persia's,  i.  231,  n.     On  Agamemnon's,  231,  n. 

On  Helen's^  238,  n.      On  Clearchus's,  238,  n.      On  Areus's,  238,  n. 

Lacedsmonian,  of  iron,  238,  n. 
Select  troops  (\oydJhs),  what  they  were,  i.  343,  n. 
Selfithness,  a  vice  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  ii.  204,  n. 
Self-praiee  of  Pericles,  i.  433,  n. 
Sdinus,  settled  by  Pammilus,  iii.  12.     Etymology  and  site,  12,  n.      Description 

of  its  migestic  ruins,  12,  n.     Leaf  of  wild  parsley  represented  on  its  coins, 

12,  n. 
SepiUckre,  for  those  slain  at  Marathon,  erected  on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  i.  357. 
Sermyla,  Aristeus  lays  an  ambush  near,  i.  123. 
Settoi  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  162. 
-.-  Athenians  establish  a  fort  at,  iii.  330. 
Seuthet  ton  of  Sparadociu  brik»ed  by  Perdiccas,  i.  535  ;  who  gives  him  his  sister 

in  marriage,  536. 

—  Succeeds  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Odrysians,  ii.  357. 

Shields,  description  of  wicker,  ii.  210,  n.     Pushing  off,  used  in  obstinate  contests, 
348,  n. ;  their  adaptation  to  this  purpose,  348,  n. 

—  Four,  filled  with  the  money  of  the  division  of  Demosthenes,  on  surrendering  to 

the  Syracusans,  iii.  258. 
Ship-huUding,  Antandrus  commodious  for,  ii.  279,  n. 
ffup  of  war,  most  satisfactory  representation  of,  i.  512,  n. 
S/t^,  ancient,  not  decked,  i.  32.%  Why  the  crews  continually  debarked  to  encamp, 

99,  n. 

—  LacadsBoioniaB,  retained  contrary  to  treaty  at  Fylus,  ii.  282.     Of  Lamachus 

destroyed  by  a  land-flood,  at  the  river  Calex,  313.     Site  of,  bow  estimated 
by  the  ancients,  384,  n. 
^-  Conjectures  regarding  their  ensigns^  iii.  59,  n.      Ancient,  ill  adapted  fcr 
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sleeping  in,  86,  n.  Furnithing,  a  condition  of  independence,  129.  Athe- 
nians charged  on  the  side,  198.  Charging  at  prow  thought  unskilful,  198. 
Of  war  never,  if  possible,  encumbered  with  a  single  m«il,  20,  n.  Lateral 
galleries  of,  described,  202,  n. 

Shoes,  why  the  ^tolian  soldiers  wore  but  one,  ii.  34,  n. 

Shoutt  Lacedaemonian  assemblies  decided  by,  not  bj  ballot,  i.  160.  Used  in  the 
Polish  diet,  160,  n. ;  and  in  the  assembly  of  divines  convened  by  the  Long 
Parliament^  160,  n. 

Sicttnioj  a  name  of  Sicily,  iii.  4,  n. 

Sicaniaru,  early  colonists  of  Sicily  from  Iberia,  ilL  4,  n. 

SicamUf  river,  conjectures  regarding,  iii  4,  n. 

Sicantu  ton  of  Esecetias  chosen  a  commander,  iii.  117.  Goes  with  fifteen  ships 
to  Acragas,  to  bring  it  over  to  the  Syracusan  interest,  210 ;  in  which  he  fails, 
215.  Joint  commander  of  the  Syracusans  in  the  last  sea  fight  with  the 
Athenians,  286. 

Siceliois,  new  settlers  in  Sidly  so  called,  il  194,  n.  287,  n.  Peace  concluded  be- 
tween, through  the  persuasion  of  Hermoaratea,  296. 

—  An  army  of,  going  to  aid  the  Syrscusans,  attacked  by  the  Siculi,  iii.  193. 
Sicily  colonised  by  the  Peloponnesians,  L  36. 

Athenian  expedition  to,  under  Laches,  it  154.     Wars  in,  159. 

.—  Various  accounts  of  its  siae,  iu.  1,  n.     Supposed  disruption  from  Italy,  2,  n. 

How  colonised,  3—15.     Called  Trinacriaand  Sicania,  4,  n. 
Siculi,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Sicily  so  called,  ii.  194,  n.  287,  n. 

—  Account  of  their  colonisation  of  Sicily,  iii.  6,  n.     Numbers  join  the  Athe- 

nians, 133.  Perpetual  independence  ci  the  mountaineers,  133,  n. ;  who 
dwelt  in  subterraneao  houses,  133,  n.  Siceliots,  going  to  the  Syracusans, 
attacked  by,  193. 

Sicyon,  oligarchy  established  at,  ii.  537. 

Sicyoniant  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  i.  195. 

—  Send  troops  to  the  Syracusans,  iii.  178. 
Sndutsa,  probable  site,  lit  291,  n. 

Siege,  that  of  Plataea  the  first  regularly  detailed,  L  470,  n. ;  various  expedienU  for 
attack  and  defence  of,  470 — 478.     Duties  of  women  during,  480,  n. 

—  Of  Syracuse,  iii  148—155.  159. 

SSeg^,  ancient,  little  more  than  blockades,  i.  33,  n.  Athenians  reputed  skilful 
in,  182. 

Signals,  fire  generally  used  for,  by  the  OredLS,  ii.  373,  n. 

Signatures  to  the  fifty  years*  treaty,  IL  450.  456. 

Silence,  trumpets  used  to  proclaim,  by  the  ancients,  iii.  61,  n. 

Silver-mines  at  Laurium,  i.  427,  n. 

Simus,  joint  leader  of  a  colony  to  Himera,  iiL  14^  « 

Singus,  site,  ii.  447,  n. 

Sipfue,  probable  site,  ii.  314,  n. 

Silalces  son  of  Teres  fbrms  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  i.  349.  His  son 
delivers  up  the  Peloponnesian  ambassadors,  456.  Undertakes  an  expedition 
against  Macedonia^  516;  which  he  overruns,  532.     Induced  to  return,  535. 

—  Dies,  ii.  357. 

Slaves,  at  Sparta,  went  in  procession  round  the  temples,  crowned  with  gariands^ 
during  manumission,  ii.  322.     Make  the  severest  masters,  548,  n. 

—  In  the  time  of  Hermocrates,  a  talent  the  usual  price  for,  iiL  259,  n. 
Slings,  Acamanians  expert  in  using,  i.  487. 

Snow  rarely  seen  in  Greece,  ii.  38,  n* 

Socrates  survived  the  plague  through  temperance^  i.  425,  n. 

—  Present  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  ii.  349,  n.     Stories  regarding,  349»  n. 
Soldier,  every  man  one  in  andent  times,  i.  32,  n. 

Soldiers,  their  pay,  ii.  28,  n.     Work  their  own  tnoMporiB,  29.    JEtolian,  shod  on 

the  left  fbot  only,  34,  n. 
SolHum,  its  site,  i.  351,  n. 
Soloeis,  its  site,  iii.  8,  n. 
Ably^a,  error  of  geognqphen  regarding,  ii.  ^65,  n.     Tniesitey  266,  n.     Battle 

at,  268. 
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Songs,  warlike,  Lacedsmonians  address  each  other  with,  before  the  battle  of  Man- 

tinaea)  ii.  522. 
Soothsayer,  the  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  ii.  31,  n. 
Sophocles,  his  accuracy  confirmed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  ii.  162,  n.     Sails  with  a  fleet  for 

Sicily,  198*     Aids  in  reducing  the  Corcyreans  on  Mount  Istone,  272.     His 

shameful  conduct  at  Corcyra,  274.     Banished,  297. 
Sparta,  not  adorned  with  sumptuous  edifices,  i.  SO.     Built  in  the  village  form, 

30.     Rules  all  Peloponnesus,  SO. 

—  Ceremonies  of  manumission  at,  ii.  322.     Age  indispensable  in  a  l^slator, 

480  n. 
Spartans  slow  in  resorting  to  capital  punishment  against  one  anotlier,  i.  237. 

—  Perioeci  accounted  inferior  by,  ii.  280  n.     Slow  in  condemning,  512,  n. 

—  Their  political  condition,  iii.  289,  n. 

Spectacles,  public,  choragus  sometixnes  ruined  by,  iii.  82,  n. 

SpeecJi  of  the  Corcyrean  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians  for  their  alliance,  i.  71. 
Of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  against  the  Corcyreans,  82. 
Of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors  to  the  Athenian  commanders  off  Sybota, 
109 ;  and  their  reply,  109.  Of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors,  to  persuade  the 
Laoedasmouians  to  go  to  war  with  the  Athenians,  125.  Of  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  reply  to  the  Corinthians,  137.  Of 
Archidamas  to  the  LAoedttmonians,  dissuading  from  war  with  the  Athe- 
nians, 149.  Of  Sthenelaidas  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  advising  war  against 
the  Athenians,  159.  Of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors  to  the  Laicedsemonians, 
to  excite  them  to  war  with  the  Athenians,  212.  Of  Pericles,  to  the  Athe- 
nians, dissuading  submission  to  the  lAcedsemonians,  261.  Of  Archidamus 
to  the  soldiers,  previously  to  invading  Attica,  299.  Of  Melesippus  to  the 
Athenians,  on  reaching  tlie  borders,  304.  Of  Pericles,  at  the  public  funeral, 
359.  Of  Pericles  to  the  Athenians,  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  430.  Of 
Cnemus  to  the  Pebponnesian  naval  forces,  499.  Of  Fhormio  to  the 
Athenian  naval  forces,  502. 

—  Of  the  Mytilenian  ambassadors  to  the  Pelc^nnesians  at  Olympia,  ii.  14. 

Of  Teutiaplus  the  Eleian,  advising  Alcidas  to  sail  to  MytUene,  45.  Of 
Cleon,  supporting  the  murderous  decree  against  the  Mytileneans,  55 — 69 ; 
of  Diodotus  opposing  it,  69 — 85.  Of  Demosthente  at  Pylus,  212.  Of 
Brasidas  at  Pylus,  216.  Of  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  at  Athens,  for 
peace,  224 — 231.  Of  Hermocrates  to  the  SicelioU  at  Gela,  287—296. 
Of  Brasidasy  persuading  the  Acanthians  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians, 
3S8 — S35.  Of  Pagondas  to  the  Bceotian  army,  340 — 343.  Of  Hippo- 
crates to  his  army,  346.  Of  Brasidas  to  the  Toronseans,  376.  Of  Bra- 
sidas at  Sdone,  &90.     Of  Brasidas  to  his  troops  in  Lyncestis.  393 — 402. 

—  Of  Nicias,  against  the  Sicilian  expedition,  iii.  20*23.     Of  Alcibiades,  for 

the  Sicilian  expediUon,  SO — 42.  Of  Nicias,  regarding  the  armament 
against  Sicily,  43 — 49.  Of  Hermocrates  to  the  Syracusans,  on  prospect 
of  the  Athenian  invasion,  63 — 68.  Of  Athenagoras,  69 — 74;  and  of  a 
Syracusan  general,  74.  Of  Nicias  to  his  army  at  Syracuse,  109.  Of  Her- 
mocrates  to  the  Camarinseans,  119 — 125.  Of  Euphemus  to  the  Cama- 
rinieans,  125 — 132.  Of  Alcibiades,  inciting  the  Lacedasmonians  to  aid 
Syracuse,  135 — 142.  Of  Nicias  to  the  naval  forces,  before  the  last  sea 
fight  with  the  Syracusans,  227 — 231.  Of  Gylippus  to  the  Syracusan 
naval  forces,  231 — 234.  Of  Nicias,  encouraging  the  Athenians  before 
the  retreat  from  Syracuse,  248 — 251. 
Speeches,  genuineness  of  those  reported  by  Thucydides,  i.  51,  n.  Different 
modes  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsmonians  in  delivering  them  to 
their  armies,  299,  n. 

—  Cromwell's,   why  obscure,  ii.  328,  n.      Lacedaemonians  use  less  to  their 

troops  than  the  other  Greeks,  why,  523,  n.  Of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  their 
troops,  accompanied  with  music,  523,  n.  Of  the  Athenians  and  Melians  at 
Melos,  543—560. 
Sphacteria,  etymology,  ii.  207,  n.  Size,  208.  Spartan  troops  placed  on,  208. 
Forest  on,  by  what  chance  consumed,  248.  Battle  on,  249 — 259  ;  num- 
ber of  slain,  261.     Length  of  siege,  261. 
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Sphagia,  Sphacteria  so  called  by  Sirabo,  ii.  207,  n. 

Sftoil,  thrown  into  common  stock  by  the  Argives,  iii.  144,  n. 

J^iU,^  portion  selected  for  the  general  previously  to  any  division,  ii.  193,  n. ; 
a  custom  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war,  193,  n. 

Siagintt,  orthography,  etymology,  and  site,  ii.  335,  n.  Revolts  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 335. 

StarSf  mode  of  dividing  the  year  by,  i.  479»  n. 

State  generals,  nature  of  their  oflfice,  ii.  495,  n. 

State$t  ancient,  little  communication  between,  ii.  190.  n. 

StatueSf  rudeness  of,  before  the  time  of  Daedalus,  iii.  51,  n. 

Stenography  probably  known  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  i,  52,  n. 

Sthertelaidas  the  ephorus  eihorts  the  Lacedcemonians  to  war  against  the  Athe- 
nians,  I.  159.     Chief  cjuse  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  159,  n. 

StUbidet,  the  augur,  accompanied  the  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse, 
iii.  268,  n. 

Stmie-cattert  difierent  from  slingers,  iii,  111. 

Stones,  height  of  a  wall  computed  by  numbering,  iii.  31,  n. 

Stoning^  punishment  of,  ii.  509.  n. 

Storms,  Leonidas  preferred  to  fight  during,  why,  iii.  112,  n. 

Strangers,  expelled  from  Lacedaemon,  and  the  causes,  i.  372,  n. 

Stratfigem,  cutting  the  line,  an  ancient  one  successfully  revived  by  Rodney,  Nel- 
son, &c.,  i.  101,  n.  Of  Themistocles,  to  procure  the  retreat  of  Xerxes, 
252,  n.  Of  the  Platarans  against  the  Thebans,  279.  Of  Archidamus,  in 
delaying  the  ravaging  ^f  Attica,  326,  n.  Various,  in  the  attack  and  defence 
of  Platsa,  470 — 478.     Of  the  Stratians  against  the  Chaonians,  487. 

—  Of  Paches  at   Notiuro,  ii.   52.      Of  Demosthenes  at  OIps,  ii.  ]84;  at 

Idome,  190;  at  Pylus,  209,  n.  Of  Nicias  at  Solygea,  265,  n.  For 
the  taking  of  Megara,  301.  Of  Brasidas,  in  sailing  to  Scione,  390.  Of 
Brasidas  at  Amphipolis,  425.     Of  Demosthenes  at  Epidaurus,  537. 

—  Of  Alcibiades  at  Catana,  iii.  87.     Of  Hippias  against  the  conspirators,  96. 

Of  the  Athenians,  to  take  up  a  position  before  Syracuse,  105.  Of  the 
Athenians,  in  the  battle  against  the  Syracusans,  112.  Of  Nicias,  to  save 
the  wall  of  circumvallation,  153.  Of  Pyrrichus,  a  Corinthian  steersman, 
200.  Of  Hermocrates,  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  Athenians  by 
night,  242. 

Stratagents,  not  scientifically  cultivated,  before  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
perfected  by  Caisar  and  Pompey,  ii.  336,  n. 

Stratus,  iU  site,  i.  485,  n. 

Stry)eSf  officers  at  the  Olympic  games  had  the  power  of  inflicting,  ii.;493,  n. 

Strombichides  son  of  Diotimus  sent  with  ships  to  Chios,  Hi.  283.  Chased  to 
Samoa  by  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  284.  Takes  Lampsacus  and  esta- 
blished a  fort  at  Abydus,  330. 

Strongyle,  etymology,  156,  n. 

Styaila,  the  proper  name  of  Megara  Hyblsa,  iii.  118,  n. 

SuhjectSt  the  fewer  their  causes  of  discontent,  the  more  inclined  to  rebel,  i.  146,  n  • 

Submission,  waving  the  hand  aloft,  a  sign  of,  ii.  259,  n. 

Suits  arising  out  of  public  conventions,  how  decided  at  Athens,  i.  145,  n. 

SujTjiHants,  sitting  their  posture,  i.  59,  n.  When  raised,  their  petition  understood 
to  be  granted,  59,  li.     At  Corcyra  destroy  themselves  in  the  temple,  141. 

Sybota,  three  small  islands,  i.  99,  n.  Continental,  105,  n;  trophy  erected  on, 
by  the  Corinthians,  109.  Insular,  trophy  erected  on,  by  the  Corey, 
reans,  110.  • 

Synteda,  her  festival  at  Athens,  i.  319* 

Synomosies,  described,  iii.  323  n. 

^acusans  at  war  with  the  Leontincs,"  ii.  154.  Hieir  allies,  154.  Seiie  Mes- 
sene,  197.     Defeated,  in  the  straits  by  the  Athenians,  235. 

—  S^tle  Acts,  Casmenae,  and  Camarina,  iii.  15.     Assemble  on  news  of  the 

Athenian  invasion,  63 — 75.  Fifteen  generals,  75,  n.  Prepare  for  war,  80. 
Defeated  by  the  Athenians,  113.  Invest  the  command  in  three  instead  of 
fifteen,  116.  Fortify  their  city,  118.  Ravage  Catana,  119.  Send  ambas. 
sadors  to  Camarina  to  gain  them  over,  119;  and  to  the  Corinthians  and 
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LaoedAmonianSy  134»  who  resolTe  to  assist  tbem,  149.  Make  dispositiont 
to  defend  Epipols,  146 ;  defeated*  147.  ResoWe  to  hasard  no  more  general 
battles,  1 5a  Build  a  transTerse  wall,  1 50 ;  which  is  destroyed,  151.  Various 
operatioDS,  151 — 154.  Confer  with  Nidas  about  capitulating,  154.  Sus- 
pect  each  other  and  elect  new  commanders,  155.  Encouraged  by  the 
arriral  of  Gongjlus,  159.  Various  operations,  161 — 166.  DdTeated  in  a 
sea  6ght,  181.  Send  out  a  fleet  under  Agatharchus,  iu  fortunes,  188.  All 
Sicily  joins  them,  193.  Defeat  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  harbour,  202. 
I>efeat  the  Athenians  in  a  night  attack  on  Epipolss,  206 — 2ia  On  arrival 
of  the  Peloponnesian  auiUiaries,  make  preparations  to  attack  the  Athenians 
by  sea  and  land,  215.  Assault  the  Athenian  fortification,  217.  Defeat  the 
Athenians  in  a  sea  fight,  217»  taking  eighteen  ships,  219.  Send  a  fire  ship 
without  effect,  219.  Anxious  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Athenians,  why, 
221.  Nations  assembled  at  Syracuse  for  and  against  the  Syracusans, 
222 — ^225.  Block  up  the  port,  226.  Case  their  prows  with  raw  hides  to 
prevent  the  grappling  irons  from  taking  hold,  231.  Sea  fight,  in  which  they 
defeat  the  Athenians,  235 — ^241.  Betake  themselves  to  drinking  for  joy, 
242.  Block  up  the  roads,  243.  Haul  off  the  Athenian  ship,  248.  Party 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  Anapus  routed,  252.  Fortify  the  Acrcum 
Lepas,  252 ;  from  wfich  they  repulse  the  A^enians,  253.  Overtake  the 
division  of  Demosthenes,  255  ;  which  they  surround  256 ;  and  force  to  sur-. 
render  on  terms,  258.  Overtake  the  division  of  Nidas,  258 ;  refuse  their 
conditions,  259 ;  attack  them  at  the  Assinarus,  260 ;  and  force  them  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  261.  Take  the  three  hundred  who  had  escaped  in  the 
night,  262.  Thrust  the  Athenians  into  Latomia,  263.  Put  Nidas  and 
Demosthenes  to  death,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  deeds  ever  perpetrated, 
263»  n.  Their  cruelty  to  the  prisoners,  265.  Thdr  war  with  the  Athenians 
the  most  disastrous  on  record  regarding  Greece,  266.  Sunilar  in  disposition 
to  the  Athenians,  369. 
Syracuse,  founded  by  a  Corinthian  colony  under  Archias,  iii.  9.  Etymology, 
11,  n.     Described,  118,  n. 


Tamoif  appointed  his  lieutenant  by  Tiasaphemes,  iii.  355. 
Tanagra  the  Grata  of  Homer,  i.  388,  n.     Derivation  of  the  name,  340,  n. 
TanagrMtns  defeated  by  Nidas,  ii.  16a 

TarUaha  $(m  ^  Ptitroeles  taken  prisoner  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  286. 
TareniineMf  thdr  saying  regarding  enjoyment,  L  188,  n. 
TaularuUy  an  Illyrian  tribe  on  the  border  of  the  Ionian  Gulf.  i.  57. 
TaxiarchSf  thdr  rank,  ii.  201,  n.     Gay  dress  of,  201,  n. 
—  Nature  of  their  ofiSce,  iii.  226,  n.     Sometimes  called  to  council  at  a  perilous 

ends,  226,  n. 
T^aans,  doubtful  battle  with  the  MantinsMms  at  Laodidum,  ii.  412. 
Teios,  wall  around  it  pardy  demolished  by  the  Claiomenians  and  ErythrsBans,  iii. 

284;  remahider  by  Tissaphemea,  287. 
TeOiat  elected  a  commander  by  the  Syracusans,  iii.  155. 
TbUus  buried  at  the  public  expense^  where  he  f^,  i.  357,  n. 
TnneniUst  a  suburb  of  Syracuse,  e^rmology,  iii.  118,  n. 
Temperance  preserved  Socrates  dunng  the  plague,  i.  425,  n. 
Temple  of  Androcrates  near  Platara,  ii.  39,  n. 

■  Apollo  at  Amyda,  ii.  450,  n. 

near  Anne,  ii.  497,  n. 
opposite  Cythera,  iii.  185. 

Ddium  in  Tanagra,  ii.  315,  n.     Fortified  by  the  Athenians, 
837—839.     Taken  by  the  Bceotiaos,  356. 
— — ~-  Pythian  Apollo  at  Athens,  i.  319. 

■  Apollo  Temenites  at  Syracuse,  iii.  150^  n. 
— *-—  Bacchus,  suppliants  walled  up  in,  ii.  143. 
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■  BaccfauSyin  limiis,  tite,  i.  819,  n. ;  feaits  at,  in  his  lionoari  SS8. 
-^  Ceres,  sereral  at  Athens,  i.  324,  n* 

Diana  at  Carys,  iL  501,  n. 

Ephesus,  iu  folding-^loora  of  cypress,  i.  356,  tu 
— — -  Dionysius  at  Athens,  iii.  366»  n. 

the  Pirseeus,  iii.  364,  n. 

• tlie  Dioscuri  at  Corcyra,  iL  135. 

Torooe,  ii,  372. 
Jnno  at  Argos  burnt  down,  ii.  411. 

the  most  sacred  fane  in  Corcyra,  i.  59.     Corcyrean  nobles  seat 

themselves  as  suppliants  at,  136. 
at  Piatsea,  ii.  125. 

■  Jupiter  at  Lycaeum,  ii.  443,  n. 

Capitolinus,  roof  and  walls  plated  with  gold,  i.  241,  n. 
Olympus  at  Athens,  i.  319. 

Syracuse,  iii.  105,  n. 
'  Mars  near  Megars,  ii.  300. 

■  Mercury,  near  Mycalewus,  iiL  189. 
Minerva  at  Athens,  how  polluted,  i.  229. 

Lecythus,  ii.  378. 
Chalcioecus,  how  polluted,  L  229.     The  most  celebrated  in 
Sparta,  241,  n.     Origin  of  the  name,  241,  n. 

Neptune  at  Tsnarus,  how  polluted,  i.  229. 

— Terra  at  Athens,  i.  819. 

•^— ^—  Theseus,  Athenians  one  night  slept  in  arms  in,  during  their  fears 

regarding  the  mysteries  and  Hermae,  iii.  100. 
Templet,  the  great  national  banks  of  Greece,  i.  214,  n.     Of  Neptune  generally 
on  promontories,  239,  n.     Generally  placed  on   high  situations,  239,  n. 
Walls  sometimes  coated  with  plates  of  metal,  241,  n. 

—  Nuclei  for  towns,  ii.  315,  n.     Slaves  went  round  in  procession  at  Sparta, 

during  manumission,  322.     Distinction  of  precincts,  338,  n.     Law  of  the 

Greelu  regarding  the  custody  of,  351.     Asylums  within,  how  constructed, 

443,  n.     Numerous  and  magnificent  in  Phlius,  503,  n. 
— -  Remains  of,  at  Torre  dclli  Pulci,  iii.  12,  n  ;  and  at  Girgenti,  15,  n.     Treasures 

in,  regarded  as  a  resource  in  great  emergencies,  17,  n. 
Teres,  Hng  of  Odryta,  i.  348,  and  note.     Genealogy  of  his  family,  516,  n. 
Territory,  policy  of  sparing  an  enemy's,  ii.  259,  n. 
Teuaracost,  its  value,  iii.  373. 

Teutiaplus  the  EUian  advises  Alcidas  to  sail  to  Mytilene,  ii.  45. 
Teuthuta,  etymology,  iit  808,  n. 
Thaiamu,  the  lowest  tier  of  rowers,  ii.  250,  n. 
Thaptus,  founded  by  Lamis,  iii.  II.      Etymology  and  site^  II,  n.     Athenian 

fleet  anchors  at,  147. 
Thtuiafa  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  L  179.     Surrender  on  terms,  182. 

—  Fortify  their  city,  expecting  freedom  firom  the  Lacedsmoolans,  iii.  332. 
Thasot,  its  natural  wealth,  i.  179,  n.  , 

—  A  Parian  colony,  iL  363. 

Thasui,  Diotrephes  abolishes  democracy  at,  iii.  332. 

Thaumada,  its  site,  ii.  317,  n. 

Theanetta  ton  of  Tbimidet,  and  Eupompidas,  suggest  the  escape  from  HatSM,  ii. 

31. 
Thebant,  invited  by  some  Platsrans,  effect  an  entrance  into  their  city  by  night,  i. 

277.     Enter  into  treaty  with  them,  279.     Are  afterwards  attacked,  281 ; 

and  many  slain,  282.     The  prisoners  butchered,  287. 

—  Demolish  the  wall  of  the  Thespians,  ii.  411. 

Themittoclet,  Athenian  navy  improved  at  his  instance,  i.  40.  Honours  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  141,  n.  Advised  the  Athenians  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Lacedamon,  regarding  the  demolition  of  their  walls,  163. 
Procures  himself  to  be  sent,  164.  His  management  there,  164.  Speech  lo 
the  Laoedsmonians,  166.  Returns  home^  167.  Athenians  persuaded  by 
him  to  build  the  walk  of  the  Pineeus,  167.     First  advised  the  Athenians  to 
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apply  to  the  tea,  170.     Accused  of  Medising  by  the  LfM^edaemonians,  flies 

to  Corcyra,  and  thence  to  Admetus,  246 ;  who  sends  him  to  Pydna,  S49. 

Driven  by  tempest  on  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Naxus,  S49.     Prevails  on  the 

shipmaster,  by  ihreats  and  promises,  to  proceed  to  Ephesus,  25a      His 

letter  to  Artaxerzes,  251.    Attains  great  influence  at  the  Persian  court,  254. 

His  extraordinary  abilities,  254.     Various  accounts  of  his  death,  257,  n. 

Buried  at  Magnesia,  257.     His  bones  said  to  be  deposited  in  Attica,  258. 
Theopomjms,  king  of  Lacedrntnon^  question  of  his  wife^  i.  136,  n. 
Theorcit  who  designated  by,  ii.  489,  n. 
Tkeramenei  conducts  a  Sicilian  fleet  to  Astyochus,  iii.  294.     Too  easy  regarding 

the  sailors*  pay,  297.     Delivers  tlie  fleet  to  Astyochus,  and  departs,  806. 
Theramenes  ton  of  Agnon,  lealous  for  establishing  an  oligarchy  at  Athens,  iii. 

338.     A  ringleader  against  the  oligarchy  at  Athens,  357.     Opposes  the 

fortifications  at  £^nea,  860 — 364. 
T^herme  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  117. 

Thenmm  sent  by  Agis  to  the  Corinthian  fleet  at  PlrsBus,  iii.  280. 
Thermopylae  path  over  the  mountains  might  be  identified  from  Herodotus,  ii. 

258,  n. 
Theaeut  makes  Athens  the  paramount  city  of  Attica,  i.  318. 

—  Athenians  one  nisht  slept  in  arms  in  his  temple,  during  their  fears  regarding 

the  mysteries  and  Hermae,  iii.  100. 
Thetnwpht^aceh  ^ho  designated  by,  ii.  489,  n. 
Thetinast  unsuccessful  revolt  of  the  democratical  party  at,  iii..  144. 
Thetpians,  their  wall  demolished  by  the  Thebans,  ii.  411. 
ThessaUant  expel  the  Boeotians  from  Ame,  i.  35. 
_  Lower  orders  friendly  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  318. 
Theitolyt  of  old,  frequently  changed  its  inhabiunts,  L  6. 
-.  Well  wooded,  ii.  162,  n.     Difficult  to  pass  through  without  a  conductor,  318. 

Its  government  an  oligarcliy,  318.     Maps  of,  erroneous,  318,  n. 
Tftiriy  years*  War,  in  Germany,  depravity  caused  by,  ii.  ]51,Ji. 
Thracct  well  wooded,  ii.  162,  n. 

Tkrace,  Parti  of^  what  the  term  comprehended,  i.  116,  n. 
Thradani  ciit  off  an  Athenian  colony  at  Drabescus,  i.  180.      Receive  rather 

than  give,  523.     Avaricious,  524,  n. 
Hired  as  mercenaries,  246,  n.     Excuce  of  remnant  of  Athenian  colony 

destroyed  by,  at  Drabescus,  358. 
A  body  of  the  Maduerophori  sent  back  from  Athens,  why,  iii.  185.     A  blood- 
thirsty nation,  189. 
Thramtay  the  highest  tier  of  rowers,  ii.  250,  n. 
T^rasybului  ton  ofLycu*  chosen  a  commander  by  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  iii. 

345.     Joins  Thrasyllus  at  Eresus,  373.     Commands  the  right  wing  at  the 

battle  off  Cynos-sema,  377. 
Thratycles  sent  with  ships  to  Chios,  iii.  283. 
ThrasyUus  the  Argive,  with  Alciphron,  induces  Agis  to  grant  a  truce,  ii.  507. 

Stoned  at  the  Charadrus,  508.     Takes  refuge  at  an  altar,  509. 

—  Chosen  a  commander  by  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  iii.  345.    Joins  Thrasybulus 

at  Eresus,  373.     Commands  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  off  Cynos-sema,  377. 

Thronmm^  its  site,  i.  345,  n. 

ThucleSf  leader  of  a  Chalcidaan  colony  to  Sicily,  iii.  9. 

Tkuria,  its  site,  iii.  101. 

Tkuriant  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  i.  181. 

ThucydideSf  host  tf  ttte  Phartalians,  endeavours  to  appease  the  tumults  at  the 
Piraeeus,  iii.  363. 

Thucydidet  ton  of  Miteuutt  a  commander  of  the  expedition  to  Samos,  i.  209. 

TkucytUdet  ton  of  OlonUt  his  reasons  for  writing  his  history,  i.  2.  Does  not 
profess  to  give  the  exact  words  d  the  speeches,  52.  Narrates  those  actions 
only  at  which  he  was  present,  or  of  which  he  was  informed  by  those  who 
were,  52.  Composed  his  history  for  an  everlasting  possession,  54.  The 
history  of  Greece  after  the  Median  war  perfectly  written  by  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors, 175.    Proof  of  his  having  seen  the  history  of  Herodotus,  526,  n. 

—  His  opinions  regarding  the  formaUon  of  pools  by  earthquakes,  ii.  159.     His 
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4alic«ey»  195,  d.  Difliculty  in  tnindating,  SlOy  n.  S«Ui  to  relkre  Am* 
phipolii,  S63;  too  late,  865.  Saves  Eum,  S65.  Banished  for  twenty 
years,  458. 

Tkmc^didet,  one  of  the  very  greatest  boasts  of  his  country,  iiL  38,  n.  Why  so 
minute  in  details  of  religious  and  otiI  obeenrances,  111,  n.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  S69,  n* 

Thyamis,  a  river  dividing  ThoprotiA  and  Cestrina,  L  98. 

—  Etymology  and  site,  li.  188,  n. 

Thyrea  given  to  the  JEginetas,  i.  846.     Derivation  of  the  name,  846,  n. 

—  Site,  iL  S85,  n.     Sacked  by  the  Atbenimns,  886. 
2%ystta,  its  site,  ii.  870,  n.     Taken  by  the  Dians,  ii.  471. 

Tichmmt  conjectures  regarding,  ii.  170,  n.     Taken  by  the  Athenians,  17a 

Timmu  persuades  Andocides  to  inform  respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercu* 
ries,  iii.  99. 

Timagoras  ton  of  Athenagorat  ambassador  from  Fhamabasus  to  Lacedmnon, 
iii.  275.     fioes  not  give  the  money  for  the  Chian  expedition,  276. 

Timber  for  ship-building  fetched  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  by  the  Peloponnesians, 
iL  162,  n. 

Time  anciently  measured  by  agricultural  epochs,  ii.  827,  n. 

Timocratei  the  Lacedamonian,  counsellor  to  Cnemus,  L  495.  Slays  himself 
51 1,  and  note. 

TbrynthianMy  oracle  regarding,  i,  458,  n. 

Titiat  ton  ^  Tinmachuy  leader  of  the  Melian  expedition,  iL  548. 

Tinofkemee  sends  an  ambassador  to  the  Lacedemonians,  iiL  274 ;  reasons  for 
seeking  their  alliance,  274,  His  satrapy,  274,  n.  Concludes  an  alliance 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  286.  Assists  to  demidish  the  wall  of  Teios, 
287.  Assists  the  Milesians,  293.  Induces  the  Sicilian  fleet  to  assist  him 
against  Amorges,  296 ;  who  is  delivered  up  to  him,  296.  Garrisons  lasus, 
297.  Reduces  the  pay  of  the  Sicilian  sailors,  297.  Second  treaty  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  803.  Gives  entire  confidence  to  Aldbiades,  315. 
Third  treaty  with  the  Laoedmnonians,  327.  Sends  an  ambassador  to  Lace- 
demon  to  defend  his  proceedings,  852.  His  enmity  to  Hermocrates,  353. 
Goes  to  Aspendus  on  pretext  of  fetching  the  Fhctnidan  fleets  355;  real  intent, 
35Q*     Sacrifices  to  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  380,  and  note. 

TtAacconiiU  escaped  the  plague  inLondon,  i.  413,  n. 

Tolmidet  ton  of  TWnueta  cruises  round  Peloponnesus,  i.  194.  Particulars  of 
hb  cruise,  1 95,  n.  Commands  the  expedition  against  the  Boeotian  exiles,  203. 

T^Aotpkon^  its  site,  iL  174,  n. 

Tombt  of  the  shun  at  Pli^ea,  annual  rites  at,  ii.  106,  n. 

Tomeutt  probable  site,  ii.  382,  n. 

Toronet  etymology,  ii.  371,  n.     lu  site,  417,  n.    Taken  by  the  Athenians,  418. 

Tortoite,  why  stamped  on  Lacedemonian  coins,  i.  131,  n.  ' 

Trackuuop  orthography,  etymology,  and  site,  ii.  161,  n.     Well  wooded,  162,  n. 

Treasury  at  Athens,  Brit  time  exhausted,  iL  28. 

Treaiietf  reli^pon  most  prominent  in  those  of  the  Greeks,  ii..  380,  n.  Customary 
to  inscribe  on  pillars,  489,  n. 

Treaty  between  Athens  and  Lacedemon  permitted  neutral  states  to  join-  either 
league,  i.  89.     The  Lacedannonians  vote  it  broken,   161. 

—  For   a  limited  period  preferred  by  the  ancients,  ii.   193,  n.     Between  the 

Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  445 ;  terms  of,  refused  by  thexonfoderates, 
453 ;  final  terms,  455.  Between  the  Athenians  and  Argives,  485.  Be- 
tween the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  its  inftaction  by  the  Lacede- 
monians  recorded  by,  the  Athenians  on  the  pillar  bearing  it,  502.  Betwecu 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argives,  terms  of,  582. 
Between  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  iii.  286.    Second,  between 

—  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  303.     Third,  between  the  Lace- 

daemonians  and  the  king  of  Persia,  327. 
Treetf  villages  in  England  named  from,  i.  349,  n. 
THbalti,  site  of  their  territory,  i.  520,  n. 
TVtnocna,  a  name  of  Sicily,  conjectures  regarding,  iii.  4.  n.     Not  confined  to 

Sicily,  5,  n. 
VOL.  III.  I  I 
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Tnopium,  etymology,  tii.  808,  ii«     Sin  Peloponnenaii  ships  taktti  ofl^  by  tfa* 

Atbenians,  90S. 
Tripod  at  Delphi,  a  couplet  inscribed  on»  by  P&usanias,  i,  236 ;  effiiced  by  the 

X^acedfemoniaiifl^  236,  and  note ;  who  inscribe  on  it  tiie  names  of  the  allies, 

237. 
Tripodiscus,  a  Tillage  of  Megara,  ii.  306. 
Trireme,  number  of  crew,  iL  20K3,  n. 

—  Office  of  captain  expensive,  iiL  58,  n.;  thrown,  as  a  burden,  on  the  rich, 

58,  n.     Conjectures  regarding  ensigns,  58,  n. 
TriremeSf  first  bmlt  at  Corinth,  L  38. 

—  Ten,  the  naval  auxiliary  quota  of  the  Mytilenians,  ii.  7,  n.    Their  inconve- 

nience, 239,  n. 

—  Conjectures  regarding  crew  and  pay  of  Athenian,  iii,  18,  n.      Sometimea 

carried  two  hundred  men,  iii.  298,  n. 
TritaanSf  iL  175,  n. 
Trcasen,  its  site,  iL  272,  n. 
TSiffonSf  colonists  of  Sicily,  iii.  4. 
Trqfan  war,  the  earliest  achievement  of  the  Greeks  in  common,  L  9.     Effects  of 

the  return  of  Greeks  from,  35. 
Trophy  only  lawfully  erected  when  the  army  kept  the  field,  iiL  890. 
TrotUus  founded  by  Lamis,  iii.  10.     Etymology  and  site,  1 1,  n. 
Trojf,  naval  armament  against,  greater  than  any  whidi  had  preceded  it,  L  30 ; 

but  inferior  to  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  sa     Why  the  dty  held  out  so 

long,  33. 
Truce  at  Pylus,  terms  of,  ii.  222 ;  oldest  document  of  the  kind,  222,  n.     For 

burial  of  dead,  to  ask  implied  mferiority,  271,  n.     For  a  year,  between  the 

Athenians  and  Lacedamonians,  form  of,  378 ;  called  the  peace  of  Nidas, 

588,- n. 
Trucebreakert,  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  L  136. 
TVMmpeto,  used  by  the  ancients  to  proclaim  silence,  iii.  61,  n. 
Twmdut  of  Ajaz  still  remaining  at  Rhoeteum,  ii.  278,  n.    • 
Twdve  gods,  altar  consecrated  to,  by  Hipfnas,  iii.  93. 
Tyco,  a  suburb  of  Syracuse,  etymology,  iiL  118,  n. 
J^rtmniet  and  kmgAipt,  distinction  between,  L  36,  n. 

u. 

Tnipwitu,  meaning  of  the  term,  iiL  58,  n. 

V. 

VicHm  furnished  as  a  quit-rent,  ii.  497,  n. 

Vietknt  sacrificed  between  the  skirmishing  and  main  battle,  iii.  111. 

Victory  in  war  depends  on  counsd  and  fiinds,  L  307.     When  doubtful,  each 

party  raised  a  trophy  unimpeded  by  the  other,  336,  n. 
Virgins,  annual  dance  of  Lacedaemonian,  round  the  statue  of  Diana  at  Caryc, 
ii.  501,  n. 

Baskets  borne  by,  at  Athenian  festivals,  iiL  94. 

Votes,  when  equal,  prisoner  acquitted,  iL  86,  n. 
Vulcan,  his  smi^y  supposed  to  be  at  Hiera,  ii.  157. 

w. 

Wagg^ms,  solitary  instance  of  com  carried  off  in,  iiL  17. 

Walls,  those  of  drcumvallation  how  formed,  i.  1 21 ,  n.  Their  thickness  expressed 
by  the  ancients  by  carriage-breadths,  168,  n.  When  very  thick,  filled  up 
with  rubble,  169,  n.     Of  Athens  forty  cubiu  high,  170,  n. 

Hdght  computed  by  counting  the  courses  of  bricks,  ii.  31 ;  and  stones,  31,  n. 

Drawn  round  Plattea  by  the  Pdoponnesians,  how  constructed,  32,  n.  Chiant 
demolish  their  new-buut  wall  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  278.  Of  Babylon 
disembattled  by  order  of  Darius,  278,  n*  Long,  of  Nistea,  conjectures  re- 
grading,  804,  n. 
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9l^ar,  cause  of,  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians,  i.  56,  Cause  of, 
between  the  Corinthians  and  Athenians,  1 12.  Two  chief  reasons  for  going 
to,  137,  n.     Can  only  be  sustained  by  superabundance,  266,  n. 

—  an  imperious  dictator,  ii.  145.     Distii^uished  from  dj/fhrences,  291,  n. 
Wdrfctre,  influence  of  Christianity  on,  ii.  191,  n. 

fTwrmghtt,  ii.  36,  n. 

fTarSf  men  fimcy  those  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  greatest,  i.  50. 

Water,  amongst  the  ancients,  symbolical  of  purity,  L  322,  n. 

—  Procured  by  digging  pits  in  the  soil,  ii.  239. 
Watercoune  divert^  by  Agis,  ii.  515. 

Watercourses,  diversion  of,  contrary  to  Amphictyonic  oath,  ii.  515,  n. 

Wealth,  horse-keeping  esteemed  a  proof  of,  iiu  27,  n. 

Weights,  ancients  eiodled  in  contrivances  for  raising,  ii.  374,  n. 

Wheel,  spreaders  of  false  reports  afitecting  the  state  broken  on,  iii.  71,  n. 

Wheelbarrows,  not  used  by  the  ancients,  ii.  203,  n. 

Whips,  those  of  the  Corcyreans  extremely  large,  ii.  274,  n. 

While,  the  general  colour  of  the  primitive  shields,  iL  210,  n. 

Wicker-shields  described,  ii.  210,  n.     Still  used  in  the  Bast,  210,  n. 

Wing,  right,  of  an  army,  why  pushed  out,  ii.  524. 

Wolfe  resembled  Brasidas  in  his  deadi,  ii.  435,  n. 

Women,  at  Platoa,  pelt  the  enemy  with  tiles  from  the  house-tops,  i.  282.  A 
woman  facilitates  the  escape  of  the  Tbebans  from  Flataa,  284.  Wail  at 
funerals,  357,  and  note.  Their  place  in  ftinerals,  357,  n.  None  allowed  to 
attend  under  sixty  years  old,  857,  n.     Tlieir  duties  during  a  siege,  480,  n. 

—  Their  daring  valour  at  Corcyra,  ii.  1 33.    Artifice  of  the  wives  of  the  MeUans 

to  liberate  their  husbands,  542,  n. 

—  Pachaships  and  jaghireships  sometimes  held  by,  iii.  327,  n. 

Words,  final  syllables  of,  liable  to  corruption,  it  97,  n.  Faction  changes  the  stg- 
nification  of,  146. 

X. 

Xenagi,  what  they  were^  i.  471,  n. 

Xenares  and  CleAulus,  their  political  intrigues,  iL  474. 

Xenares  son  cfCmdxs  slain,  ii.  495. 

Xenodides  son  of  Euthycles,  commander  of  the  Corinthian  expedition  against  Cor. 

cyra,  L  97. 
Xenophontidas  arrives  at  Rhodes  to  solicit  aid  for  Chios,  iii.  324, 
Xerxes,  how  obliged  by  Pausanias,  i.  230.     Proposal  of  Pausanias  to  subject 

Greece  to  him,  230 ;  which  he  accepts,  231. 

—  Employed  horse-transports,  ii.  265,  n. 
U^fi/iopoi,  conjectures  regarding,  ii.  844,  n. 

Y. 

Year,  names  of  festivals  used  to  denote  the  times  of,  ii.  479,  n. 
Youth,  Spartan  institutions  unfiivourable  to  eminence  in,  ii.  306,  n. 

z. 

Zacynthius,  description  of,  and  etymology,  i.  454,  n. 

Zanehio,  a  castle  of  the  Venetiaiu,  ruins  of,  at  Navarino,  n.  199,  n. 

Zande,  etymology  and  colonisation,  iiu  14. 

Zeno  commands  the  Boeotian  auxiliaries  sent  to  the  Syracusana^  iii.  178. 

ZeugUm,  the  middle  tier  of  rowers,  ii.  250,n. 

Zetiis,  the  statue  of  Juno  at  Agrigentum  his  masterpiece,  ilL  13,  n. 


THE   END. 
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